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THE  HARVEST  OF  THE  WAR 


1"^HE  great  struggle  which  is  now  devastating  Europe 
contains  within  itself  a  double  issue.  The  first  is 
whether  national  liberty  and  the  independence  of  small 
nations  are  to  be  preserved  in  Europe  or  not.  The  second 
is  whether,  if  the  ideals  of  liberty  prevail,  a  settlement 
can  be  made  which  will  prevent  such  a  conflict  recurring 
in  the  future. 

On  the  first  problem  there  is  little  new  to  be  said. 
Except  for  a  few  extremists,  everybody  in  the  five  nations 
of  which  the  British  Commonwealth  is  composed  is  satis- 
fied that  national  freedom  in  Europe,  the  reappearance  of 
honour,  chivalry,  and  mercy  in  the  dealing  of  nations  with 
one  another,  the  very  possibility  of  the  progress  of  mankind 
towards  unity  and  peace,  is  bound  up  with  the  defeat  of 
the  German  purpose.  That  purpose,  stripped  to  the 
facts,  is  to  deprive  the  neighbours  of  Germany  of  their 
independence  by  compelling  them  in  greater  or  less 
degree  to  subordinate  their  policies  to  the  German  will, 
and  this  result  must  follow  a  German  victory.  No  serious 
person  wishes  to  dismember  the  German  people  or 
to  deprive  them  of  the  means  of  self-defence  or  to 
reform,  from  outside,  their  system  of  government.  But 
few  fail  to  recognize  that  until  the  German  people 
have  abandoned  their  blind  obedience  to  a  system 
which  is  insatiable  of  dominion  and  power,  and  which 
justifies  any  form  of  military  barbarism  which  con- 
tributes to  its  own  triumph,  there  can  be  no  real 
peace  for  the  world,  and  that  they  are  not  likely 
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to  set  about  reforming' the  autocratic  machine  in  which 
this  evil  is  incarnate,  until  its  promises  have  been  proved 
vam.^ThereforeJ  there  is  practical  unanimity  on  the 
necessity  of  continuing  the  war  till  liberty  is  secure,  and 
controversy  centres  chiefly  on  how  the  British  peoples 
can  best  organize  their  resources  so  as  to  achieve  that 
end. 

But  there  is  no  similar  unanimity  on  the  second  problem. 
It  is  clear  that  the  mere  victory  of  the  Allies  will  not  be 
sufficient.  Similar  vindications  of  liberty  were  made  in 
1713  after  the  era  of  Louis  XIV,  and  in  1815  after  the 
era  of  Napoleon,  yet  when  the  generations  which  had 
experienced  the  horrors  of  war  were  dead  the  nations 
flew  at  one  another's  throats  again.  In  each  case  the 
settlement  registered  the  defeat  of  an  attempt  to  establish 
a  military  domination  over  Europe,  but  did  nothing  to 
place  international  relations  on  a  basis  which  did  not 
contain  within  itself  the  seeds  of  fresh  war.  To  prevent 
a  repetition  of  this  mistake  is  no  less  important  than  the 
vindication  of  national  liberty  itself.  As  the  question 
will  spring  into  practical  importance  directly  the  conflict 
of  arms  is  at  its  end,  and  as  vital  decisions  may  have  to  be 
taken  at  the  peace  conference,  it  is  worth  while  to  attempt 
to  arrive  at  certain  clear  ideas  as  to  how  we  are  to  avoid 
the  mistakes  of  1713  and  1815. 


I.  THE  ARMAMENTS  DILEMMA 

ON  a  preliminary  view  we  seem  to  be  confronted  by 
a  hopeless  dilemma.  Assuming  the  defeat  of  the 
German  attempt  to  terrorise  Europe  into  submission 
to  a  single  will,  how  are  the  free  states  of  the  world 
to  secure  their  rights  and  liberties  in  the  future  ? 
On  the  one  hand  there  is  the  school  which  believes  that 
national  liberty  and  progress  can  only  be  safeguarded  as 
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the  result  of  the  possession  of  armed  force,  and  that 
therefore  it  is  the  primary  duty  of  every  people  to  maintain 
such  armaments  as  will  secure  its  safety  and  vital  interests, 
and  that  no  state  can  call  itself  a  free  country  unless  it  is 
strong  enough  to  repel  invasion  and  ensure  to  its  citizens 
liberty  and  justice  wherever  they  may  go.  On  the  other 
hand  is  the  school  which  believes  that  the  policy  of  arma- 
ments is  in  fact  the  prime  breeder  of  war,  that  the  possession 
of  force  is  a  standing  temptation  to  use  it,  that  military 
training  is  in  large  measure  the  deliberate  blunting  of  those 
humane  and  merciful  feelings  which,  if  given  full  play, 
would  most  readily  stop  war  because  of  the  horrors  and 
cruelties  and  suffering  it  entails,  and  that  if  nations  would 
only  abandon  armaments  altogether  good  will  would  reign 
and  the  era  of  wars  would  come  to  an  end. 

The  ordinary  sensible  man  is  unable  whole-heartedly 
to  stand  under  either  banner.  He  feels  that  there  is  much 
truth  in  the  arguments  used  against  the  first  school.  The 
policy  of  defensive  armaments  and  the  balance  of  power,  if 
pursued  to  its  logical  conclusion,  must  inexorably  lead  to 
war,  for  as  national  safety  and  national  liberty  are  thereby 
based  on  military  force,  they  cease  to  be  secure  directly 
the  equilibrium  of  forces  is  changed.  Consequently,  as 
the  population  and  industry  and  wealth  of  peoples  con- 
tinuously alter,  and  as  their  conception  of  what  are  their 
vital  interests  also  alters,  the  diplomatic  world  is  kept 
for  ever  in  a  condition  of  feverish  anxiety  attempting 
to  redress  disturbances  in  the  balance  of  power  by  dextrous 
diplomatic  shufflings  or  fresh  crops  of  armaments.  As 
the  strain  and  burden  grows  there  grows  also  suspicion 
and  jealousy  of  the  intentions  of  other  powers,  and  the 
adjustment  of  conflicting  national  interests  or  ambitions 
becomes  ever  more  difficult.  Finally  a  trivial  cause,  or 
an  irresistible  temptation  to  put  an  end  to  an  intolerable 
situation  by  overthrowing  the  balance  once  for  all  and 
establishing  the  predominance  of  a  single  power  in  its 
place,  produces  Armageddon.  The  policy  of  securing 
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national  independence  and  rights  by  means  of  armaments 
and  the  balance  of  power  has  been  in  the  ascendant  for 
three  centuries,  and  it  has  repeatedly  deluged  the  world 
in  blood.  There  is  obviously  no  possibility  of  ending  war 
along  this  road. 

But  if  the  ordinary  man  finds  small  ground  for  hope 
in  the  promises  of  this  school,  he  is  hardly  more  attracted 
by  those  of  the  other.  He  cannot  forget  that  ambition 
and  selfishness  and  greed  do  exist  in  this  world,  and  while 
they  exist  he  is  not  prepared  to  dispense  with  the  only 
means  which  seem  to  guarantee  him  his  freedom  and  his 
rights.  It  may  be  true  that  armaments  and  diplomacy 
do,  in  the  long  run,  produce  war,  but  war  is  a  lesser  evil 
than  the  slavery  and  oppression  which  has  always  followed 
weakness  and  the  desire  to  escape  the  burdens  of  self- 
defence.  The  sufferings  of  Belgium  and  Poland,  the 
fate  which  hangs  over  the  Chinese,  the  chief  devotees  of 
the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  are  small  encouragement 
to  the  belief  that  pacifism  is  a  safeguard  of  right  and  liberty. 
If  all  peoples  were  to  agree  simultaneously  to  abolish 
armies  and  navies  there  might  be  something  to  be  said 
for  the  policy,  but  so  long  as  one  nation  prefers  to  rely 
upon  military  strength  there  seems  to  be  no  alternative 
but  for  its  neighbours,  however  peaceful,  to  maintain  at 
least  such  armaments  as  will  save  them  from  being  at  the 
mercy  of  its  arbitrary  will. 

We  are,  therefore,  apparently  on  the  horns  of  a  hopeless 
dilemma.  If  we  abandon  armaments  we  place  our  welfare 
and  that  of  our  children  at  the  mercy  of  others  who  are 
bound  by  no  law  and  awed  by  no  international  policemen. 
If  we  put  our  trust  in  armaments  we  seem  inevitably 
destined  sooner  or  later  to  drift  into  war.  Is  there  no  way 
out  ? 
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II.  THE  CURSE  OF  NATIONALISM 

THE  armaments  dilemma  is  not  so  absolute  as  at  first 
sight  it  appears.    It  arises  from  two  false  premises,  a 
wrong  view  of  the  nature  and  function  of  force  and  a  wrong 
view  of  the  nature  and  function  of  the  national  state. 

First  of  all  as  to  force.  Force  clearly  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  the  world  as  it  is  to-day.  It  is  necessary  to 
coerce  lunatics  and  criminals  who,  in  the  ferocity  of  their 
desires,  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  lunatics.  It  is 
essential  to  the  education  of  children,  for  unless  they  were 
continually  restrained  by  force  half  the  rising  generation 
would  be  killed  or  maimed  by  accident  or  fire.  No  sensible 
person  will  question  that  force,  if  properly  used,  in  these 
cases  is  wholly  benevolent  and  desirable.  The  use  of 
force,  however,  is  not  less  necessary  in  the  case  of  many 
adults  who  are  neither  lunatic  nor  criminal,  but  who  are 
animated  by  beliefs  inconsistent  with  the  welfare  of  society. 
For  instance,  it  is  absurd  to  allow  a  perfectly  normal 
barbarian  to  transfix  a  woman  or  child  in  accordance  with 
his  tribal  customs  because  one  has  conscientious  scruples 
against  stopping  murder  by  force.  It  is  manifestly  wrong 
not  to  prevent  civilized  men  from  debauching  primitive 
peoples  by  selling  them  liquor  and  firearms  without 
restraint.  In  all  communities  there  are  still  people  who 
through  ignorance,  malice,  or  selfishness,  would  set  their 
own  interests  or  passions  before  the  welfare  of  society. 
Some  would  spread  disease  through  carelessness;  others 
would  damage  life  and  property  through  recklessness; 
others,  like  the  sweater  or  the  white  slaver,  would  work 
harm  deliberately.  In  all  these  cases  the  only  course  is  to 
prevent  such  people  from  injuring  their  neighbours  by 
force  exerted  under  the  law,  or  to  bring  home  to  them 
afterwards  by  fine  or  imprisonment  the  consequences  of 
their  acts.  Further,  how  many  of  us  are  there  who,  if 
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left  to  ourselves,  would  always  be  scrupulously  punctual 
in  the  payment  of  taxes  or  meticulously  obedient  to  all 
those  minor  laws  which  discipline  society  into  order  and 
organic  life  ?  Behind  the  law,  therefore,  there  is  always 
the  sanction  of  force  in  the  shape  of  judge,  jury,  and 
policeman,  and,  in  the  last  resort,  the  army.  Without  that 
sanction,  even  among  the  most  civilized  races,  the  law  which 
protects  the  weak  from  the  strong  and  the  community  from 
the  effects  of  indifference,  violence  and  vice,  would  rapidly 
cease  to  be  operative,  and  civilized  society  would  dissolve 
into  chaos  and  suffering. 

The  sphere  of  force  is  obviously  limited.  You  cannot 
compel  people  to  be  wise  or  considerate  or  to  hold  particu- 
lar opinions  by  force.  It  is  often  wrongly  used  where 
persuasion  or  tolerance  would  produce  better  and  more 
lasting  results.  It  is  not  less  frequently  employed  so 
blindly  and  with  so  little  understanding  that  it  does  more 
harm  than  good.  In  wrong  hands  it  is  an  unmitigated 
evil.  None  the  less,  force  is  indispensable  in  society  to-day- 
And  the  reason  for  it  lies  in  our  own  failure  to  live  aright. 
If  all  citizens  were  fully  educated,  were  animated  primarily 
by  the  desire  to  serve  their  neighbours,  and  were  active  and 
alert  in  their  public  duties,  its  use  would  never  be  necessary, 
except  for  the  insane  or  the  young.  Precisely  in  the 
degree  in  which  a  community  is  ruled  by  the  principles  of 
justice,  honour  and  mutual  good  will,  the  use  of  force  will 
disappear,  and  public  opinion  and  the  authority  of  the 
moral  code  will  take  its  place.  Public  opinion  and  prin- 
ciple, where  they  operate,  are  by  far  the  more  effective  agency, 
as  is  seen  in  the  problem  of  drunkenness,  which  has  been 
practically  rooted  out  among  certain  classes  by  public 
opinion,  whereas  force  can  only  prevent  the  worst  of  its 
evils  where  public  opinion  is  not  so  strong.  The  necessity 
for  force,  therefore,  is  the  price  we  pay  for  our  social  sins. 
When  we  get  rid  of  them  the  soldier  and  the  policeman  will 
also  disappear. 

These  principles  apply  as  fully  in  the  international 
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sphere  as  they  do  within  the  state.     In  the  present  moral 
condition  of  mankind  it  is  force  which  suppresses  the  piracy 
which  is  ever  springing  up  in  some  part  of  the  world.     Force 
it  is  which  prevents  the  renewal  of  the  slave  trade,  and 
which  must  be  used  to  put  an  end  to  the  worst  scandals  of 
barbarism  like  the  Mahdi  massacres  or  the  Congo  atrocities. 
And  force  must  be  used,  if  one  state  is  not  to  be  allowed 
under  the  influence  of  ignorance  or  ambition  to  inflict 
wrong  on  another  people,   and  if  evil  and  tyranny  and 
injustice,  everywhere  else  overawed   by  force,    are  to   be 
prevented  from  raging  unfettered  in  the  dealings  of  state 
with  state.     But  the  use  of  force  as  between  nations  in- 
volves war,  or  at  least  the  willingness  and  ability  to  wage 
war,  in  certain  contingencies.     Armaments,  therefore,  and 
liability  to  war  are  the  price  we  pay  for  our  national  sins. 
They  are  the  remedy  for  the  evils  of  tyranny  and  injustice 
practised  on  a  national  scale.     Mere  war  against  war  can 
never  succeed,  for  that  means  the  destruction  of  the  only 
instruments  wherewith,  in  a  still  imperfect  world,  we  can 
protect  right  and  liberty.     The  true  war  is  against  the  evil 
passions  which  bring  about  war.     When  these  are  over- 
come war  will  recede  into  the  background  of  its  own  accord. 
The  second  horn  of  the  dilemma  concerns  these  pas- 
sions.    Only   anarchists   seriously   question   the   value   of 
the   state.     It   is   the   organism   by  which   a   community 
frames    and    enforces    the    rules    of   its    social    life.     It 
ensures  in  greater  or  less  degree  liberty,  justice,  internal 
peace,  security  for  property  and  person,  to  all  its  members. 
Without  it  civilization  cannot  exist.     In  its  advanced  form 
of  the  democratic  commonwealth,  in  which  every  citizen 
shares  in  the  responsibility  for   public  policy,   it  is  the 
institution  through  which  the  future  progress  of  humanity 
must  obviously  be  achieved.     It  is  in  itself  one  of  the 
fountains  of  virtue,  for  it  is  a  standing  denial  of  the  principle 
that   self-interest   is   the   guiding   motive   of  man,   being 
based    squarely    on    the    foundation    that    the    primary 
duty  of  the  citizen  is  to  serve  the  community  of  which'he 
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is  a  part.  Nor  is  nationalism  an  evil.  Born  in  the  stru^ 
against  the  deadening  doctrine  of  the  divine  right 
of  kings,  and  against  the  devastating  futility  of  dynastic 
wars,  nationalism  has  been  the  chief  of  the  forces  which 
have  moulded  the  nineteenth  century.  Essentially  it  is 
the  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  mutual  service  in  people 
united  by  race  and  language.  It  arose  out  of  the  fight  for 
liberty.  Inspired  by  it  whole  peoples  have  found  unity  and 
self-government,  courage  and  character.  It  has  been  the 
chief  foundation  of  democracy. 

But,  while  essentially  good,  both  nationalism  and  the  state 
have  been  perverted  to  unworthy  ends.  The  purpose 
of  the  national  state  has  become  purely  selfish.  This 
selfishness  has  taken  two  forms.  On  the  one  hand  it  has 
manifested  itself  in  a  pride  which  is  jealous  of  any  rival, 
which  seeks  under  the  guise  of  patriotism  to  deny  to  others 
all  title  to  the  liberty  which  it  claims  for  itself,  and  which 
regards  ascendancy  and  domination  over  others,  and  even 
the  obliteration  of  their  separate  racial  individuality,  as 
one  of  the  primary  objects  of  public  policy.  In  this 
form,  in  which  it  is  generally  associated  with  autocracy, 
it  is  the  fountain  of  jingoism,  imperialism,  mili- 
tarism, and  the  other  doctrines  which  justify  tyranny, 
oppression,  frightfulness,  treachery,  and  war  for  national 
ends.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  manifested  itself  in  a 
callous  indifference  to  the  fate  of  any  other  people  so  long 
as  the  national  interests  are  not  affected  thereby.  In 
this  form  and  under  the  guise  of  a  specious  love  of  peace, 
too  often  manifested  by  democracy,  it  regards  massacre, 
barbarity,  and  slavery  as  lesser  evils  than  war,  and  leads  to 
the  pacifism,  cynicism,  and  hypocrisy  which  will  condone 
evil  rather  than  make  the  effort  necessary  to  destroy  it. 

Selfish  nationalism  is  the  real  cause  of  modern  war. 
Selfishness  leads  to  anger,  hatred,  and  quarrels  between 
individuals.  It  leads  to  party  strife  and  civil  war  within 
the  state.  It  is  no  less  bound  to  lead  to  conflicts  between 
states,  for  so  long  as  they  think  first  of  themselves  they 
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will  neither  forgo  the  use  of  force  to  defend  or  promote 
what  they  believe  to  be  their  own  vital  interests,  nor 
will  they  use  it,  however  noble  the  cause  and  however 
great  the  need,  when,  from  a  purely  selfish  point  of  view, 
they  need  not  intervene.  Nationalism,  therefore,  in  its 
modern  bigoted  form,  is  the  enemy  to  be  destroyed,  for 
it  justifies  the  use  of  armaments  and  war  mainly  for  ignoble 
or  worthless  ends.  It  is,  therefore,  the  chief  parent  of  war. 
So  long  as  we  look  at  international  problems  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  divers  interests  of  the  national  states 
of  which  the  world  is  composed  we  shall  never  find  the 
road  of  escape  from  the  dilemma  in  which  we  seemed  to 
be  placed.  We  are  bound  to  go  on  incurring  the  penalty 
which  Dante  describes  as  the  punishment  of  the  twin  vices 
of  prodigality  and  avarice.  In  the  fourth  circle  of  Hell 
he  meets  a  number  of  men  striving  endlessly  with  their 
whole  strength  to  roll  great  stones  before  them.  Each  going 
his  own  way,  they  all  sooner  or  later  collide  with  one 
another,  when,  after  a  furious  altercation,  they  set  out 
again  in  a  new  direction  only  to  collide  once  more. 


III.  HUMANITY  FIRST 

THE  real  cure  for  war  is  to  overthrow  the  idol  of  selfish 
nationalism  and  put  in  its  place  the  service  of  humanity. 
Directly  that  is  done  the  way  is  clear.  And  the  reason  is 
obvious.  Humanity  is  one.  It  is  one  great  family  of 
which  the  different  races  and  nations  are  the  members. 
So  long  as  these  members  look  at  one  another  as  rivals 
and  enemies  they  cannot  prosper  or  be  happy,  and  they 
are  bound  to  end  in  quarrel  and  conflict.  So  soon,  however, 
as  they  recognize  themselves  as  a  single  household  it  must 
become  clear  to  them  that  the  welfare  of  each  is  only  to 
be  found  in  the  welfare  of  all,  and  that  the  reign  of  right 
and  liberty,  and  the  peace  and  happiness  which  follow 
from  it,  will  never  be  reached  by  any  other  road  than  that 
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of  mutual  friendship  and  help.  If  nations  will  once  honestly 
set  to  work  to  treat  international  questions  from  the  point 
of  view  of  humanity,  and  not  of  their  own  selfish  ends,  nearly 
all  the  issues  which  estrange  them  to-day  will  lose  their 
bitterness.  No  people  will  wish  to  dominate  or  oppress 
another,  or  to  deprive  it  of  its  language  or  liberty.  No 
nation  will  see  its  own  greatness  and  strength  in  the 
weakness  or  poverty  of  others  ;  it  will  be  rather  con- 
cerned to  share  with  it  knowledge  and  ideas,  to  learn  from 
it,  and  to  help  it  forward  along  the  difficult  road  of  human 
progress.  No  one  will  be  driven,  as  we  are  at  present,  to 
regard  the  death  of  our  neighbours  as  a  benefit  to  our- 
selves. Opinions  will  differ  about  ways  and  means  of 
promoting  the  common  welfare,  but  honest  and  selfless 
controversy  can  never  lead  to  bloodshed  as  the  policy  of 
selfish  grab  and  indifference  must  do. 

The  principle  of  human  service  indeed  solves  all  our 
difficulties.  Armaments  will  no  longer  be  wasted  in  a 
sterile  attempt  to  impose  the  will  of  one  nation  on  another 
or  in  resisting  evil  committed  for  purely  national  ends. 
They  will  find  their  proper  sphere  in  upholding  inter- 
national law,  in  protecting  the  weak,  and  in  deterring 
those  who  would  otherwise  use  force  for  evil  or  selfish 
ends.  The  honest  armaments  man,  indeed,  and  the 
honest  pacifist  will  unite  under  the  ancient  banner  of 
chivalry,  each  dedicated  to  the  service  of  liberty  and  pro- 
gress, but  each  agreed  that  until  all  are  converted  there 
may  be  times  when  they  may  both  have  to  fight  for  right 
with  arms  in  their  hands.  Similarly  with  nationalism. 
The  national  state  is  an  essential  stage  in  the  road  to 
the  final  world  commonwealth.  As  Mazzini,  its  great 
apostle,  said,  one  might  as  well  attempt  to  dispense  with  it 
as  bid  a  man  mount  a  ladder  after  taking  away  the  rungs. 
But  nationality  finds  its  true  expression  not  in  pride  or 
self-glorification  or  dominion,  but  in  the  services  it  enables 
a  people  to  render  to  the  human  cause.  "  God,"  said 
Mazzini,  "  has  written  one  line  of  His  thought  upon  each 
IP 
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people.  Special  interests,  special  aptitudes  and,  before 
all,  special  functions,  a  special  mission  to  fulfil,  a  special 
work  to  be  done  in  the  cause  of  the  advancement  of 
humanity,  seem  to  me  the  true,  the  infallible  charac- 
teristics of  nationalities."  "  Nationality  is  sacred  to  me 
because  I  see  in  it  the  instrument  of  labour  for  the 
good  and  progress  of  all  men."  Directly  we  think  of  human- 
ity first,  the  key  to  national  policy  is  clear  :  "  Humanity,"  he 
wrote,  "  is  a  great  army,  marching  to  the  conquest  of  un- 
known lands,  against  enemies  both  strong  and  cunning. 
The  peoples  are  its  corps,  each  with  its  special  operation 
to  carry  out,  and  the  common  victory  depends  upon  the 
exactness  with  which  they  execute  the  different  operations." 


IV.  THE  ILLUSION  OF  ASCENDANCY 

A  MERE  general  desire,  however,  to  substitute  human 
for  nationalist  ends,  as  the  guide-post  of  international 
policy,  will  not  carry  us  far.  It  must  be  expressed  in 
practical  realities.  Let  us  see,  therefore,  what  it  would 
lead  to  in  bringing  about  a  lasting  settlement  of  the  actual 
issues  which  have  caused  the  war. 

The  active  principle  in  the  selfish  nationalism  of  the  day 
has  been  the  passion  for  racial  or  national  ascendancy  and 
dominion.  It  seeks  its  ends  by  any  means.  It  draws  a 
sharp  line  of  division  between  one  race  and  others.  One 
is  superior,  the  rest  inferior.  Then  it  pleads  that  com- 
petition is  the  law  of  life  and  that  states  must  ever  struggle 
for  existence  with  one  another.  Thus  does  it  first  estrange 
and  then  justify  suppression  of  the  liberties  of  other  races. 
Next  it  demands  the  possession  of  colonies  and  depen- 
dencies because  from  them  are  derived  strength  in  men  and 
material  for  the  great  struggle  for  predominance  over 
other  states.  Then  it  requires  that  these  dependencies 
should  be  exploited  in  the  interests  of  their  rulers,  and  that 
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colonies  should  be  denied  self-government,  for  oversea 
possessions  are  of  value  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  controlled 
by  obedience  to  the  parent  state.  And  finally  it  insists  on 
the  military  regimentation  of  the  people  in  an  iron  dis- 
cipline at  home,  and  on  the  abandonment  of  democratic 
control  of  policy,  because  these  are  necessary  to  the  supreme 
purpose  of  this  false  ideal,  triumph  in  war.  Throughout, 
autocracy  has  been  its  ally  and  its  goad.  So  does  this 
nationalism,  fostered  by  autocracy,  work  evil  and  suffering 
and  servitude  at  every  stage. 

As  soon  as  the  problem  is  looked  at  from  the  point  of 
view  of  humanity  it  is  entirely  changed.  Colonies  are 
then  primarily  new  nations  in  the  making,  and  what  is 
important  is  that  they  should  develop  a  vigorous  national 
character  and  culture  of  their  own  and  attain  to  the  status 
of  self-government  in  order  that  they  may  take  their 
share  of  the  world's  burden.  They  cannot  be  drilled  and 
disciplined  into  obedience  to  the  motherland,  nor  will  they 
blindly  support  its  policy  whatever  it  may  be.  Their 
primary  duty  is  rather  to  bring  wider  views  and  a  clear 
regard  for  right  and  justice  to  its  counsels,  and  to  prevent 
it  from  being  governed  by  purely  nationalist  ideals.  And 
their  eventual  destiny  must  be  to  complete  the  progress  to 
full  self-government,  either  by  a  formal  declaration  of 
independence,  or  by  a  federal  union  whereby  the  peoples  of 
the  mother  country  and  the  colonies  share  an  equal  re- 
sponsibility for  determining  how  they  should  discharge 
their  common  duty  to  mankind.  Once  colonies  are  regarded 
as  new  nations  with  a  duty  to  humanity,  and  not  as  mere 
additions  to  the  military  power  of  the  motherland,  they 
cannot  be  an  occasion  for  war. 

Similarly  with  the  question  of  the  dependent  Empire. 
If  we  look  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  whole  world, 
the  government  of  dependencies  is  obviously  necessary  in 
the  present  stage  of  human  development.  It  is  necessary 
primarily  to  put  an  end  to  the  intolerable  evils  which  result 
from  unregulated  contact  between  civilized  traders  and 
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backward  peoples.  In  some  cases  these  evils  are  the  fault 
of  the  white  man,  who,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  Congo,  the 
Putumayo,  the  New  Hebrides,  mercilessly  corrupts  and 
exploits  a  backward  people  for  his  own  profit.  In  other 
cases  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  foreign  trader,  who  is  the 
unwilling  agent  through  which  a  backward  people  gain 
access  to  liquor,  firearms,  and  the  less  reputable  forms  of 
civilized  knowledge,  which  demoralize  their  customs  and 
destroy  their  system  of  government.  As  a  result  there 
follows  scandalous  oppression  and  misrule,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Mahdi  in  the  Sudan,  or  a  prolonged  condition  of 
disorder  and  chaos,  generally  intensified  by  foreign  money 
and  adventurers,  from  which,  as  in  the  case  of  India, 
there  seems  to  be  no  hope  of  the  people  extricating  them- 
selves. In  all  these  cases  the  only  course  consistent  with 
human  progress  is  for  a  civilized  government,  strong  enough 
to  control  the  foreigner,  to  step  in,  restore  law  and  order  and 
justice,  and  set  to  work  to  lay  the  material  and  moral 
foundations  on  which  the  structure  of  civilized  self-govern- 
ment may  eventually  be  built.  Opinions  may  differ  as 
to  when  intervention  is  necessary,  especially  in  the  case  of 
peoples  in  the  intermediate  stages  of  civilization,  and  also 
as  to  the  best  way  of  training  a  backward  people  in  the 
paths  of  self-government,  but  there  can  be  no  controversy 
on  the  main  fact  that  empire  is  still  a  necessity  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  human  race.  The  only  alternative,  which 
would  be  to  maintain  a  cordon  of  ships  or  police  round 
backward  territories  so  as  to  shut  their  inhabitants  off 
from  all  contact  with  civilization,  is  neither  practical 
politics  nor  could  it  hasten  the  progress  of  the  world  to 
attempt  to  apply  it. 

So  long  as  empire  is  treated  by  the  governing  people  as  a 
source  of  strength  to  itself  in  its  struggle  against  others,  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  a  source  of  international  jealousy,  suspicion 
and  friction,  as  well  as  a  curse  to  the  dependent  people  them- 
selves. As  soon,  however,  as  it  is  regarded  as  a  responsi- 
bility exercised  on  behalf  of  civilization  the  question  of  who 
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is  to  govern  a  dependency  is  never  likely  to  lead  to  war. 
For  as  trustees  the  rulers  have  a  double  function.  They 
have  to  maintain  law,  order  and  justice  locally,  and  to 
facilitate  in  every  way  the  development  of  knowledge  and 
character  among  the  people,  so  that  they  may  eventually  be 
capable  of  conducting  a  civilized  government  for  themselves. 
They  have  also  to  ensure  that  the  rest  of  the  world  has  equal 
opportunities  with  themselves  to  profit  from  trade  and 
intercourse  with  their  dependencies.  So  long  as  the 
principle  of  the  open  door  and  that  of  conducting  the 
government  of  the  dependency  in  the  interest  of  its  in- 
habitants are  scrupulously  observed,  empire  will  lead 
neither  to  revolution  nor  international  war. 

Similarly  with  the  problem  of  nationalities  within  the  civil- 
ized state.  Directly  the  idea  that  one  state  or  one  race  has  to 
struggle  perpetually  with  its  neighbours  is  abandoned, 
the  main  argument  for  dragooning  subject  nationalities 
vanishes.  If  the  purpose  of  all  states  is  not  dominion  and 
conquest,  but  the  welfare  of  the  human  community,  it  is 
obviously  to  everybody's  advantage  that  all  should  have 
equal  rights  and  opportunities.  All  sections  within  the 
state  will  then  recognize  that  they  have  something  to  give 
and  something  to  learn,  but  nothing  to  impose,  and  national 
life  will  be  appraised  not  because  of  the  monotonous  en- 
forcement of  a  single  type  of  ideas,  but  according  to  the 
diversity  of  its  contributions  to  the  common  human  cause. 
The  imposition  upon  the  people  of  the  strait- waistcoat  of 
conscription  will  be  unnecessary.  Democracy,  strength- 
ened and  disciplined  by  the  free  adoption  of  the  principle 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  give  some  active 
service  to  the  state,  will  come  by  its  own.  Moreover,  the 
liberal  policy  cuts  the  Gordian  knot  of  the  irredentist 
problem.  For  it  achieves  by  voluntary  means  that  very 
enlargement  of  states  which  is  the  true  solution  of  the 
nationalist  question,  but  which  nations  strive  in  vain  and 
at  prodigious  cost  to  effect  by  the  tyrannical  use  of  force. 
In  no  country  in  the  world  is  there  a  clear  geographical 
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separation  between  different  races.  They  are  hopelessly 
intermingled,  and  modern  facilities  for  migration  tend  to 
increase  rather  than  diminish  this  condition.  Any  attempt  to 
make  the  boundaries  of  states  coincide  with  those  of 
nationality  must  lead  to  the  multiplication  of  small  states 
each  containing  an  irredentist  minority  separated  from  its 
brothers  and  confined  in  its  relations  with  its  neighbours  to 
the  fateful  methods  of  diplomacy  and  war.  The  only 
permanent  cure  is  to  combine  them  all  in  one  state  for  the 
government  and  policy  of  which  they  are  all  responsible, 
which  is  able  to  consider  the  interests  of  all  the  races  within 
it,  but  in  which  each  race  has  as  much  local  autonomy  as  is 
consistent  with  the  welfare  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 
This  solution  which  is  so  certain  and  so  easy  where  freedom 
reigns,  which  is  the  road  we  must  all  travel  towards  the 
ultimate  solution  of  all  international  problems,  the  world 
commonwealth,  is  impossible  where  nationalist  ambition 
rules  supreme. 

Even  this  brief  consideration  makes  it  abundantly  clear 
that  the  substitution  of  human  for  purely  nationalist  ideals, 
and  the  abandonment  of  militarism,  imperialism,  and  the 
passion  for  ascendancy,  difficult  as  it  may  be  in  detail, 
solves  the  actual  controversies  which  immediately  caused 
the  war. 


V.  THE  ILLUSION  OF  ISOLATION 

THIS,  however,  is  to  deal  with  only  half  the  problem. 
There  is  a  passive  aspect  of  selfish  nationalism  which 
has  to  be  eradicated  if  the  nations  of  the  world  are 
to  find  unity  and  peace.  The  problems  of  humanity 
will  only  be  solved  if  all  civilized  powers  co-operate 
in  finding  the  solution.  The  policies  of  magnificent 
isolation,  of  avoiding  foreign  entanglements,  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  of  neutrality,  are,  in  certain  of  their 
aspects,  no  less  certain  to  involve  the  world  in  evils 
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from  which  it  will  only  be  extricated  at  the  price  of 
war  as  national  ambition  itself.  If  humanity  is  one 
family,  the  welfare  of  its  members  is  a  common  concern 
of  all.  That  welfare  will  not  be  assured  even  if  each 
member  goes  his  own  way  honestly  trying  to  avoid  giving 
trouble  to  others.  A  society  is  only  healthy  is  so  far  as 
all  its  members  recognize  the  positive  duty  of  helping  one 
another.  The  human  community  will  be  healthy  only 
if  all  its  members  set  to  work  to  promote  the  com- 
mon good  in  friendly  co-operation.  Men  have  no 
right  to  ignore  their  duty  to  their  fellows  just  because 
they  live  at  a  distance.  To  ignore  Armenian  atrocities 
or  the  wrongs  of  the  Putumayo  is  just  as  bad  as  to  claim 
the  right  to  ascendancy  over  others.  Injustice  and 
oppression  will  not  disappear  of  their  own  accord.  To 
stand  aside  and  watch  another  wronged  is  to  connive  at 
the  triumph  of  evil.  "  Between  good  and  evil  we  cannot 
remain  neutral.  It  is  the  word  of  Cain."  Chinese 
society  is  the  product  of  the  Confucian  proverb  :  "  Thou 
shalt  not  do  to  others  that  which  thou  wouldst  not  have 
them  do  unto  you."  All  that  is  good  in  the  Western 
world  is  the  outcome  of  the  Christian  golden  rule  :  "  What- 
ever ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so 
to  them."  The  one  is  the  philosophy  of  selfishness  :  the 
other  is  the  law  of  love. 

Human  society  is  essentially  one,  and  it  will  be  pros- 
perous and  happy  only  in  so  far  as  evil  is  rooted  out  from  it 
everywhere.  Injustice,  ignorance,  or  slavery,  if  allowed  to 
flourish  uncontested  and  unrebuked  anywhere,  will  even- 
tually recoil  on  all  the  rest  of  humanity.  There  could  be 
no  more  striking  instance  of  the  way  in  which  this  happens 
than  this  war  itself,  which,  originating  in  the  wrongs  of 
Europe,  has  affected  profoundly  the  lives  of  all  mankind.  No 
people  is  doing  its  duty  or  can  expect  to  be  permanently 
happy  which  does  not  recognize  an  unlimited  responsibility 
for  helping  its  neighbours  in  any  way  it  can  and  in  any  part 
of  the  globe.  This  duty  is  acknowledged  already  by  many 
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individuals  among  the  great  civilized  powers  in  missionary, 
educational,  and  medical  enterprise  among  the  backward 
peoples.  But  it  is  not  generally  recognized  in  their  national 
policies.  If  humanity  is  to  progress,  all  the  great  civilized 
nations  of  the  earth  must  not  only  agree  to  discuss  together 
many  matters  now  regarded  as  coming  within  the  sole 
competence  of  the  sovereign  state,  but  each  of  them 
must  voluntarily  assume  the  responsibility  for  helping  to 
maintain  right,  liberty,  and  justice  throughout  the  whole 
world.  There  is  no  escaping  this  consequence.  In 
the  great  outside  world  the  conditions  in  which  human 
beings  can  live  in  freedom  and  happiness  will  be  pre- 
served only  by  the  same  means  as  they  are  preserved 
within  the  state,  first  by  bringing  public  opinion  to  bear 
upon  injustice  and  wrong,  and  then,  if  they  do  not  disappear 
of  their  own  accord,  by  applying  force  to  them  under  the 
control  of  law,  and  this  will  be  done  only  by  the  deliberate 
co-operation  of  all  civilized  nations. 

It  will  be  no  more  easy  to  bring  the  democratic  nations  to 
this  view  than  it  will  be  to  bring  the  autocratic  states  to 
abandon  their  passion  for  ascendancy  and  power.  So  deeply 
set  are  all  peoples  in  the  current  nationalist  conceptions 
that  the  very  idea  that  they  should  enter  into  dis- 
cussions about  their  national  policies,  and,  in  consequence 
about  such  matters  as  armaments,  treaties  affecting  the 
balance  of  power,  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  the  restriction  of  Asiatic  immi- 
gration, commercial  treaties,  and  the  open  door, 
the  treatment  of  countries  like  Persia  or  Mexico, 
where  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  inhabitants 
can  maintain  a  civilised  government  for  themselves,  is 
unfamiliar  and  even  obnoxious.  Yet  if  each  nation 
claims  the  sovereign  right  of  settling  in  its  own  way  what 
it  considers  to  be  matters  solely  concerning  itself,  war  is 
bound  sooner  or  later  to  ensue.  It  was  the  claim  of  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Germany  to  settle  the  Serbian  question — a 
manifestly  European  issue — according  to  their  own  ideas 
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which  precipitated  the  war.  It  was  the  action  of  Britain 
and  France  and  Spain  in  settling  the  North  African  question 
among  themselves  which  was  one  of  the  chief  justifica- 
tions pleaded  by  German  militarists  for  their  policy 
of  armaments  and  aggression.  It  was  the  failure  of 
Great  Britain,  after  all  negotiations  with  Germany  had 
broken  down,  to  insist  on  an  international  conference  at 
which  not  only  armaments,  but  the  political  questions 
which  lay  behind  them,  could  be  thrashed  out,  as  the  alter- 
native to  a  formal  treaty  of  defence  with  Russia  and  France, 
which  rendered  practically  inevitable  the  gradual  drift  to 
war.  It  was  the  inability  of  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
earth  to  rise  sufficiently  above  the  consideration  of  their 
own  national  interests  to  see  that  a  conference  of  all  the 
great  powers  was  the  only  cure  for  a  state  of  affairs  which 
was  menacing  civilization,  which  made  possible  the  final 
outbreak  without  any  attempt  at  conference  or  compromise. 
Conference,  however,  by  itself,  will  not  be  enough.  If 
conference  is  to  have  any  lasting  effect  it  must  lead  to  the 
assumption  by  the  civilized  powers  of  definite  responsi- 
bilities towards  their  fellow  men.  No  great  nation  will 
diminish  the  armaments  with  which  it  ensures  its  own 
safety  or  can  make  its  wishes  felt  unless  it  knows  that  it 
will  have  fair  dealing  in  the  settlement  of  international 
problems,  and  that  there  is  some  other  guarantee  for  its 
rights  and  liberty.  And  there  will  be  no  such  guarantee 
until  all  powers  not  only  attempt  to  settle  these  problems 
in  accordance  with  right  and  justice,  but  agree  to  give 
their  decisions  the  force  of  law  by  undertaking  to  enforce 
respect  for  them. 

VI.  THE  CONCERT  OF  NATIONS 

THIS  does  not  mean  sweeping  away  all  existing  land- 
marks or  any  sudden  and  disquieting  breach  with  the 
past.     To  begin  by  abandoning  the  balance  of  power  by 
land  or  sea,  or  the  diplomatic  doctrines  upon  which  the 
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present  stability  of  international  society  depends,  would 
do  more  harm  than  good.  But  it  does  mean  such  a 
change  of  mind  that  all  should  admit  that  they  cannot 
go  their  own  way  regardless  of  others,  that  they  can- 
not remain  indifferent  to  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the 
rest  of  humanity,  and  that  they  must,  therefore,  become 
members  of  a  regular  body  at  which  matters  in  controversy 
between  nations  can  be  discussed  frankly  and  without 
reserve,  and  at  which  their  obligation  of  upholding  inter- 
national law  and  treaty  can  be  defined.  No  proper  inter- 
national consultation  can  be  effected  by  means  of  diplomacy. 
Diplomacy  in  one  of  its  aspects  is  a  normal  mode  of  inter- 
course. But  as  the  instrument  of  nationalism  its  essence 
is  secrecy,  and  its  main  instrument  the  threat 
of  war.  Mutual  understanding  cannot  be  attained 
in  this  way.  Agreement  and  the  promotion  of 
common  ends  as  between  nations,  as  in  business,  to  be 
rapid  and  effective  must  be  the  outcome  of  direct 
negotiation  between  principals  round  a  common  table. 
Nor  can  co-operation  between  nations  be  effectively 
maintained  by  ad  hoc  or  occasional  conferences  to  solve 
particular  problems.  Any  serious  attempt  to  put  the 
welfare  of  humanity  first  involves  the  establishment  of 
a  permanent  conference  of  the  great  powers. 

The  questions  which  divide  men  and  cause  wars  are 
political  questions,  and  no  body  of  a  judicial  or  arbitral 
nature  can  deal  with  them.  One  might  as  well  entrust  the 
duties  of  Parliament  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  expect  its 
decisions  on  Home  Rule,  Tariff  Reform,  or  the  relations 
between  Capital  and  Labour  to  pass  unchallenged.  Hence, 
when  political  questions  arise  between  nations,  it  must  be 
a  gathering  of  a  political  nature  which  must  deal  with  them. 
Moreover,  that  gathering  must  have  three  characteristics. 
It  must  include  leading  statesmen  of  all  the  great  powers, 
otherwise  it  will  fail  of  its  primary  purpose,  which  is  to 
keep  before  all  that  they  are  members  of  a  greater  unity, 
and  to  ensure  that  all  international  questions  shall 
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be  considered  j^  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
human  whole  and  not  of  any  national  part.  It 
must  meet  at  regular  intervals  and  have  a  proper 
constitution  because  otherwise,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Concert  after  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the  idea  of  coopera- 
tion will  gradually  lapse  as  the  nations  again  become 
preoccupied  with  their  own  affairs.  And  its  constitution 
must  be  such  that  any  international  question  however 
controversial  can  be  brought  before  it,  in  order  to  establish 
the  principle  that  every  international  question  has  an 
aspect  which  concerns  all  nations,  upon  which  they  are 
entitled  to  present  their  views,  and  to  counteract  the 
inevitable  tendency  towards  a  reversion  to  purely  diplo- 
matic methods.  The  only  body  which  can  meet  these  needs 
is  the  Concert  of  the  Nations. 

The  essential  principle  of  the  Concert  is  that  the  members 
which  compose  it,  while  surrendering  none  of  their  sove- 
reign independence,  recognize  that  they  are  partners  in  a 
greater  unity,  and  should  therefore  deliberate  and  act 
regularly  together,  in  order  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
whole.  The  Concert  would  not  be  a  parliament.  It 
would  have  no  legislative  or  executive  authority  or  military 
power.  And  no  nation-member  would  be  bound  by  any- 
thing save  its  own  voluntary  assent  to  a  treaty  or  agreement. 
The  Concert  would  not  necessarily  always  ensure  peace. 
From  one  point  of  view  the  Concert  of  Nations  would  be 
scarcely  more  than  a  convenient  mode  of  international 
intercourse.  From  another  it  would  mark  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  international  war.  For  its  institution  would 
mark  the  resolution  of  the  nations  of  the  world  to  look  in 
future  at  international  questions  from  the  point  of  view  of 
humanity  first,  instead  of  only  as  they  affected  their 
own  selfish  national  interests.  It  would  be  a  standing 
denial  of  the  view  that  might  is  right.  It  would 
make  it  very  difficult  for  one  nation  or  group  of  nations 
to  declare  war,  before  bringing  the  matter  before  the  other 
powers.  It  would  make  it  equally  difficult  for  the  others 
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to  pretend  that  the  issue  which  led  to  war  was  not  their 
concern.  Its  existence,  indeed,  is  an  essential  preliminary 
to  the  success  of  any  scheme  for  a  league  to  enforce  peace. 
No  nation  will  in  fact  go  to  war  merely  to  prevent  other 
nations  fighting,  unless  they  are  nations  of  the  smallest 
and  most  impotent  kind.  It  will  always  find  an  excuse  for 
neutrality.  Nations  will  only  go  to  war  for  their  own 
selfish  ends  or  for  some  ideal  cause  which  they  recognize 
to  be  necessary  to  human  progress.  If  ever  a  war  was 
fought  on  a  clear  moral  issue  it  is  this  war.  Yet  though 
the  sympathy  of  the  greatest  of  the  neutral  peoples  is 
clearly  on  one  side,  in  their  natural  anxiety  to  keep  out  of 
the  war  they  have  not  hesitated  to  declare  as  their  official 
policy  that  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  their  fellow  men 
are  not  their  business.  That  is  inevitable  under  present 
conditions.  The  only  cure  for  it  is  that  all  the  great  nations 
should  assume  a  common  responsibility  for  deliberating 
together  about  the  most  serious  of  international  problems. 
Then  if  one  or  more  powers  determine  to  flout  the  opinion 
of  the  world,  and  break  international  agreements  and  law, 
there  is  some  chance  of  all  the  rest  combining  to  enforce 
what  they  have  agreed  to  be  right.  And  if  they  do, 
war  almost  certainly  will  not  ensue.  But  they  will  never 
do  this  unless  they  themselves  have  had  a  clearly  defined 
responsibility  for  determining  the  principles  of  justice  in 
the  international  sphere. 

After  the  sufferings  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  Europe 
attempted  to  create  a  Concert.  The  ideals  which  underlay  it 
were  defined  as  follows  in  the  preamble  to  the  treaty  of 
Kalisch  (1813)  between  Russia  and  Prussia  after  Napoleon's 
disastrous  Moscow  expedition.  "  The  time  will  come  when 
treaties  shall  be  more  than  truces,  when  it  will  again  be 
possible  for  them  to  be  observed  with  that  religious  faith, 
that  sacred  inviolability,  on  which  depend  the  reputation, 
the  strength,  and  the  preservation  of  Empires."  That 
treaty  was  the  forerunner  of  the  treaty  of  Chaumont,  which 
established  the  Grand  Alliance  between  Russia,  Austria, 
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Prussia  and  England  which  overthrew  Napoleon.  And  that 
Alliance  grew,  with  the  admission  of  France  to  its  counsels, 
into  the  Concert  of  Europe,  which  did  for  some  years 
succeed  in  dealing  with  European  problems  on  a  continental 
and  not  a  national  plane.  But  the  selfish  interests  of 
the  several  states  rapidly  reasserted  themselves,  and  the 
narrowly  autocratic  ideals  of  the  legitimist  Powers,  assisted 
by  the  determination  of  Great  Britain  to  "  revolve  in 
her  own  orbit,"  finally  broke  the  Concert  to  pieces. 
Metternich  was  the  high  priest  of  the  one,  and  would 
make  no  compromise  with  democracy,  or,  as  he  called  it, 
the  revolution.  Canning  was  the  spokesman  of  the  other. 
Ten  years  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Kalisch,  in 
1823,  he  wrote  :  "  Things  are  now  getting  back  to  a  whole- 
some state  again.  Every  nation  for  itself,  and  God  for  us 
all !  Only  bid  your  Emperor  be  quiet,  for  the  time  for 
Areopagus  and  the  like  of  that  is  gone  by." 

But,  if  the  first  Concert  was  a  failure,  the  verdict  of  Gentz, 
the  secretary  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  holds  good.  "  If 
ever,"  he  wrote,  "  the  Powers  should  meet  again  to  establish 
a  political  system  by  which  wars  of  conquest  would  be 
rendered  impossible  and  the  rights  of  all  guaranteed,  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  as  a  preparatory  assembly,  will  not  have 
been  in  vain."  For  the  moral  of  the  era  of  the  Concert  is 
clear.  It  failed  because  only  under  the  impulse  of  a  common 
fear  of  Napoleon  did  the  Powers  subordinate  their  several 
interests  to  the  common  good  of  Europe,  and  because,  when 
it  was  formed,  the  Concert  embraced  Europe  only  and  not 
the  world.  Directly  the  danger  was  past  each  Government 
settled  back  into  looking  at  international  problems  from  its 
own  point  of  view.  The  sense  of  unity  grew  weaker  and 
weaker.  Even  King  George  IV  declared  in  1825  that  "  the 
late  policy  of  Great  Britain  had  loosened  these  beneficial 
ties  by  demonstrating  a  restless  desire  of  self-interest  in 
direct  opposition  to  those  wise  and  all-embracing  principles 
by  which  the  peace  and  general  interests  of  Europe  were 
bound  together."  And  it  was  the  problems  arising  out  of 
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the  revolt  of  the  Spanish  Colonies  in  South  America  which 
gave  the  coup  de  grace  to  the  Concert  itself,  and  which,  by 
producing  the  Monroe  doctrine,  caused  that  estrangement 
between  the  new  world  and  the  old  which  is  one  of  the 
greatest  impediments  to  the  reconstitution  of  a  new  and 
wider  Concert  to-day. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  permanent  Concert  of 
nations  are  very  great.  There  will  be  the  preliminary 
difficulty  of  overcoming  the  reluctance  of  every  sovereign 
power  to  commit  itself  to  joining  the  Concert,  because  it 
will  be  afraid  lest  it  should  be  induced  to  surrender  or 
compromise  on  some  matter  which  from  the  purely 
nationalist  point  of  view  it  has  considered  a  vital  interest, 
and  because  membership  of  a  world  Concert  in  itself  will 
imply  some  restriction  of  that  liberty  amounting  to  a 
lawless  licence  which  every  state  has  hitherto  enjoyed. 
There  will  be  difficulties  over  the  relative  positions  of  the 
great  powers  and  the  innumerable  small  nations,  over 
publicity,  status,  and  so  forth.  The  greatest  difficulty  of 
all  will  probably  be  that  of  arriving  at  an  agreement  about 
the  political  principles  which  should  govern  international 
relations,  without  which  the  Concert,  even  if  satisfactorily 
constituted,  will,  as  in  1815-1823,  eventually  break  up. 
There  is  certain  to  be  a  wide  divergence  of  view  on  these 
principles,  for  instance,  between  the  autocratic  and  the 
democratic  states.  Yet  none  of  these  difficulties  is  insur- 
mountable if  the  will  is  there.  Great  as  they  will  be,  the 
need  for  overcoming  them  will  be  greater,  for,  without  a 
Concert,  it  will  only  be  a  question  of  time  for  the  nations 
to  slip  back  into  a  separatism  which  will  eventually  produce 
evils  which  will  inexorably  mature  into  another  Armageddon. 
In  an  issue  as  great  as  this  there  can  be  no  question  of 
impossibility.  If  all  peoples  once  seriously  make  up  their 
minds  to  subordinate  their  own  selfish  desires  to  the 
welfare  of  mankind,  they  will  find  the  way  both  to  create 
the  machinery  through  which  they  will  be  able  to  discuss 
common  problems  and  co-operate  for  common  ends  and 
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they  will  eventually  reach  agreement  on  the  principles  of 
right  and  justice  which  should  govern  the  conduct  of 
nations,  and  which,  when  given  the  force  of  law,  will  be 
the  substitute  for  armaments  as  the  guarantee  of  national 
liberty. 


V.  NEUTRALS,  BELLIGERENTS  AND  THE  PEACE 

THE  substitution  of  human  for  nationalist  ideals, 
therefore,  if  carried  to  its  practical  conclusions,  does 
solve  the  issues  which  caused  the  war,  and  lift  mankind  into 
a  plane  on  which  it  can  expect  to  find  lasting  liberty  and 
lasting  peace.  But  the  road  will  not  be  easy.  All  peoples 
have  to  learn  to  see  through  the  great  illusion  of  national 
selfishness  which  is  the  true  cause  of  war.  They  have  to 
deny  racial  ambition  and  national  pride.  They  have  to 
recognize  that  no  state  is  sovereign  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
entitled  to  go  its  own  way  without  considering  and  con- 
sulting others.  They  have  to  learn  that  when  right  is  in 
question  in  the  common  habitation  of  the  world,  neutrality 
is  an  absurdity  or  a  crime.  They  have  to  realize  that  the 
whole  language  of  the  day,  which  speaks  endlessly  of  national 
rights  and  hardly  ever  of  national  duties  to  other  men,  is  a 
blinding  spell.  All  this  will  take  time,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  work  will  have  to  be  done  long  after  the  war  is  over. 
But  there  is  much  to  be  done  during  the  war,  and  during  the 
conference  which  will  succeed  it. 

So  far  as  the  war  itself  is  concerned  the  first  and  essential 
consideration  is  the  overthrow  of  the  prestige  of  the 
doctrines  of  racial  ascendancy,  autocracy  and  national 
domination.  If  the  Germanic  alliance,  with  its  gospel 
that  the  necessities  of  the  state  are  superior  to  individual 
conscience  and  the  moral  law,  its  concept  of  the  world 
as  peopled  by  nations  of  prey,  its  belief  that  free  men  can 
be  terrorised  into  acquiescing  in  slavery  and  wrong, 
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were  to  be  in  any  degree  victorious,  all  hope  of  any 
immediate  progress  towards  international  unity  would 
disappear.  The  sense  of  separation  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  which  is  so  strong  in  Germany,  and  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  universal  German  phrase  "  wir  Deutsche," 
"  we  Germans,"  and  in  the  talk  of  "  Kultur,"  is  a  barrier 
to  that  larger  sense  of  a  common  fellowship  with  all  other 
men  which  is  necessary  to  the  building  up  of  a  healthy  and 
free  human  society.  It  is  largely  the  creation  of  the 
system  under  which  the  Germans  live,  which  is  based  on 
distrust  of  the  people  and  fear  of  others,  and  which  is 
maintained  by  a  degree  of  discipline  and  organization  and 
blind  submission  to  autocratic  will  which  is  but  a  modern 
form  of  slavery.  It  will  disappear  only  as  the  promises  of 
that  system  are  unfulfilled.  Therefore,  for  the  Allies, 
there  can  be  no  slackening  in  effort,  no  recoiling  before  sacri- 
fice, until  Germany  accepts  an  equal  national  status  with 
all  other  free  states,  large  and  small,  and  so  is  able  to 
co-operate  with  other  free  peoples  in  the  task  of  rebuilding 
the  world.  There  is  no  use  blinking  the  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
in  all  probability  hard  and  difficult  times  lie  ahead.  The 
strain  of  the  war  will  increase  and  its  effects  will  penetrate 
ever  more  deeply  into  the  individual  home.  But  if  we  are 
to  be  true  to  our  word  and  our  cause  there  is  nothing  for 
it  but  to  endure  in  cheerfulness  and  courage  to  the  end, 
knowing  that  we  are  suffering  not  for  ourselves  alone  but 
for  the  future  happiness  of  all  mankind. 

There  is  not  less  important  work  to  be  accom- 
plished at  the  peace  conference  which  will  follow  the 
cessation  of  hostilities.  The  agreement  to  cease  fighting 
will  presumably  be  signed  between  the  belligerents  on  the 
mediation  of  a  neutral  power,  who  will  in  no  sense  be  an 
arbitrator,  but  merely  a  go-between,  and  will  contain  little 
more  than  a  settlement  of  the  territorial  issues,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  outcome  of  the  military  contest.  This  will 
necessarily  be  followed  by  a  conference,  which  will  fill  in 
details,  many  of  them  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
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which  will  have  to  consider  in  all  their  ramifications  the 
profound  alterations  in  the  world  which  the  war  has  caused 
and  the  delicate  and  dangerous  problems  which  it  will  leave 
behind  it.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  this  conference 
should  include  statesmen  of  all  the  great  civilized  powers, 
acting  not  as  judges,  nor  as  neutrals  watching  their  own 
interests,  nor  as  arbitrators,  but  as  equal  members  freely 
expressing  their  own  views,  and  sharing  equally  in  the 
responsibility.  The  participation  of  all  the  great  powers  in 
the  peace  conference  will  be  the  greatest  contribution 
towards  peace  and  unity  on  earth  which  it  will  be  within 
our  reach  to  make  once  liberty  is  secure.  It  is  vital  partly 
because  it  will  make  far  more  probable  a  settlement  which, 
in  so  far  as  the  welfare  of  all  will  have  been  considered,  will 
be  just  and  which  will  therefore  contain  none  of  those 
unforgivable  grievances  which  rankle  into  war,  and  so  will 
permit  of  friendly  co-operation  between  the  powers  after 
the  war.  But  it  is  vital  far  more  because  if  all  the  nations 
are  once  united,  under  pressure  of  a  great  crisis,  in  dealing 
with  the  affairs  of  the  world  there  is  a  reasonable  probability 
of  their  agreeing  to  constitute  the  conference  itself  as  the 
nucleus  of  the  permanent  Concert  of  Nations.  And  if 
this  step  is  taken,  not  only  will  the  principle  of  the  Concert 
be  established,  but  time  will  be  given  which,  when  the 
passion  of  war  has  died  down,  will  permit  of  the  gradual 
unravelling  of  those  problems  connected  with  armaments, 
the  balance  of  power,  and  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  of 
nationality,  of  trade  treaties  and  the  open  door,  of  Asiatic 
immigration,  which  if  there  is  no  Concert  to  discuss  them, 
and  they  have  to  be  handled  by  the  old  methods  of  diplomacy 
backed  by  arms,  are  bound  sooner  or  later  to  plunge  the 
world  once  more  in  war. 

Recent  events  have  shown  how  vital  the  attitude  not 
only  of  belligerents  but  also  of  the  neutrals  may  be  toward 
the  attainment  of  these  ends.  The  American  Note  of 
November  6  sounds  an  ominous  note.  According  to  its 
terms,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  "  unhesitatingly 
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assumes  "  the  "  task  of  championing  the  integrity  of  neutral 
rights,  which  have  received  the  sanction  of  the  civilized 
world  against  the  lawless  conduct  of  belligerents  arising  out 
of  the  bitterness  of  the  great  conflict  which  is  now  wasting 
the  countries  of  Europe,"  and  "  to  the  accomplishment 
of  that  task  it  will  devote  its  energies,  exercising  always 
that  impartiality  which,  from  the  outbreak  of  war,  it  has 
sought  to  exercise  in  its  relations  with  the  warring  nations." 
This  attitude,  if  persisted  in,  must  lead  to  fateful  con- 
sequences. If  the  terms  of  the  Note  are  pressed  to  their 
logical  conclusion,  the  United  States  must  first  impede 
liberty  in  its  struggle  for  existence,  and,  in  the  last  resort, 
will  be  driven  inexorably,  as  in  1812,  to  take  up  arms  in 
such  a  way  as  will  assist  tyranny  to  prevail.  But  if  any- 
thing is  certain  it  is  that  the  American  people  do  not 
intend  that  this  should  happen.  Why,  then,  have  they 
taken  up  a  position  so  inconsistent  with  their  real  feelings 
and  intentions,  and  so  full  of  danger  to  the  cause  they  them- 
selves have  at  heart.  They  have  been  driven  to  it,  because, 
like  every  other  nation  on  the  earth,  they  are  dominated 
by  the  purely  nationalist  idea.  Overborne  by  it  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  war,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
declared  its  neutrality  in  a  contest  which  the  overwhelming 
mass  of  its  people  felt  was  a  struggle  between  right  and 
wrong.  This  policy,  for  which  we  have  no  sort  of  right 
to  blame  them,  for  we  are  at  war  now  because  our  foreign 
policy  was  governed  by  a  similar  mistake  up  to  August  4, 
1914,  and  which  persists  largely  because  of  divisions  within 
themselves,  has  dogged  their  footsteps  ever  since.  It  has 
forced  them  to  witness  the  martyrdom  of  Belgium  in  silence, 
to  discuss  and  temporize  over  the  application  of  frightfulness 
even  to  their  own  people,  to  trust  to  phrases  to  put  an  end 
to  the  most  awful  massacres  that  the  world  has  seen.  It 
is  now  driving  them  into  a  controversy  with  the  Allied 
Powers,  the  chief  result  of  which  must  be  to  hinder  the 
triumph  of  that  national  liberty  of  which  the  American 
people  are  themselves  among  the  foremost  champions. 
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The  truth  is  that,  in  a  great  struggle  over  the  principles 
which  are  to  govern  human  society,  no  great  member  of 
the  human  family  can  be  neutral.  It  is  only  the  conception 
that  the  first  duty  of  the  state  is  to  itself  and  that  it  has  no 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  rest  of  humanity  which 
enables  a  people  to  plead  neutrality  as  an  unchallengeable 
justification  for  its  acts.  Directly  the  policy  of  "  America 
first  "  is  supplanted  by  that  of  "  humanity  first  "  neutrality 
and  the  championship  of  neutral  rights  to  the  point  of 
seriously  impeding  those  who  are  fighting  for  human 
liberty  is  seen  to  be  impossible  for  a  liberal  power. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  America  ough  to  enter  the 
war.  The  manner  in  which  one  nation  should  dis- 
charge its  duty  to  others  can  be  determined  only  by 
that  nation  itself,  and  in  this  case  America  is  obviously 
thinking  of  the  possible  service  she  may  be  able  to 
render  as  mediator  between  the  warring  states.  But  it 
does  mean  that  her  Government  should  no  longer  screen 
itself  behind  the  fiction  of  neutrality  and  should  declare  as 
the  basis  of  its  policy  the  undoubted  determination  of  the 
American  people  to  do  nothing  to  help  tyranny  to  vanquish 
liberty  in  Europe.  That  is  the  logical  and  honourable 
position.  There  is  no  moral  issue  involved  between  America 
and  the  Allies.  At  one  time  she  was  within  measurable 
distance  of  participation  in  the  war  in  defence  of  human 
rights,  and  had  she  done  so  she  would  herself  have  broken 
the  very  laws  for  which  she  now  contends.  The  real  diffi- 
culty is  that  it  implies  coming  to  an  official  judgment  about 
the  moral  issues  in  the  war,  and  that  is  exactly  what  the 
prevailing  nationalism  considers  as  the  unpardonable  sin. 
And  therefore  it  is  exactly  here  that  the  break  with  the  false 
gospel  which  has  blinded  all  our  eyes  must  come  if  ever  we 
are  to  rise  above  the  plane  of  recurring  wars.  Not  the  least 
service  which  America  could  render  to  the  world  would  be 
to  break  down  the  immoral  doctrine  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
non-combatants  to  avoid  any  official  expression  of  opinion 
about  the  merits  of  a  controversy  between  other  members 
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of  the  human  family  to  which  all  belong,  unless  their  own 
national  interests  happen  to  become  involved,  and  publicly 
to  avow  that  its  policy,  while  unfriendly  towards  none, 
could  not  be  indifferent  to  the  purpose  of  the  belligerent 
powers  or  to  the  issue  of  the  war,  and  would  be  concerned 
not  merely  with  the  championing  of  the  integrity  of  neutral 
rights,  but  mainly  with  helping  the  nations  of  the  earth  to 
liberty,  unity  and  peace,  in  whatever  manner  it  thought 
right. 

The  attitude  indicated  in  the  Note,  however,  may  have 
even  more  disastrous  consequences  when  it  comes  to  the 
discussion  of  peace.  America's  greatest  service  to  the  cause 
of  human  unity  and  peace  will  not  be  to  act  as  mediator 
between  the  belligerent  powers.  It  will  be  as  a  member  of 
the  Peace  Conference,  and  of  the  Concert  into  which 
it  may  grow.  If  she  is  dominated  by  the  nationalist 
spirit  she  is  bound  to  refuse  to  participate  as  a  responsible 
equal  in  its  deliberations.  She  will  be  willing  to  act  as 
arbitrator,  and  attend  with  a  watching  brief,  but  she  will 
not  commit  herself  to  discussing  with  others  the  future  of 
the  American  world,  or  assuming  any  share  of  responsi- 
bility for  helping  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  old  world. 
Yet  on  her  decision  all  the  hopes  of  human  unity  will  hang. 
By  breaking  with  her  long-established  national  tradition 
and  assuming  common  responsibilities  for  maintaining 
right  and  justice  throughout  the  world  she  can  probably 
save  the  world  from  another  Armageddon.  By  clinging 
to  the  policy  of  isolation  she  can  condemn  mankind  to 
another  era  of  estrangement  and  war. 


VIII.    THE  HARVEST  OF  SACRIFICE 

ONLY  now  are  we  beginning  to  realise  the  full  import  of 
the  war.    The  Allies  entered  it  to  fight  for  liberty. 
They  find  now  that  the  harvest  of  their  sacrifices  may  be 
not  freedom  only  but  unity  and  peace  for  all  mankind.     The 
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attainment  of  this  goal  will  not  be  easy.  Only  the  most 
resolute  pursuit  of  it  will  overmaster  the  selfish  and 
separatist  tendencies  of  the  national  spirit  within  ourselves. 
If  we  are  to  reach  it  all  the  great  nations  must  labour 
together.  On  the  western  democracies,  who  understand 
better  the  spirit  of  unity  and  freedom,  a  special  responsibility 
rests.  Fortunately  there  are  good  omens.  Italy  has  before 
it  the  ringing  message  of  Mazzini.  France  in  the  recent 
words  of  M.  Briand  has  declared  herself  "  the  champion  of 
the  world."  "  Aroused,  and  sword  in  hand,  she  fights  for 
civilization  and  the  independence  of  peoples.  When  she 
lowers  the  sword  it  will  be  because  she  will  have  obtained  all 
the  guarantees  of  a  durable  and  solid  peace,  and  by  this 
peace,  given  to  the  world  by  France  and  her  Allies,  all 
4  arriere  pensee  '  of  tyrannical  domination  will  give  way  to 
the  idea  of  the  progress  of  civilization  through  freedom  of 
the  peoples  enjoying  full  automony."  On  America,  too, 
as  we  have  seen,  there  will  fall  a  fateful  decision. 

Our  task,  however,  is  not  to  speak  of  the  duty  of  other 
nations,  but  to  see  that  we  perform  our  own.  And  on  our 
shoulders  there  rests,  perhaps,  the  greatest  responsibility 
of  all.  For  it  is  easier  for  the  British  Commonwealth 
than  for  any  of  the  other  great  Powers  to  rise  above  the 
nationalist  idea.  Its  very  size  and  geographical  distribu- 
tion give  it  a  perspective  which  already  embraces  the  whole 
earth.  As  it  contains  a  quarter  of  the  human  race  and 
peoples  of  every  race  and  colour  and  of  every  degree 
of  civilization,  it  can  bring  to  the  peace  conference  practical 
experience  of  how  to  deal  with  all  the  most  difficult 
questions  which  will  confront  it.  The  problems  of  racial 
animosity  between  civilized  peoples  have  been  solved  on 
the  basis  of  equal  rights  in  South  Africa  and  Canada.  The 
ideas  of  trusteeship  and  the  open  door  have  been  the 
governing  principle  of  the  government  of  its  dependencies 
for  more  than  a  century.  It  has  been  found  possible  to 
reconcile  the  growth  of  nations  as  distinct  and  individual 
as  those  of  Europe,  with  loyal  membership  of  a  larger 
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commonwealth.  The  very  existence  of  the  British  Com- 
monwealth itself  is  a  constant  demonstration  that  not 
force  or  fear,  but  the  reign  of  law  and  the  principle  that 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  must  prevail  over  the  selfish 
interests  of  any  part,  are  the  true  guardians  of  unity  and 
peace. 

The  war  in  showing  us  that  the  ancient  cause  of  liberty, 
for  which  we  had  fought  in  the  past,  had  still  to  be  won, 
has  given  us  a  unity  we  have  not  known  for  many  a  day. 
In  entering  it  we  redeemed,  at  a  heavy  price,  the  mistakes 
and  blindness  of  a  selfish  past.  But  the  war  has  done 
more.  It  has  disclosed  to  us  that  when  this  battle  is  won 
we  have  the  still  greater  mission  of  helping  to  bring  unity 
and  brotherhood  to  all  mankind.  That  mission  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  to  which  any  peoples  could  be  called.  Let 
us  shoulder  it  manfully,  and  in  doing  so  let  us  remember 
that  it  will  be  achieved  only  in  so  far  as  we  think  of  others  as 
well  as  of  ourselves,  and  banish  resolutely  from  our  hearts 
hatred  and  envy,  greed  and  revenge.  As  Mazzini  wrote  : 
"  We  must  convince  men  that  they,  sons  of  God,  have 
here  on  earth  to  carry  out  one  law,  and  that  each  of  us 
must  live  not  to  himself,  but  to  others ;  that  the  end 
of  life  is  not  to  have  more  or  less  of  happiness,  but  to 
make  ourselves  and  others  better  ;  that  to  fight  injustice 
and  errors  everywhere,  for  our  brothers'  sake,  is  not  a 
right  only,  but  a  duty — a  duty  that  we  may  not  without 
sin  neglect — a  duty  that  lasts  as  long  as  life."  If  we  live 
up  to  this  standard  ourselves  we  shall  succeed,  though  the 
way  will  be  long  and  the  discouragements  many.  What 
is  more,  in  thus  working  for  the  world  we  shall  heal  our 
own  wounds.  The  barren  strife  between  parties  will 
merge  into  a  healthy  controversy  as  to  how  the  common 
good  is  to  be  secured.  The  struggle  between  capital  and 
labour  will  be  less  bitter  when  both  sides  think  first  of  how 
they  can  help  one  another  to  an  ampler  and  more  human 
life,  and  how  their  joint  activity  can  benefit  the  community 
as  a  whole.  The  Imperial  problem  too  will  be  simple 
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when  it  ceases  to  be  a  matter  of  rights,  and  becomes  a 
question  of  how  best  the  five  nations  of  one  Commonwealth 
can  combine  in  leading  to  self-government  those  great  depen- 
dencies which  are  their  primary  charge,  and  how  they  can 
best  associate  to  help  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  unity  and 
peace.  The  gospel  promise  "  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you,"  is 
not  less  true  of  politics  than  of  religion.  In  working  for 
those  measures  which  will  make  impossible  for  ever  the 
merciless  fratricide  and  the  untold  griefs  and  sufferings 
of  nationalist  wars,  we  shall  gain  also  that  internal  harmony 
and  peace,  for  which,  if  we  think  only  of  attaining  them 
for  ourselves,  we  shall  strive  in  vain. 


THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE'S  FINANCIAL 

TASK 


EVERY   month  which   passes   brings  more  and  more 
into  prominence  the  magnitude  of  the  financial  burden 
which  the  war  is  placing  on  the  shoulders  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  British  Empire,  and  the  magnitude,  too,  of  their 
financial  and  economic  power. 

In  previous  numbers  of  THE  ROUND  TABLE  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  elucidate  the  true  nature  of  the  financial 
problem  before  us,  and  what  efforts  and  sacrifices  it  demands 
from  the  whole  people.  The  subject  is  so  all-important 
that  no  apology  is  needed  for  returning  to  it.  The  strain 
to  which  the  United  Kingdom  is  being,  and  will  be,  sub- 
jected is  clearly  evidenced  by  our  vast  expenditure.  We 
have  been  told  officially  that  everyone  must  be  ready  to 
give  the  Government  through  taxation  or  loan  at  least 
half  his  income,  and  we  have  been  warned  that  our  financial 
strength  is  to  be  strained  to  the  uttermost.  It  is  not  the 
intention  of  this  article  to  discuss  in  detail  the  financial 
measures  and  expedients  by  which  the  Government  will 
have  to  meet  the  Country's  requirements.  Its  aim  is 
rather  to  examine  the  financial  and  economic  problem 
as  it  concerns  the  nation  as  a  whole,  to  investigate  what 
is  really  happening  beneath  all  this  machinery  of  loans  and 
taxation,  and,  finally,  to  make  clear  what  part  can  and 
should  be  played  not  only  by  the  citizens  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  also  by  the  Governments  and  citizens  of 
every  other  part  of  the  Empire,  if  we  are  to  carry  through 
the  war  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
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I.  THE  FINANCIAL  POSITION. 

MR  McKENNA  has  recently  estimated  that  our 
expenditure  during  this  financial  year  will  be  about 
£i, 600,000,000.  Of  this  about  £300,000,000,  will  be 
covered  by  taxation,  leaving  £1,300,000,000  to  be  covered 
by  loan.  In  last  July  a  loan  of  £600,000,000  was  raised. 
To  cover  our  expenditure  up  to  the  end  of  next  March 
loans  in  some  form  or  other  amounting  to  not  less  than 
another  £600,000,000  will  be  required.  By  March  next 
our  daily  expenditure  will  probably  be  well  over  £5,000,000 
a  day,  or  at  the  rate  of  not  much  less  than  £2,000,000,000  a 
year,  a  sum  practically  equal  to  the  nation's  whole  income. 
Our  revenue  for  next  year  is  estimated  at  about  £400,000,000. 
In  other  words,  if  the  war  lasts  for  another  year  beyond 
March  next,  we  shall  have  to  find  an  additional 
£1,600,000,000  by  loan.  Thus  our  financial  burden, 
vast  as  it  is  now,  is  growing  rapidly.  Our  present  ex- 
penditure is  enormously  increased  by  the  necessity  we  are 
under  of  lending  very  large  sums  to  our  Allies.  These, 
we  are  told,  will  amount  this  financial  year  to  about 
£400,000,000.  We  may  hope  in  time  to  recover  these 
huge  debts,  but  for  the  time  being  they  are  just  as  much 
expenditure  which  we  must  meet  as  anything  else. 
How  important  and  essential  is  the  financial  help  we 
give  to  our  Allies  is  proved  by  the  calculation  that  our 
loans  are  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  equipment  and  main- 
tenance in  the  field  of  3,000,000  men. 

We  have  raised  already  since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
in  one  way  and  another,  by  loan,  or  Exchequer  or  Treasury 
Bills,  something  between£i,  100,000,000  and£i, 200,000,000. 
We  have  got  to  go  on  raising  money  now  at  still  greater 
speed.  Somehow  or  other  the  Government  must  have 
the  money  it  requires.  If  it  cannot  get  it  by  normal 
methods  it  must  get  it  how  it  can,  even  if  it  were  even- 
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tually  driven  to  forced  loans,  or  inflation  of  currency. 
As  long  as  the  people  of  a  country  are  prepared  to  go 
on  righting,  continue  to  believe  in  their  own  financial 
stability  as  a  state,  and  can  produce  or  buy  what  is  necessary 
for  themselves  and  their  soldiers,  they  need  not  be  absolutely 
prevented  by  lack  of  "  money."  If  the  goods  are  there,  and 
the  Government's  I.O.U.'s  are  taken,  the  "  money  "  can  be 
created ;  the  printing  press  can  print  more  currency, 
and  State  loan  banks  can  be  created,  as  in  Germany,  to 
lend  money  on  all  kinds  of  security.  But  necessary  as 
these  measures  may  be,  let  no  one  suppose  they  are  not 
evil.  They  lead  to  great  inflation  and  to  a  continued 
rise  in  prices.  They  may  for  the  time  being  deceive  the 
country  by  providing  all  the  appearances  of  prosperity. 
Money  will  be  plentiful ;  high  prices  will  yield  great  profits  ; 
the  huge  Government  expenditure  will  lead  to  a  wide 
redistribution  of  wealth.  Yet  meanwhile  the  appearance 
of  greater  wealth  will  be  accompanied  in  reality  by  its 
increasing  shrinkage.  The  deposits  of  the  banks  may 
increase,  but  the  real  wealth,  which  they  represent,  will 
be  less.  High  prices  may  to  many  bring  great  profits  ; 
to  many  more  they  will  bring  great  suffering.  The  infla- 
tion of  credit  may  encourage  and  allow  for  a  time  of  in- 
creased consumption,  but,  since  it  does  not  add  one  iota 
to  production,  it  will  only  add  to  the  increasing  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  supply  meeting  demand  and  of  the  country 
paying  for  its  foreign  purchases.  The  financial  measures, 
whether  by  loan  or  taxation,  which  the  Government 
may  take  to  supply  its  needs  in  the  way  of  money,  are  of 
the  first  importance  for  the  maintenance  of  our  credit 
and  for  the  conduct  of  the  war.  But  with  these  details 
this  article  is  not  concerned.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that 
somehow  or  other  the  Government  will  be  able  to  obtain 
at  home  all  the  money  it  requires,  to  buy  such  goods  as 
can  be  produced  at  home. 

If  Austria-Hungary  can  find  the  money  to  keep  armies 
of  millions  in  the  field  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  we  can. 
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Our  real  problem  is  a  different  one.  It  is  whether  we — 
i.e.,  the  nation  as  a  whole,  Government  and  people  alike- 
can  continue  to  b\iyfrom  abroad  all  the  goods,  food,  muni- 
tions, etc.,  which  we  and  our  Allies  must  have.  And  here 
it  is  no  longer  so  much  a  question  of  financial  expedients. 
We  may  raise  twenty  war  loans  in  this  country;  we  may 
tax  ourselves  twenty  times  as  much;  but  that  will  not 
provide  us  with  a  single  dollar  to  pay  the  Americans 
what  we  owe  them.  Our  own  internal  currency,  our  own 
Government's  I.O.U.'s  are  good  enough  for  us,  but  they 
are  no  good  to  America.  It  is  no  good  our  Government 
offering  Americans  a  cheque  on  the  Bank  of  England. 
They  want  money  which  is  current  in  their  country,  not 
our  money.  Our  Government  may,  it  is  true,  persuade 
them,  as  indeed  it  has  just  done,  to  lend  it  some  of  their 
money,  which  it  can  then  use  for  payments  due  over  there. 
But  apart  from  what  it  can  borrow,  it  has  no  other  means 
to  pay  beyond  such  as  are  available  to  the  ordinary  British 
citizen.  It  can  find  money  to  pay  abroad  only  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  our  exports,  or  by  the  sale  of  gold,  or  by  the 
sale  of  securities,  or  for  money  due  to  us  for  services  ren- 
dered, such  as  freight.  Since,  therefore,  we  are  buying 
so  enormously  from  abroad,  it  is  worth  while  to  consider 
by  what  means  we  propose  to  pay.  For  if  those  means 
were  to  fail  us  and  we  could  not  persuade  our  foreign 
creditors  to  lend,  no  financial  expedients,  such  as  the 
Government  may  use  to  provide  itself  with  money  in  its 
own  country,  will  help  us. 

We  should  then  have  to  go  without  the  goods  we 
want,  or  in  any  case  cut  down  our  requirements  drasti- 
cally. That  is  no  figure  of  speech.  We  are  not  lending 
^400,000,000  a  year  to  our  Allies  because  we  like  doing  it. 
We  are  doing  it  because  they  can  no  longer  buy  what 
they  want  for  themselves.  Russia  can  find  the  "  money  " 
she  wants  in  her  own  country,  but  she  cannot  export  the 
goods  to  pay  for  what  she  wants  from  foreign  countries, 
nor  will  they  lend  her  their  goods  on  credit.  Therefore 
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she  must  either  do  without  what  is  essential  for  her,  or 
we  must  help  her.  This  assistance  in  purchasing  from 
abroad,  which  we  grant  so  lavishly  to  our  Allies,  is  vital 
for  them.  Let  us  examine  our  capacity  to  continue  it. 


II.  THE  ECONOMIC  POSITION 

(a)    The  National  Income  and  Expenditure  of  the   United 

Kingdom. 

IT  is  simpler  for  a  clear  understanding  of  the  burden 
which  the  war  entails  on  Great  Britain,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  alone  it  can  be  met,  to  ignore  for  the 
time  being  the  financial  elements  of  the  problem,  and  to 
fix  our  minds  rather  on  things :  on  the  actual  processes  of 
production  and  consumption  lying  beneath  all  that  intri- 
cate financial  machinery,  which  is  apt  to  obscure  realities. 
Neither  in  peace  nor  in  war  does  a  nation  live  on 
"  money."  Its  gold  and  silver  coins  have,  it  is  true, 
an  intrinsic  value  of  their  own,  but  neither  they  nor  its 
banknotes,  nor  its  currency  notes,  nor  its  bank  deposits 
are  its  real  wealth.  Its  real  wealth  is  something  quite 
different.  It  consists  of  all  those  existing  things  which 
the  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  past  generations,  and  of  this 
generation  too,  have  produced,  and  are  from  day  to  day 
producing.  It  is  from  this  mass  of  wealth,  which  either 
has  been  produced  in  the  past  or  is  day  by  day  being 
produced — i.e.,  from  its  capital  and  income— that  a 
nation's  needs,  whether  in  peace  or  war,  can  alone  be 
met.  There  is  only  one  other  source,  and  that  a  tem- 
porary and  unstable  one — namely,  borrowing  from  other 
nations,  or  in  other  words  the  sale  by  foreign  nations 
of  their  goods  for  the  time  being  on  credit.  No  inflation 
of  credit,  no  increase  of  currency,  no  financial  manipulation 
will  of  itself  produce  a  single  additional  grain  of  wheat 
or  a  single  additional  cartridge. 
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It  is  worth  while  to  return  again  to  the  examination — 
already  made  in  the  June  number  of  THE  ROUND  TABLE — 
of  the  exact  nature  of  a  nation's  capital  and  income,  since 
important  consequences,  which  are  not  generally  under- 
stood, bearing  on  the  conduct  of  every  man  and  woman 
in  war  time,  flow  therefrom. 

A  nation's  capital  may  be  defined  as  the  whole  mass  01 
its  accumulated  wealth  consisting  of: 

(a)  Fixed  assets  such  as  land,  mines,  buildings,  machinery, 

railways,  roads,  canals,  etc. 
(£)  Live  stock,  stocks  of  raw  materials,  and  manufactured 

articles  of  every  kind. 

(c)  Gold  and  silver  coins,  and  bullion. 

(d)  Debts  owing  by  foreign  nations,  and  property  owned 

in   foreign   countries — e.g.,   through   bond   or   share- 
holdings in  foreign  companies. 

(e)  The  intangible  but  all-important  capital   represented 

by  the  inherited  and  acquired  skill,  energy,  organi- 
zation,  discipline,    and    productive    capacity    of  the 
people. 
A  nation's  income,  which  is  larger  or  smaller  according 

to  the  amount  and  quality  of  its  capital,  consists  roughly 

of: 

(a)  Its   current   output   or   production   of  wealth  in  the 

form  of  usable  or  suitable  articles  of  any  kind,  or 

service  exchangeable  therefor. 
(£)  Its  earnings  from  other  nations  for  services  rendered 

— e.g.,   debts  due   to  Great   Britain  for  freight,   for 

banking  commissions,  etc. 
(c)  Its  revenue  derived  from  foreign  investments. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  reality  the  income  under 

(b]  and  (c)  does  not  come  to  it  in  the  form  of  money.     In 
reality  it  enables  the  creditor  nation  to  obtain  goods  from 
foreign  countries  to  the  extent  of  those  earnings  and  that 
revenue  without  having  to  export  goods  to  pay  for  them. 
From  the  national  point  of  view  therefore  they  represent 
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so  much  additional  wealth  in  the  form  of  goods  which  the 
nation  can  consume. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  figures  usually  given  by 
statisticians  for  the  value  of  our  capital  and  income  as 
compared  with  Germany's,  and  for  the  respective  expen- 
diture of  the  two  nations,  a  comparison  which  gives  some 
remarkable  results.  Statistical  figures  of  this  nature 
can  only  be  very  approximately  true,  and  other  difficulties 
arise,  in  comparing  results  as  between  nations,  whose 
standards  of  life  and  ways  of  living  are  very  different. 
Nevertheless  they  form  an  adequate  ground  for  broad 
comparisons.  Dr.  Helfferich,  the  present  German 
Finance  Minister,  placed  Germany's  capital  wealth 
in  1913  at  something  under  £16,000,000,000.  He 
estimated  the  United  Kingdom's  capital  wealth  at  only 
£ 1 2,000,000,000.  But  British  statisticians  make  a  con- 
siderably higher  valuation,  and  usually  give  for  the  United 
Kingdom  the  same  figure  as  he  gives  for  Germany — 
namely,  .£16,000,000,000.  Since,  then,  the  populations 
are  respectively  68,000,000  and  47,000,000  our  capital 
wealth  per  head  is  considerably  greater,  a  result  due  no 
doubt  in  the  main  to  our  much  greater  holdings  of  foreign 
and  Colonial  securities,  which  are  usually  said  to  equal 
about  £4,000,000,000,  though  it  is  probable  that  they  have 
of  recent  years  largely  decreased  in  value.  The  com- 
parative figures  for  income  yield  still  more  striking  results. 
For  Germany  we  will  take  Dr.  HelfTerich's  figures,  for 
the  United  Kingdom  the  figures  of  the  Census  of  Pro- 
duction of  1907,  though  since  that  date  our  wealth  must 
undoubtedly  have  increased. 

England.  Germany. 

Goods,  and  Services  pro-  £  £ 

duced   and   received, 

about 2,150,000,000      1,960,000,000 

Goods    and   services    con- 
sumed     1,800,000,000      1,560,000,000 

Surplus  wealth      . .          . .         350,000,000         400,000,000 
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These  figures  show  that  47,000,000  British  have  an 
income  of  .£2,150,000,000,  or  just  over  £46  per  head, 
whereas  68,000,000  Germans  have  an  income  of 
.£1,960,000,000,  or  under  £29  per  head.  They  further  show 
that,  while  our  expenditure  per  head  is  over  £38,  Germany's 
is  ^23.  According  to  this  calculation  each  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  United  Kingdom  spends  £15  a  year 
per  head  more  than  each  German  man,  woman,  and 
child,  and  if,  therefore,  we  were  to  cut  down  our  expendi- 
ture to  theirs,  we  should  save  .£720,000,000  per  annum. 
The  German  economy  in  expenditure  is  especially  striking 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  living  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  higher  in  Germany  than  in  England.  It  is 
not,  however,  intended  to  argue  that  the  comparison  is 
actually  a  fair  one,  or  that  so  huge  a  saving  is  reasonably 
to  be  expected  from  us.  Indeed,  owing  to  the  different 
standards  of  the  two  nations  no  accurate  mathematical 
comparison  is  possible.  If  we  were  to  cut  down  our 
expenditure  so  drastically,  we  might  cut  down  much  of 
our  income  with  it.  The  figures  quoted  are,  however, 
sufficient  to  show  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  room  for 
economy  in  our  way  of  living.  They  are  especially  remark- 
able if  one  remembers  that  the  German  standard  must 
by  now  have  been  cut  down  again  far  below  ^23  per  head, 
probably,  indeed,  at  least  one-third  lower,  while  ours 
has  hardly  been  reduced  at  all,  if,  indeed,  it  has  not 
increased. 

It  is  vital  to  grasp  how  all-important  is  a  nation's 
annual  production  of  wealth.  Whether  in  peace  or  war 
what  it  lives  on  is  what  it  produces  from  day  to  day. 
The  figures  quoted  above  show  that  the  wealth — i.e., 
the  materials,  goods  and  services — produced  each  year 
in  this  country  are  not  much  less  than  one-sixth  of  the 
total  capital  wealth  of  the  country,  resulting  from  the 
efforts  of  all  past  generations.  It  is  true  that  the  great 
bulk  of  this  annual  production  is  immediately  consumed, 
only  something  under  one-fifth  being  added  to  the  capital 
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stock.  Yet  nothing  could  show  more  clearly  that  a  nation's 
true  wealth  lies  in  the  harmonious  employment  of  the 
energy,  skill,  productive  capacity,  and  thrift  of  its  citizens. 
A  nation's  production  of  wealth  is  not  something  fixed. 
It  is  capable  of  being  indefinitely  expanded  by  the  appli- 
cation of  increased  capital — i.e.,  by  the  savings  of  the 
nation  transformed  into  additional  or  improved  plant, 
into  labour-saving  devices,  into  increased  motive  horse- 
power per  man,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  greater 
efficiency  of  labour,  superior  management,  and  the  greater 
co-ordination  of  the  efforts  of  labour  and  capital.  But, 
if  owing  to  extravagance  and  failure  to  save  the  necessary 
capital,  owing  to  inefficiency  of  labour,  restriction  of 
output,  or  bad  organisation,  owing  to  continued  friction 
between  capital  and  labour,  a  nation's  income  falls  far 
below  what  it  might  be,  then  all  classes  will  suffer  and  the 
nation  as  a  whole  fall  behind  its  competitors. 

In  normal  times,  as  will  have  been  seen,  nations  like 
England  and  Germany  have  an  income  a  good  deal  larger 
than  their  expenditure.  They  add  yearly  quite  a  large 
amount  to  their  capital  wealth.  The  more  they  save 
the  more  easily  do  they  increase  each  year  their  surplus 
wealth.  And  this  surplus  wealth  is  then  applied  in  the 
direction  of  improving  the  national  plant  as  defined 
above,  adding  to  and  bettering  the  machinery  of  produc- 
tion and  transport,  or  else  in  lending  capital  to  foreign 
countries.  Nevertheless  this  annual  surplus  income,  out 
of  which  improved  conditions  of  living  are  built  up, 
is  never  so  large  as  it  might  be.  Certainly  in  England 
it  might  be  far  larger.  Its  size  depends  (i)  on  the 
productive  energy  of  the  nation  and  on  every  man 
helping  to  produce  as  much  as  possible,  (2)  on  the  nation 
consuming  only  that  portion  of  the  product  which  is 
necessary  for  its  true  needs,  and  on  every  citizen  wasting 
on  useless  purposes  as  little  as  possible.  It  has  already 
been  pointed  out  how  serious  from  the  point  of  view  of 
production  is  the  policy  of  restriction  of  output,  fatal, 
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indeed,  both  morally  and  economically.  The  maldis- 
tribution of  the  national  income,  which  imbues  the 
working  classes  with  a  sense  of  injury  and  injustice  and 
leads  to  so  much  dangerous  friction  between  capital 
and  labour,  in  turn  checks  production  and  so  injures  the 
whole  nation.  With  a  proper  distribution  of  wealth  the 
greatest  possible  production  must  be  of  equal  advantage 
to  all  classes.  The  problem  of  the  better  distribution 
of  the  national  income  is,  therefore,  one  for  which  some 
solution,  or  at  least  amelioration,  is  vitally  required. 

On  the  side  of  consumption  the  growing  wealth  of  a 
nation  and  its  bad  distribution  tends  to  great  waste. 
The  growth  of  luxury  diverts  the  nation's  productive 
powers  into  supplying  unproductive  articles.  All  classes 
become  wasteful  in  food,  drink,  clothing,  and  household 
economy  generally.  What  this  means  may  be  gathered 
from  Sir  Robert  Giffen's  estimate,  made  some  years  ago, 
that  34  per  cent,  of  the  national  expenditure  is  on  food 
and  drink,  13  per  cent,  on  dress,  and  16  per  cent,  in  "  house  " 
expenditure,  including  rent,  furniture,  light,  etc.  The 
rich  become  wasteful  in  all  their  pleasures,  motoring, 
dress,  servants,  etc.  They  demand  that  labour  shall  be 
uselessly  employed  in  providing  for  all  their  unnecessary 
wants,  and  the  less  rich  follow  suit  as  best  they  can.  Take 
one  or  two  instances  of  wasteful  consumption.  Our 
drink  bill  in  1913  was  over  £166,000,000.  All  that  money 
could  have  been  productively  employed.  As  it  was,  it 
went  to  employ  labour,  capital  and  ability  on  the 
growth  of  barley  and  hops,  the  working  of  breweries  and 
distilleries,  and  on  the  management  of  countless  public- 
houses  In  the  end  the  product  of  all  this  great  labour 
and  effort  had  gone  down  the  throats  of  the  people,  gene- 
rally to  their  great  detriment,  and  nothing  remained. 
Had  it  been  diverted  for  the  betterment  of  our  productive 
industries — suppose,  for  instance,  that  it  had  been  em- 
ployed in  providing  better  motive  power  for  our  indus- 
tries or  in  rebuilding  our  canals  or  in  better  clothing, 
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housing,  or  education  of  the  poorer  classes — our  wealth 
would  have  been  much  greater.  Again,  when  a  rich 
man  employs  much  labour  and  capital  in  his  unpro- 
ductive pleasures,  in  keeping,  for  instance,  too  large  a 
number  of  men-servants  or  gardeners  for  pleasure  gardens, 
or  when  his  wife  employs  many  dressmakers,  they  are 
diverting  the  nation's  labour  and  capital  from  productive 
to  unproductive  wealth.  Nor  is  it  only  the  rich  who 
err,  though  in  their  case  the  error  is  the  more  glaring 
and  the  less  pardonable.  The  poorer  classes  in  this 
country  are  perhaps  less  thrifty  than  their  fellows  in  any 
great  civilized  country  except  the  United  States.  Unfor- 
tunately there  are  too  many  millions  for  whom  saving  is 
practically  an  impossibility.  But,  even  where  it  is  possible, 
it  is  a  comparatively  rare  virtue,  as  the  profits  of  public- 
houses,  cinemas,  theatres,  and  racecourse  "  bookies " 
show.  Many  social  troubles  would  be  remedied  if  both 
rich  and  poor  learnt  more  of  the  true  art  of  economical 
living. 

(b)  The  Effect  of  War  on  the  National  Income  and  Expendi- 
ture. 

THE  effect  of  modern  war  on  a  nation's  income  is 
profound.  It  changes  the  amount,  and  still  more 
the  character,  both  of  the  production  and  the  consumption. 
It  is  not  possible  to  calculate  accurately  the  extent  of 
the  changes.  The  unknown  factors  are  too  many.  But  it 
is  possible  to  show  generally  the  influences  at  work  and 
to  form  some  measure  of  their  effects. 

The  national  income  and  expenditure  of  the  United 
Kingdom  were  estimated  above  at  about  £2,150,000,000, 
and  £1,800,000,000  respectively.  The  income  has  been 
affected  in  the  first  place  by  the  withdrawal,  most  of  them 
from  productive  occupations,  of  about  3,000,000  soldiers 
and  sailors  between  the  ages  of  18  and  44.' 

Now,  since  the  "  occupied  males  "  between  those  ages 
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in  England  and  Wales  amounted  in  1911  to  7,200,000,  it  is 
clear,  after  adding  the  equivalent  figure  for  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  that  well  over  one-third  of  the  most  vigorous 
"  occupied  males  "  have  gone.  On  the  other  hand  the 
gap  has  been  partly  filled  at  any  rate  by  unemployed  men, 
by  women  and  boys,  and  by  harder  work  and  more  over- 
time generally.  It  is  possible  indeed  that  the  loss  of 
productive  power  has  not  exceeded  10  per  cent.  Let  us 
suppose  that  the  nation's  productive  income,  excluding 
therefrom  soldiers'  wages  as  not  being  in  this  sense  pro- 
ductive, and  excluding  rises  in  prices,  which  affect  income 
and  expenditure  equally,  has  fallen  to  £2,000,000,000,  or 
by  7J  per  cent. 

In  the  second  place,  however,  that  product  has  changed 
largely  in  character.  It  has  changed  owing  to  the  enormous 
demand  by  ourselves  and  our  Allies  for  munitions  of  war, 
not  used  before.  Let  us  assume  for  a  moment  that  the 
consumption  of  the  nation,  including  the  non-munition 
consumption  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  is  as  usual 
and  amounts  to  £1,800,000,000.  Our  income  being 
£2,000,000,000,  there  is  a  surplus  of  only  £200,000,000 
left  to  meet  all  the  munitions  required  by  ourselves  and 
all  our  loans  to  our  Allies,  which  will  be  taken  in  the  form  of 
goods  from,  us  or  other  nations.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
how  much  out  of  our  Government  expenditure  of 
£1,600,000,000  is  in  respect  of  these  two  items.  It  may 
well  be  £1,000,000,000.  If  so,  there  will  be  a  shortage 
of  £800,000,000,  which  must  be  met  either  by  saving,  or 
out  of  capital,  or  by  borrowing.  Let  it  be  remembered 
this  is  not  money  we  shall  be  short  of,  but  actual  goods. 

Let  us  give  the  calculation  in  another  way,  giving  figures 
for  actual  goods  produced  only,  and  omitting  altogether 
the  value  of  productive  services  such  as  the  services  of 
Government  servants,  railway  officials,  hotel  keepers,  etc. 

The  Census  of  Production  for  1907  gives  the  following 
figures  for  the  goods  which  we  actually  produced  or  ob- 
tained by  exchange,  or  lent  abroad  by  way  of  investment : 
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1.  Goods    used    for    personal    con-  £ 
sumption       ....      1,410,000,000 

2.  Goods  available  for  capital  pur- 
poses : — 

(a)  Maintenance   of  existing 

plant       ....         180,000,000 
(b}  Investment  at  home        .         190,000,000 

3.  Goods  used  to  maintain  or  in- 
crease   stocks    of    consumable 

goods    .....  65,000,000 

4.  Goods  exported  as  means  of 

payment  for  loans  to  foreigners         100,000,000 


Total   .£1,945,000,000 


This  figure  of  £1,945,000,000  represented  in  1907  not 
only  what  we  produced  for  our  own  use,  but  what  we  ob- 
tained from  abroad,  either  in  exchange  for  goods  exported 
or  in  return  for  money  due  for  interest  on  investments, 
freight,  etc.,  together  with  an  additional  £100,000,000  of 
goods  which  we  had  over  and  available  for  lending  abroad. 
Of  the  above  items  it  will  be  seen  that  Item  2  (a)  and  in 
part  Item  3  were  required  purely  for  maintaining  our  plant 
and  working  capital.  In  other  words,  say,  £200,000,000 
must  properly  be  deducted  to  arrive  at  what  goods  are 
available  for  consumption  without  living  on  our  capital. 

This  leaves  £1,745,000,000.  Now  if  we  assume,  as 
before,  that  our  production  of  goods  is  less  by  7^  per  cent., 
we  get  a  resulting  figure  of  £1,615,000,000.  On  the  as- 
sumption that  we  still  consume  for  personal  use 
£1,410,000,000,  and  yet  must  have  £1,000,000,000  of 
munitions  for  ourselves  and  goods  and  munitions  for  our 
Allies,  we  again  arrive  at  a  shortage  of  actual  goods  of 
about  £800,000,000.  This  actual  shortage  can  only  be 
covered  either  by  a  reduction  in  the  goods  consumed  for 
our  personal  use,  or  by  living  on  our  capital,  or  we  must  beg, 
borrow,  or  steal  from  our  neighbours. 
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Mention  has  more  than  once  been  made  of  our  living  on 
our  capital.  To  what  extent  can  we  meet  our  actual  short- 
age of  goods  in  that  way  ?  If  reference  is  made  to  the 
definition  of  national  capital  earlier  in  this  article,  it  will 
be  seen  that  much  of  it  is  obviously  unusable.  We 
cannot  actually  live  on  our  land,  railways,  machinery,  etc.  ; 
we  can,  it  is  true,  cease  to  keep  them  up  to  standard,  and 
spend  nothing  or  much  less  on  the  upkeep  of  our  national 
plant.  We  can,  too,  let  our  stocks  of  materials  and  live 
stock  diminish.  The  figures  just  quoted  from  the  census 
of  production  show  that  we  might  find  between.£2OO,ooo,ooo 
and  .£240,000,000  in  this  way,  that  being  the  actual  amount 
we  spend  yearly  on  upkeep.  But,  unless  our  plant  is  to 
go  to  rack  and  ruin,  we  cannot  long  continue  such  a 
spendthrift  policy.  Failing  this  we  can  only  live  on  our 
capital  to  the  extent  that  we  sell  it  to  foreign  countries. 
We  have,  it  is  calculated,  £4,000,000,000  of  investments 
outside  of  England,  though  their  value  must  be  less  now. 
But  only  quite  a  small  fraction  can  be  sold.  We  can  hardly 
sell  much  of  our  own  fixed  capital  in  our  own  country, 
and  the  last  thing  we  want  to  sell  is  our  mercantile  marine. 

We  can,  it  is  true,  sell  a  good  part  of  our  gold.  But, 
when  we  come  to  the  end  of  that  and  of  our  securities,  we 
have  no  other  resource  but  to  borrow,  unless  we  can  by 
efforts  in  production  and  saving  live  more  within  our  means. 

(c)  Our  Foreign  Debts. 

OWING  to  the  fact  that,  as  has  just  been  shown,  our 
needs  and  those  of  our  Allies  so  far  exceed  the  balance 
of  our  production  over  our  consumption,  we  are  buying  at 
an  enormously  increased  rate  from  foreign  countries  to 
fill  the  gap.  It  is  impossible  to  get  exact  figures  on  this 
score,  since  the  amount  of  Government  purchases  is 
unknown.  But  some  estimate  can  be  made.  According 
to  the  official  figures  our  imports  are  now  exceeding  our 
exports  at  the  rate  of  nearly  £400,000,000  a  year.  But 
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this  is  exclusive  of  Government  imports.  Let  us  suppose 
these  are  at  the  rate  of  £200,000,000  a  year,  though,  since 
no  figures  are  published,  this  must  be  simply  an  estimate. 
Against  this  total  of  £600,000,000  have  to  be  set  our  earn- 
ings on  account  of  freight,  banking  commissions,  and 
interest  on  investments  abroad.  The  two  latter  are 
certainly  smaller  than  they  were.  Freights  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  enormously  higher,  but  a  very  large  proportion 
of  our  mercantile  marine  has  been  taken  by  the  Navy,  and 
it  is  a  question  whether  the  amount  of  goods  we  are  carrying 
for  other  nations  is  not  very  much  smaller.  Our  earnings 
from  all  these  sources  are  usually  stated  at  about 
£350,000,000  a  year.  We  shall  be  optimistic  if  we  place 
them  now  at  £400,000,000.  That  still  leaves  a  debit 
balance  of  £200,000,000,  to  which  must  be  added  loans  to 
our  Allies  at  the  rate  of  £400,000,000  a  year,  making  a  total 
balance  against  us  of  £600,000,000.  This  great  sum  can 
only  be  met  out  of  capital,  i.e.,  by  selling  our  securities 
or  our  gold.  It  is  not  worth  while  making  any  estimate 
of  the  extent  to  which  we  can  meet  it  in  that  way.  In  so 
short  a  time  as  one  year  we  certainly  cannot  meet  it  all. 
The  only  alternative  is  to  borrow,  or  in  the  alternative  so 
to  increase  our  home  production  and  at  the  same  time 
reduce  our  scale  of  living  so  substantially  as  to  reduce  our 
imports. 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  our  position  in  this  subject 
with  that  of  Germany.  Germany  has  been  faced  with  all 
our  difficulties.  With  so  many  men  fighting  and  so  huge 
a  production  of  munitions,  her  national  income  available 
for  consumption  by  the  civil  population  must  have  been 
enormously  reduced.  Unlike  us,  she  cannot  make  up  the 
shortage  by  importing  from  abroad.  She  can  only  make 
both  ends  meet  by  her  own  efforts,  by  the  wholesale 
employment  of  women,  boys,  and  old  men,  by  the  extreme 
development  of  her  productive  energies,  by  living  on  capital 
in  the  sense  of  spending  not  a  penny  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  on  the  upkeep  of  roads,  railways,  houses,  machinery, 
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and  so  forth,  by  living  on  her  stocks  of  materials  and  live 
stock,  and  finally  by  the  utmost  economy  in  consumption 
on  the  part  of  her  whole  people.  Even  so  it  is  clear  that 
there  must  be  a  very  great  shortage  generally,  since  prices 
are  enormously  high.  The  economic  strain  and  suffering 
in  Germany  are  much  greater  than  they  are  yet  with  us. 
But  she  reaps  this  advantage  that  unlike  us  she  is  not  on 
the  way  to  pile  up  a  great  external  debt  which  must  later 
be  redeemed. 

How  long  we  can  continue  to  live  at  our  present  pace 
depends  on  the  extent  to  which  foreign  countries  and  es- 
pecially the  United  States  and  in  addition  also  the  British 
Dominions  are  ready  and  able  to  sell  the  goods  we  want 
from  them  on  credit.  In  normal  times  economic  forces 
would  of  themselves  very  quickly  prevent  a  nation  from 
living  beyond  its  means,  as  we  are  now  living.  Economic 
forces  are  always  pulling  a  nation  towards  an  equilibrium 
between  its  buying  and  selling.  So  great  a  balance  of 
trade  against  us  would  mean  so  great  a  fall  in  the  exchanges 
that  the  cost  of  importing  goods  would  become  pro- 
hibitive, and  we  should  be  driven  to  mend  our  ways.  But, 
when  Governments  buy  regardless  of  cost,  economic 
forces  cease  to  act.  Moreover,  we  are  attempting  by 
abnormal  means,  by  large  shipments  of  gold,  by  the  sale 
of  securities,  and  by  loans  such  as  the  recent  .£100,000,000 
loan  in  New  York,  to  maintain  artificially  the  exchanges. 
This  is  a  sound  and  indeed  a  necessary  policy,  but  it  has 
this  great  disadvantage,  that  the  ordinary  importer  is  not 
discouraged  from  importing  by  a  falling  exchange  and  the 
ordinary  consumer  from  consuming  by  quickly  rising  prices. 
Moreover,  our  imports  are  now  so  great  that  the  Anglo- 
French  loan  in  the  United  States  has  by  no  means  solved 
the  question  of  the  exchanges,  and  the  Government  will 
be  bound  very  seriously  to  consider  whether  imports  on 
the  present  huge  scale  can  be  permanently  combined  with 
the  free  export  of  gold  and  the  attempt  to  maintain  the 
exchanges  at  something  like  their  normal  figure, 
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Meanwhile  the  growing  shortage  of  goods,  the  in- 
creasing inflation  from  which  we  can  hardly  escape,  is 
bound  to  lead  to  higher  and  higher  prices.  The  more 
goods  each  of  us  consumes,  the  more  costly  and  difficult 
will  life  become  for  our  poorer  brethren,  and  the  greater 
the  burden  of  imports  on  the  country.  The  figures  in 
the  last  Board  of  Trade  returns  are  eloquent  of  this  fact. 
For  the  nine  months  ending  September,  1915,  we  imported 
£285,000,000  of  food,  drink,  and  tobacco,  as  against 
,£210,000,000  for  the  same  period  in  1913,  the  last  normal 
period  with  which  comparison  can  be  made.  For  the 
same  two  periods  we  imported  17,000,000  cwts.  less 
grain  and  flour  in  1915  than  in  1913,  and  yet  they  cost 
us  .£20,000,000  more.  We  imported  2,300,000  cwts.  less 
meat,  yet  meat  cost  us  £26,000,000  more. 

III.  THE  CAPITAL  AND  INCOME  OF  THE 
BRITISH  EMPIRE 

THE  discussion  hitherto  has  been  confined  to  the 
financial  and  economic  position  of  the  United  King- 
dom. But  it  may  be  asked  : — What  about  the  resources 
of  the  British  Empire  as  a  whole  ?  It  is  the  British  Empire, 
not  the  United  Kingdom  only,  which  is  at  war.  There 
is  no  part  of  the  British  Empire  which  is  not  vitally  con- 
cerned in  the  struggle.  Are  not  the  whole  resources  of 
the  Empire  available  ?  And  are  they  not  much  greater 
than  the  resources  of  the  United  Kingdom  only  ? 

In  1903  Sir  Robert  Giffen  made  the  following  estimate  : — 

Capital.  Income. 

Canada     .          .          .       £1,350,000,000  £270,000,000 

Australasia         .          .          1,150,000,000  210,000,000 

India         .          .          .          3,000,000,000  600,000,000 

South  Africa      .          .             600,000,000  100,000,000 

Remainder  of  Empire          1,200,000,000  200,000,000 


Total        .       £7,300,000,000       £1,380,000,000 
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Here  indeed  is  a  great  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  United 
Kingdom  alone,  and  since  1903  the  wealth  of  the  rest  of  the 
British  Empire  has  been  largely  increased.  Sir  Robert 
Giffen  then  estimated  the  income  per  head  of  Canada  and 
Australasia  at  ^£48,  as  against  .£42  for  the  United  Kingdom. 
Since  then  the  latter  figure  has  increased  to  .£46  and  it  is 
hardly  open  to  doubt  that  the  figure  for  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralasia has  increased  in  proportion.  Let  us  take  it  however 
at  .£50  per  head.  If  the  populations  of  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralasia are  taken  at  8,000,000  and  6,000,000  respectively, 
their  annual  incomes  would  then  be  .£400,000,000  and 
.£300,000,000  respectively.  If  Giffen  is  right  in  assuming 
that  for  a  new  country  the  income  could  be  estimated  at 
about  one-fifth  of  the  capital,  then  the  capital  of  Aus- 
tralasia and  Canada  would  be  ^£2,000,000,000  and 
.£1,500,000,000  respectively.  These  calculations  are  fairly 
accurately  borne  out  by  the  relative  size  of  the  banking 
deposits  in  each  country,  the  deposits  in  Canadian  banks 
being  over  .£200,000,000  and  in  Australia  (apart  from  New 
Zealand)  about  ^170,000,000,  as  compared  with  British 
deposits  of  roughly  £  1,000,000,000.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  figures  given  above  for  Canada — namely, 
capital  .£2,000,000,000,  income  ^400,000,000 — tally  almost 
exactly  with  the  figures  for  the  United  Kingdom  in  1816 
at  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  when  the  national  debt 
stood  at  over  .£800,000,000.  If  one  estimates  that  the 
United  Kingdom  is  now  raising  loans  at  the  rate  of 
j£ i, 400,000,000  a  year,  then  Canada  and  Australia,  if  they 
were  incurring  indebtment  at  the  same  rate  would,  on  the 
basis  of  their  income  as  compared  with  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  be  raising  about  .£250,000,000  and  £i 90,000,000 
annually,  and  on  the  basis  of  their  capital  about  .£170,000,000 
and  .£130,000,000  annually.  If  population  were  taken  as  a 
basis,  the  figures  would  come  out  approximately  the  same 
as  on  the  basis  of  income.  What  has  been  the  increase  in 
the  wealth  of  South  Africa,  of  India,  and  of  the  other 
dependencies  of  the  Empire  since  1903  it  is  impossible  to 
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say,  but  that  it  has  increased  greatly  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
If  it  could  be  assumed  to  have  increased  in  the  same 
proportion  as  that  of  Canada  and  Australia,  then  the  capital 
of  the  Empire  outside  the  United  Kingdom  would  be  over 
£10,000,000,000,  and  the  income  over  £2,000,000,000,  the 
income  thus  being  about  equal  to  that  of  the  United  King- 
dom. It  is  no  doubt,  however,  a  good  deal  too  sanguine 
to  suppose  that  India's  wealth  has  for  instance  increased 
in  the  same  ratio  as  Canada's.  Yet  the  figures  quoted  are 
sufficient  to  show  the  enormous  economic  strength  of  the 
Empire  as  a  whole. 

There  is  no  other  state  in  the  world  which  approaches 
anywhere  near  this  economic  strength  with  the  exception 
of  the  United  States.  If  all  this  great  wealth,  and  all  these 
resources  lay  within  a  ring  fence  and  could  be  as  readily 
and  as  directly  and  as  ruthlessly  employed  on  the  object 
of  the  war  as  are  being  and  will  be  those  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  could  be  developed  and  utilised  by  one  Govern- 
ment within  one  single  financial  system  and  with  a  single 
aim  to  the  war,  in  the  manner  that  the  resources  of  the 
United  States  would  for  instance  be  employed  in  similar 
circumstances,  the  addition  to  our  economic  strength 
would  be  enormous.  But  this  cannot  in  the  nature  of 
things  be  so.  Each  part  of  the  Empire  is  under  a  different 
Government  ;  each  possesses  a  separate  financial  system. 
Its  great  wealth  is,  so  to  speak,  stored  in  separate  reservoirs 
—a  British,  a  Canadian,  an  Australian,  an  Indian  reservoir. 
The  British  Government  can  by  its  taxation  and  its  loans 
only  pump  the  money  and  goods  it  requires  out  of  its  own 
reservoir ;  the  Canadian  and  Australian  Governments 
only  from  theirs.  If  the  British  reservoir  is  running  low, 
then  it  is  only  the  other  Governments  which  can  give  it 
or  lend  it  more  supplies.  It  is  worth  while  to  be  clear  as 
to  the  consequences  of  this  position.  The  food  products, 
the  raw  materials,  the  munitions  of  war,  which  England 
receives  from  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  are  in- 
valuable to  her,  but  so  long  as  she  has  to  pay  for  them  in 
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cash  she  is  no  better  off  financially  than  if  they  came  from 
neutrals.  It  makes  no  difference  to  the  British  Treasury 
whether  it  has  to  pay  $15  for  a  shell  to  an  American  or 
a  Canadian  manufacturer,  or  to  an  English  miller  whether 
he  pays  $i  a  bushel  for  wheat  to  Australia  or  the  Argentine. 
The  British  Treasury  and  the  English  miller  no  doubt  prefer 
to  buy  from  the  Canadian  manufacturer  and  the  Australian 
farmer,  so  as  to  keep  the  money  in  the  Empire.  But  to 
the  British  tax-payer  and  the  British  consumer  the  result 
is  identical.  In  truth,  the  great  wealth  of  the  British 
Dominions  over  the  seas,  while  potentially  of  enormous 
value,  is  of  use  in  the  present  war  only  in  so  far  as  it  is 
employed  on  its  objects.  And  it  can  only  be  so  employed 
to  the  extent  that  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  either 
meet  out  of  their  own  resources  their  own  cost  of  the  war, 
or  lend  money  out  of  those  resources  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, or  in  other  words  sell  them  their  exports  on  credit, 
just  as  the  United  States  by  lending  .£100,000,000  is  selling 
to  France  and  England  its  goods  to  that  extent  on  credit. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  it  lies  within  either  the  duty 
or  capacity  of,  say,  Australia  or  Canada  to  raise  by  loan  or 
taxation  any  sum,  proportionate  so  far  as  wealth  goes, 
to  that  which  is  being  raised  in  the  United  Kingdom.  A 
new  country  in  the  course  of  rapid  development,  with 
less  abundance  of  liquid  wealth  and  with  no  foreign  invest- 
ments, is  in  a  different  category  from  an  old  country  like 
England.  Yet  the  time  may  come,  and  quickly,  when 
Great  Britain  may  have  to  ask  the  larger  Dominions 
whether  there  is  any  method — in  addition  to  the  great  assist- 
ance in  men  already  given — whereby  they  can  contribute 
financially  towards  ensuring  victory.  The  British  people 
are  taking  on  very  heavy  burdens.  They  have  already  been 
told  officially  that  every  man  must  be  ready  to  give  up 
half  his  income  to  the  service  of  the  State.  The  assistance 
which  can  be  given  financially  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
Empire  would  be  of  the  utmost  service.  It  so  happens, 
too,  that  the  assistance  which  the  Dominions  might  give 
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would  be  of  a  kind  which  would  be  the  most  valuable  of  all. 
If  the  conclusions  of  this  article  are  right,  then  the  great 
difficulty  of  England  will  be  to  find  the  means  to  pay  for 
her  purchases  of  food,  raw  materials,  and  munitions  from 
oversea.     What   greater  help   could   the   Dominions  give 
than  to  advance  her  for  the  time  being  the  money  wherewith 
to  buy  the  food  and  other  materials  which  she  can  get  from 
them  ?     It  is  a  tradition,  difficult  to  forget,  that  England 
is  always  the  lender  and  the  Dominions  always  the  bor- 
rowers.    War    changes    many    things.     England    can    no 
longer  lend.     Are  not  the  Dominions  now  in  a  position  to 
finance  their  own  expenditure,  war  and  otherwise  ?     Aus- 
tralia is  indeed  raising  an  internal  loan  of  £20,000,000  for 
her  own  purposes  ;    Canada  is  going  to  raise  an  internal 
loan  for  the  same  end.     But  are  they  not  in  a  position  to 
do    a  still  greater  service  to  the  Empire  by  raising  money 
internally  for  the  purpose  of  making  advances  to  the  British 
Government  ?     There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  the  finan- 
cial  measures   required.     Take   for   instance   the   case   of 
Canada.     Owing  to  the  great    economies  in  expenditure 
which  she  has  made,  and  to  her  fine  harvest,  it  is  probable 
that  Canada,  instead  of  the  usual  heavy  balance  of  trade 
against  her,  will,  if  her  people  continue  to  be  economical, 
have  a  favourable  balance  of  even  up  to  $200,000,000.     Of 
this  $125,000,000  is  required  for  interest  on  her  external 
debt.     But  it  is  quite  possible  that  she  could  raise  by  loan 
in  New  York  an  amount  at  least  equal  to  the  latter  sum, 
in  which  case  she  would  have  her  whole  surplus  available 
to  lend  to  Great  Britain.     She  will  in  so  doing  benefit 
herself  as  well.     She  will  be  merely  forgoing  the  immediate 
enjoyment  of  her  profits   and  building   up  for  herself  a 
reserve  abroad  which  will  be  very  useful  to  her  after  the 
war.    It  would,  of  course,  serve  the  same  purpose  if  she  were 
to  use  her  surplus  to  pay  off  any  indebtedness  to  England 
shortly  falling  due.     The  more  the  Dominions  were  able 
to  lend,  the  greater  naturally  would  be  England's  purchases 
from    them    of  food,    munitions,    and   raw    materials — in 
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preference  to  neutrals.  They  would  thus  reap  the  imme- 
diate benefit  of  their  loans.  In  turn,  in  order  to  find  the 
money  they  would  need  to  practise  the  same  saving  and 
abstinence  from  new  expenditure  as  is  now  being  enforced 
on  the  British  people.  A  further  and  indirect  result 
might  be  a  very  large  and  permanent  development  of  inter- 
imperial  trade. 

It  is  not  open  to  question  that  all  parts  of  the  British 
Empire  are  equally  determined  on  any  sacrifice  to  win  the 
war.  The  British  Government  in  its  position  of  trustee- 
ship for  India  and  the  other  dependencies  is  not  in  a  position 
to  place  a  great  burden  of  debt  on  them.  Nor  is  South 
Africa,  in  her  peculiar  position,  able  to  do  more  than  meet 
her  own  requirements.  It  remains,  however,  for  considera- 
tion between  the  British  Government  and  the  larger  Domi- 
nions, whether  some  financial  plan,  such  as  has  been 
briefly  sketched  here,  would  not  be  practicable,  of  equal 
benefit  to  all  parties,  and  of  immeasurable  assistance 
to  the  Empire. 


IV.  SOME  CONCLUSIONS 

THE  wealth  of  the  British  Empire  is  so  great  that  it 
seems  hardly  open  to  doubt  that  it  will  outlast  that 
of  its  enemies.  The  issue  lies  largely  in  our  hands  and  those 
of  our  kinsmen  overseas.  Our  weakness  is  that  Great 
Britain  is  obliged  to  purchase  so  large  a  proportion  of  her 
own  supplies  and  those  of  her  Allies  from  overseas,  and  is 
running  short  of  the  normal  means  of  payment.  It  is  no 
mere  chimera  to  suppose  that  England  may  at  the  present 
rate  come  to  the  end  of  those  means  on  the  scale  she  is 
requiring  them  at  present.  She  alone  indeed  of  all  the 
belligerents  is  in  a  position  still  to  continue  her  purchases 
freely  to  meet  her  needs.  It  is  wise  therefore  not  to  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  possibilities  of  the  future.  Germany  has  been 
forced  to  live  on  herself.  Whether  she  can  continue  to  do  so 
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indefinitely  remains  to  be  seen.  We  on  the  other  hand  have 
based  our  whole  war  policy  on  our  ability  to  maintain  our 
supplies  from  abroad.  Fortunately  there  is  no  reason  to 
assume  that  we  shall  not  always  maintain  our  power  to 
buy  a  great  deal  abroad.  Our  ability  to  repay  in  the  long 
run  is  undoubted,  and  it  is  therefore  very  greatly  to  the 
interest  of  the  countries  chiefly  concerned  to  sell  us  their 
goods  even  on  credit.  If,  however,  these  supplies  were 
to  be  largely  cut  off,  we  should  have  to  alter  our  policy, 
and  try  to  make  ourselves  self-sufficient,  or  nearly  so. 
That  the  Empire  could  do  so  if  every  part  were  ready  to 
make  the  sacrifices  required  there  is  little  doubt.  But  it 
would  involve,  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
particularly,  efforts  and  sacrifices  far  greater  even  than  any 
hitherto  made. 

It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  that  we 
should  preserve  our  credit  and  our  buying  power.  To 
that  end  we  must  devote  our  whole  energies  to  increased 
production  and  simultaneously  to  the  strictest  economy  in 
consumption.  And  not  only  we  in  Great  Britain,  but  the 
citizens  of  the  Dominions  too,  so  that  they  may,  by  giving 
their  assistance  not  only  in  men,  but  in  money,  lend  their 
decisive  aid  to  help  their  brothers  and  ours  in  the  trenches, 
and  to  carry  the  Empire  victoriously  through  this  great 
crisis. 
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FOREIGN  observers,  reading  the  news  day  by  day, 
must  have  found  it  difficult,  during  the  past  months, 
to  form  any  coherent  impression  of  the  state  of  the  popular 
mind  in  this  country.  The  daily  Press  gives  the  fore- 
ground ;  and  that  foreground  presents  the  confusion  and 
want  of  harmony  inevitable  in  a  free  country  where  men 
have  been  accustomed  to  think  and  say  what  they  like, 
and  even  to  say  what  they  like  without  thinking.  But  the 
news  that  can  be  summarized  and  cabled  day  by  day  is 
not  English  history,  or  even  the  raw  material  of  English 
history.  Real  history  is  to  be  found  in  the  background, 
in  the  movement  of  large  impersonal  forces  and  in  the 
influences  that  affect  the  life  and  spirit  and  temper  of  the 
body  of  the  people.  An  attempt  will,  therefore,  be  made 
in  this  article  to  describe  some  features  at  least  of  this 
background  and  to  deal  with  various  factors  which,  though 
unrecorded  in  the  daily  Press,  are  occupying  the  mind  and 
attention  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population.  Its  object 
is  frankly  neither  to  defend  nor  to  impugn,  but  rather  to 
hold  up  a  mirror — to  give  a  faithful  and  sympathetic 
picture  of  opinions  and  developments  which  have  not 
everywhere  been  sufficiently  understood.  It  relates  mainly 
to  England  proper. 

I.  THE  TEMPER  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

ANYONE  whose  duties  or  friendships  caused  him  to 
move  about  in  recent  months  among  various  social 
classes,  passing  from  West-End  drawing-rooms  to  working- 
class  homes,  cannot  fail  to  have  been  struck  by  what  seems  at 
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first  sight  a  remarkable  fact — the  noticeably  greater  cheerful- 
ness among  the  poor  than  among  the  rich.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  just  now,  on  the  whole,  to  put  it  in  military 
language,  the  morale  of  the  working  class  is  better  than  that 
of  the  well-to-do.  Both  are  equally  determined  to  pursue 
the  war  to  a  successful  end,  and  both  are  equally  ready  to 
make  the  sacrifices  required  ;  but  the  temper  of  the  working 
class  is  distinctly  the  more  buoyant  and  confident  of  the 
two.  In  the  great  war  a  hundred  years  ago  Wordsworth 
noted  the  same  phenomenon,  and  gave  expression  to  it  in 
lines  which  those  who  know  England  in  all  her  moods  will 
be  glad  to  recall  in  the  present  crisis  : 

"  These  times  touch  monied  Worldlings  with  dismay  : 
Even  rich  men,  brave  by  nature,  taint  the  air 
With  words  of  apprehension  and  despair  : 
While  tens  of  thousands,  thinking  of  the  affray, 
Men  unto  whom  sufficient  for  the  day 
And  minds  not  stinted  or  untilled  are  given, 
Sound,  healthy  Children  of  the  God  of  Heaven, 
Are  cheerful  as  the  rising  Sun  in  May." 

This  contrast  is  due  to  a  variety  of  causes.  But  un- 
doubtedly the  most  important  factor  underlying  it  is 
simply  the  old  English  feeling  that  if  a  difficult  job  has  to 
be  done  it  is  best  done  in  good  spirits.  Despite  political 
labels,  the  working  class  is,  and  is  always  likely  to  remain, 
the  most  difficult  section  of  the  population  to  move. 
Workpeople  are  slow  to  adjust  themselves  to  a  new  situa- 
tion ;  they  have  little  imagination  and  little  capacity  for 
the  rapid  assimilation  of  ideas  ;  they  "  hold  fast  to  that 
which  is  good,"  to  accepted  standards  of  conduct,  or 
wages,  or  comfort,  or  opinion  ;  but  when  they  move  they 
move  with  an  irresistible  momentum.  It  took  them  many 
months  to  "  realize  "  the  war.  While  nimbler  brains  were 
redrawing  the  map  of  Europe,  or  discussing  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  reconciliation  with  a  contrite  Germany,  work- 
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people  were^still  questioning  their  consciences  as  to  whether 
we  ought  to  be  at  war  at  all.  For,  like  the  Americans, 
they  had  been  living  in  a  world  in  which  war  had  no  place, 
a  world  that  was  "  beyond  war,"  and  it  cost  them  a  great 
spiritual  effort — great  in  proportion  to  the  depth  and 
sincerity  of  their  Christian  ideals — to  realize  that  the  actual 
world  in  which  the  Germans  and  Magyars  compel  us  to 
live  falls  far  below  the  standard  of  their  fixed  opinions  or 
the  hopes  of  their  dreams.  It  was  not  till  the  sinking  of 
the  "  Lusitania  "  that  the  last  doubts  as  to  the  cause  at  stake 
were  dispelled.  Since  the  "  Lusitania  "  it  has  not  been  a 
question  of  working-class  opinion,  but  of  national  resolve : 
not  a  question  of  discussing  details  or  calculating  chances, 
either  of  diplomacy  or  strategy,  but  of  going  cheerfully  on 
through  an  unknown  future  till  the  world  is  rid  of  a 
monstrous  evil. 

This  war  has  reduced  the  whole  of  civilized  mankind  to 
the  habitual  mental  condition  of  the  wage  earner,  who  can 
never  be  quite  certain  of  his  future  beyond  the  end  of 
next  week.  Well-to-do  people  find  this  trying,  and  are 
apt  to  grumble  at  the  prolongation  of  the  strain.  Poor 
people  are  used  to  it.  In  fact,  the  war  has  brought  an 
alleviation  of  their  position.  In  ordinary  times  the  sense 
of  the  uncertainty  of  their  situation  is  not  relieved  by  any 
feeling  of  the  importance  and  dignity  of  their  work.  To- 
day workmen  realize  that  their  occupation  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  national  well-being,  and  thousands  of  men 
are  conscious  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  that  labour — 
their  labour — is  the  foundation  of  the  State.  Workpeople, 
in  fact,  once  they  had  accepted  the  fact  of  war,  with  all 
the  change  in  their  standards  and  ideals  that  it  involved, 
were  mentally  better  prepared  to  meet  it  and  bear  its 
trials.  They  know  by  hard  experience  that  life  is  a  severe 
and  difficult  pilgrimage,  that  trouble  is  certain  by  the 
way,  and  that  every  bit  of  fortune  or  happiness  is  some- 
thing to  be  thankful  for.  Not  hoping  for  sensational 
victories  from  the  first,  they  have  not  been  disillusioned 
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by  their  absence.     The  fact  of  war  itself  was  their  dis- 
illusionment. 

Kitchener's  Army  is  the  outward  and  visible  testimony 
of  this  working-class  outlook  at  its  best.  Its  quiet  endur- 
ance, its  obstinate  but  unassuming  determination,  its 
free-spokenness  and  good  fellowship,  its  unfailing  and 
unforced  cheerfulness,  rising  to  boisterous  humour  when 
things  look  blackest,  are  as  essentially  English  to-day  as 
when  Shakespeare  immortalized  them  in  his  English  plays. 
"  In  ancient  days,"  as  the  King's  proclamation  reminds 
us,  "  the  darkest  moment  has  ever  produced  in  men  of  our 
race  the  sternest  resolve."  "  The  customs  of  a  free  people 
are  part  of  its  liberty,"  wrote  a  great  French  political 
thinker  in  a  famous  chapter  on  this  country,  which  has 
shown  itself  at  least  twice  to  be  prophetic.*  Kitchener's 
Army,  the  largest  voluntary  force  ever  raised  in  history, 
is  the  triumph  of  the  customary  English  way  of  doing  things. 
The  working  classes,  from  whom  the  great  majority  of  its 
men  are  drawn,  are  proud  of  what  has  been  thus  character- 
istically achieved,  and  hope  to  achieve  more  still  and  in 
sufficient  measure.  Whether  their  hopes  will  be  fulfilled 
through  Lord  Derby's  scheme  for  canvassing  everyone  of 
military  age  whose  work  is  not  of  direct  use  to  the  State 
still  remains  to  be  seen. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  besides  custom  which 
determine  the  attitude  still  held  by  important  sections 
of  workpeople  on  the  question  of  compulsory  ser- 
vice. They  are  frankly  afraid  of  its  reaction  upon 
industrial  conditions.  The  mental  furniture  of  the 
English  workman  is  often  not  very  considerable  ;  opinions 
and  prejudices  he  may  adopt  and  again  discard,  from 
politicians  or  from  the  newspapers,  on  a  variety  of  topics  : 
but  what  may  be  called  his  "  fixtures,"  the  fixed  ideas 
which  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  argument,  are  few  and 

*  Montesquieu.  Esprit  des  Lois,  Book  xix,  Chapter  27.  Its  bearing  on 
the  part  played  by  Britain  in  the  Napoleonic  wars  has  often  been  remarked 
upon. 
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immovable.  One  of  these  is  a  dislike  of  the  intervention 
of  the  military  in  domestic  affairs.  In  the  eyes  of  English- 
men, as  Montesquieu  remarked  in  the  chapter  already 
quoted,  "  military  men  are  regarded  as  belonging  to  a 
profession  which  may  be  useful  but  is  often  dangerous." 
The  English  are  an  incurably  civilian  people.  Our  island 
position  and  our  traditions  have  made  us  so.  Military  law 
may  be  necessary,  but  we  do  not  regard  it  as  law,  as  the 
deep  impression  made  by  the  death  of  Miss  Cavell  has 
shown.  The  mere  suggestion  that  the  methods  of  com- 
pulsory service  might  be  applied  in  the  workshop  as  in  the 
Army  has  reawakened  suspicions  which  were  first  roused 
by  the  use  of  the  military  in  the  English  and  French  railway 
strikes  a  few  years  ago.  Compulsory  enlistment  in  order 
to  secure  enough  men  to  keep  our  fighting  forces  at  full 
strength  is  an  expedient  which  Labour  would  be  readily 
open  to  consider  ;  so  many  men  have  already  gone  that  the 
demand  for  equality  of  sacrifice  is  one  which  finds  an  echo 
in  thousands  of  working-class  homes  ;  but  military  law  in 
the  workshop  is  something  which  workpeople  regard  as  in 
quite  a  different  category.  Unfortunately,  the  two  are 
associated,  not  only  in  the  minds  of  their  proposers,  but 
in  the  actual  facts  of  the  case  ;  and  herein  lies  the  real 
crux  of  the  controversy  which  has  arisen. 

The  advocates  of  compulsory  service  are,  many  of  them, 
sincere  and  patriotic  men.  They  are  pleading  their  cause 
not  with  any  sinister  ulterior  object,  such  as  the  reduction 
of  soldiers'  pay,  or  the  creation  of  a  weapon  wherewith  to 
break  strikes  after  the  war,  but  with  the  sole  desire  of 
saving  the  country  and  winning  the  war.  But  their  object 
is  frankly  not  simply  to  secure  more  men  but  to  secure  men 
in  what  they  consider  a  more  advantageous  and  economical 
way,  by  arming  the  Executive  with  general  powers  enabling 
it  to  call  up  men  according  to  their  status  and  occupation. 
Such  a  programme  would  automatically  and  of  necessity 
carry  the  element  of  compulsion  into  the  workshop,  for  it 
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would  give  the  Executive  power  to  render  strikes  as  im- 
possible as  they  arc  under  a  similar  system  on  the  Continent. 
Moreover,  serviceable  men  in  exempted  occupations  would 
only  be  exempted  so  long  as  they  were  needed.  In  other 
words,  it  would  be  the  employer,  or  rather,  in  actual 
practice,  the  foreman,  who  would  stand  between  them  and 
the  Army.  Such  a  situation  would  put  into  the  hands  of 
private  employers  a  power  which  they  have  never  claimed, 
and  which  public  opinion  in  this  country  is  democratic 
enough  not  to  allow  them  to  exercise  without  control. 
It  is  because  workmen  can  foresee  these  results  of  the 
introduction  of  military  law,  and  feel  that  the  advocates 
of  compulsory  service  (whose  motives  they  undoubtedly 
misunderstand)  do  not  understand  the  working-class  point 
of  view  or  sufficiently  respect  the  traditional  British 
sentiment  underlying  it,  that  they  view  their  proposals 
with  such  grave  distrust. 

Working  people  have  already  had  some  foretaste  of  what 
compulsory  enlistment  would  mean.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  war,  when  trade  was  bad  and  the  Army  seemed  the 
only  alternative  to  destitution,  employers  of  labour  fre- 
quently dismissed  men,  telling  them  to  join  the  Army, 
and  in  the  districts,  happily  few  in  number,  where  the 
staple  industry  has  suffered  through  the  war,  the  practice 
has  remained  a  common  one  and  has  not  unnaturally 
provoked  considerable  resentment  and  alienation  of  feeling. 
Men  feel  that  it  is  unjust  and  incompatible  with  the  whole 
spirit  of  English  life  and  of  the  voluntary  system.  After 
the  first  months  and  even  weeks  of  the  war,  however, 
employment  improved  so  rapidly  that  the  position  was  soon 
reversed.  Men  out  of  work  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
finding  employment,  while  employers  became  more  and 
more  reluctant  to  lose  workmen,  and  munition  firms  had 
eventually  to  be  prohibited  in  the  Munitions  Act  from 
"  pilfering  "  labour  from  their  competitors  by  the  offer  of 
higher  wages.  Lord  Derby's  scheme  has,  however,  brought 
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about  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  employers,  who  are  now 
receiving  authoritative  advice  as  to  the  relative  importance 
of  their  businesses  in  the  national  economy.  At  the  same 
time,  voluntary  enlistment  has  become  more  and  more  a 
matter  of  the  deliberate  choice  of  the  individual  citizen, 
and  its  unlooked-for  success  is  likely  to  leave  a  per- 
manent mark  on  English  life  in  a  new  and  deeper  sense 
of  the  relationship  between  the  State  and  the  individual. 
Englishmen  have  always  been  patriots,  but  they  are  only 
now  learning,  in  the  fullest  sense,  what  it  means  to  be 
citizens. 

Another  factor  which  has  not  tended  to  allay  working- 
class  apprehension  is  the  working  of  the  Munitions  Act. 
As  passed,  that  Act  was  the  result  of  an  agreement  arrived 
at  in  conference  between  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  the  Trade 
Union  representatives,  and  it  was  arranged  that  Labour 
should  have  fair  representation  both  on  the  Local  Com- 
mittees which  were  to  be  responsible  for  the  local  organiz- 
ing work  under  the  Act  and  on  the  special  tribunals  which 
were  to  penalize  its  breaches.  In  practice  the  Act  has 
worked  out  very  differently  from  what  was  expected  either 
by  its  author  or  by  the  Trade  Union  leaders.  The  Local 
Committees,  having  finished  their  preliminary  organizing 
work,  have  fallen  into  abeyance,  while  the  Munition 
Tribunals  have  suffered  in  working-class  estimation  from 
the  fact  that  the  so-called  Labour  representative  is 
nominated  by  Whitehall  instead  of  being  representative  of 
local  labour  opinion.  Partly  as  a  result  of  this,  and  of  the 
comparative  ineffectiveness  of  the  Labour  representatives 
in  handling  the  difficult  and  novel  points  that  have  arisen, 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  friction  which  better  handling 
might  have  avoided.  Trouble  has  arisen  especially  on 
the  clause  forbidding  the  employment  of  workmen  within 
six  weeks  without  a  certificate  from  their  last  employer, 
which  obviously  leaves  an  opening  for  vexatious  treatment. 
Difficulties  such  as  these  were  only  to  be  expected  and  are 
not  incapable  of  fair  adjustment ;  it  would  indeed  be 
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deplorable  if  such  precedents  for  the  equal  partnership  of 
Capital  and  Labour  as  the  Local  Committees  and  the 
Munition  Tribunals  were  allowed  to  pass  away  without 
an  effort  to  extend  and  develop  the  spirit  which  gave  rise 
to  them. 

These  various  considerations  may  serve  to  expla  n  the 
course  of  proceedings  at  the  most  authoritative  and 
representative  of  recent  working-class  deliberative  gather- 
ings— the  Trades  Union  Congress  held  at  Bristol  in  the 
second  week  of  September.  Three  resolutions  relating  to 
the  war  were  brought  forward  and  carried  with  practical 
unanimity.  One  supported  the  action  of  the  Labour 
Party  in  co-operating  with  the  other  political  parties  in 
the  national  recruiting  campaign.  Of  the  other  two  one 
related  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  the  other  to 
compulsory  service  ;  their  wording  is  so  characteristic  that 
it  is  worth  giving  in  full : 

1.  "  That  this  Trades  Union  Congress,  whilst  ex- 
pressing its  opposition  (in  accordance  with  its  previously 
expressed  opinions)  to  all  systems  of  militarism  as  a 
danger    to    human    progress,    considers    the    present 
action  of  Great  Britain  and  her  Allies  as  completely 
justified,   and   expresses  its   horror   at   the   atrocities 
which   have    been    committed    by   the    German   and 
Austrian  military  authorities,  and  the  callous,  brutal, 
and  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  non-combat- 
ants,   including    women    and    children,    and    hereby 
pledges  itself  to  assist  the  Government  as  far  as  possible 
in  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war." 

2.  "  That  we,  the  delegates  to  this  Congress,  repre- 
senting nearly  three  million  organized  workers,  record 
our  hearty  appreciation  of  the  magnificent  response 
made  to  the  call  for  volunteers  to  fight  against  the 
tyranny  of  militarism. 
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"  We  emphatically  protest  against  the  sinister 
efforts  of  a  section  of  the  reactionary  Press  in  for- 
mulating newspaper  policies  for  party  purposes  and 
attempting  to  foist  upon  this  country  conscription, 
which  always  proves  a  burden  to  the  workers,  and  will 
divide  the  nation  at  a  time  when  absolute  unanimity 
is  essential. 

"  No  reliable  evidence  has  been  produced  to  show 
that  the  voluntary  system  of  enlistment  is  not  adequate 
to  meet  all  the  Empire's  requirements. 

"  We  believe  that  all  the  men  necessary  can,  and 
will,  be  obtained  through  a  voluntary  system  properly 
organized,  and  we  heartily  support  and  will  give  every 
aid  to  the  Government  in  their  present  efforts  to 
secure  the  men  necessary  to  prosecute  the  war  to  a 
successful  issue." 

To  the  Continental  mind,  accustomed  to  regard  universal 
compulsory  service  as  the  only  thorough  way  of  organizing 
national  defence,  the  two  resolutions  may  not  appear  to 
hang  together — may  even  seem  incompatible  and  illogical. 
To  this  the  only  answer  that  can  be  made  is  that  the  two 
expressions  of  opinion  do  in  fact  hang  together  in  the  minds 
of  their  authors.  But  he  would  have  a  poor  knowledge 
of  the  temper  of  Englishmen — and  especially  of  that 
Puritan  layer  in  English  life  from  which  these  resolutions 
mainly  emanate — who  could  deduce  from  them  any  weaken- 
ing in  the  national  determination  to  carry  the  war  through 
to  a  successful  end.  Working-class  opinion,  though  neither 
angry  nor  bitter,  and,  in  spite  of  the  gutter  Press,  quite 
devoid  of  racial  hatred,  is  more  united  and  determined  on 
the  issues  of  this  conflict  than  over  any  struggle  in  English 
historv. 
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ANOTHER,  and  the  most  dramatic,  feature  of  the 
Trades  Union  Congress  deserves  a  somewhat  fuller 
treatment.  A  reference  in  the  President's  opening  address 
to  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  evoked  a  telegram  from  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  which  led  to  his  being  invited  to  address 
the  delegates  to  clear  up  the  matter  at  issue — the  limitation 
of  profits  in  controlled  establishments.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
seized  the  opportunity  to  give  the  delegates  a  "  plain  talk  " 
about  the  derelictions  of  Trade  Unionism,  which  produced 
a  widespread  and  depressing  effect  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  The  burden  of  the  speech  was  that  the  Trade 
Unions  had  not  played  fair  by  the  Government.  A 
bargain  had  been  struck  between  the  two  parties,  the  Gov- 
ernment promising  to  limit  profits  and  control  working 
conditions  in  the  munition  trades,  while  the  Trade  Unions 
undertook  on  their  side  to  forego  strikes,  and  to  suspend 
during  the  war — in  return  for  a  State  guarantee  for  their 
eventual  restoration — all  rules  and  customs  tending  to 
restrict  production.  The  State  had  kept  its  side  of  the 
bargain,  while  "  in  far  too  many  cases  "  the  other  side 
had  not  been  observed.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  then  proceeded 
to  give  a  number  of  illustrations,  some  of  them  powerful, 
others  somewhat  trivial,  to  bear  out  his  contention. 

The  character  of  the  speech  was  so  sensational  and  its 
tone  so  frank  and  manly  and  intimate,  that,  taken  simply 
as  a  feat  of  oratory,  it  carried  the  Congress  away — and  all 
the  more  so  because  one  of  the  Trade  Unions  which  its 
allegations  more  particularly  concerned,  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Engineers,  is  not  affiliated  to  the  Congress  and 
so  was  not  represented  in  the  audience.  People  felt  that 
it  was  very  brave  of  the  Minister  of  Munitions  to  beard 
the  Trade  Union  lion  in  his  den.  It  was  not  till  later  that 
misgivings  began  to  arise.  Meanwhile  the  harm — for 
harm  it  was — had  been  done.  The  speech,  with  its  wrong 
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perspective  and  misleading  total  impression,  had  gone  out 
to  the  world,  and  a  Committee  of  the  Congress,  appointed 
to  examine  into  its  statements,  has  ever  since  been  vainly 
endeavouring  to  follow  them  up.*  Middle  class  public 
opinion  at  home  and  general  opinion  abroad  was  confirmed 
in  its  tendency  to  believe  that  the  English  working  class 
(to  quote  a  Canadian  impression)  is  "  rotting  in  selfish 
isolation  "  and  blind  to  the  realities  and  responsibilities  of 
the  world-crisis. 

Perhaps  the  most  biting  comment  on  the  speech  was 
that  made  by  a  West-End  cynic  next  morning:  "  I  never 
believed  what  he  said  about  the  rich,  and  I  see  no  more 
reason  for  believing  what  he  is  saying  about  the  poor." 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  one  of  the  most  striking  personalities 
in  our  public  life,  and  no  one  would  question  the  deep 
sincerity  of  his  patriotism.  But  he  has  the  defects  of  his 
enthusiastic  qualities.  The  tone  of  his  speech  was  that 
of  a  propagandist  or  a  preacher,  not  of  a  responsible  Minister. 
Delivered  as  a  heart-to-heart  talk  behind  closed  doors  to 
those  whom  it  concerned,  with  an  opportunity  for  a  frank 
discussion  of  the  details  involved,  it  might  have  been  an 
excellent  tonic.  But,  like  so  much  else  that  has  been  spoken 
and  written  in  this  country  in  recent  months,  it  went  to  the 
wrong  address.  Those  that  knew  most  of  its  subject 
matter  set  least  store  by  it,  because  it  was  not  strictly 
accurate  in  its  details,  while  the  outside  public  may  be 
excused  for  taking  at  their  face  value  the  words  of  a  respon- 
sible Minister  of  the  Crown. 

Nobody  who  cares  for  the  success  of  our  arms  could 
possibly  wish  to  minimize  the  seriousness  of  the  issues 
involved  in  the  suspension  of  Trade  Union  rules,  and,  in 
particular,  in  the  admission  of  women  and  other  un- 
skilled workers  to  the  skilled  crafts  of  the  munition 

*  The  specific  charges  made  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  against  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Engineers  are  dealt  with  one  by  one  in  the  October 
Monthly  Journal  and  Report  of  that  Trade  Union.  No  one  can  read  the 
facts  of  the  various  cases,  as  there  revealed,  without  feeling  that  the  illus- 
trations were,  to  say  the  least,  unfortunately  selected. 
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trades.  It  is  wretchedly  disappointing  to  have  to  recog- 
nize that,  in  a  contest  which  is  coming  to  depend  more 
and  more  on  munitions,  the  supply  of  material  should 
still  be  delayed,  whether  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent, 
by  the  insistence  of  the  workers  on  safeguarding  what  they 
believe  to  be  a  menace  to  their  economic  position.  But 
the  first  essential  is  not  simply  to  cry  out  against  this 
attitude,  which  is  that  which  professional  men  tend  to 
adopt  all  the  world  over,  but  to  seek  to  understand  it  in  all 
its  bearings.  Difficulties  created  by  custom  and  prejudice 
on  the  one  hand  tend  to  be  greatly  aggravated  by  ignorance 
and  want  of  candour  on  the  other.  The  engineers,  like 
the  lawyers,  are  intensely  conservative  and  share  with  the 
lawyer  what  seems  to  the  outsider  an  undue  sense  of  the 
difficulty  and  mystery  of  their  craft.  They  have,  however, 
agreed  to  the  admission  of  women,  and  thousands  of  women 
are,  of  course,  now  working  on  various  processes  in  the 
industry.  But  their  professional  conservatism  is  such  as 
to  make  them  reluctant  to  give  employers  a  blank  cheque 
according  to  the  strict  interpretation  of  the  Munitions 
Act,*  to  introduce  women  and  unskilled  workers  on  any 

*  A  serious  misapprehension  appears  to  exist  on  this  point,  which  needs 
to  be  cleared  up.  In  the  October  issue  of  the  Monthly  Journal  and  Report 
of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  the  Chairman  of  the  Union's  execu- 
tive claims  that  the  Government  has  failed  to  keep  faith  with  the  Union 
on  the  question  of  consultation  previous  to  the  relaxation  of  trade  customs 
and  practices.  "  The  following  clause,"  he  writes,  "  is  by  no  means  the 
least  important  feature  of  the  Treasury  Agreement,  and  is  one  to  which  the 
Executive  Council  attach  considerable  importance  : 

"  Due  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  workmen  concerned  whenever  prac- 
ticable of  any  changes  in  working  conditions  which  it  is  desired  to  introduce 
as  a  result  of  this  arrangement  [the  relaxation  of  trade  customs  and  prac- 
tices] and  opportunity  of  local  consultation  with  men  or  their  representatives 
shall  be  given  if  desired." 

The  clause  was  certainly  an  important  one  :  and  the  majority  of  the 
difficulties  referred  to  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  his  speech  appear  to  have  been 
due  to  misunderstanding,  which  could  have  been  removed  by  frank  consul- 
tation. But  it  would  seem  nevertheless  that  the  Union  is  in  error  in  con- 
tending that  it  is  legitimate  for  workmen  to  refuse  to  consent  to  the  relaxation 
of  trade  customs  where  notice  and  opportunity  for  consultation  have  not 
been  given,  for  the  Treasury  Agreement  in  which  the  clause  occurs  (printed 
in  full  in  the  June  issue  of  THE  ROUND  TABLE,  pp.  575-7)  is  no  longer 
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process  at  any  time.  They  are  frankly  desirous  of  retaining 
their  control  over  working  conditions  in  the  trade,  and  the 
only  way  to  meet  a  professional  sentiment  which,  however 
unreasonable  it  may  seem  to  outsiders,  is  very  strongly 
felt  among  the  workers,  especially  in  that  most  stubborn 
section  of  this  island,  Scotland,  is  not  to  threaten  to  beat 
down  the  door  but  to  go  into  the  details  of  each  question 
in  a  painstaking  way  on  the  basis  of  mutual  understanding 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  national  need.  Agreement  has 
already  been  reached  and  a  great  improvement  effected 
along  these  lines  on  a  number  of  points,  and,  if  the  spirit 
can  only  be  maintained,  a  complete  settlement  of  the  out- 
standing points  should  be  assured. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  ignored  for  the  moment  the  vast 
amount  of  devoted  work  that  has  already  been  put  out  by 
British  labour,  often  under  the  most  trying  conditions. 
Long  hours,  Sunday  labour,  bad  and  insufficient  housing, 
often  necessitating  long  journeys  before  and  after  working 
hours,  lack  of  proper  arrangements  for  meal  and  rest- 
times — in  short — all  the  problems  which  physiologists 
sum  up  under  the  word  fatigue,  have  been  features  of  the 
work  at  many  munition  centres,  and  these  conditions  have 
not  only  tended  to  reduce  but  in  too  many  cases  perman- 
ently to  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  workers.  In  spite  of 
the  Insurance  Act,  poor  people  know  far  too  little  about 
the  problems  of  personal  health,  although  their  health  is, 
in  most  cases,  literally  their  only  "  working  capital ";  they 

authoritative,  having  been  superseded  (at  any  rate  as  regards  controlled 
establishments)  by  the  Munitions  Act.  In  the  Act  the  clause  referred  to 
reappears  in  Schedule  2,  but  in  an  altered  form : 

"  Due  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  workmen  concerned  whenever  prac- 
ticable of  any  changes  of  working  conditions  which  it  is  desired  to  introduce 
as  the  result  of  the  establishment  becoming  a  controlled  establishment,  and 
opportunity  for  local  consultation  with  workmen  or  their  representatives 
shall  be  given  if  desired." 

This  unfortunate  change  in  wording,  which  appears  to  have  escaped  the 
Union  executive's  notice,  cuts  down  the  right  of  consultation  to  very  narrow 
limits,  at  any  rate  in  the  case  of  the  controlled  establishments,  which  now 
include  1,679  firms  employing  well  over  a  million  workpeople. 
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too  seldom  spare  the  time  or  the  thought  to  take  themselves 
in  hand  before  the  trouble  becomes  serious.  Anyone  who 
reflects  over  this,  and  knows  the  attraction  exercised  by 
extra  work,  at  overtime  rates,  will  realize  the  large  amount 
of  avoidable  sickness,  among  men,  women  and  young  workers, 
which  the  pressure  of  munitions  work  must  have  caused. 
Figures  on  this  subject  are  not  yet  available,  but  enquiry 
shows  that  this  surmise  is  only  too  well-founded,  especially 
as  regards  the  employment  of  women  on  night-shifts.* 
Thanks  to  the  activity  of  the  Munitions  Department  and  of 
private  employers  and  voluntary  associations,  working  condi- 
tions are,  however,  now  greatly  improved,  with  a  correspond- 
ing rise  in  the  spirit  and  morale  of  the  workers.  It  still 
remains  true  that  there  is  slackness  here  and  obstinacy  there, 
bad  time-keeping,  demarcation  troubles,  and  the  other  con- 
tinual small  causes  of  friction  which  ought,  under  the  Muni- 
tions Act,  if  Acts  of  Parliament  could  change  men's  motives, 
to  have  passed  into  limbo.  These  things  we  have  always 
with  us  in  our  existing  industrial  system,  based  as  it  is 
rather  upon  self-interest  and  sectional  advantage  than  upon 
social  service.  No  law  or  tribunal  can  provide  a  specific 
against  them.  For  these  the  best  remedy  is,  after  all, 
example  ;  and  if  all  who  are  conscious  of  their  country's 
need  would  carry  with  them,  into  office  and  workshop, 
the  willing  and  good-tempered  discipline  which  the  men 
in  the  trenches  have  taught  us  to  regard  as  characteristically 
English,  a  new  and  infectious  spirit  would  spring  up  in  our 
commercial  and  industrial  life,  full  of  promise  for  the  diffi- 
cult future. 

But  the  real  answer  of  the  Trade  Unionist,  when  he  is 
taxed  with  not  keeping  his  side  of  the  bargain,  is  that  the 
State  has  not  been  scrupulous  about  keeping  the  other, 
and  it  is  here  that  the  Minister  of  Munitions  laid  himself 
most  open  to  attack. 

*  This  has,  of  course,  hitherto  been  prohibited,  but,  like  many  other 
Factory  Regulations,  it  has  in  recent  months  been  relaxed  by  Administrative 
Order. 
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The  State  side  of  the  bargain  was  threefold — firstly,  the 
restriction  of  the  profits  of  employers,  so  that,  to  quote  the 
Minister's  words,  "  the  suspension  should  not  work  out 
to  the  enrichment  of  individual  capitalists  but  entirely  to 
the  advantage  of  the  State  "  ;  secondly,  the  restoration  of 
Trade  Union  regulations  after  the  war  ;  thirdly,  the  State 
control  of  wages  and  conditions  in  the  trades  in  question. 
"  We  have  compulsory  service  for  the  employer,"  declared 
the  Minister.  "  We  can  annex  his  works,  we  can  examine 
his  accounts,  we  can  annex  his  profits,  we  can  decide  what 
wages  he  is  to  pay,  the  hours  of  labour,  and  what  the  con- 
ditions should  be."  "  You  have  practically  taken  over  the 
whole  of  the  engineering  works  of  this  country  and  con- 
trolled them  by  the  State.  I  have  seen  resolutions  passed 
from  time  to  time  at  Trades  Union  Congresses  about 
nationalizing  the  industries  of  the  country.  We  have 
done  it.  The  whole  of  the  engineering  industry  of  the 
country  which  is  doing  anything  for  material  of  war — and 
that  is  practically  all — is  now  State  controlled  and  the  profits 
which  they  make  out  of  the  war  are  annexed  for  State 
purposes." 

These  are  big  words.  State  Socialism  may  be  a  good  or 
bad  way  of  carrying  on  armament  work ;  in  any  case,  the 
majority  of  the  delegates  being  Socialistically  inclined,  the 
words  certainly  struck  a  responsive  chord  in  them.  But 
what  are  the  facts,  familiar  to  most  of  the  audience,  when 
they  had  time  to  think  the  speech  over  ? 

The  profits  of  the  engineering  industry  are  not  annexed 
to  the  State.  It  would  certainly  be  an  unjust  discrimina- 
tion as  against  other  industries  if  they  were.*  The  actual 

*  This  has  been  tacitly  admitted  by  the  Government  in  making  their  war 
profits  tax  (from  which  the  armaments  firms  are  excepted)  apply  to  all  profits 
made  during  the  war,  not  simply  to  profits  made  in  consequence  of  the  war. 
But  it  is  still  not  quite  clear  why  one  particular  industry  should  be  subject 
to  taxation  under  a  different  system  and  by  a  different  department  of  the 
State.  The  whole  question  of  "  limitation" — in  other  words,  taxation — of 
profits  in  the  armament  industry  does  not  seem  to  have  been  thought  out 
beforehand  by  the  Minister  of  Munitions  when  he  pledged  himself  to  it. 
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arrangement  that  is  proposed  is  very  different.  The  firms 
are  allowed  to  retain  the  whole  of  their  average  rate  of 
profit,  plus  one-fifth ;  profits  over  and  above  that  amount 
are  "  annexed  to  the  State,"  subject  to  certain  exceptions. 
These  exceptions  have  since  been  laid  down  in  an  official 
paper  and  are — no  doubt  unavoidably — of  a  very  elastic 
character,  the  owner  being  allowed  to  claim  allowance 
from  the  Ministry  or  the  referee  in  six  specified  directions 
and  in  any  other  matter  he  may  care  to  bring  forward. 

The  bargain  with  regard  to  the  restoration  of  Trade  Union 
customs  is  equally  difficult  to  carry  out.  In  actual  fact  the 
whole  of  British  industry  is  being  reorganized  and  in  some 
cases  revolutionized  as  a  result  of  the  war  and  the  changes 
in  the  character  of  labour.  Numerous  new  machines  are 
being  introduced ;  machine  tenders  are  replacing  skilled 
craftsmen  ;  processes  are  being  improved  and  speeded-up  ; 
in  a  word  the  status  quo  ante  is  becoming  ancient  history — 
so  much  so  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Trade  Unions  are  even 
scheduling  all  the  changes  as  they  occur.  All  this  is  un- 
avoidable. It  is  the  way  of  the  world.  But  steady-going 
Trade  Unionists,  watching  what  is  taking  place  and  anxious 
for  the  future  when  their  labour  will  be  at  a  discount 
instead  of  a  premium,  do  not  feel  inclined  to  credit  even 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  with  the  powers  claimed  by  King  Canute 
to  beat  back  the  oncoming  tide. 

The  third  element  in  the  bargain — the  control  of  wages 
and  working  conditions,  is  perhaps  even  more  unsatis- 
factory. "  We  can  decide  what  wages  the  employer  is  to 
pay,"  said  the  Minister.  The  ordinary  reader  would 
gather  from  this  that  the  rate  of  wages  throughout  the  muni- 
tions industry  would  be  fixed  by  the  State,  or  at  least  that 
the  State  would  make  itself  responsible  for  a  fair  rate  being 
paid.  Such  is,  however,  not  the  case.  The  Munitions 
Department  does  indeed  "  decide  "  on  rates  of  wages,  but 
only  in  this  sense — that  the  Munitions  Act,  whilst  not 
empowering  the  Department  to  fix  wages,  forbids  any 
change  in  the  rate  of  wages  or  salaries  in  controlled  estab- 
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lishments  without  its  being  submitted  to  Whitehall.  The 
Department  has,  in  fact,  lately  expressly  disclaimed  its 
intention  of  enforcing  a  fair  standard  of  women's  wages 
in  Government  work.  A  series  of  recommendations  by 
the  official  Labour  Supply  Committee  as  to  women's 
wages  and  conditions  was  recently  issued  through  the 
Department,  which,  in  a  prefatory  note,  stated,  though  in 
obscure  language,  that  they  were  only  to  be  binding  in 
actual  Government  factories,  not  in  the  controlled  estab- 
lishments, which  employ  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  women  :  so  that  it  would  appear  as  if  the  Ministry 
had  washed  its  hands  of  its  own  Socialistic  scheme  for  the 
State  management  of  the  engineering  industry.* 

It  seems  desirable  to  go  into  these  details  at  some  length 
because  they  concern  matters  which  are  in  the  minds  of 
thousands  of  common  people  with  whom  many  of  the 
newspaper  readers  who  drew  their  conclusions  from  the 
famous  Trade  Union  Congress  speech  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  establishing  contact.  If  the  questions  at  issue 
seem  paltry  and  the  differences  trivial  in  view  of 
the  world  situation,  the  principle  underlying  them  is 
not.  Workpeople  may  be  foolish,  shortsighted,  and  un- 

*  The  recommendations  on  women  in  munition  work  were  issued  from  the 
Ministry  with  the  following  prefatory  note  :  "  The  Minister  has  decided  to 
adopt  the  Committee's  recommendations  as  regards  the  Munition  factories 
for  which  the  Ministry  is  responsible,  and  also  to  commend  them  to  the 
favourable  consideration  of  other  employers  engaged  on  munition  work." 
The  ordinary  reader  would  certainly  imagine  that  the  words  italicized 
referred  to  controlled  establishments,  and  Mrs.  Pankhurst,  for  instance, 
jumped  to  this  conclusion.  But  this  is  not  so.  The  true  state  of  affairs 
was  made  clear  in  the  Manchester  Guardian,  which,  in  correcting  Mrs. 
Pankhurst,  stated  :  "  The  recommendations  are  not  obligatory  in  controlled 
private  establishments.  They  will  be  carried  out  in  all  Government-owned 
munition  works  like  Woolwich  and  the  new  shell  factories,  and  it  is  hoped 
and  expected  that  they  will  be  adopted  by  private  firms."  Thus  the 
"  State-controlled  factories  "  of  the  Congress  have  now  become  "  private 
firms,"  for  which  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  is  not  responsible.  It  should 
be  added  that  the  prefatory  note  to  the  recommendations  would  actually 
seem  to  be  a  retrograde  step,  since  it  runs  counter  to  the  spirit  of  the  Fair 
Wages  clause,  the  observance  of  which  has  hitherto  been  an  accepted  prin- 
ciple in  Government  contracts. 
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imaginative,  but  they  have  a  high  standard  of  truth  and 
candour  and  they  are  angry  when  they  find  that  they  have 
been  misled.  The  difficult  problems  to  which  Labour, 
Capital  and  the  State  are  parties  can  only  be  solved  on  a 
basis  of  mutual  understanding  and  mutual  confidence  ;  and 
action  on  any  side  which  tends  to  undermine  confidence 
and  to  create  suspicion  and  bitterness  strikes  at  the  founda- 
tions of  national  untiy.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  with  his  extra- 
ordinary combination  of  natural  gifts,  his  eloquence,  his 
sympathetic  imagination,  his  organizing  ability  and  "drive," 
his  intense  and  unfeigned  love  of  freedom  and  hatred  of 
oppression,  is  one  of  the  country's  greatest  assets  in  this 
hour  of  need.  But  there  is  a  real  danger  that  the  effect 
of  this  wonderful  endowment  should  be  marred,  and  the 
country  deprived  of  its  full  benefit,  by  the  absence  of 
qualities,  elementary  in  themselves  but  indispensable  for 
public  life,  without  which  indeed  no  man  can  long  retain 
the  confidence  of  the  English  people — painstaking  attention 
to  detail  and  the  exactitude  which  only  comes  from  un- 
sparing and  detailed  study  of  the  matter  in  hand.  Imagina- 
tion is  the  spring  of  oratory  and  perhaps  the  greatest  single 
gift  in  the  make-up  of  a  statesman  :  but  it  can  also  be  his 
greatest  danger  unless  it  is  ballasted  by  that  utter  sincerity 
which  is  all  the  more  persuasive  because  it  discards  the 
arts  of  persuasion  and,  like  all  great  artistic  effort,  aims  at 
expressing  the  truth  and  nothing  else. 


III.  THE  WORKING  CLASS  UNDER  WAR  CONDITIONS 

PASSING  from  these  problems  to  a  wider  field,  an 
attempt  must  be  made  to  give  an  account  of  the  general 
condition  of  the  working  class  under  war  conditions,  since 
the  economic  situation  in  Great  Britain  has  been  much 
misunderstood  and  has  been  so  markedly  different  from  that 
in  all  the  other  European  belligerent  countries. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  there  was  a  general  fear  that 
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the  country  would  soon  be  face  to  face  with  widespread 
destitution.  The  situation  was  so  unprecedented,  and 
credit,  moreover,  so  uncertain,  that  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants and  the  buying  public,  unable  to  see  their  way  ahead, 
all  curtailed  their  activities.  Large  numbers  of  work- 
people were  in  consequence  thrown  out  of  employment, 
the  unemployment  rate  in  the  registered  trades  for  August, 
1914,  being  over  7  per  cent.,  nearly  treble  that  for  July,  while 
Poor-law  figures  also  showed  an  ominous  increase.  It  was 
in  these  circumstances  that  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Fund 
was  instituted  and  several  million  pounds  collected  for  the 
distress  anticipated  during  the  winter.  Extra  expenditure 
by  municipalities  and  public  bodies  and  other  forms  of 
relief  were  freely  recommended  by  competent  authorities. 

Seldom  have  the  predictions  of  economists  been  so  com- 
pletely falsified.  After  the  first  shock  was  over  employ- 
ment revived,  and  by  the  end  of  November  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  was  almost  exactly  what  it  had  been  in  July. 
Since  that  time  it  has  shown  a  steady  decline  and  for  many 
months  it  has  been  practically  negligible. 

This  change  in  the  situation  was  due  to  two  factors  on 
which  the  prophets  had  not  reckoned.  One  was  the  deple- 
tion of  the  ranks  of  industry  by  the  wholesale  enlistment  of 
men  for  the  Army  :  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  no  one  had 
any  conception  of  the  military  role  which  this  country 
would  be  called  upon  to  play.  The  second  was  the  immense 
demand  for  munitions  and  equipment,  which  likewise 
exceeded  all  anticipation,  both  here  and  in  Germany.  The 
operation  of  both  of  these  factors  on  trade  and  industry 
was  not  only  direct  but  indirect  and  cumulative.  The 
equipment  required  for  the  army  and  for  our  Allies  affected 
not  the  munition  trades  only  but  a  whole  series  of  trades, 
boots,  uniforms,  huts,  and  so  on,  with  ramifications  ex- 
tending throughout  the  country,  with  the  result  that  the 
employment  thus  created  increased  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  people  and  thus  further  influenced  employment. 
The  withdrawal  of  men  into  the  Army  also  tended  to  increase 
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employment,  for  not  only  did  they  require  great  quantities 
of  food  and  clothing — very  often  more  and  of  a  better 
quality  than  they  had  enjoyed  previously — but  the  allow- 
ances paid  to  their  wives  often  increased  the  purchasing 
power  of  working-class  households.  Thus  after  a  few 
months  of  war,  in  place  of  the  anticipated  misery,  there  was 
a  widespread  improvement  in  economic  conditions  and  the 
Committees  set  up  to  administer  the  relief  fund  found 
themselves  with  nothing  to  do. 

Too  much  must,  of  course,  not  be  made  of  the  mere 
absence  of  destitution.  The  adjustment  to  war  con- 
ditions has  entailed  hardships  in  many  quarters,  especially 
in  the  luxury  trades  and  among  the  professional  and  middle 
classes  and  people  living  on  fixed  incomes,  a  large  number 
of  whom  have  definitely  altered  their  whole  standard  of 
living.  The  working  classes  in  good  employment  have  had 
to  suffer  with  them  in  the  steady  rise  in  the  price  of  food 
and  necessaries.  Food  prices  had  risen  by  the  end  of 
September,  1915,  in  large  towns  to  42  per  cent.,  in  small 
towns  and  villages  to  38  per  cent.,  over  the  level  of  July, 
1914.  Rents  have  also  increased  in  many  places,  especially 
in  munition  and  other  centres  where  trade  is  brisk,  and 
where  the  sudden  influx  of  new  workers  has  caused  over- 
crowding. The  levelling  down  of  the  standard  of  life  in 
the  middle  class  has  also  produced  an  unexpected  demand 
for  small  houses  which  has  tended  to  send  up  rents.  So 
serious  has  this  become  that  rent-strikes  have  sprung  up 
spontaneously  in  a  number  of  centres  widely  distinct  in 
character,  not  only  in  Glasgow  and  Manchester,  for  in- 
stance, but  in  a  quiet  London  suburb  like  Tooting,  and  a 
new  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  Trade  Disputes  Act  by 
the  picketing  of  empty  houses  from  which  strikers  have 
been  evicted.  The  rapid  spread  of  Tenants'  Defence 
Leagues  is  an  interesting  symptom  of  the  upward  trend  of 
working-class  ideas  owing  to  the  increasing  approximation 
of  middle-class  and  working-class  standards  of  life.  No  one 
who  has  followed  the  evidence  in  the  enquiry  set  up  to  deal 
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with  the  housing  question  in  Glasgow  can  help  feeling  that 
these  strikes  have  served  to  lay  bare  a  very  serious  grievance.* 
After  the  failure  of  prolonged  efforts  to  induce  the  Gov- 
ernment to  deal  with  prices  a  movement  began  early  in  the 
present  year  among  the  organized  workers  for  the  granting  of 
"war-bonuses  " — in  other  words,  increases  in  rates  of  wages 
limited  to  the  duration  of  the  war,  to  meet  the  increased 
cost  of  living.  The  demand  was  not  based,  as  it  might  have 
been,  on  the  bargaining  power  of  labour  in  the  unex- 
pectedly powerful  position  in  which  the  war  had  placed  it, 
but  on  the  heavy  fall  in  real  wages.  Concessions  have  been 
made  in  a  number  of  trades,  notably  coal-mining,  the  cotton 
trade,  engineering,  the  boot  and  shoe  industry,  dock  labour, 
and  the  postal  and  railway  services.  The  Board  of  Trade 
estimates  that  up  to  the  end  of  September,  1915, 
4,500,000  workpeople  had  had  their  wages  increased  by 
over  ^750,000  a  week.  This  estimate,  which  presumably 

*  The  following  extract  is  worth  quoting  :  the  witness  before  the  Com- 
mittee was  Mr.  Walker  Smith,  Controller  of  Housing  and  Town  Planning 
and  Chief  Engineer  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland.  The 
effects  of  the  condition  described  as  the  drink  question,  and  on  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  the  labour  situation  on  the  Clyde  can  be  imagined  :  "  The 
witness  said  things  were  becoming  extremely  acute.  Clydebank  and  Ren- 
frew were  more  than  full — they  were  overflowing,  to  the  extent  of  some 
16,000  workers  at  Clydebank,  principally  at  the  Dalmuir  Shipbuilding  Works, 
and  about  5,000  workers  from  Renfrew,  from  the  boilermakers'  and  machine 
tool  works  there.  These  workers  travelled  from  and  returned  to  Glasgow 
every  day." 

Lord  Hunter  :  Is  the  provision  of  permanent  houses  in  the  area  neigh- 
bouring Glasgow  a  physical  impossibility  ? — I  think  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
There  is  such  an  enormous  influx  that  the  permanent  housing  of  these  people, 
keeping  a  reasonable  balance  between  supply  and  demand,  would  be  phy- 
sically impossible.  One  could  not  obtain  the  labour  to  do  it.  There  is 
not  the  tune  to  do  it.  It  would  take  some  years  to  do  it,  and  in  any  case, 
even  if  it  could  be  done  physically,  the  cost  at  the  present  time  would  render 
it  financially  impossible. 

The  only  place  (the  witness  went  on)  where  any  additional  houses  could 
be  obtained  in  large  numbers  in  the  Clyde  valley  at  present  was  in  Glasgow 
itself,  and  these  numbered  only  8,799,  and  he  thought  it  was  common  know- 
ledge that  a  very  considerable  number  of  houses  in  Glasgow  were  unfit  for  habi- 
tation. 

The  witness  afterwards  expressed  the  view  that  in  the  near  future  the 
whole  of  the  existing  accommodation  must  be  taken  up,  and  there  would 
then  be  no  open  market  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term. 
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includes  young  workers,  many  of  whom  are  receiving  very 
much  over  their  normal  rate  of  wages,  works  out  at  about 
35.  4<i.  a  head,  or,  roughly  speaking,  15  per  cent.  Thus, 
despite  its  bargaining  power,  labour  has  not  succeeded  in 
making  up  half  of  the  increased  cost  of  living,  while  many  of 
the  more  helpless  sections  of  the  working  class  have  not 
received  any  increase  in  money  wages  at  all. 

Nevertheless  the  general  condition  of  the  working  class 
at  the  present  time  may  be  described  as  one  of  widespread, 
if  artificial,  prosperity.  Measured  by  all  the  ordinary  tests, 
poor  people  seem  to  have  an  unusual  amount  of  money  to 
dispose  of.  Not  much  has  been  heard  of  working-class 
investment  in  the  War  Loan,  probably  because  the  wage- 
earners  prefer  the  Savings  Bank,  with  its  easy  withdrawal, 
with  which  they  are  more  familiar  ;  but  what  may  be  called 
the  cheap  luxury  trades,  the  less  expensive  jewellery, 
pianos,  amusements,  etc.,  have  been  unusually  flourishing, 
and  the  consumption  of  tea,  tobacco,  beer  and  spirits  has 
gone  up.  These  last  are  undeniable  and,  it  must  frankly 
be  said,  deplorable  symptoms  of  prosperity  :  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  money  is  no  doubt  being  spent  in  more  useful 
channels,  swelling  the  totals  of  the  sales  of  clothes,  food, 
and  other  necessaries,  where  its  effect  cannot  so  easily  be 
observed. 

This  prosperity,  which  undoubtedly  contributes  in  some 
degree  to  maintain  the  morale  of  the  country,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that,  whereas  the  rate  of  individual  wages,  measured 
in  purchasing  power,  shows  a  decrease,  the  earnings  of  the 
family  or  group  have  increased.  The  increase  is  due  to  the 
combined  operation  of  three  chief  causes.  One  is  the 
prevalence  of  overtime,  for  which  extra  rates  are,  of  course, 
paid.  Secondly,  there  are  the  allowances  paid  by  the  State 
on  behalf  of  the  absent  bread-winner.  Thirdly,  and  most 
important  of  all,  there  is  the  absorption  into  profitable 
employment  of  large  sections  of  the  population,  notably 
women  and  unskilled  and  relatively  inefficient  men,  who 
normally  would  not  have  been  earning  good  wages,  and 
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would  not  in  most  cases  have  been  earning  at  all.  It  is 
not  the  individual  wage  but  the  group  wage  which  makes  or 
mars  working  class  prosperity,  and  the  whole  country  is 
now  being  temporarily  assimilated  to  the  conditions 
familiar  in  the  cotton  industry,  where  a  relatively  high 
standard  of  comfort  is  often  maintained  by  the  joint  skilled 
earnings  of  several  members  of  the  family. 

No  figures  can  be  given  as  to  overtime.  It  must, 
however,  be  remembered  that  overtime  rates  are  only  too 
well  earned,  and  that  they  often  involve  a  tax  on  the  workers' 
capital  of  strength.  As  to  allowances,  it  was  recently 
stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  .£1,200,000  a  week 
was  being  distributed  to  the  dependants  of  officers  and  men 
in  the  army  and  navy.  The  relief  thus  afforded  is,  of  course, 
relatively  greater  where  the  customary  standard  is  low,  and 
the  effect  of  the  allowance  in  the  rural  districts  and  among 
the  more  ill-paid  section  of  the  urban  workers  has  un- 
doubtedly been  considerable.  As  regards  the  absorption 
of  new  workers,  a  recent  official  statement  declared  that  the 
number  of  women  in  industrial  employment  had  increased 
since  the  war  by  6  per  cent.,  or  nearly  150,000,  excluding 
clerical  and  commercial  occupations.  These  numbers  are 
certain  to  show  an  increasing  upward  tendency  as  more  and 
more  men  are  withdrawn  into  the  Army  and  employers  and 
workmen  alike  become  more  reconciled  through  familiarity 
to  female  employment. 

Thus  in  Great  Britain,  alone  among  the  European  bel- 
ligerent countries,  partly  owing  to  conditions  inseparable 
from  the  voluntary  system  of  enlistment,  but  mainly  owing 
to  our  industrial  supremacy,  secured  by  the  Navy,  the  war 
has  actually  tended  to  improve,  at  any  rate  temporarily,  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  poor  ;  and  the  longer  the  war 
lasts  the  more  powerful  will  this  tendency  become,  for  the 
new  habits  and  standards  will  have  time  to  become  en- 
trenched. While  the  German  working-class  household  is 
faced  with  the  tragic  question  of  how  to  live,  the  English 
housewife  is  quite  often  faced  with  the  novel  question  of 
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how  to  spend.  To  the  poorly  paid  unorganised  sections 
of  the  community,  of  whom  too  little  is  heard  in  normal 
times,  the  war  has  brought  a  marked,  and  probably  a  per- 
manent, rise  in  the  standard  of  life.  Few  people  realize 
how  low  that  standard  has  been.  A  recent  enquiry  on  this 
subject  by  our  leading  statistician,  Professor  Bowley,  pro- 
duced results  which,  published  at  any  other  time,  would 
have  attracted  widespread  attention  and  surprise.  He  has 
shown  that  in  the  town  of  Reading,  for  instance,  where 
organized  labour  is  weak  and  working  conditions  unsatis- 
factory, over  50  per  cent,  of  the  working-class  population 
were  before  the  war  earning  under  243.  a  week,  or  below 
what  is  calculated  with  the  wisest  expenditure  to  be  the 
minimum  standard  of  personal  health  and  efficiency.* 
Such  a  state  of  things  is  indefensible  in  any  self-governing 
and  self-respecting  community  and  could  only  be  a  source 
of  demoralization  and  discontent.  If  these  conditions  have 
been  swept  out  of  existence  by  the  war,  nothing  but  good 
can  result  from  it. 

But  the  sudden  rise  in  the  standard  has  brought  with  it 
its  own  problems.  Money  quickly  and  easily  made  is  apt 
to  be  quickly  and  easily  spent  :  and  the  nouveau  ricbe, 
whether  an  individual  or  a  class,  or  a  nation,  has  never  been 
distinguished  for  excess  of  wisdom  and  discrimination. 
One  of  the  vices  of  poverty  is  the  ignorance  and  narrowness 
of  horizon  which  result  from  it.  It  is  idle  to  pretend  that 
the  money  which  has  flowed  into  working-class  pockets 
has  always  been  laid  out  to  the  best  advantage,  or  that  work- 
men have  thoroughly  grasped  the  duty  that  they  owe  to 
their  families,  their  class  and,  above  all,  to  the  nation  to  lay 
by  as  much  of  their  money  as  possible  and  lend  to  the  State. 
But  it  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  our  social  system  that 
the  vices  of  the  poor,  as  of  the  rich,  are  so  much  more  con- 
spicuous than  their  virtues.  The  sight  of  a  rich  idler  in  his 
motor-car  or  of  a  working  woman  unsteadily  emerging  from 

*  Livelihood  and  Poverty,  by  A,  L.  Bowley   and  A.   R.    Burnett-Hurst, 
P- 35- 
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the  public-house  may  serve  to  blind  us  to  the  spirit  of 
public  service  that  the  war  has  revealed  among  the  aristo- 
cracy or  to  the  wise  husbanding  of  resources,  the  careful 
spending  in  winter  clothing  and  boots  and  nourishing  food, 
and  gifts  to  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Front,  that  is  com- 
mon in  English  working-class  homes.  Taken  all  in  all,  the 
women  of  England,  ill-equipped  and  overburdened  as  many 
of  them  are,  have  been  worthy  of  their  menfolk  :  and  as  the 
months  go  on,  and  what  was  at  first  a  windfall  becomes  an 
accepted  fact  in  the  family  economy,  even  the  unwise 
spenders  let  their  range  of  vision  extend  beyond  the  next 
treet  corner  and  learn,  as  the  nouveau  riche  learns,  how  to 
spend  their  money  on  more  permanent  sources  of  satis- 
faction. 


IV.  THE  INDUSTRIAL  OUTLOOK 

THIS  attempt  to  review  some  of  the  domestic  problems 
preoccupying  the  minds  of  the  people  at  the  present 
time  would  not  be  complete  without  a  glance  ahead  ;  for 
the  question  of  the  future  relations  of  Capital  and  Labour, 
under  the  altered  circumstances  brought  about  by  the 
war,  is  already  much  in  men's  minds,  and  has,  in  fact,  been 
responsible  for  some  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  which 
have  arisen. 

Every  thoughtful  working  man  realizes  that  great  difficulties 
are  looming  ahead  for  the  working  class  after  the  war.  Its 
growing  strength  before  the  war  and  the  strong  strategic 
position  it  occupied  in  its  earlier  stages  will  be  the 
measure  of  its  economic  weakness  then.  The  sudden 
cessation  of  war-contracts,  which  are  employing  several 
millions  of  workers,  the  demobilization  of  the  Army,  the 
weakening  of  the  financial  resources  of  the  Trade  Unions 
by  the  loss  of  contributions  from  members  on  war  service, 
the  presence  in  the  Labour  market  of  thousands  of  new 
recruits,  difficult  to  organize,  imperfectly  trained,  yet 
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skilled  enough  to  be  available  as  blacklegs,  seem  likely  to 
create  a  problem  such  as  the  working-class  has  never — 
not  even  after  Waterloo — had  to  deal  with  before.  It  is 
clear  that  Labour  will  not  be  able  to  face  it  alone,  without 
an  understanding  with  Capital  and  active  help  from  the 
State  ;  just  as  Capital  was  not  able  by  itself  to  face  the 
unprecedented  situation  created  by  the  demand  for 
munitions.  As  the  three  parties  were  called  into  partner- 
ship by  the  problems  of  the  war,  and  Labour  forebore  to 
press  its  full  economic  advantage  by  making  concessions 
on  the  right  to  strike  and  on  Trade  Union  rules,  so  the 
partnership  must  be  continued  and  extended  in  the  effort 
to  set  the  trade  of  the  country  on  its  feet  again  after  the 
war.  The  prosperity  of  the  next  fifty  years  may,  and 
probably  will,  depend  on  the  rapidity  with  which  our 
economic  system  adjusts  itself  to  the  new  conditions: 
All  three  parties  have  a  joint  interest  in  the  national  task 
of  recuperation,  and  if  it  is  thwarted  or  even  delayed  by 
mutual  suspicion  and  bickering  and  by  the  absence  of 
considered  plans,  much  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  war  will  have 
been  in  vain. 

It  is  too  early  to  discuss  in  detail  the  problems  that  will 
arise  ;  but  certain  main  facts  are  already  clear,  and  can 
be  briefly  stated. 

Both  Capital  and  Labour  have  much  to  learn.  They 
have  to  adjust  their  minds  to  a  totally  new  situation  in 
which  past  landmarks  and  shibboleths  will  avail  them  little. 
In  some  form  or  other  the  problems  which  divided  the 
nation  before  the  war  will  still  await  solution.  But  to  go 
back  to  pre-war  conditions  will  be  impossible.  The 
nation  will  have  lived  through  a  great  experience,  a  few 
years  of  crowded  life  embodying  a  century  of  development, 
which  will  have  left  its  mark  on  every  field  of  the  national 
life — spiritual,  social,  economic  and  political.  All  sorts 
and  conditions  of  people  will  have  met  and  mingled,  and 
will  have  learnt  to  know  and  respect  one  another's  opinions 
and  prejudices.  Feelings  of  bitterness  and  suspicion  born 
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of  isolation  and  segregation  will  often  have  been  dissipated, 
even  if  only  for  a  time,  in  the  fellowship  of  common  work. 
Vast  new  sections  of  the  community — notably  women  in 
every  class — will  have  become  conscious  of  powers  hitherto 
untried,  and  eager  for  wider  fields  of  activity.  Others, 
formerly  classed  as  unskilled,  will  have  become  accustomed 
to  a  broader  horizon  and  a  higher  standard  of  physical 
health  and  will  be  unwilling  to  sink  back  into  the  ancient 
groove.  Great  strides  forward  will  have  been  made  in 
the  organization  of  production — not  only  in  the  munition 
trades  but  in  the  other  trades  affected  by  the  war.  Even 
agriculture,  as  a  result  of  high  prices  and  the  shortage  of 
labour,  will  find  itself  equipped,  in  part  at  least,  with 
scientific  labour-saving  machinery. 

These  are  facts  which  Labour  must  boldly  face  and  to 
which  it  must  wisely  adjust  its  attitude.  Labour,  like 
the  country  as  a  whole,  has  everything  to  gain  by  improved 
and  more  scientific  production,  if  only  its  temporary 
injurious  reactions  can  be  kept  under  control.  Improve- 
ments in  production  mean,  or  could  mean,  fair  remunera- 
tion to  the  worker  and  reasonable  hours,  and  it  rests  with 
the  working  class  and  its  leaders  and  with  public  opinion 
to  see  to  it  that  they  do.  Restrictions  on  production  and 
the  policy  of  ca'canny  benefit  neither  the  workman  nor 
the  industry  nor  the  State.  The  best  that  can  be  said 
of  them  is  that  they  may  serve  to  avert  evils  (such  as  the 
reduction  of  piece-work  rates)  which  the  workers  consider 
to  be  impending  ;  but  there  are  other  and  better  ways  of 
combating  such  dangers  as  this.  Labour  will  never  rise 
to  its  full  stature  in  the  State,  it  will  never  achieve  an 
industrial  constitution  worthy  the  name  of  Democracy, 
till  workmen  boldly  claim  the  problems  of  the  working 
conditions  and  processes  of  their  industry  as  their  problems, 
and  treat  attempts  to  meet  them,  whether  by  improved 
production  or  "  scientific  management  "  or  whatever  may 
be  the  particular  suggestion,  not  as  something  imposed 
on  them  from  above,  but  as  their  own  concern,  on  which 
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they  should  be  consulted  as  a  matter  of  right  and  on  which 
they  should  offer  responsible  advice,  not  simply  from  the 
point  of  view  of  their  own  personal  convenience,  but  as 
partners  with  Capital  in  the  working  of  the  industry  and 
of  the  community  as  a  whole.  It  is  not  enough  for  Labour 
to  have  the  power  of  Veto,  as  exercised  by  the  Strike. 
The  people  of  England  controlled  the  Executive  by  their 
power  to  veto  supplies  generations  before  they  gained  the 
positive  rights  of  democratic  self-government.  Something 
more  than  blank  negation  is  needed  from  Labour — a  real 
understanding  of  the  problems  which  each  industry  has 
to  meet  and  a  readiness  to  confer  with  and  give  considered 
advice  to  the  industrial  executive  on  matters  within  their 
competence.  The  more  Capital  and  Labour  can  be 
brought  together,  not  simply  to  strike  a  "  collective 
bargain "  over  the  disposal  of  the  surplus  profit,  but 
actually  to  discuss  the  problems  of  the  industry  or  service 
which  is  their  common  concern,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
Trade  Unionism,  for  British  Industry  and  for  the  security 
and  prosperity  of  the  State. 

The  attainment  of  such  a  position  presupposes  the 
abandonment  by  Capital  of  certain  patriarchal  notions  of 
proprietorship,  still  cherished  in  many  quarters,  and  a 
willingness  to  meet  the  representatives  of  the  workers  on 
the  common  ground  of  industrial  service.  It  presupposes 
no  less  a  change  of  attitude  and  organization  within  the 
ranks  of  Labour  itself.  It  implies  the  spread  of  broader 
and  more  democratic  forms  of  organization  within  the 
Trade  Union  world,  the  elimination  of  relics  of  monopoly 
and  privilege  and  craft-selfishness,  the  ready  association 
of  craft  with  craft  in  the  pursuance  of  common  ends, 
an  eagerness  to  welcome  new  classes  of  members  and  to 
make  them  free  of  the  fellowship,  a  readiness  to  bridge 
what  has  been  too  often  in  the  past  the  impassable  gulf 
between  skilled  and  unskilled  and  between  men  and  women, 
and,  above  all,  a  closer  attention  to  the  development  of 
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the  industrial  training  and  education  by  which  alone  the 
dignity  and  prosperity  of  the  craft  or  industry  can  be 
maintained.  In  some  of  these  directions  progress  can 
already  be  recorded.  The  executive  of  the  English  rail- 
ways have  at  last  broken  with  a  bad  past  by  consenting 
to  negotiate  directly  with  the  representatives  of  the 
National  Union  of  Railwaymen,  while  the  Union,  on  its 
side,  followed  by  the  Railway  Clerks'  Association,  has 
opened  its  doors  to  women  workers,  realizing  that  only 
by  common  membership  and  association  can  the  new 
recruits  be  initiated  into  the  spirit  of  the  service. 

But  if  Labour  has  much  to  learn,  if  it  is  to  weather  the 
coming  storm,  Capital  has  even  more.  If  the  moral 
for  Labour  is  maximum  production,  as  the  only  way  to 
make  up  for  the  waste  of  wealth  during  the  war,  the  moral 
for  Capital  is  maximum  taxation,  as  the  only  way  of  meeting 
the  State's  new  burden  of  debt.  The  war  has  made 
Capital  scarce,  and  in  the  natural  course  it  will  make  it 
dear  :  the  rate  of  interest  is  already  and  is  likely  to  remain 
unusually  high.  But  what  Capital  demands  and,  owing 
to  its  international  character,  can  succeed  in  exacting  in 
interest  it  will  have  to  yield  in  taxation.  The  investing 
public  must  realize  that  it  cannot  in  justice  be  allowed  to 
enjoy  to  the  full  the  advantages  arising  out  of  its  economic 
position,  just  as  Labour  did  not  enjoy  to  the  full  the  advan- 
tage arising  out  of  the  scarcity  value  of  its  services.  The 
old  easy,  affluent  days  have  passed  away  from  this  country 
for  long  years  ahead.  Long  may  England  still  remain, 
what  Mr.  Lloyd  George  once  described  her,  "  the  best 
place  in  the  world  for  a  rich  man  to  live  in  "  :  but  wealth 
will  be  asked  to  contribute  in  unprecedented  measure 
to  the  service  of  the  State.  The  gross  inequality  of  the 
distribution  of  wealth  in  this  country  has  long  been  felt 
to  be  a  standing  evil ;  but  many  have  acquiesced  in  it, 
not  simply  out  of  selfish  slothfulness  but  because  they 
distrusted  the  remedies  proposed  and  the  spirit  of  class- 
bitterness  which  often  seemed  to  actuate  their  promoters. 
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They  felt  uneasy  about  "  great  possessions,"  which  seemed 
to  separate  them  from  the  mass  of  their  fellow-countrymen  : 
but  they  felt  still  more  uneasy  over  the  designs  of  those 
who  proposed  to  despoil  them.  Henceforward,  if  we  are 
to  pay  our  way  as  a  nation,  there  must  be,  what  England 
has  not  known  for  a  century,  a  real  simplicity  of  life  in 
all  classes,  and  an  approximation,  if  not  of  incomes,  at 
least  of  standards  of  living.  If  we  are  to  avoid  reverting 
to  a  struggle  between  the  classes  no  less  fruitless  and 
even  bitterer  than  before  the  war,  the  excesses  of  both 
ends  of  the  scale,  the  luxury  at  the  top  and  the  destitution 
at  the  bottom,  must  be  sloughed  off  by  the  State.  New 
habits  will  bring  new  horizons,  as  the  war  has  brought 
to  so  many  already  :  and  England,  fortified  by  a  more 
firmly  knit  association  of  all  classes  of  her  citizens,  may 
yet  lead  the  way  in  the  solution  of  the  industrial  problems 
with  which  the  civilized  world  will  be  everywhere  con- 
fronted. The  "  sophisters  and  the  calculators,"  the 
subjects  of  Burke's  everlasting  derision,  may  demonstrate 
by  their  statistics  that  England  after  the  war  will  be  an 
immeasurably  poorer  community.  The  duty  rests  upon 
Englishmen  to  show  that  her  very  loss  of  riches  has  made 
her  richer  in  the  things  that  count. 


INDIA  AND  THE  IMPERIAL 
CONFERENCE 


I 

THE  future  historian  will  probably  treat  September  22, 
1915,  as  a  date  of  uncommon  importance  in 
the  constitutional  development  of  India.  On  that  day  a 
non-official  Indian  Member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of 
the  Governor-General  moved  a  resolution  recommending 
that  representation  should  be  made  to  His  Majesty's 
Government  that  India  should  in  future  be  officially  repre- 
sented in  the  Imperial  Conference.  Not  merely  on  the 
ground  of  the  magnitude  of  her  interests  affected,  the 
mover  claimed  that  India  should  in  justice  have  a  voice  in 
Imperial  deliberations  :  he  urged  that  the  part  she  had 
played  in  the  present  war  showed  that  she  was  actually 
worthy  to  exercise  the  privilege  for  which  she  asked.  The 
Viceroy,  who  spoke  immediately  after  the  mover,  announced 
that  his  Government  gladly  accepted  the  resolution,  and, 
if  the  Council  adopted  it,  would  readily  take  action  upon  it. 
Indeed,  he  went  further,  and  disclosed  the  fact  that  the 
proposal  had  already  been  considered  sympathetically  by 
His  Majesty's  Ministers.  "  I  am  authorized,"  said  Lord 
Hardinge.  "  by  His  Majesty's  Government,  while  pre- 
serving their  full  liberty  of  judgment  and  without  com- 
mitting them  to  principles  or  details,  to  give  an  under- 
taking that  an  expression  of  opinion  from  this  Imperial 
Legislative  Council,  in  the  sense  of  the  resolution  that  is 
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now  before  us,  will  receive  most  careful  consideration  on 
their  part,  as  expressing  the  legitimate  interests  of  the 
Legislative  Council  in  an  imperial  question,  although  the 
ultimate  decision  of  His  Majesty's  Government  must 
necessarily  depend  largely  on  the  attitude  of  other  members 
of  the  Conference."  Such  an  assurance  Lord  Hardinge 
thought  eminently  satisfactory  as  showing  due  considera- 
tion for  the  claims  of  India.  He  trusted  that  when  the 
right  moment  arrived  the  Governments  of  the  self-governing 
Dominions  would  also  view  the  question  in  a  generous  and 
statesmanlike  manner.  After  several  Indian  members 
had  spoken  the  resolution  was  carried  by  a  unanimous 
vote.  It  is  manifest  that  the  motion  expressed  the  feelings 
of  all  classes  in  the  country  who  were  interested  in  the 
matter,  and  that  the  Government's  attitude  and  Lord 
Hardinge's  announcement  gave  deep  and  genuine  satis- 
faction. 

For  a  dependency  such  as  India  is,  however  populous 
and  important,  thus  whole-heartedly  to  maintain  its  right 
to  share  in  deliberations  in  which  only  the  self-governing 
nations  of  the  Empire  have  hitherto  participated  implies 
a  remarkable  growth  in  the  political  self-respect  of  its 
people,  and  a  strong  expectation  also  that  others  will 
regard  them  in  a  new  and  favourable  light.  No  ordinary 
cause  could  have  worked  such  effects.  They  are,  in  fact, 
the  result  of  the  world-wide  war  and  of  the  part  which 
India  has  played  in  it. 


II 

IN  any  attempt  to  describe  the  effect  which  the  war 
has  had  on  India,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
struggle  is  not  yet  over,  and  no  one  can  forecast  its  future 
course  with  confidence.  Statements  as  to  the  attitude 
of  India  to  the  war  must  be  taken  with  an  implied  reser- 
vation that  no  unforeseen  and  catastrophic  change  of 
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fortune  occurs.  But  this  is  not  all.  To  discuss  the 
thoughts  of  a  people  who  are  at  war  is  in  a  measure  to 
handle  the  material  of  war  itself.  Here  in  England  has 
been  borne  in  upon  us  the  unwisdom  of  either  exaggerated 
optimism  or  austere  truth-telling  about  the  mind  of  the 
people  or  the  effort  which  it  is  making  to  win  the  war. 
Excess  of  eulogy  may  lull,  or  excess  of  criticism  may 
dissipate,  energies  that  should  be  bent  to  the  supreme 
purpose.  On  the  whole  there  is  little  doubt  which  way 
the  wise  man's  balance  will  incline.  A  good  heart  is  of 
the  very  essence  of  victory,  and  therefore  it  is  wise  to  give 
the  people  the  full  measure  of  credit  they  deserve.  But 
criticism  should  always  be  tempered  by  remembrance 
that  it  may  do  more  harm  than  good.  These  considera- 
tions apply  with  no  less  force  to  India.  She  is  assisting 
us  to  fight  the  greatest  struggle  in  which  we  ever  have 
been  or  are  likely  to  be  engaged  with  a  whole-heartedness 
and  devotion  that  calls  for  most  generous  acknowledg- 
ment. That  is  the  cardinal  fact  which  has  not  merely 
disappointed  our  enemies,  but  surprised  the  world  :  no 
deductions  that  it  might  be  possible  to  make  in  a  nice 
summing  up  of  the  total  account  should  be  allowed  for 
one  instant  to  obscure  our  perception  or  dim  our  reali- 
zation of  the  main  truth.  We  should  be  unjust  to  India, 
and  should  do  our  own  cause  no  good  either  with  her  or 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  if  through  sedulous  anxiety  to 
omit  no  detail  of  the  picture  we  permitted  the  shortcomings 
of  the  very  few  to  impair  our  recognition  of  the  achievement 
of  the  very  many. 

Eighteen  months  ago  if  the  question  had  been  asked, 
"  How  would  India  behave  in  the  event  of  a  vast  European 
war  in  which  Great  Britain  was  involved  ?  "  even  those 
who  know  the  country  best  would  have  found  it  difficult 
to  give  an  assured  reply.  In  their  hearts,  indeed,  they  might 
have  trusted  that  war,  being  a  great  searcher  out  of  the 
minds  of  men,  would  show  that  India  valued  the  Raj 
more  than  she  knew,  and  more  than  the  speeches  of  some 
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of  her  public  men  implied.  Such  a  trust  would,  in  fact, 
have  been  based  on  a  conviction  of  the  broad  merits  of 
our  rule,  which  our  critics  during  two  decades  have  been 
inclined  to  belittle;  and  in  proportion  as  the  observer 
permitted  his  thoughts  to  stray  from  the  main  truths  about 
our  position  in  India  to  the  criticisms  which  have  helped 
to  obscure  them,  his  doubts  would  have  increased  about 
the  answer  to  the  question.  There  need  be  no  hesitation 
in  admitting  that  many  of  the  criticisms  which  our  adminis- 
tration in  India  has  incurred  have  been  fair  enough. 
We  have  gradually  created  new  conditions  in  that  country, 
and  without  warning  and  advice  we  should  probably  have 
been  too  slow  in  adjusting  our  methods  to  meet  them. 
But  perhaps  some  of  those  who  reproach  us  are  not  im- 
mune themselves.  In  the  enthusiasm  of  discovering  what 
was  wrong  they  seemed  inclined  to  forget  the  much  that 
was  right.  They  wanted  a  new  heaven  and  earth  at 
once.  The  trouble  was  of  a  kind  that  no  Government 
action  could  directly  meet.  The  King's  visit  did  much 
to  intensify  the  personal  loyalty  of  India  to  the  Crown  ; 
but  it  could  do  little  to  bring  officials  and  educated  Indians 
to  a  real  understanding.  In  general  the  Englishman 
stood  fast  by  his  own  standards,  and  could  not  heartily 
rejoice  whenever  efficiency  as  he  understood  it  was  im- 
paired in  attempts  to  do  things  more  as  the  Indians  wished 
them  done.  Nor  had  particular  concessions  made  to 
Indian  opinion  sufficed  to  satisfy  the  advanced  Indian. 
He  welcomed  them,  not  by  any  means  as  a  final  settlement, 
but  as  definite  advances  to  a  distant  goal.  Between  the 
two  parties  there  remained  a  definite  and  honest  difference 
of  opinion,  coupled  with  some  misunderstanding  of  each 
other's  motives,  on  which  it  is  needless  to  dwell,  and  some 
harsh  feelings  which  that  misunderstanding  caused. 
Remembering  these  things,  a  modest-minded  witness, 
however  sure  he  might  feel  about  the  great  majority  of 
the  people,  might  have  felt  some  doubt  what  the  attitude 
of  a  section  of  the  educated  community  would  be. 
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When  war  broke  out,  foreign  countries  were  naturally 
far  less  able  to  see  India  in  its  true  perspective.  The 
news  that  had  normally  reached  them  from  India  was 
disproportionately  concerned  with  agitations  and  crime, 
simply  because  these  make  livelier  reading  than  reports  of 
moral  and  material  progress.  Accordingly  our  enemies 
hoped,  and  some  of  our  friends  feared,  that  the  war  would 
lead  to  serious  embarrassments  in  India.  It  was  fancied, 
not  by  the  Germans  only,  that  political  discontents  would 
gather  and  come  to  a  head,  and  that  the  fanatical  and  the 
criminal  classes  might  create  disorder  which  would  prevent 
our  sending  troops  to  France,  even  if  it  did  not  shake  our 
hold  upon  the  country  and  endanger  the  lives  of  English 
men  and  women.  It  was  imagined  that  placid  villages 
might  be  startled  by  news  of  disasters  magnified  by  rumour 
and  see  in  them  the  fulfilment  of  prophecies  of  the  down- 
fall of  the  Raj  ;  and  that  every  desperate  or  broken  man, 
who  had  a  private  wrong  to  requite  or  debts  unpaid,  might 
spread  the  word  that  the  Germans  were  coming  and  each 
should  help  himself,  and  that  the  floodgates  of  panic  and 
anarchy  would  be  opened.  In  particular  some  people 
supposed  that  if  Turkey  were  lured  into  the  war  on  the 
enemy's  side,  reverence  for  the  Sultan  as  spiritual  head  of 
Islam  would  embitter  the  feelings  of  seventy  millions  of 
Mohammedans  towards  the  Allied  Powers,  and  sorely 
strain  their  loyalty  to  their  own  temporal  sovereign. 

None  of  these  things  has  happened.  Save  where 
their  material  interests  have  been  affected,  the  peasants 
of  India  have  taken  the  war  with  indifference,  and  shown 
few  signs  of  panic  and  none  of  ferment.  The  middle 
classes  are  genuinely  praying  for  the  success  of  the  British 
arms.  The  Mohammedans  hastened  to  disclaim  any 
sympathy  with  or  responsibility  for  Turkey's  action. 
The  advanced  party  among  the  politicians  have  shown 
no  sympathy  with  Germany,  but  have  supported  the 
Government  both  in  word  and  deed.  The  whole  of  the 
fighting  classes  of  India  have  responded  to  the  call  to  arms, 
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and  already  hundreds  of  brave  men — Jats,  Pathans,  Gurkhas, 
Rajputs,  Sikhs,  and  others — have  died  cheerfully  for  their 
King  in  and  before  the  trenches  in  France  and  Flanders. 
India  has  made  it  clear  to  the  world  that  in  this  crisis  she 
is  with  Great  Britain,  and  that  her  blood  and  money  will 
be  gladly  and  proudly  given.  She  has  surprised  even 
those  who  hoped  the  most  from  her,  by  the  unhesitancy 
and  emphasis  of  her  decision.  We  owe  it  to  her  to  try  to 
understand  why  she  took  it. 


Ill 


VAST  and  complex  a  country  as  India  is,  there  was 
one  fundamental  question  which  the  outbreak  of  war 
presented  to  all  its  classes  alike.  The  King-Emperor  had 
but  recently  visited  India.  His  Roya"!  kindness  in  letting 
his  people  see  him  in  person  and  listen  to  his  words,  and 
above  all  the  bidding  which  he  gave  them  at  his  departure 
to  be  of  good  hope  for  the  future,  had  moved  the  warm 
heart  of  his  Indian  subjects  in  a  way  which  a  century 
of  laborious  official  beneficence  could  not.  The  King- 
Emperor  was  now  at  war,  beset  by  enemies  and  needing 
help.  Was  India  going  to  be  true  to  her  salt  and  worthy 
of  the  kingly  confidence  which  he  had  reposed  in  her  ? 
Every  generous  instinct  in  the  country  answered  "  Yes." 
First  and  foremost  it  was  with  the  Indian  people  a  question 
of  honour.  To  show  their  loyalty  to  their  Sovereign 
when  he  called  on  them  was,  as  they  said  themselves,  a 
matter  of  dharma,  a  religious  duty. 

This  outburst  of  personal  devotion  to  the  Throne  was 
enforced  by  the  general  realization  of  the  value  of  British 
rule  that  resulted  from  the  enforced  contemplation  of  a 
possible  alternative.  The  Bishop  of  Bombay  has  put  the 
matter  well.  "  Englishmen  had  been  toiling  on  in  India," 
he  says,  "  for  many  years,  conscious  that  much  of  their 
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work  seemed  to  Indians  incomprehensible  and  eccentric,  and 
in  late  years  increasingly  conscious  of  the  criticisms  and 
restiveness  of  educated  India.  Of  thanks  or  of  encourage- 
ment they  received  little  enough.  The  loyalty  shown  at 
the  proclamation  of  war,  however,  was  an  encouragement  : 
it  might  fairly  be  interpreted  as  due,  partly  at  least,  to  an 
appreciation  of  our  rule.  .  .  .  While  this  appreciation 
of  English  rule  was  an  unconscious  sentiment  on  the  part 
of  many  of  the  people  of  India,  it  was  dragged  into  con- 
sciousness by  the  idea  of  a  different  foreign  domination. 
A  witty  Indian  citizen  of  Bombay  expressed  himself  thus  : 
*  It  has  taken  us  a  hundred  years  to  teach  you  how  to 
govern  us.  Do  you  think  we  are  going  to  begin  all  over 
again  now  with  another  nation  ?  ' 

Naturally  enough,  the  various  classes  of  the  community 
showed  a  tendency  to  regard  the  war  largely  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  peculiar  interests.  The  traders  were 
the  first  people  to  feel  the  shock.  Markets  were  suddenly 
lost ;  and  in  the  general  alarm  there  was  a  run  on  banks 
and  savings  banks  ;  lakhs  of  rupees  were  withdrawn  from 
investment  and  hoarded ;  credit  contracted  sharply, 
and  for  the  time  being  all  enterprise  fell  off  and  all  expan- 
sion ceased.  Fortunately  harvests  were  good,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Emden  speedily  reopened  the  seas.  The 
Government,  so  far  from  confiscating  savings  or  comman- 
deering supplies  as  alarmists  feared,  exerted  itself 
strenuously  to  restore  credit  and  to  help  the  cultivator, 
and  to  induce  the  money-lender  and  the  merchant  to  do 
business  as  usual.  By  special  measures  it  took  steps  to 
finance  the  cotton  trade  and  to  prevent  an  excessive  rise 
in  food  rates.  Gradually  credit  was  restored.  But  the 
trading  classes,  as  a  whole,  feel  that  it  is  the  power  and 
stability  of  government  that  have  sheltered  them  from  a 
fiercer  storm,  while  the  most  intelligent  among  them  know 
that  it  is  the  British  Navy  that  has  been  their  unseen 
shield. 

Similar    reasons    tended    to    rally    the    peasant    classes 
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to  the  side  of  authority.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  fighting 
the  ryot  heard  for  the  first  time  of  submarines  and  aero- 
planes, and  regarded  them  much  as  he  does  the  destroying 
monsters  of  his  own  mythology.  There  was  no  panic, 
but  wild  rumours  were  current,  and  for  a  time  no  story 
was  too  fantastic  for  the  rustic  imagination.  But  when 
nothing  abnormal  happened  and  the  routine  of  adminis- 
tration went  on  unperturbed,  rural  India  was  soon  per- 
suaded that  the  world  was  going  on  as  usual.  The  very 
prolongation  of  the  war  tended  to  dull  the  interest  of  the 
ryot,  as  of  others,  in  it ;  nor  did  the  letters  which  came 
from  sepoys  at  the  front,  nor  the  tales  told  by  the  returning 
wounded,  rekindle  any  great  excitement.  The  only  thing 
that  seriously  troubled  the  ryot  was  the  high  price  of 
grain.  If  anyone  could  help  him  there  it  was  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  the  Government  he  turned,  and  not  in  vain. 
The  war  was  too  far  off  and  heard  of  too  faintly  for  it  to 
be  very  real  to  him.  But  as  it  was  clearly  a  matter  of  some 
concern  to  the  Sarkar,  he  hoped  and  prayed  that  the  Sarkar 
would  win,  in  order  that  things  might  go  on  as  before. 

To  the  landed  classes  the  war  came  as  a  peculiar  heaven- 
sent opportunity.  British  administration,  which  had  given 
them  security  and  honours,  had  yet  failed  to  bring  them 
whole-hearted  contentment,  because  it  had  deprived 
them  of  their  old  traditional  resource  of  private  warfare, 
without  providing  them  with  any  equivalent  outlet  for 
their  energies  and  capacity.  Our  system  of  government 
has  tended  to  make  education  the  fount  of  power,  which  is 
more  and  more  ceasing  to  repose  on  its  ancient  bases  of 
courage,  holiness,  birth,  or  landed  estate.  The  con- 
servative classes  have  been  falling  silently  into  the  back- 
ground. They  are  not  happy  at  seeing  themselves  effaced, 
but,  as  they  only  take  slowly  and  reluctantly  to  education, 
they  have  been  powerless  to  arrest  the  process.  For 
many  of  these  war  was  a  tradition  and  a  delight,  and 
they  welcomed  it  as  an  opportunity  of  again  playing  a 
worthy  part  in  public  life.  They  have  seized  their  occasion 
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well.  Some  have  gone  to  the  front ;  many  have  helped 
in  collecting  horses  and  stores  and  in  recruiting  for  regi- 
ments or  bearer  corps.  All  have  given  of  their  wealth 
readily,  whether  for  military  purposes,  or  comforts  for 
the  wounded,  or  for  the  sustenance  of  dependants  ;  and 
all  are  genuinely  and  warmly  supporting  the  Government 
of  their  King-Emperor  to  the  utmost  of  their  power. 
The  war  has  brought  about  a  marked  revival  of  the  forces 
of  social  conservatism  in  India. 

A  glance  at  India's  history  serves  to  explain  the  attitude 
of  many  of  her  people  to  the  war.  Of  old  she  was  a  land 
of  kings  and  feudal  chiefs,  and  of  humble  and  industrious 
artisans  and  peasants.  Whenever  the  kings  raged  together 
the  lowlier  folk  took  the  blows,  or  better,  in  the  picturesque 
Indian  version,  "when  Rama  fought  with  Rawan,  it  was 
the  poor  monkeys  that  got  killed."  Then  after  many 
centuries  there  came  from  outside  India  for  the  first 
time  a  power  strong  and  just  enough  to  stop  the  fighting 
and  rapine  and  to  secure  to  each  man  the  fruits  of  his 
industry.  The  humbler  people  prospered,  particularly 
the  artisan,  the  trader,  and  the  banker  ;  but  the  chiefs' 
and  nobles'  occupation  was  gone.  Suddenly  that  power 
itself  became  involved  in  a  deadly  war.  It  was  natural 
that  the  most  peaceful  and  the  most  warlike  classes  should 
both,  from  different  motives,  rally  to  its  support.  The 
one  sought  shelter  and  the  other  opportunity. 

The  war  placed  one  large  and  important  community  in 
India  in  a  position  of  peculiar  difficulty  which  entitles 
it  to  the  sympathy  of  all  generous-minded  persons. 
Turkey's  entry  into  the  field  of  hostilities  in  November, 
1914,  presented  the  Indian  Mohammedans  with  an 
inexorable  choice  between  their  temporal  and  spiritual 
allegiance.  On  purely  historical  grounds  it  is  not  difficult 
to  maintain  the  thesis  that  Pan-Islamism  is  the  artificial 
creation  of  Ottoman  politicians,  and  not  a  living  reality 
in  the  minds  of  men ;  that  the  Khalifa  is  by  the  very 
terms  of  the  Ottoman  Constitution  a  Dejensor  Fidei, 
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whose  duty  is  protection,  not  propagandism  ;  that  in 
countries  where  the  liberty  of  Islam  is  already  secured 
he  has  accordingly  no  function.  It  can  be  argued  with 
force  that  the  Khalifate  of  Islam  is  by  no  means  inevitably 
bound  up  with  the  Ottoman  monarchy ;  that  the  legiti- 
mate devolution  of  the  office  ceased  when  the  Abbasid 
Khalifa  of  Baghdad  was  executed  by  the  Moguls ;  that 
the  transfer  of  the  office  to  Cairo  was  at  least  of  doubtful 
validity ;  and  that  when  the  Ottoman  Selim  I.  conquered 
Egypt  and  secured  the  reversion  of  the  Khalifa's  rights 
the  transaction  was  one  which  neither  party  was  really 
empowered  to  effect.  But  such  considerations  appeal 
only  to  the  learned.  Whatever  may  be  the  Sultan's 
position  in  relation  to  the  non-Ottoman  Muslim  world 
from  a  strictly  juridical  standpoint,  there  is  no  question 
what  his  position  is  in  fact.  He  is  the  de  facto  Khalifa 
of  the  Mohammedan  peoples,  first  because  he  is  the 
custodian  of  the  Holy  Places,  and,  secondly,  because  he  is 
the  temporal  head  of  the  senior  Muslim  kingdom  in  his 
world,  which  to  the  eyes  of  all  Muslims  still  represents  the 
past  glories  and  conquering  greatness  of  the  Faith. 

Before  the  war  broke  out  the  Mohammedans  of  India 
had  already  gone  through  a  difficult  and  trying  period. 
Not  merely  had  their  own  efforts  at  self-reform  and 
advancement,  after  creditable  beginnings  and  almost 
unlooked-for  success,  suffered  from  various  causes  a  set- 
back, but  they  saw  throughout  the  world  at  large  the  tide 
of  events  running  for  the  time  being  strongly  against  the 
fortune  of  their  co-religionists.  Events  in  Persia,  Morocco, 
Tripoli,  and  the  Balkans  seemed  to  presage  the  break-up 
of  the  surviving  Muslim  kingdoms,  and  throughout  the 
period  of  the  Italian  and  the  Balkan  wars  a  very  natural 
bitterness  of  spirit  possessed  them,  and  temporarily 
alienated  them  from  the  Government  which  in  earlier  days 
they  knew  to  be  their  friend.  Yet  when  the  rupture 
with  Turkey  occurred  there  was  no  hesitation  about  the 
Indian  Muslims'  decision.  In  reply  to  the  Viceroy's 
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manifesto,  which  set  forth  Turkey's  seduction  by  German 
agents,  guaranteed  in  the  name  of  the  Allies  the  security 
of  the  Holy  Places,  and  called  on  the  leaders  to  steady  the 
ignorant  and  to  declare  their  own  loyalty,  all  the  great 
chiefs  at  once  set  the  example,  and  it  was  followed  by 
people  of  position  throughout  the  country.  Loyal  addresses 
poured  in  and  prayers  for  British  victory  were  offered. 
The  tentative  endeavours  of  one  or  two  newspapers  to 
appeal  to  the  Pan-Islamic  stimulus  fell  flat.  No  doubt 
with  intelligent  Mohammedans  the  difference  of  temper 
may  be  due  to  their  perception  that,  while  in  1912-13 
Turkey  seemed  the  victim  of  gratuitous  attacks,  in  1914 
she  was  an  unprovoked  aggressor.  But  this  hardly  explains 
the  quietude  of  the  ignorant  and  inflammable  masses.  In 
various  ways  sedulous  endeavour  was  made  by  the  enemy 
to  persuade  them  that  this  is  a  religious  war.  But  even 
in  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant  the  facts  were  too  strong. 
Turkey  had  yoked  herself  unequally  with  unbelievers, 
and  opposed  herself  to  the  greatest  Muslim  Power  in  the 
world,  which  seventy  millions  knew  as  the  home  of  religious 
liberty.  It  was  not  now  open  to  the  agitator  to  preach 
under  the  guise  of  religion  politics  that  necessarily  meant 
treason  to  the  King ;  and,  since  that  circumstance  left 
him  free  to  form  a  judgment  for  himself,  the  common 
sense  and  sense  of  justice  of  even  the  uneducated  Moham- 
medan sufficed  to  keep  him  quiet.  This  does  not  mean 
that  he  is  either  indifferent  or  easy.  However  much  he 
reprobates  the  action  of  the  corrupt  cabinet  at  Constanti- 
nople, he  cannot  contemplate  unmoved  the  threatened 
downfall  of  the  kingdom  of  Turkey.  The  Indian  Muslims 
did  not  wish  this  war;  they  would  gladly  have  prevented 
it  had  it  been  in  their  power;  but  they  are  in  the  unfor- 
tunate position  of  having  to  stand  by  sadly  and  await 
the  result  in  silence.  No  doubt  the  prolongation  of  the 
war  will  try  their  endurance.  With  the  best  will  in  the 
world  we  are  equally  powerless  to  help  them,  except  by 
recognizing  their  difficulty  and  the  patient  and  courageous 
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way  in  which  they  have  met  it.  When  the  war  approaches 
an  end  we  shall  do  well  to  defer,  in  any  way  possible,  to 
their  wishes  in  respect  of  the  Khalifate  and  the  Holy 
Places.  But  the  time  for  that  is  not  yet.  In  the  mean- 
time let  us  at  least  acknowledge  that  during  the  fifteen 
months  of  war  the  loyalty  of  Indian  Mohammedans, 
severely  taxed  as  it  has  been,  has  stood  the  strain  well. 
The  Amir  of  Afghanistan  has  honourably  made  good  his 
assurances  of  neutrality,  the  leaders  of  the  community 
in  India  have  steadfastly  supported  the  Government  and 
done  their  best  to  prevent  and  allay  religious  excitement, 
and  Muslim  regiments  of  the  Indian  Army  have  faith- 
fully and  gallantly  discharged  their  duty  to  their  King. 

It  is  a  matter  of  public  knowledge  that  attempts 
have  been  made  during  the  period  of  the  war  to  create 
disorder  and  to  attack  the  established  government  in 
India.  But  we  shall  refer  to  these  events  no  further 
than  is  necessary  to  set  them  in  their  just  proportion, 
lest  to  omit  all  reference  to  them  might  lead  the  reader  to 
suppose  that  they  had  not  been  taken  into  account.  In 
the  spring  of  the  year  there  occurred  in  some  districts 
of  the  Western  Punjab  widespread  disorder,  which  took 
the  form  of  dacoities  committed  by  large  gangs,  chiefly 
against  money-lenders  and  other  wealthy  persons.  Primarily 
these  outbreaks  were  occasioned  by  economic  pressure, 
but  they  were  accentuated  by  religious  animosities.  The 
offenders  were  for  the  most  part  Mohammedan  cultivators 
and  the  victims  Hindu  bankers  or  landlords.  The  gravity 
of  the  disorder  lay  not  in  any  conscious  direction  against 
the  State,  but  in  the  likelihood  of  its  encouraging  other 
forms  of  crime.  Meanwhile  in  Bengal  the  secret  societies 
of  revolutionaries,  whose  aim  is  to  displace  British  govern- 
ment by  force,  continued  with  some  success  their  attacks 
on  persons  and  property  with  the  object  of  securing  arms 
and  money.  Primarily  their  object  is  political,  but  it  is 
possible  that  in  areas  where  detection  is  so  difficult  crime 
is  now  being  pursued  partly  for  the  sake  of  its  material 
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rewards.  But  in  this  case  also  there  seems  no  evidence 
to  connect  the  offences  immediately  with  the  war.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  judgment  in  the  recent  Lahore  con- 
spiracy trial  has  disclosed  the  existence  of  a  highly  organized 
attempt  to  seize  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  war 
in  order  to  suborn  Indian  troops,  start  an  armed  rising, 
and  murder  Europeans.  The  details  are  public  property 
and  need  not  be  recited.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  the 
origin  of  the  plot  lies  far  from  India  itself,  in  the  Western 
States  of  America,  where  revolutionary  theories  have 
wrought  with  some  success  on  the  social  and  economic 
grievances  of  Indian  emigrants.  The  noteworthy  feature 
is  not  that  the  attempt  was  made,  but  that  it  broke  to 
pieces  against  the  fidelity  of  the  peasantry  of  Northern 
India,  and  that  the  design  of  the  conspirators  has  been 
repudiated  by  all  the  reputable  Indian  Press.  What 
occurred  in  March  when  the  Punjab  and  Bengal  dacoities 
necessitated  the  passing  of  the  Defence  of  India  Act  was 
seen  again  after  the  Lahore  disclosures.  The  leaders 
of  Indian  opinion  are  pained  at  the  revelations,  and  are 
anxious  that  they  should  not  be  deemed  to  cast  a  slur  on 
the  honour  of  the  Indian  people  as  a  whole. 

The  real  crux  and  interest  of  the  situation  in  India, 
however,  is  concerned  with  that  section  of  the  educated 
classes  which  is  normally  disposed  to  be  critical  of  British 
rule.  Here,  as  has  been  said,  we  are  on  controversial 
ground.  Englishmen  and  advanced  Indian  leaders  natu- 
rally do  not  see  eye  to  eye  in  many  political  questions. 
The  Indian  asks,  if  not  actually  for  self-government,  at  least 
for  a  larger  share  in  the  government  of  his  country,  and 
is  inclined  to  regard  the  Englishman  as  false  to  his  own 
political  ideals  if  he  hesitates  to  concede  it.  The  English- 
man, as  a  matter  of  mere  theory,  finds  it  difficult  to  contest 
this  position,  and  feels  embarrassed  when  called  on  to  do 
s  o.  Where  he  differs  is  in  his  view  of  existing  facts,  and 
of  the  possibility  of  immediately  translating  theory  into 
practice.  Between  the  enthusiasm  born  of  new  endeavour 
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and   the   caution   bred  by   experience   and   responsibility 
lies  a  wide  field  of  debatable  territory,  which  this  is  not  the 
occasion  to  explore.     Love  of  country  and  the  desire  to 
achieve  full  nationhood  are  among  the  noblest  impulses 
that  can  move  a  people.     But  a  sense  of  the  sanctity  of 
trusteeship    and    the    desire    to    maintain    the    standards 
which  a  man  thinks  highest  are  not  ignoble  motives  either. 
The  problem  exists,  and  it  will  not  be  solved  by  ignoring 
it  or  talking  round  it.     But  for  all  things  there  are  times 
and  seasons,  and  when  a  nation  is  engaged  in  serious  war 
it  is  not  the  time  to  attempt  to  probe  to  the  bottom  the 
questions  on  which  men  feel  most  deeply.     As  in  England 
a  truce  has  been  deliberately  called  to  those  discussions 
which  divide  men  into  camps,  so  has  it  been  in  India. 
Differences  are  far  more  profound  than  at  home,  but  for 
the   time    being   the  same   treatment   has    been   applied 
Men  are  trying  to  forget  their  differences  in  the  face  of  a 
great  emergency,  and  to  look  upon  those  with  whom  they 
may  normally  disagree   simply   as  helpers   to  a  supreme 
end.     It  is  in  this  view  that  we  should  regard  the  attitude 
of  the    Indian   leaders.     They   have   told   us   themselves 
what  their  feelings  are.     In  the  debate  which  took  place 
in  the  Viceroy's  Legislative  Council  shortly  after  war  was 
declared    speaker    after    speaker    declared    his    conviction 
that  England's  quarrel  was  a  just  one,  and  that  she  was 
fighting    for    civilization    and    liberty.     The    defence    of 
treaty  obligations  and  of  small  nations  appealed  to  them 
most   forcibly.     "  He   who   dies   on   the   side   of  Britain 
dies  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  peace,  and  civi- 
lization."    "  Triumph  means  the  triumph  of  every  prin- 
ciple of  liberty  and  justice  that  men  have  held  dear  in  the 
past."     "  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  success 
will  be  on  our  side,  as  it  is  righteous."     These  are  the 
utterances  of  conviction.     They  express  not  merely  abhor- 
rence of  military  barbarism,  but  moral  detestation  of  the 
principles  that  inspire  it.     Closely  allied  with  these  feelings 
is  a  sense  of  personal  loyalty  to  the  King  and  pride  in  playing 
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their  part  as  his  subjects  in  so  high  an  enterprise.  They 
rejoice  that  India  has  had  its  chance  of  action  on  the  world- 
wide stage.  They  have  recognized  that  burden  and  re- 
sponsibility go  together,  and  have  acclaimed  their  share 
of  the  burden  in  the  hope  that  it  will  help  them  to  their 
share  of  the  responsibility.  Since  the  war  began  they 
have  refrained  with  laudable  self-restraint  from  causing 
the  Government  embarrassment,  even  on  occasions  which 
must  have  presented  a  temptation  to  do  so,  and  so  far 
as  in  them  lay  they  have  assisted  to  prosecute  the  war 
successfully.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  more  they  could 
have  done,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  might  easily  have 
done  less.  It  behoves  those  who  may  not  always  agree 
with  them  to  recognize  that  they  have  discharged  their 
part  well,  and  to  imitate  them  in  refraining  from  criticism. 


IV 

IT  is  time  to  speak  of  the  part  which  India  has  herself 
played  in  the  war.  One  of  the  momentous  decisions 
in  her  history  was  taken  last  year  when  the  Government 
resolved  to  send  Indian  troops  to  the  front  in  Europe. 
In  the  South  African  War,  to  the  keen  regret  of  many 
Indians,  no  Indian  troops  took  part.  Now  they  were  to 
fight  side  by  side  with  British  soldiers  against  the  most 
redoubtable  army  in  the  world.  Both  Englishmen  and 
Indians  perceived  at  once  that  an  irrevocable  step  had 
been  taken.  As  in  a  flash  were  disclosed  to  them  the 
nature  of  the  military  need,  the  confidence  felt  in  the 
fighting  worth  of  the  Indian  Army,  the  great  opportunity 
presented  to  the  Indian  soldier,  and  the  probable  recoil 
of  an  historic  event  in  consequences  which,  whatever 
form  they  took,  must  be  important. 

The  despatch  of  the  Indian  force  has  been  applauded 
as  if  it  were  the  same  spontaneous  action  as  impelled  the 
sending    of   the    Australian    and    Canadian    contingents. 
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That  interpretation  does  hardly  more  than  justice  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Indian  people.  But  it  fails  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  responsibility  for  the  historic  decision  rested  with 
the  Government  of  India  and  the  authorities  in  England. 
Constitutionally  the  army  in  India  is  under  the  orders  of 
the  Government  of  India,  who  are  required  to  obey  the 
directions  of  His  Majesty's  Ministers  at  home.  But  it 
is  certain  that  such  a  weighty  resolution  could  not  have 
been  taken  without  the  full  concurrence,  if  not  at  the 
positive  instance,  of  the  Viceroy  and  his  Council.  Nearly 
all  Europeans  in  India  received  it  with  approval,  and  all 
Indians  with  delight.  It  showed  that  the  Government 
were  confident  that  India  was  with  England  in  the  war, 
and  that  the  Indian  soldier  was  good  enough  to  stand 
the  supreme  test  of  a  winter  campaign  in  Europe.  For 
the  high  state  of  efficiency  to  which  the  army  in  India 
had  recently  been  brought  and  the  perfection  of  its  equip- 
ment as  a  fighting  force  the  credit  belongs  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  and  their  military  advisers.  When  the 
history  of  the  war  comes  to  be  written  it  should  be  fairly 
stated  that  those  responsible  for  the  peace  of  India  had 
their  men  and  material  ready  and  their  minds  made  up. 
That  it  was  possible  to  carry  out  the  plans  was  made  clear 
after  a  very  few  days  of  war,  when  the  temper  of  the 
country  could  be  judged.  The  final  test  of  war  was  upon 
India,  and  she  stood  to  answer  an  examiner  whom  there 
was  no  evading.  Her  replies,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
given  in  no  faltering  terms. 

The  genuine  pleasure  with  which  India  learned  that 
her  troops  were  going  to  Europe  found  quaint  expression 
in  the  gossip  of  the  villages.  People  said  that  now,  indeed, 
the  war  would  soon  be  over.  Sepoys  did  not  value  their 
lives  as  Englishmen  did,  and  they  could  live,  if  need  be, 
on  one  meal  a  day.  That  great  epic,  the  Mahabharata, 
was  the  standard  by  which  the  country-side  commonly 
judged  the  European  war.  The  newest  devices  of  lethal 
science  were  thought  to  be  foretokened  in  its  pages; 
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the  German  atrocities  in  Belgium  were  denounced  as 
a  deplorable  declension  from  the  chivalry  which  it  incul- 
cated; and  men  confided  that  the  Indian  soldier  would 
emulate  his  heroes  of  old  and  engage  and  slay  the  enemy 
in  a  series  of  single  combats.  If  the  Germans  had  not 
been  in  retreat  from  the  Marne  before  the  Indian  trans- 
ports reached  France  it  might  have  been  hard  to  dissuade 
India  that  it  was  her  irresistible  troops  alone  that  had 
turned  defeat  to  victory.  Much  of  this  enthusiasm 
expressed  the  simple  satisfaction  that  Englishmen  and 
Indians  both  felt  in  the  fact  that  brave  men  were  going 
to  get  the  chance  that  they  deserved.  But  underlying 
that  feeling  in  thoughtful  minds  was  the  perception 
that  by  an  Indian  army's  sharing  in  the  wars  of  Europe 
their  country  was  promoted  in  the  world.  Fifteen  months 
of  war  have  served  to  modify  the  sanguine  expectations 
entertained  at  its  beginning.  Experience  has  largely 
increased  the  respect  felt  by  the  sepoy  both  for  the  enemy 
and  for  the  British  soldier  ;  but  the  fact  that  Indian  troops 
have  withstood  or  even  repulsed  the  pick  of  the  German 
legions  is  bound  to  have  far-reaching  consequences.  What 
those  will  be  it  is  idle  to  predict,  for  we  should  remember 
that  the  war  may  bind  as  well  as  loose.  But  what  India 
does  see  clearly  and  rejoices  to  see  is  that  she  is  acquiring 
a  new  self-respect.  In  particular  she  is  happy  to  think 
that  her  men  fight  side  by  side  with  the  Dominion  con- 
tingents, and  that  the  manhood  and  virtue  of  India  will 
be  made  clear  to  eyes  in  the  Dominions  to  which  they 
were  previously  obscure.  To  quote  the  words  of  one  of 
the  Indian  members  of  Council,  "  Now  that  Indian  troops 
will  fight  side  by  side  with  the  British  and  the  Colonial 
troops  against  our  common  enemy,  the  whole  of  India 
feels  that  a  great  pledge  of  equal  citizenship  in  the  Empire 
has  been  vouchsafed  to  her  children." 

The  despatch  of  Indian  armies  to  Europe  and  elsewhere, 
however,  is  only  part  of  the  matter.  Out  of  all  question,  the 
co-operation  of  her  chiefs  and  people  in  the  war  has  been 
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spontaneous,  admirable,  and  enduring.  They  have  given 
generously  of  their  means  and  the  acknowledgment  should 
be  no  less  generous.  The  great  chiefs  who  maintain 
bodies  of  Imperial  Service  troops  have  offered  them  for 
service  abroad.  Several  such  corps  have  gone,  and  have 
won  praise  for  gallant  actions  in  Europe,  Egypt,  and 
East  Africa.  Those  of  the  chiefs  who  are  of  military 
race  have  vied  with  one  another  in  offers  of  personal 
service,  and  all  have  striven  in  chivalrous  rivalry  to  assist 
the  State  by  contributions  of  every  kind.  The  offer  made 
by  one  chief  of  "  all  the  resources  of  my  State  "  truly 
expresses  the  common  impulse.  The  actual  catalogue  of 
names  and  gifts  would  be  Homeric,  and  in  Homeric  spirit 
most  of  the  offers  have  been  made.  Nor  has  the  country 
as  a  whole  been  behind  its  leaders.  Landholders  and 
gentry  have  helped  by  collecting  recruits  and  horses,  and 
all  classes  have  given  liberally  to  the  funds  for  dependents 
and  hospitals  and  comforts  for  the  troops.  This  is  the 
real  measure  of  India's  voluntary  contribution  to  the  war. 
It  has  surprised  even  our  friends,  and  it  has  confounded 
our  enemies  by  proving  to  them  that  they  are  hers. 

No  branch  of  an  administration  that  is  called  upon  to 
handle  such  appalling  problems  as  those  presented  by  the 
war  can  hope  to  escape  criticism ;  and  there  have  been 
those  who  questioned  whether  India's  official  contribution 
both  in  men  and  money  was  sufficient.  This  criticism  fails 
to  take  account  of  the  full  burden  of  what  the  Government 
has  undertaken.  Not  only  did  India  send  200,000  trained 
soldiers  to  fight  for  the  King  in  five  separate  theatres  of 
war,  while  keeping  the  peace  along  and  within  her  own 
borders,  at  a  time  when  the  forces  of  the  Dominions, 
splendid  material  as  they  were,  were  still  in  training ;  but 
over  and  above  the  needs  of  her  own  contingents  she  has 
contributed  horses,  mules,  guns,  munitions,  clothes,  equip- 
ment, stores,  and  food  supplies  for  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. This  she  was  able  to  do  because  for  years  past, 
when  many  parts  of  the  Empire  were  doing  little  or  nothing 
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in  the  way  of  military  expenditure,  she  has  been  maintaining 
an  army  for  the  defence  of  India,  which  she  now  placed  at 
the  Empire's  disposal.  It  is  not  merely  her  immediate 
exertion,  but  the  aggregate  of  her  energies  and  efforts 
in  the  past  that  stands  to  her  credit.  Of  the  measure  of 
her  financial  assistance  it  is  too  soon  to  speak.  Whatever 
settlement  has  been  arrived  at  is  a  temporary  one,  and  the 
factors  which  will  enter  into  a  final  adjustment  are  complex, 
and  many  of  them  uncertain.  But  the  Indian  leaders' 
acceptance  of  the  truth  that  privilege  and  burden  go  to- 
gether encourages  the  hope  that  when  the  settlement  is 
made  India  will  shoulder  her  share  of  the  load. 

When  the  war  is  over  India  expects  with  confidence 
that  many  of  her  claims  will  be  admitted.  It  follows  from 
what  has  been  said  already  that  as  regards  these  there  is 
enormous  room  for  difference  of  view ;  and  to  discuss 
either  the  specific  demands  that  are  likely  to  be  made  or 
the  manner  and  extent  to  which  it  may  be  possible  to  meet 
them  would  take  us  at  once  into  controversial  regions. 
But  a  word  may  be  said  about  the  spirit  that  informs  the 
Indian  demand  for  change,  and  also  about  the  spirit  in 
which  it  may  be  hoped  that  a  decision  will  be  taken. 

The  Indian  claim  to  be  granted  political  advancement 
after  the  war  will  be  urged  with  a  seriousness  and  force 
that  it  has  heretofore  missed.  Those  who  have  hitherto 
been  inclined  to  regard  the  politicians  as  constituting  a 
class  apart  by  themselves,  as  representing  limited  interests, 
as  concerned  with  words  and  phrases  rather  than  hard 
facts,  will  be  wise  if  they  modify  this  opinion  in  the  light 
of  the  wholly  new  situation  which  the  war  has  created. 
The  peasant  classes  in  areas  which  have  given  troops  to 
the  war,  and  the  middle  classes  in  the  towns  who  have 
helped  with  gifts  of  money,  all  feel  pride  in  the  part  they 
have  played,  and  have  now,  in  measure  varying  with  the 
extent  in  which  the  war  has  come  home  to  them,  caught 
something  of  the  enthusiasm  which  previously  kindled 
only  the  intellectuals.  They  desire  changes  which  will 
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make  India,  that  great  amorphous  sub-continent  which  has 
for  two  decades  now  been  slowly  feeling  its  way  to  indi- 
viduality, a  bigger  and  more  striking  figure  in  the  world. 
What  exactly  they  want  they  hardly  know ;  they  will 
leave  the  formulation  of  the  demand  to  the  clever  men 
who  speak  for  them  in  politics.  But  what  the  leaders 
decide  to  ask  for  will  be  supported  by  thousands  who  have 
been  previously  uninterested.  The  politicians'  claim  to 
speak  for  the  masses  in  the  past  has  often  been  questioned. 
It  will  gain  a  new  substance  now,  and  the  demand,  whatever 
shape  it  takes,  will  have  a  measure  of  reality  that  it  lacked 
before. 

How  far  India's  new  request  can  safely  be  granted  will 
depend  greatly  on  the  temper  in  which  she  herself  emerges 
from  the  war.  The  end  is  not  in  sight  and  much  may 
happen  before  it  is  discerned.  In  proportion  as  the  peril 
to  which  her  political  system  has  been  exposed  has  bred 
sobriety  and  public  spirit,  changes  may  be  possible  in 
future  which  would  not  have  been  possible  in  the  past. 
The  greatest  thing  of  all  will  be  if  -the  new  settlement  is 
not  expressed  wholly  in  pecuniary  or  political  terms. 
The  war  isjiot  going  to  work  miracles  in  the  minds  of  men, 
and  the  races  will  preserve  their  individuality.  But  it  is 
reasonable  to  hope  that  both  may  emerge  from  the  great 
struggle  with  a  better  sense  of  each  other's  value.  Our 
Indian  critics  may  come  to  see  in  us  more  than  the  austere 
agents  in  the  development  of  their  country's  progress, 
and  the  Englishman  may  never  forget  that  Indian  soldiers 
have  died  in  Europe  for  the  sake  of  his  own  ideals.  In  this 
way  may  spring  into  existence  a  sympathy  rooted  in  common 
interests  and  memories,  on  which  an  enduring  settlement 
may  be  built. 

It  is  of  good  augury  that  the  first  request  of  all  which 
India  has  put  forward  is  one  on  which  English  and  Indian 
opinion  in  India  is  not  divided.  The  war,  as  we  have  seen, 
has  made  India  feel  that  she  is  of,  and  not  merely  in,  the 
Empire;  it  has  given  her  a  new  sense  of  equality  with  the 
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Dominions,  whose  labours  and  perils  she  has  not  unworthily 
shared.  She  asks  for  representation  at  the  Council  where 
the  Dominions  and  Great  Britain  meet.  Her  Government 
has  cordially  supported  her  request,  and  it  has  the  voice 
of  all  Englishmen  in  India  in  doing  so. 


THUS  far  we  have  attempted  to  interpret  India's 
request  in  the  light  of  her  own  wishes  and  aspirations. 
But  this  is  only  half  the  story.  If  we  are  to  appreciate 
the  claim  she  makes  in  all  its  bearings,  we  must  consider 
also  what  the  Imperial  Conference  really  is,  and  how  far 
its  constitution  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  exists 
provide  for  the  admission  of  India's  representatives  to 
its  fold. 

The  Conference  is  not  yet  thirty  years  old.  It  has  met 
in  all  six  times,  at  intervals  sufficiently  long  for  the  course  of 
outside  events  to  give  on  each  occasion  a  definite  bent  to 
its  proceedings  ;  for  which  reason  it  is  possible  to  sum  up 
its  history  in  no  great  space,  without  omitting  anything 
material  for  our  present  purpose.  The  first  Colonial 
Conference  assembled  in  1887,  on  the  occasion  of  Queen 
Victoria's  first  Jubilee,  and  under  the  impulse  of  the  colonial 
expansion  of  France  and  Germany.  It  was  an  informal 
gathering  of  Colonial  representatives  to  deliberate  on 
matters  of  common  interest.  It  expressed  a  growing  wish  to 
promote  the  solidarity  of  the  Empire  without  the  faintest 
wish  to  alter  its  organization.  "  It  was  England's  business  to 
run  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  to  conduct  its  foreign  relations, 
to  defend  it  from  attack,  to  govern  the  Dependencies." 
The  Colonies  were  invited  to  consider  what  contribution 
they  could  make  in  the  defence  of  their  own  territories, 
and  Australia  undertook  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  an 
auxiliary  squadron  in  Australian  waters.  Mr.  Hofmeyr's 
proposal  for  an  Imperial  tariff  for  Imperial  defence  purposes 
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was  sympathetically  received ;  but  the  Conference 
amounted  simply  to  an  informal  discussion,  the  value  of 
which  lay  rather  in  its  giving  definiteness  to  a  common 
sentiment  than  in  any  positive  attempt  to  translate  that 
sentiment  into  action.  India  was  neither  represented 
nor  referred  to.  The  next  meeting  was  summoned  by 
the  Canadian  Government  and  was  held  at  Ottawa  in  1894. 
It  busied  itself  with  questions  of  trade  and  communications, 
and  matters  of  defence  and  foreign  policy,  not  to  mention 
the  Dependencies,  were  not  discussed.  This  change 
illustrates  the  natural  difference  of  view  between  the 
Mother  Country,  which  was  still  responsible  for  the  security 
of  the  whole  Empire,  and  the  Colonies,  which  were  mainly 
concerned  with  their  own  self-development.  By  1897  the 
partition  of  Africa,  the  advance  of  Russia  to  the  East,  the 
China-Japanese  war,  and  the  Jameson  raid  lent  a  new  seri- 
ousness to  Imperial  problems  which  was  reflected  in  the 
more  responsible  character  of  the  Conference  summoned 
in  that  year  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  in  the  tentative 
proposals  which  he  then  put  forward  for  an  Imperial 
Council.  But  the  Colonies  still  maintained  their  view 
that  political  relations  should  be  left  as  they  were,  and  that 
the  surest  way  of  consolidating  Imperial  interests  lay  along 
the  line  of  commercial  reciprocity.  By  the  time  the  Con- 
ference of  1902  met  the  participation  of  Colonial  troops 
in  the  Boer  war  had  encouraged  the  belief  at  home  that 
the  Dominions  were  willing  to  share  in  the  responsibilities 
of  Empire,  while  in  the  Dominions  themselves  it  had  quick- 
ened the  growth  of  a  national  spirit  which,  however  unlikely 
to  acquiesce  indefinitely  in  the  existing  position,  was  by 
no  means  eager  to  accept  any  measures  which  offered 
them  responsibility  at  the  cost  of  freedom  of  action. 
Again  the  project  of  a  Council  was  discussed  and  rejected ; 
but  it  was  agreed  that  Conferences  between  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  and  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the 
self-governing  Colonies  were  beneficial  and  should  be 
regularly  held.  Some  of  the  Colonies  undertook  to  increase 
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their  contributions  to  defence,  but  they  definitely  dissented 
from  a  deliberate  policy  of  concentration,  and  recurred 
to  commercial  reciprocity  as  the  sure  and  safe  direction 
of  advance. 

By  1907  there  was  a  further  change.  The  older  advocates 
of  a  union  which  should  serve  the  purposes  of  defence 
and  foreign  policy  had  been  convinced  by  hard  facts  that 
for  the  time  being  progress  could  only  come  along  the  line 
which  the  Dominions  preferred.  A  Liberal  Government 
was  in  power  in  England,  averse  to  any  increased  expen- 
diture on  armaments,  but  averse  also  to  any  departure 
from  a  policy  of  Free  Trade  in  the  direction  of  Imperial 
preference.  On  the  other  hand,  its  ready  recognition  of 
the  Dominions'  freedom  of  action  assisted  to  allay  suspicions 
that  the  Conference  was  intended  as  a  device  to  render  them 
subservient  to  the  Mother  Country.  In  these  circum- 
stances the  chief  result  attained  affected  the  constitution 
of  the  Conference  itself.  It  now  became  the  Imperial 
Conference,  a  consultation  to  be  henceforth  held  every 
four  years  between  His  Majesty's  Government  and  the 
Governments  of  the  self-governing  Dominions  beyond  the 
seas.  It  was  no  longer  a  meeting  of  individuals,  but  a 
consultation  of  governments.  This  important  change 
definitely  established  the  status  of  the  Dominions  as  part- 
ners in  the  common  interests  ;  and,  though  it  set  no  future 
course  of  Imperial  development  except  in  the  direction  of 
continued  co-operation,  it  finally  destroyed  the  idea  that 
union  might  possibly  come  by  the  gradual  absorption  of 
the  Dominions  in  any  representative  institutions  of  the 
Mother  Country. 

The  Conference  of  1907  was  further  remarkable  for  the 
transient  appearance  of  India  in  the  arena  of  Imperial 
politics.  Not  only  was  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
present,  but,  by  special  arrangement  made  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  Sir  James  Mackay  also  attended  the  meetings  of 
the  Conference  and  addressed  it  on  the  question  of  pre- 
ference in  relation  to  the  Indian  economic  position.  His 
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status  in  doing  so  was  not  made  very  clear.  Lord  Elgin 
said  at  the  opening  meeting:  "  If  any  question  should 
arise  with  regard  to  India,  you  will  have  the  advice  of  a 
most  distinguished  member  of  Council "  (i.e.,  a  member 
of  the  Secretary  of  State's  Council).  In  the  discussion 
that  ensued  about  preference  Sir  James  Mackay  was  gener- 
ally referred  to  as  "  the  representative  of  India,"  but  some 
delegates  went  so  far  as  to  question  his  claim  to  speak  in 
that  capacity  ;  and  Lord  Hardinge  has  since  told  us  that 
he  was  present  "  not  as  a  member  of  the  Conference,  nor 
as  the  representative  of  India,  but  on  behalf  of  the  India 
Office  and  with  a  view  to  the  representation  of  Indian 
interests."  Sir  James  Mackay,  we  may  conclude,  was 
present  to  interpret  to  the  Conference  the  interests  of 
India  as  these  appeared  to  the  department  at  Whitehall 
which  was  responsible  for  preserving  them.  But,  inasmuch 
as  his  views  on  the  dominant  question  of  preference 
coincided  with  those  of  the  Home  Government  and  were 
opposed  to  those  of  the  Dominion  Ministers,  the  latter 
may  be  excused  for  feeling  that  his  introduction  required 
explanation. 

By  the  time  the  last  Imperial  Conference  assembled  in 
1911  the  force  of  events  caused  the  discussion  to  be  directed 
chiefly  to  foreign  policy  and  defence,  and  commercial 
issues  were  relatively  in  abeyance.  No  question  was  raised 
of  India's  representation  ;  but  on  the  eleventh  day  of 
session  Lord  Crewe,  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  attended, 
and  addressed  the  Conference  on  the  subject  of  promoting 
a  better  understanding  between  the  self-governing 
Dominions  and  India. 

From  this  summary  certain  conclusions  stand  out. 
Over  .the  space  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  there  had  been 
gradually  evolved  a  truly  Imperial  deliberative  assembly, 
the  only  body  in  the  Empire  which  can,  not  indeed  decide, 
but  discuss,  with  the  authority  and  knowledge  that  in- 
dispensably prelude  decision,  questions  of  common  interest 
to  the  whole.  A  glance  at  the  agenda  of  the  Conference 
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of  191 1  shows  the  wide  range  of  its  activities.  Commercial 
relations  and  British  shipping ;  navigation  law ;  uni- 
formity in  copyright ;  patents,  trade  marks,  companies  ; 
weights  and  measures ;  an  imperial  court  of  appeal ; 
naturalization  ;  cable  rates  ;  wireless  telegraphy ;  uni- 
versal penny  postage  ;  imperial  postal  orders  ;  decimal 
coinage  ;  Suez  Canal  dues — these  are  all  matters  in  which 
(not  to  exaggerate  her  claim)  India  is  at  least  as  vitally 
interested  as  New  Zealand  or  Newfoundland.  But  (as 
India  sees  the  case)  two  representatives  of  a  million  British 
citizens  in  one  case  and  two  representatives  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million  in  the  other  have  discussed  these  issues, 
while  315  million  subjects  of  the  Crown  in  India  have  looked 
on,  and  silently  attended  a  verdict  in  which  they  had  no 
voice.  From  a  narrowly  constitutional  standpoint  such  a 
statement  may  require  correction,  but  broadly  speaking 
it  is  not  inaccurate.  No  wonder  that  India  chafes  at  her 
exclusion  and  resents  an  arrangement  by  which  matters 
of  great  concern  to  her  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  the  Empire 
are  settled  over  her  head. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  India's 
exclusion  has  hitherto  been  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  method  of  growth  of  the  Imperial  Conference,  and 
that  the  mover  of  the  resolution  in  the  Viceroy's  Legis- 
lative Council  was  not  supported  by  history  in  his  implica- 
tion that  this  result  was  dictated  by  any  policy  which  it  is 
necessary  either  to  criticize  or  defend.  In  origin  the  Con- 
ference was  a  consultation  between  those  who  were  in  fact 
in  a  position  to  affect  by  their  action  the  destinies  of  the 
Empire  ;  and  the  dominant  considerations  have  always 
been  one  or  both  of  two — a  strengthening  of  the  structure 
of  Empire  in  the  direction  of  its  common  defence,  or  of  its 
trade  relations.  India  has  not  hitherto  been  called  into 
council,  because  hitherto  the  conduct  of  her  affairs  has 
ultimately  not  lain  in  her  own  hands.  Her  armies  and 
her  tariffs  have  been  controlled  by  His  Majesty's  Ministers. 
It  is  only  in  the  past  fifteen  years  that  the  claim  of  India 
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to  affect  the  decision  of  such  questions  has  been  admitted 
in  increasing  degree  ;  it  is  only  in  the  past  fifteen  months 
that  a  new  force  has  come  into  existence  to  give  her  claim 
an  earnestness  that  it  previously  lacked.  However  serious 
the  difficulties  that  lie  between  us  and  the  solution,  there 
is  at  least  not  this  difficulty,  that  India  has  hitherto  re- 
mained outside  the  Imperial  consultations  from  policy  or 
design.  The  question  of  her  admission  is  in  no  sense 
prejudged.  It  is  wholly  an  open  one. 

Before  we  can  approach  it,  however,  there  remain  two 
points  on  which  it  is  well  to  be  clear.  By  the  Constitution 
adopted  in  1907  the  Imperial  Conference  is  a  conference 
of  governments,  not  an  assembly  of  representatives  of  the 
people.  It  is  a  means  by  which  "  questions  of  common 
interest  affecting  the  relations  of  the  Mother  Country 
and  His  Majesty's  Dominions  over  the  seas  may  be  discussed 
and  considered  as  between  His  Majesty's  Government  and 
the  Governments  of  the  self-governing  Colonies."  Possibly 
we  may  be  told  that,  inasmuch  as  the  self-governing  Domin- 
ions choose  their  own  governments,  this  is  merely  a 
distinction  without  a  difference.  But  there  lies  a  fallacy 
in  that  conclusion  which  it  would  be  unwise  to  overlook. 
As  parties  to  the  Conference  the  heads  of  governments 
are  invited,  not  because  they  have  been  selected  for  this 
purpose  by  the  persons  who  sent  them  to  Parliament,  but 
because  they  and  they  alone  can  discuss  the  points  in 
issue  with  proper  knowledge,  responsibility  and  effective- 
ness. If  they  accept  a  resolution  of  the  Conference  and 
feel  that  it  will  be  acceptable  to  their  supporters,  then, 
as  they  command  a  majority  in  their  Parliament,  they  are 
in  the  best  possible  position  to  carry  it  into  effect.  A 
conference  between  delegates  elected  for  the  purpose 
would  do  either  too  little  or  too  much.  If  each  delegate 
had  no  power  to  commit  his  constituents  nothing  would 
ever  be  done.  If  on  the  contrary  the  delegates'  assent 
could  bind  those  who  sent  them  to  confer,  and  the  vote  of 
a  majority  was  effective,  the  Imperial  Conference  would 
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become  an  Imperial  Council,  not  merely  the  highest 
deliberative  body,  but  the  supreme  legislative  body  in  the 
Empire.  As  it  is,  the  Conference  is  of  a  texture  midway 
between  gaseous  diffusion  and  frozen  rigidity.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  members  towards  any  proposal  under  discussion 
is  affected  by  their  sense  of  the  light  in  which  it  will  be 
regarded  by  those  whom  they  represent ;  and  their  assent 
to  it,  if  they  do  assent,  is  understood  to  be  subject  to  the 
reservation  that  they  find  it  commendable  to  the  Parlia- 
ments before  whom  they  will  lay  it.  Doubtless  the  pro- 
posal to  admit  to  the  Conference  for  the  first  time  a  partner 
of  different  political  status  raises  a  real  difficulty.  But  we 
shall  at  least  confine  the  difficulty  within  its  proper  limits 
by  conceiving  the  Conference  in  its  true  light  as  a  delibera- 
tive meeting  of  the  heads  of  Governments. 

On  the  second  point  the  Viceroy  laid  stress  in  his  speech 
to  his  Legislative  Council.  The  constitution  of  the  Con- 
ference is  at  once  as  solid  as  rock  and  as  plastic  as  clay. 
No  power  on  earth  can  really  alter  it  except  a  resolution 
of  its  members  ;  but  since  it  derives  its  existence  from  no 
statute  or  covenant  or  charter,  but  simply  from  the  good- 
will and  common  purpose  of  the  parties  to  it,  they  can 
transform  its  shape  or  procedure  in  an  instant  if  they 
choose,  and  can  open  its  doors  to  those  who  now  stand 
outside  it.  It  is  in  the  Conference  itself  that  India's 
request  for  entrance  must  be  pleaded  by  others  speaking 
for  her. 

VI 

IN  defining  their  attitude  to  the  resolution  which  was 
carried  in  the  Viceroy's  Legislative  Council  on  the  motion 
of  the  Honourable  Mr.  Mohammad  Shafi,  His  Majesty's 
Government  were  careful  to  lay  due  emphasis  on  reserva- 
tions that  were  constitutionally  necessary.  They  preserved 
full  liberty  of  judgment ;  they  were  not  committed  in 
principle  or  detail ;  they  must  be  guided  largely  by  what 
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the  other  members  of  the  Conference  thought,  but — they 
would  give  the  resolution  most  careful  consideration. 
Now,  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  express  need  for  the  Imperial 
Government  to  indicate  their  attitude  towards  a  motion 
that  had  not  yet  been  debated  or  carried,  this  assurance  not 
only  amounted  to  going  farther  than  they  might  normally 
have  been  expected  to  go,  but  has  reasonably  been  under- 
stood in  India  as  intended  to  convey  a  hope  of  the  Imperial 
Government's  support  when  the  question  comes  before 
the  Conference. 

Lord  Hardinge  also  expressed  his  own  trust  and  confidence 
that  India's  claims  would  receive  sympathetic  consideration 
from  the  governments  of  the  self-governing  Dominions. 
It  is  notorious  that  on  certain  questions,  chief  of  which  is 
Asiatic  immigration,  the  Dominion  governments  have  in 
the  past  been  unable  wholly  to  see  eye  to  eye  with  the 
Government  of  India.  The  merits  of  the  controversy  do 
not  immediately  concern  us.  What  we  have  to  note  is 
that  it  has  in  fact  had  the  result  that  Indians  and  the  white 
communities  in  Canada,  South  Africa,  and  Australia  have 
in  the  past  regarded  each  other  with  unfriendly  feelings. 
In  the  case  of  South  Africa  the  visit  of  Mr.  Gokhale  and 
the  mission  of  Sir  Benjamin  Robertson  produced  a  better 
understanding  and  a  settlement  in  which  Indian  opinion 
for  the  most  part  acquiesces.  In  the  other  cases  less  pro- 
gress has  been  made,  although  the  example  of  South  Africa 
seems  to  show  that  existing  differences  of  opinion  are  not 
really  irreconcilable.  But  in  the  past  fifteen  months 
Dominion  and  Indian  troops  have  fought  side  by  side  in 
various  theatres  of  war,  and  evidence  has  accumulated 
that  each  have  acquired  not  merely  perception  of  the 
other's  martial  qualities,  but  a  wholly  new  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  other's  character.  The  trenches 
and  the  hospitals  have  thrown  light  on  virtues  that  could 
not  be  seen  against  a  merely  industrial  or  commercial 
background.  India's  hope  rests  chiefly  upon  the  belief 
that  Canadians  and  Australians  who  have  been  through 
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the  fire  of  war  with  Gurkhas  and  Pathans  at  their  side  will 
in  future  look  at  Indian  questions  in  a  new  and  more  liberal 
spirit,  which  will  make  possible  a  friendly  settlement  of 
any  outstanding  issues. 

The  resolution  of  the  Viceroy's  Legislative  Council, 
however,  raised  a  new  question,  concerning  not  the  rights  of 
individual  Indians,  but  the  status  of  India  in  the  Empire, 
and  the  constitutional  relations  between  the  great  Depen- 
dencies and  the  deliberative  assembly  of  the  responsible 
premiers  of  the  self-governing  nations.  It  is  a  question  of 
the  utmost  moment  to  the  future  of  India  and  of  the  Empire. 
The  decision  will  rest  entirely  with  the  Conference  itself. 
Under  its  constitution  it  is  complete  master  of  its  own 
composition  and  procedure.  It  is  not  proposed  to  antici- 
pate that  decision  or  to  make  recommendations  as  to  how 
the  request  of  India  should  be  met.  But  it  may  be  useful 
to  bring  forward  certain  considerations  which  may  help 
to  a  clear  judgment  on  the  problem. 

In  the  first  place  there  are  manifest  constitutional 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  adopting  the  proposal.  It  will 
be  said  that  a  Dependency  cannot  take  rank,  so  long  as 
she  is  a  Dependency,  with  self-governing  Dominions.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  dignity  or  status,  but  of  hard  actual  fact. 
The  Conference  is  an  assembly  of  the  representatives  of 
governments.  But  the  governments  are  responsible 
governments,  competent  to  frame  and  carry  out  their  own 
policies.  Were  this  not  so  the  Conference  would  have 
remained  the  impotent  debating  body  which  it  was  at 
first.  The  Government  of  India,  however,  is  not  what  is 
known  in  constitutional  language  as  a  responsible  govern- 
ment. It  is  subject  to  the  control  of  His  Majesty's 
Ministers  in  all  the  matters  which  are  the  subject  of  the 
Conference's  deliberations ;  and  in  these,  therefore,  it 
cannot  speak  with  a  voice  that  it  can  translate  into  action, 
unless  that  action  be  approved  by  the  Imperial  Government, 
which  is  itself  a  party  to  the  Conference.  Either  India's 
voice  at  sessions  of  the  Conference  will  be  an  empty  utter- 
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ance,  or,  if  it  gains  substance  by  securing  the  approval  of 
His  Majesty's  Government,  the  effect  will  be  to  enable  the 
latter  to  speak  with  two  voices.  In  other  words,  the  exist- 
ing constitution  of  the  Imperial  Conference  finds  no  place 
for  India.  Only  when  her  Government  is  competent 
itself  to  carry  out  the  measures  for  which  its  representative 
would  vote  will  she  be  qualified  for  admission. 

Another  objection  looks  not  so  much  to  the  constitution 
of  the  Conference  as  to  the  history  and  traditions  behind 
it.  All  the  parties  to  the  Conference  at  present  are  self- 
governing  nations,  not  merely  in  the  sense  that  their  de- 
cisions are  not  controlled  by  any  outside  authority,  but  also 
in  the  sense  that  the  popular  will  determines  the  decisions. 
The  people  elect  their  representatives  to  a  legislative 
assembly,  and  the  leader  who  is  supported  by  a  majority 
of  votes  in  the  assembly  becomes  head  of  the  government. 
The  arrangement  which  Englishmen  painfully  evolved  for 
themselves  through  six  centuries  of  struggle  was  easily 
transplanted  to  the  Dominions  by  people  of  British  stock. 
But  India  does  not  elect  representatives  to  an  Indian 
Parliament,  and  her  Government  is  not  chosen  by  a  majority 
of  representatives.  It  is  true  that  the  elective  system  has 
so  far  been  applied  for  legislative  purposes  in  India  that 
in  the  Viceroy's  Council  sit  27  members  elected  in  various 
ways.  But  less  than  half  of  these  are  chosen  by  direct 
election,  and  they  by  specially  defined  and  numerically 
small  class  constituencies.  The  remaining  15  are  chosen 
as  a  result  of  a  system  of  indirect  election  of  an  even 
more  complex  character.  What  the  ordinary  voter 
gives  his  voice  actually  for  is  for  an  election  to  his  local 
municipal  or  rural  board,  but  the  boards  elect  to  pro- 
vincial councils,  and  the  elected  members  of  provincial 
councils  elect  to  the  Viceroy's  Council.  It  is  apparent 
that  whatever  tie  unites  the  elected  member  with  the 
individual  constituent  in  India  is  far  more  attenuated  than 
that  with  which  the  Dominions  are  familiar  ;  and  of  course 
the  proportion  of  the  entire  population  which  exercises  a 
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vote,  however,  indirectly  for  legislative  purposes  is  very 
small.  Moreover,  in  no  sense  are  issues  submitted  to  any  of 
these  electorates  at  times  of  elections.  Members  are  chosen 
mainly  for  their  status  as  men  generally  representative 
of  a  particular  interest  or  religion.  Further,  the  admin- 
istration is  in  the  hands  of  the  Viceroy  and  his  Executive 
Council,  who  are  not  chosen  by  the  legislative  body,  but 
appointed  by  the  Crown.  Parliamentary  government  at 
the  present  moment  does  not  exist  in  India  ;  and  probably 
the  objection  will  be  taken  that  it  is  anomalous  and  un- 
desirable that  the  homogeneity  of  the  Conference  should 
be  impaired  by  imparting  into  it  the  representative  of 
a  government  which,  unlike  all  the  others  represented, 
is  not  in  fact  responsible  to  the  people. 

In  essentials  the  second  objection  amounts  only  to  a 
restatement  of  the  first.  The  first  was  directed  outwards, 
the  second  inwards.  If  India  had  responsible  government 
there  would  be  no  doubt  as  to  her  attaining  the  same 
measure  of  independence  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  as  the  Dominions  have  reached.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  very  difficult  to  think  of  the  Government  of 
India  as  becoming  independent  of  Whitehall  unless  it 
simultaneously  becomes  constitutionally  amenable  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people  of  India.  Otherwise  it  would  assume 
the  position  of  an  Asiatic  autocracy. 

The  greatest  disservice  one  could  do  the  cause  of  India 
would  be  to  attempt  to  ignore  these  difficulties.  They  are 
real  and  they  must  be  faced.  However,  it  is  possible  to 
press  constitutional  niceness  too  far.  The  Imperial  Con- 
ference is  not  a  sovereign  assembly.  It  has  no  executive 
authority  and  no  legislative  power.  It  is  a  purely  deliberative 
or  consultative  piece  of  machinery,  whereby  a  number  of 
self-governing  units  can  discuss  and  at  times  reach  agree- 
ment as  to  common  action  in  common  affairs.  The  Im- 
perial Conference  can  neither  affect  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ments of  Canada  or  Australia  or  Great  Britain  in  their  own 
internal  affairs,  nor  the  policy  of  the  Imperial  Government 
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in  external  or  defence  matters,  save  by  the  method  of  per- 
suasion. The  vote  of  a  majority  does  not  bind  dissentients. 
No  member  to  the  Conference  is  bound  by  anything  save 
his  own  freely  recorded  vote.  In  an  assembly  of  this  kind 
there  is  obviously  room  for  a  representative  of  a  great 
Dependency,  whose  admission  to  a  Cabinet  which  actually 
decided  policy  and  in  which  votes  were  of  vital  importance 
it  would  be  far  more  difficult  to  justify.  What  India  asks 
for  may  be  an  anomaly.  But,  if  the  word  "  anomaly  "  could 
kill,  many  healthy  political  growths  would  never  have  thriven 
as  they  have  done.  Consider  for  a  moment  the  conclusion 
to  which  severe  logic  would  lead.  If  India  is  to  be  excluded 
because  she  is  a  Dependency  and  not  a  Dominion,  the  result 
is  to  defer  a  concession,  which  will  not  injure  the  self- 
governing  communities  and  will  warmly  rejoice  the  heart 
of  India,  for  a  period  which  no  man  can  specify.  The 
point  was  raised  by  one  Indian  member  who  spoke  in  the 
debate  that  self-government  should  precede  participation 
in  the  Conference,  but  the  sense  of  the  majority  was 
against  him.  They  wished  to  pursue  directly  the  end  that 
they  believed  desirable  for  its  own  sake  ;  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  they  had  good  reasons.  There  is  much  to 
be  said,  on  the  grounds  of  expediency,  for  including  a 
representative  of  India  in  the  Imperial  Conference.  It 
meets  to  discuss  inter-Imperial  problems,  and  among 
those  the  problem  of  India  with  its  315  million  people 
must  take  a  prominent  place.  The  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  finds  it  necessary  to  have  at  his  side  a  Council  mainly 
composed  of  advisers  with  special  knowledge  of  India. 
It  seems  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a  Conference 
of  the  governments  of  the  Empire  when  discussing  Imperial 
problems  will  find  the  presence  of  a  colleague,  who  can 
bring  home  to  them  as  no  Secretary  of  State  can  do  the  ideas 
and  aspirations  of  the  Indian  people,  of  great  assistance 
at  their  deliberations.  To  the  objection  that  no  govern- 
ment which  is  not  responsible  to  the  people  can  be  relied 
upon  to  express  its  views  the  practical  reply  is  furnished 
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by  a  remark  made  by  the  Honourable  Mr.  Banerjee  during 
the  debate  in  Council.  Though  he  was  pleading  for  non- 
official  representation,  he  conceded  that  on  all  questions 
affecting  India  which  were  likely  to  be  discussed  at  the 
Imperial  Conference  there  was  no  difference  between  official 
and  non-official  opinion.  If  the  Indian  Government  sent 
a  representative  to  discuss  questions  of  tariffs  or  immi- 
gration, that  representative  could  be  trusted  to  voice 
Indian  opinion.  This  is  probably  perfectly  correct.  These 
are  not  the  matters  on  which  differences  of  opinion  occur 
in  the  Legislative  Council.  In  fact,  though  not  in  theory, 
the  other  parties  to  the  Conference  would  be  dealing  with 
a  colleague  who  expressed  the  wishes  of  the  people. 

No  doubt  there  remains  the  Imperial  Government  to 
be  reckoned  with.  But  they  have  signified  their  intention 
of  preserving  an  attitude  of  benevolence  ;  and  it  must  be 
presumed  that  their  intention  is  to  allow  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment's representative  to  express  the  wishes  of  India,  and 
not  to  require  him  to  play  the  part  popularly  ascribed  to 
Sir  James  Mackay  in  1907,  of  a  supernumerary  advocate 
of  their  own  views. 

It  is  certain  that  if  India  is  disappointed  in  this  matter 
her  people  will  feel  it  acutely.  With  them  it  is  far  more  a 
gain  of  status  and  recognition  that  is  sought  than  any 
material  advantage.  They  know  that  the  interests  of  India 
are  affected  by  discussions  that  now  take  place  over  her 
head,  and  they  believe  that  what  they  ask  for  is  no  more 
than  a  matter  of  mere  justice.  But  what  they  will  value 
the  concession  most  for  is  that  it  will  be  a  tangible  recog- 
nition of  their  behaviour  in  the  war.  It  is  an  opportunity 
of  drawing  closer  bonds  that  two  years  ago  it  scarcely 
seemed  possible  even  to  link  up  ;  and  if  their  request  is 
refused,  they  will  be  inclined  to  imagine  the  Dominions 
as  even  worse  disposed  towards  them  than  they  fancied 
them  before  the  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  concede  what  India  wants, 
undoubtedly  we  deform  the  perfect  symmetry  of  the  Im- 
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perial  structure,  and  we  take  a  step  of  which  we  cannot 
certainly  see  the  full  consequences.  But  that  will  be  no  new 
departure  in  British  politics.  We  have  never  hesitated  to 
tolerate  the  appearance  of  abnormalities  if  the  rough-and- 
ready  expedient  which  theory  may  abominate  seems  likely 
to  work  in  practice,  or  our  Imperial  constitution  would 
not  be  the  shapeless  but  flexible  and  working  thing  that  it 
is  to-day.  We  are  not  wont  to  hesitate  over  an  advance 
to  which  a  sense  of  generosity,  if  not  of  justice,  impels  us, 
for  no  better  reason  than  that  we  cannot  think  the  conse- 
quences surely  out  in  their  completeness.  After  all,  the 
Empire,  whose  solidarity  this  war  is  proving  beyond  doubt 
or  question,  is  in  plain  fact  an  unequal,  heterogeneous 
affair.  It  includes  India  just  as  surely  as  Australia  or  New 
Zealand — India  differing  from  them,  no  doubt,  in  race, 
political  texture,  and  political  attainment,  but  still  a  vast 
and  important  country,  now  for  the  first  time  thrilling 
with  a  new-found  sense  of  individuality  and  merit,  and 
asking  for  more  consideration  at  their  hands  than  it  has 
hitherto  received.  There  is  a  growing  number  of  people 
who  believe  that  it  is  of  the  last  importance  to  the 
Dominions  no  less  than  to  the  United  Kingdom  to  keep 
India  within  the  Empire  while  the  Empire  endures.  It 
may  well  be  that  that  result  will  be  achieved  for  good  and 
all  if  India's  request  is  granted  by  statesmen  of  imagination 
and  courage,  and  not  denied  by  a  tribunal  of  legal  pedants. 
The  words  are  as  wise  now  as  when  they  were  spoken  140 
years  ago  :  "  Magnanimity  in  politics  is  not  seldom  the 
truest  wisdom  ;  and  a  great  empire  and  little  minds  go  ill 
together." 

When  all  is  said,  the  decision  will  rest  chiefly  with  the 
Dominions.  But,  to  judge  from  the  reception  which  the 
proposal  has  encountered  in  the  Press,  there  is  good  hope 
that  it  will  be  generously  received. 
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THE  question  of  what  is  to  happen  to  the  vast  numbers 
of  men  who  will  be  disbanded  at  the  end  of  the 
war  has  already  agitated  many  minds.  In  a  great  crisis 
such  as  the  present,  in  which  there  is  a  clear  goal  ahead, 
it  is  generally  a  safe  rule  to  leave  after-the-war  problems 
to  settle  themselves,  and  not  distract  energy  or  thought 
from  the  more  pressing  task  of  beating  the  enemy.  But 
there  are  questions  to  which  foresight  can  be  applied  without 
these  evil  consequences,  and  even  with  highly  beneficial 
results.  This  is  one  of  them. 

On  many  aspects  of  the  problem  it  is  not  possible  to 
express  any  confident  opinion.  There  are  at  present 
some  3,000,000  civilians,  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  have 
enlisted  for  the  duration  of  the  war  only.  Nobody  can 
tell  how  many  of  them  will  be  killed  or  maimed  before 
peace  is  signed.  Nobody  can  tell  with  accuracy  what 
the  state  of  employment  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the 
end  of  the  war  will  be,  and  whether  there  will  be  an  excess 
or  a  shortage  of  labour,  with  which  to  meet  industrial 
needs.  Predictions  on  all  these  points  are  numerous, 
but  are  conflicting.  The  industrial  conditions  after  the 
war  may  well  be  as  unexpected  as  have  been  those  of  the 
war  itself.  But  one  thing  can  be  said  with  confidence, 
and  that  is  that  there  will  be  a  large  emigration  to  new 
countries.  Whether  employment  is  good  or  bad  there 
will  be  many,  who,  having  tasted  a  life  of  adventure  and 
in  the  open  air,  will  never  go  back  to  the  steady  plodding 
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of  an  English  factory  or  office  stool.  There  will  be  some 
reaction  from  the  strain  of  the  past  months,  and  to  some 
ease  and  security  and  home  will  offer  the  supreme  attrac- 
tion, if  employment  can  be  found.  But  for  very  many, 
escape  both  from  war  and  from  the  strain  and  distress  of 
post  war  conditions  into  the  freedom  of  a  new  world  will 
seem  the  golden  road  to  happiness  and  success. 

This  is  not  simply  a  theory  of  what  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  happen  after  unsettled  times.  It  is  a 
matter  of  history  that  restlessness  comes  after  war.  There 
was,  as  the  following  figures  show,  a  marked  rise  in  the 
number  of  people  who  left  Germany  for  the  United  States 
after  her  wars  against  Austria-Hungary  and  France  in 
1866  and  1870. 

1862  . .          . .          . .         . .        27,529 

1863  33,162 

1864  57,276 

1865  83,424 

1866  115,892 

1867  I33426 

1868  (for  six  months)        ..          ..        55,831 

1869  ..         ..         ..          ..       131,042 

1870  118,225 

1871  82,554 

1872  ..          141,109 

1873  H9>67i 

(From  Report  of  Immigration  Commission,  Washington, 

1911.) 

In  our  own  case  exactly  the  same  thing  happened 
after  the  Boer  War  of  1899-1902.  The  number  of  emi- 
grants from  the  United  Kingdom  rose  from  140,000  in 
1898  to  259,000  in  1903,  increasing  in  every  subsequent 
year  till  it  reached  395,000  in  1907. 

Emigrants  after  the  war  will  be  drawn  by  two  motives, 
which  may  or  may  not  conflict.  On  the  one  hand,  they 
will  tend  to  go  to  those  countries  where  they  will  feel 
most  at  home,  and  where  they  are  most  certain  of  finding 
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employment  or  occupation.  On  the  other  hand,  they  will 
wish  to  remain  under  the  Union  Jack.  Whether  or  no 
they  go  to  populate  the  British  Dominions,  or  are  lost, 
probably  for  ever,  to  the  United  States  or  the  Argentine  * 
will  depend  largely  on  the  provision  which  is  made  to 
meet  the  situation  in  the  Dominions  themselves.  The 
British  Government  will  probably  do  little  in  the  matter 
one  way  or  the  other.  Its  natural  tendency  will  be  to 
try  to  keep  men  employed  or  to  settle  them  on  the  land 
within  the  United  Kingdom,  for  reasons  of  defence. 
Danger  will  still  be  greatest  here,  and  strength  must  be 
maintained  where  it  is  most  required.  In  any  case  to 
promote  emigration  to  foreign  countries  is  to  confess 
a  failure  in  social  policy,  to  organize  emigration  to  the 
Dominions  would  be  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  a  self- 
governing  colony.  The  problem  is  one  which,  when  it 
arises,  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  almost  entirely  by  the 
Dominions  themselves. 

What  is  likely  to  be  their  position?  It  is,  of  course,  as 
impossible  to  predict  with  assurance  the  condition  of 
industrial  employment  in  the  Dominions  at  the  close  of 
the  war  as  it  is  to  prophesy  about  the  industrial  condition 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  But  there  is  this  difference 
between  the  two,  that,  whether  employment  be  good  or 
bad  in  the  industrial  world,  there  is  an  almost  inexhaustible 
field  for  the  absorption  of  new  and  desirable  emigrants 
in  the  Dominions  which  does  not  exist  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  that  is  the  land.  There  is  land  available 
for  closer  settlement  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  there  is 
grave  need  for  a  larger  country  population  upon  it.  And 
a  vigorous  effort  will  almost  certainly  be  made  to  absorb 
some  of  the  men  discharged  from  the  armies  in  this  way. 
But  the  amount  of  land  available  in  England  is  small,  the 
building  up  of  a  new  agricultural  population  is  largely 
a  matter  of  changing  methods  and  customs  of  ancient 

*  Out  of  259,000  emigrants  who  left  Great  Britain  in  1903,  123,000  went 
to  the  United  States. 
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standing,  a  slow  business,  and  the  total  absorbing  power  is 
obviously  limited.  In  the  Dominions  the  land  supply  is 
for  practical  purposes  unlimited ;  there  are  great  tracts 
which  for  development  want  nothing  but  people,  "  more 
homes,"  as  Cecil  Rhodes  put  it,  and  the  policy  of  all  the 
great  Dominions  has  been  to  found  their  civilization  on  the 
basis  of  a  population  educated  in  British  traditions  of 
liberty  and  government,  settled  on  the  land. 

Thus  amid  much  that  is  uncertain  two  facts  stand  out. 
First,  there  will  almost  certainly  be  a  large  emigration  to 
the  Dominions  after  the  war,  emigration  which  no  active 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  will  have 
encouraged  or  will  be  able  to  restrain.  Secondly,  whatever 
the  condition  of  industry  and  trade  after  the  war,  there  is 
one  certain  method  in  which  a  large  number  of  these  men 
can  usefully  and  to  their  own  advantage  be  provided  for, 
and  that  is  on  the  lands  of  the  Dominions. 

Merely  to  point  to  these  facts,  however,  is  not  enough. 
Unless  they  are  not  only  foreseen,  but  unless  action  is 
taken  in  time  to  adjust  the  supply  to  the  demand,  grave 
trouble  is  bound  to  ensue.  It  is  no  more  practical  to 
dump  large  masses  of  men  on  the  land  at  short  notice 
and  expect  them  to  be  farmers  or  farm  labourers,  than  it 
is  to  expect  men  to  learn  any  other  trade  by  the  light  of 
Nature.  Agriculture  or  pastoral  farming  is  a  business 
which  may  not  require  extensive  book  learning,  but  it  is 
one  which  requires  a  great  deal  of  practical  training  and 
experience  in  local  conditions  before  it  can  be  made  to 
yield  even  a  modest  living.  Therefore,  after  the  war, 
unless  some  provision  is  made  in  time,  there  may  be  a 
rush  of  emigrants  to  the  Dominions,  whom  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  absorb.  The  Dominions  will  then  be  in  this 
position  :  they  will  either  have  to  encourage  these  immi- 
grants to  flow  off  elsewhere,  or,  as  was  the  case  in  South 
Africa  after  the  war,  they  may  find  themselves  forced  to 
close  their  doors  to  the  best  blood  in  the  empire.  Nobody 
who  realizes  the  great  importance  of  laying  a  solid  and  homo- 
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geneous  human  foundation  in  these  new  lands  can  look  with 
complacence  on  the  loss  to  other  lands  of  men  whom  it 
may  be  necessary  to  replace  later  on  by  people  of  another 
race  and  tradition.  Nobody  who  remembers  the  feelings 
of  indignation  which  were  roused  by  the  closing  of  the 
ports  of  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  after  the  Boer  War  to  all 
men  not  possessed  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money  will 
desire  a  revival  of  these  feelings  at  a  critical  moment  in  the 
history  of  the  British  commonwealth.  The  spectacle  of 
the  Dominions  refusing  to  admit  the  battleworn  men  who 
have  risked  their  lives  in  defence  of  their  own  liberties,  to 
the  lands  in  which  they  would  most  naturally  expect  to 
find  a  welcome,  or  of  such  a  failure  to  foresee  their  needs 
as  to  result  in  poverty  and  disappointment  as  the  only 
alternative  of  going  to  a  foreign  land,  would  be  a  disas- 
trous sequel  to  the  feelings  of .  mutual  admiration  and 
affection  engendered  by  the  war.  Yet  that  is  what  may 
happen  unless  steps  are  taken  to  deal  with  the  matter  in 
time. 

Moreover,  there  will  be  other  immigrants  after  the  war. 
It  is  certain  that  there  will  be  a  great  migration  from  most 
of  the  countries  of  continental  Europe  for  the  same 
reasons  that  will  cause  migration  from  the  British  Isles. 
If  the  empty  lands  available  for  white  colonisation  are  not 
settled  by  men  of  British  stock  they  will  be  peopled  by 
other  races,  already  trained  in  rudimentary  agriculture 
perhaps,  but  living  at  a  lower  standard,  and  unfamiliar 
with  the  spirit  of  liberty  or  the  institutions  of  the  common- 
wealth. The  recent  history  of  the  United  States  shows 
how  grave  a  problem  an  excessive  foreign  population  may 
present. 

Fortunately  the  problem  is  one  on  which  there  is  much 
experience  to  guide  us.  All  the  Dominions  have  had  to 
deal  with  land  settlement  in  their  time,  and  some  on  an 
enormous  scale.  If  men  cannot  be  dumped  on  the  land 
direct,  experience  shows  that  if  they  are  properly  housed 
in  cantonments  on  arrival  and  given  rudimentary  in- 
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struction  in  some  systematic  way,  they  can  be  turned 
into  useful  farm  hands  in  an  amazingly  short  space  of 
time,  and  that  with  an  adequate  system  of  expert  advice 
and  supervision,  but  half-trained  men  can  farm  on  their 
own  with  fair  success.  The  business  of  rapid  land  settle- 
ment is  not  easy.  It  requires  thorough  study  of  successful 
experiments  and  of  local  conditions.  But  in  proper  cir- 
cumstances it  can  be  done.  Even  if,  as  is  possible,  every 
ship  that  leaves  these  shores  within  a  few  months  of  the 
termination  of  the  war,  is  filled  to  the  full  with  expectant 
veterans  from  the  war,  it  will  not  be  impossible  to  provide 
for  them  if  steps  are  taken  in  time. 

As  has  been  said,  this  is  a  matter  which  is  pre-eminently 
one  for  the  Dominions  themselves,  for  they  alone  under- 
stand their  own  problems  and  conditions.  On  them, 
therefore,  does  the  chief  responsibility  for  prevision 
rest.  Certain  committees  or  commissions  have  already 
been  appointed  locally  to  look  into  the  question.  They 
cannot  bring  too  earnest  labour  or  careful  forethought 
to  the  problem  with  which  they  are  called  to  deal.  There 
is  also  much  to  be  said  for  bringing  these  committees 
into  touch  with  one  another,  and  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment. For  in  its  essence  the  problem  is  an  imperial 
problem.  It  will  only  be  handled  properly  if  it  is  dealt 
with  in  a  spirit  which  looks  past  Dominion  interests  and 
is  able  to  consider  the  well-being  of  all  those  who  have 
fought  or  suffered  for  liberty  in  this  war. 
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I.  CRITICISM  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 

THERE  has  been  no  article  in  THE  ROUND  TABLE 
on  the  politics  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the 
last  year,  because,  since  the  agreement  to  suspend  the 
Irish  controversy,  politics  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word  have  been  in  abeyance.  The  party  truce  has  been 
loyally  observed,  and  all  parties  have  combined  to  assist 
the  Government  in  its  unparalleled  task  of  organizing  a 
nation  of  45,000,000  people  for  war  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  But  of  late  there  has  been  a  marked  revival  of 
political  discussion,  both  in  Parliament  and  the  country, 
to  which  it  is  necessary  to  allude.  It  has  been  concerned 
chiefly  with  two  matters — criticism  of  the  method  with 
which  the  Government  has  conducted  the  war,  and  the 
question  of  whether  some  form  of  compulsory  service 
should  be  introduced  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

On  the  first  point  it  is  not  proposed  to  say  very  much. 
There  have  been  mistakes,  and  grave  mistakes,  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  That  must  be  patent  to  every  eye. 
But  at  the  moment  no  good  will  be  done  by  raking  over 
the  blunders  of  the  past  except  in  so  far  as  to  do  so  may 
point  the  road  to  improvement  in  the  future.  There 
is  no  reason  for  despondency.  Indeed,  much  of  the 
recent  depression  is  as  unreasoning  as  was  the  unreasoning 
complacency  of  six  or  eight  months  ago.  The  real  crisis 
of  the  war,  the  period  during  which  it  was  possible  for 
the  Germanic  Alliance  to  win  a  substantial  victory,  is 
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past,  and  it  is  now  only  a  question  of  resolution  and  endu- 
rance on  the  part  of  ourselves  and  our  Allies  for  the  cause 
of  liberty  to  be  made  secure. 

Moreover,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  many  of  our 
difficulties  and  some  of  our  apparent  mistakes  are  due  to 
the  very  freedom  for  which  we  battle.  It  is  the  fashion 
to  compare  the  amazing  organization,  precision,  and 
discipline  of  the  German  machine  with  the  slovenly  dis- 
order of  British  methods,  all  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
latter.  German  efficiency,  however,  is  in  great  measure 
the  product  of  the  very  slavery  of  mind  which  we  regard 
as  the  prime  evil  of  Prussianism.  Respect  for  law, 
thoroughness,  punctuality,  and  the  ability  to  combine 
with  others  in  working  for  common  ends  are  noble  qualities. 
But  to  be  of  real  service  to  the  progress  of  the  human 
race  they  must  grow  freely  in  the  human  soul  and  not 
be  habits  imposed  from  above.  We  shall  gain  nothing 
by  longing  for  the  easy  efficiency  which  comes  from 
government  control  of  a  docile  people.  Both  the  French 
and  ourselves  muddled  through  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  We,  because  the  pressure  upon  us  has  been  Jess 
intense,  are  muddling  still.  We  must,  in  a  sense,  muddle 
to  the  end,  for  muddle,  like  controversy,  is  the  road  by 
which  free  men  in  new  circumstances  work  out  their 
common  goal  and  learn  the  common  road. 

The  German  system  gives  undoubted  advantages  in 
war.  Its  evils  will  not  be  fully  apparent  till  peace  has 
returned.  The  German  people  will  then  have  passed 
under  government  control  to  a  degree  which  will  destroy 
what  little  personal  liberty  the  individual  German  still 
has  left.  The  community  will  be  so  organized  that,  unless 
every  individual  conducts  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  unques- 
tioning obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  directing  mind, 
society  will  dissolve  in  chaos.  If  the  independence  of 
the  individual  is  not  to  be  destroyed,  the  German  will 
find  the  problem  of  reorganizing  his  country  after  the  war 
terribly  complicated  by  the  necessity  of  freeing  himself 
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from  a  degree  of  political  servitude  which  will  make  life 
intolerable.  Organization  imposed  from  above  is  but 
slavery  in  a  new  form.  The  French  and  the  British  will 
have  difficulties  enough  at  the  end  of  the  war,  but  they 
will  approach  them  with  a  confident  trust  in  themselves 
and  not  in  a  government  machine,  which  will  enable  them 
to  handle  them  in  freedom  and  of  their  own  accord. 

It  is  the  same  with  diplomacy.  The  Allies  are  slow 
largely  because  they  find  it  difficult  to  realize  that  any 
great  nation  can  so  far  forget  its  civilized  responsibilities 
as  to  seek  its  own  profit  in  undermining  peace  and  good 
government  throughout  the  East.  Against  them  is  the 
whole  strength  of  the  monarchical  idea.  The  easy  but 
unprofitable  successes  which  brute  force  and  appeals  to 
dynastic  interests  can  give  are  beyond  their  reach.  But 
in  the  long  run  they  will  gain  thereby.  The  real  nails 
in  the  German's  coffin  are  the  invasion  of  Belgium,  the 
campaign  of  frightfulness,  the  "  Lusitania  "  and  "  Ancona  " 
outrages,  the  bombardment  of  undefended  towns,  the 
murder  of  Miss  Cavell,  for  they  make  compromise  with 
the  Germanic  cause  impossible  for  any  self-respecting 
people,  and  they  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the 
gospel  of  force.  The  real  pillars  of  the  allied  success  are 
that  they  do  respect  national  liberties,  that  they  do  stand 
for  humanity  and  mercy  in  their  international  dealings, 
that  their  victory  not  only  menaces  nobody,  but  is  the  only 
event  which  can  give  lasting  peace  to  the  world,  that  it  is 
the  road  to  national  liberty  and  democracy.  Sooner  or 
later  everybody,  including  the  Germans  themselves,  will 
find  this  out,  and  then  the  end  will  have  come. 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  is  no  ground  for  criticism 
or  that  criticism  is  bad.  Criticism  has  already  mitigated 
that  waiting  upon  events  and  failure  to  grapple  with 
difficulties  decisively  and  in  time  which  has  been  the  most 
serious  weakness  in  the  Government.  It  is  rather  a  plea 
for  perspective  and  justice  in  judgment.  Whatever  the 
defects  of  the  Government  they  are  essentially  the  defects 
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of  the  nation.  We  have  for  years  been  drifting  compla- 
cently on  a  tide  of  commercial  prosperity,  easy  going, 
irresponsible,  trusting  that  things  will  come  right  somehow. 
The  war  has  brought  us  to  our  senses,  but  it  has  not  yet  taken 
the  beam  out  of  our  own  eye.  We  do  not  see  that  we  have 
the  lawyer  politician  because  we  have  not  taken  a  sufficiently 
close  and  responsible  interest  in  public  affairs  to  enable 
us  to  see  through  comforting  assurances  or  to  insist  on 
hearing  the  whole  truth,  and  on  prompt  grappling  with 
the  difficulties  it  disclosed.  It  has  always  been  somebody 
else's  business  to  put  things  right,  not  our  own.  We  have 
thought  much  of  our  inalienable  right  to  the  vote,  but  little 
of  the  fact  that,  having  taken  responsibility  into  our  own 
hands,  public  policy  will  depend  directly  on  how  we  use  it. 
Nor  do  we  see  that  the  slovenliness  in  the  conduct  of  our 
affairs  is  due  to  slovenliness  in  our  private  lives.  The 
efficiency  of  Germany  is  not  due  entirely  to  the  political 
servitude  of  her  people.  It  is  due  also  to  the  intense 
application  with  which  they  work,  to  their  passion  for 
knowledge,  accuracy  and  learning,  to  that  habit  of  mind 
which  regards  no  trouble  and  no  hardship  and  no  foresight 
as  too  great  if  they  help  to  the  end  in  view. 

The  real  need  of  the  moment  is  not  so  much  criticism  of 
our  leaders,  but  criticism  of  ourselves.  If  we  stand  boldly 
by  our  faith  in  the  democratic  doctrine  that  what  matters 
is  the  personal  calibre  of  the  citizen,  and  that  this  depends 
not  upon  his  usefulness  and  docility  as  part  of  a  great 
machine,  but  on  the  manner  in  which  he  exercises  a  free 
judgment  in  both  morality  and  politics,  we  must  accept 
the  consequences  of  that  faith  and  exhibit  of  our  own 
accord  the  qualities  which  autocracy  imposes  by  force.  If 
we  are  not  able  to  do  much  at  the  moment  to  remodel  our 
political  life,  we  can  at  least  begin  to  manifest  now  that 
spirit  of  public  service  which  will  transform  it  when  the 
war  is  done,  in  the  candour  with  which  we  examine  our 
own  contributions  to  the  common  cause,  the  courage  with 
which  we  break  with  the  selfish  traditions  and  customs  of 
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our  own  past  lives  and  the  cheerfulness  with  which  we 
face  the  privations  and  hardships  which  we  shall  be  called 
upon  to  endure  in  the  difficult  times  that  lie  ahead. 


II.  THE  CONSCRIPTION  CONTROVERSY 

THE  other  matter  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
political  controversy  merits  more  detailed  attention, 
for  it  concerns,  not  so  much  organization  and  prepara- 
tion and  foresight  in  war  as  the  permanent  political  outlook 
of  this  country,  the  effects  of  which  will  long  survive 
when  the  discussion  over  the  Dardanelles  and  the  pro- 
vision of  munitions  is  buried  and  forgotten. 

The  conscription  controversy  has  its  roots  deep  in 
English  history.  The  passionate  hatred  of  militarism, 
and  of  the  system  of  conscription  in  which  it  is  in- 
carnate, dates  back  to  Cromwell  and  his  major-generals. 
Nothing  save  dire  necessity  would  induce  the  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  submit  to  anything  approaching 
the  continental  system  of  conscription.  That  any  govern- 
ment, however  responsible  to  public  opinion,  should  be 
in  a  position  to  declare  war,  and  then  muzzle  opposition 
to  it  by  calling  every  able-bodied  man  up  to  middle  age  to 
the  colours,  is  utterly  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  liberty  as 
it  lives  in  the  British  Isles.  And  the  spectacle  of  how 
Austria-Hungary  and  Germany  are  able  to  coerce  Slavs 
and  Poles  to  fight  their  own  brethren  contrary  to  their 
will,  and  more  recently  of  how  an  autocrat  has  been  able 
to  force  an  unwilling  nation  into  war  also  against  its 
will  by  means  of  the  conscript  system,  has  only  intensified 
the  hostility  to  it.  Further,  the  history  of  the  struggle 
for  political  liberty  in  England  has  been  largely  bound  up 
with  the  triumph  of  the  civil  over  the  military  power. 
The  use  of  the  military  to  put  down  riots,  or  to  quell 
strikes,  has  always  aroused  vehement  hostility  in  the 
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British  breast.  It  is  objected  to  as  being  a  refusal  to  admit 
of  the  play  of  reason  and  goodwill  in  controversy,  and 
because  people  feel  that  if  a  large  body  of  men  do  get 
out  of  hand,  it  is  probably  not  because  they  have  lost 
the  traditional  moderation  and  good  sense  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  but  because  they  are  suffering  from  an 
intolerable  injustice  for  which  they  can  gain  no  redress. 
Conscription  in  any  form  has  always  been  regarded  as  a 
return  towards  militarism  and  a  more  ready  recourse  to 
military  methods  and  power  within  the  State. 

The  traditional  alternative  to  conscription  in  the  public 
mind  has  always  been  the  voluntary  system.  The  one 
was  the  badge  of  personal  freedom,  the  other  was  the 
badge  of  personal  slavery.  Hence,  when,  after  some  six 
or  eight  months  of  war,  the  magnitude  of  the  struggle 
in  which  Great  Britain  was  engaged  became  clear,  and 
there  arose  a  demand  for  some  form  of  universal  compulsory 
service  as  giving  more  certain  results  than  the  voluntary 
system  could  do,  wonderful  as  the  response  to  the  call  for 
recruits  had  been,  a  strong  note  of  opposition  immediately 
made  itself  heard.  It  was  useless  for  the  advocates  of 
national  service  to  point  out  that  compulsory  national 
service  was  a  totally  different  thing  from  conscription. 
It  involved  compulsion,  and  that  was  enough  to  damn  it 
root  and  branch  in  a  vast  number  of  eyes.  What  was  the 
good,  people  said,  of  fighting  for  liberty  abroad,  if  it  was 
to  be  lost  at  home.  If  Prussianism  had  to  be  fought 
anywhere  they  would  prefer  to  fight  it  in  Britain  than  in 
.Germany. 

The  opposition  was  enormously  intensified  owing  to 
the  connection  of  the  controversy  with  the  struggle  between 
Capital  and  Labour.  In  the  eyes  of  Labour,  and  especially 
of  organised  labour,  any  form  of  compulsion  meant  in- 
creasing the  power  of  the  capitalist  over  his  less  privileged 
fellows.  It  implied  depriving  them  in  greater  or  less 
degree  of  their  one  weapon,  the  right  to  strike.  And  in 
the  form  of  conscription  it  made  possible  compulsion 
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for  industrial  purposes,  thus  making  Labour  liable  to  be 
compelled  to  work  for  the  private  profit  of  the  capitalist. 
That  organized  labour  was  resolved  never  to  permit.  In 
their  eyes  it  was  not  only  compulsion  that  was  involved, 
but  the  fruits  of  the  whole  industrial  struggle  for  the  last 
fifty  years,  the  outcome  of  untold  efforts  and  sacrifices. 
Thus,  owing  to  the  estrangement  between  the  two  halves 
of  the  industrial  world,  the  question  of  national  service 
became  immediately  identified  with  the  class  war,  and  was 
no  longer  judged  on  its  merits  as  a  war  measure  alone. 

The  situation  was  complicated  by  the  decline  in  the 
authority  of  Government  and  Parliament  in  recent  years. 
The  mass  of  the  people  enfranchised  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  had  not  learnt  the  full  respon- 
sibility which  lay  upon  them  as  voters.  The  political 
classes,  instead  of  trusting  the  new  voters  and  placing  in 
front  of  them  candid  policies  solely  concerned  with  the 
public  welfare,  slipped  into  trying  to  get  majorities  for 
their  own  parties  by  political  organization,  promises, 
advertisement  and  clever  platform  oratory.  The  com- 
bination of  political  apathy  below  and  of  failure  in  vision 
and  leadership  above,  supplemented  by  the  class  war, 
has  caused  an  estrangement  and  distrust  between  the 
politicians  and  the  people  which  has  made  every  modern 
Government  weak,  whatever  its  parliamentary  majority 
has  been.  This  weakness  is  true  even  of  the  Coalition 
Government.  Though  it  represents  all  parties,  it  is  not 
a  true  National  Government.  It  has  not  got  the  authority 
and  strength  which  come  from  complete  understanding 
and  confidence  between  leaders  and  led.  When,  therefore, 
on  August  1 5th,  the  date  on  which  the  national  register 
was  compiled,  a  special  campaign  for  national  service 
was  inaugurated,  largely  by  a  large  and  powerful  newspaper 
organization,  it  provoked  an  immediate  counter  agitation 
in  the  Labour  world,  lest  the  Government  should  give  way 
to  pressure  coming  only  from  one  side.  The  counter 
agitation  was  entirely  successful  in  its  main  object.  All 
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idea  of  the  immediate  introduction  of  universal  compulsory 
service  was  dropped. 

The  effect  of  the  discovery  by  Labour  of  the  domi- 
nating position  conferred  upon  it  by  the  demand  for 
munitions  was  a  lamentable  exhibition  of  irresponsibility  and 
selfishness  manifested  in  the  strikes  on  the  Clyde  and  in 
South  Wales.  The  character  and  causes  of  these  strikes  have 
been  dealt  with  in  previous  numbers  of  THE  ROUND  TABLE 
and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  But  by  degrees  publicity 
for  the  facts  of  the  situation  as  revealed  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  and  the  realization  that  their  very  power  placed 
upon  them  the  responsibility  for  determining  whether 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  were  going  to  do  their  duty  by 
their  cause,  their  Allies,  and  not  least  by  their  own 
fellows  in  the  trenches,  brought  about  a  more  actively 
helpful  mood  in  the  Labour  world.  If  the  leaders  did  not 
weaken  in  their  resolution  to  resist  the  introduction  of 
universal  service  in  response  to  public  agitation  or  private 
pressure  they  did  not  entirely  bang  and  bolt  the  door. 
The  controversy  had  served  to  expose  the  essential  differ- 
ence between  conscription  and  national  service.  It  was 
one  thing  to  impose  by  law  a  strait-waistcoat  which  puts 
everybody  of  military  age  under  military  law,  and  can  be 
used  for  industrial  as  well  as  military  purposes.  It  was 
quite  another  to  empower  a  Government  to  inform  all 
classes  of  citizens  what  service  it  expects  them  to  render 
for  the  duration  of  the  war,  and  in  the  last  resort  to  compel 
the  slackers  and  wasters  to  go.  There  has  never  been  any 
opposition  to  the  idea  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen 
to  serve  his  country.  The  working  classes,  however, 
have  firmly  believed  that  it  should  be  public  opinion  and 
not  the  policeman  that  should  be  the  real  authority  to 
make  him  go,  and  that  if  it  were  given  a  chance  it  would 
do  the  work. 

This  robust  confidence  in  the  essential  public  spirit  of 
every  citizen  once  his  duty  has  been  made  clear  to  him  is 
the  basis  of  the  new  scheme  devised  by  the  Government 
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and  the  Trades  Union  leaders  and  put  into  effect  under 
Lord  Derby's  chairmanship.  Every  eligible  man  is  to  be 
personally  canvassed  and  his  reasons  for  not  enlisting 
scrutinized.  No  compulsion  will  be  used,  and  those  volun- 
teering to  serve  will  be  called  upon  only  as  they  are  needed, 
and  unmarried  men  will  be  required  to  fulfil  their  promises 
before  married  men.  If  this  last  call  for  volunteers  fails 
to  produce  the  number  of  men  required,  and  if  it  discloses 
any  considerable  number  who  clearly  ought  to  go,  but 
refuse  for  inadequate  reasons,  some  measure  of  compulsion 
applicable  to  limited  classes  only  will  almost  certainly  be 
introduced.  If  this  scheme  succeeds  it  will  be  in  its  own 
way  as  remarkable  a  proof  of  the  spirit  evoked  by  responsi- 
bility among  free  men  as  the  wonderful  national  performance 
of  the  French  in  this  war. 

The  moral  of  this  history  is  this :  in  essence  the  action 
of  Labour  has  been  consistent  with  the  traditions  of  British 
freedom.  They  preferred  to  incur  the  charge  of  a  want 
of  patriotism  rather  than  submit  tamely  to  what  they 
believed  to  be  a  system  inconsistent  with  true  political 
liberty.  In  doing  so  they  went  much  too  far.  The  strikes 
and  the  character  of  the  opposition  to  conscription  have 
done  Great  Britain  and  her  cause  great  damage  abroad, 
and  they  were  a  sore  trial  to  the  men  at  the  front.  But  they 
were  not  due  at  bottom  to  any  want  of  public  spirit.  They 
were  the  outcome  of  many  causes:  the  blindness  of  the 
employer  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  men,  the  failure  of 
the  Government  to  grapple  either  with  the  question  of 
prices  or  of  war  profits,  above  all,  perhaps,  to  the  long 
estrangement  of  the  Labour  world  which  had  become  set 
in  the  habit  of  righting  for  its  own  hand,  and  had  but  a 
faint  sense  of  responsibility  for  such  of  the  national  affairs 
as  did  not  directly  affect  itself.  The  net  outcome  of  these 
anxious  days  is  good.  The  nation  has  now  become  united 
as  never  before  in  its  history.  All  classes  now  recognize 
that  they  have  an  equal  duty  of  contributing  to  the  common 
welfare.  Labour,  if  it  shows  no  signs  of  abandoning  its 
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primary  preoccupation  in  specifically  working-class  interests 
has  won  for  itself  a  new  position  and  power  in  the  State, 
and  in  doing  so  has  lost  much  of  the  aloofness  and  irre- 
sponsibility and  self-centredness  which  were  its  greatest 
weaknesses  before  the  war.  It  is  true  that  the  con- 
troversy about  the  best  military  system  for  a  democracy  is 
not  settled.  There  is  still  great  confusion  of  thought 
about  voluntaryism,  conscription,  and  national  service.  But 
if  no  one  could  contrive  a  formula  which  could  satisfy  all 
minds  at  this  moment,  it  is  certain  that  while  conscription 
has  been  finally  rejected  even  in  the  heat  of  a  great  war, 
the  principle  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  render 
active  service  to  the  State  has  received  a  universal  recogni- 
tion and  assent.  And  this  is  the  principle  which  really 
matters.  Once  the  spirit  of  service  is  there  it  will  not  be 
very  difficult  to  apply  it  in  any  way  that  the  national  welfare 
requires. 

London.  November,  1915. 


Note. — On  November  13  it  was  announced  under  the 
authority  of  the  Government  "  that  if  young  men  did  not, 
under  the  stress  of  national  duty,  come  forward  voluntarily, 
other  and  compulsory  means  would  be  taken  before  the 
married  men  were  called  upon  to  fulfil  their  engagement  to 
serve."  This  pledge  was  to  be  brought  into  effect,  if 
required,  after  November  30. 
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I.  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  DOMINION 

^  I  ^HE  great  and  solemn  fact  of  war  sinks  more  deeply 
JL  into  the  souls  of  the  Canadian  people.  When  the 
first  contingent  sailed  from  Quebec  there  was  apprehension 
that  they  would  never  reach  the  trenches.  There  was 
restlessness  over  the  long  training  at  Salisbury.  The 
magnitude  of  the  conflict  was  not  understood.  Those  who 
foresaw  a  long  and  desperate  struggle  were  treated  as 
incurable  pessimists.  It  was  felt,  however,  that  a  stigma 
would  rest  upon  Canada  if  peace  should  be  restored  before 
her  troops  could  actually  meet  the  foe  in  the  field.  There 
was  rejoicing,  therefore,  when  the  Canadian  regiments 
crossed  the  Channel  and  encamped  in  France  and  Flanders. 
We  were  not  eager  for  sacrifice  but  felt  that  only  by  the 
test  of  battle  could  full  measure  of  devotion  to  the  common 
Empire  be  expressed. 

The  toll  of  death  at  Ypres  and  Festubert  and  Givenchy 
sobered  and  saddened  the  country.  But  there  was  no  vain 
mourning  or  querulous  revolt  at  the  decree  of  war.  There 
has  been  no  better  expression  of  the  spirit  of  Canada  than 
was  revealed  in  the  weeks  immediately  succeeding  these 
desperate  engagements.  Imperial  feeling  was  stimulated, 
recruiting  was  accelerated  and  domestic  political  differ- 
ences were  submerged  in  a  common  patriotism. 

It  was  recognised  that  in  the  temper  of  the  country  a 
general  election  could  not  be  precipitated.  The  Govern- 
ment was  assailed  with  letters  and  petitions  against  a 
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dissolution  of  Parliament.  Apparently  the  feeling 
expressed  in  these  remonstrances  was  as  common  among 
Conservatives  as  among  Liberals.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
there  has  been  continuous  freedom  from  political  con- 
troversy, but  as  the  roll  of  casualties  lengthens  the  party 
quarrel  becomes  less  acute.  But  there  is  no  thought  of 
coalition  or  of  reconstruction  of  the  Conservative  Cabinet. 
Liberals  are  active  on  Recruiting  Committees  and  in 
Relief  and  Patriotic  organisations.  They  are,  however, 
as  fully  excluded  from  the  responsible  administration  of 
public  affairs  as  before  the  war  began.  Nor  is  there  any 
general  demand  for  division  of  authority  between  the  two 
parties.  This  suggests  that  thus  far  there  has  been  no 
serious  dissatisfaction  over  the  measures  of  the  Government, 
and  possibly  that  in  the  general  judgment  what  has  been 
done  hitherto  has  reasonably  discharged  the  obligation  of 
Canada  to  the  Empire  and  has  been  proportionate  to  our 
wealth,  resources,  and  population. 

But  if  we  have  entertained  this  conviction  there  are 
evidences  of  a  more  critical  and  less  confident  feeling. 
We  begin  to  recognise  that  in  comparison  with  the  Mother 
Country  our  exertions  are  inadequate.  We  are  impressed 
by  the  appalling  losses  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  in 
the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  and  the  resolute  recruitment  of 
additional  forces  by  the  Australasian  communities.  We 
are  amazed  at  the  successive  levies  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  upon  the  British  people  and  the  com- 
parative immunity  of  Canada  from  corresponding  exactions. 
In  short,  we  are  realising  that  we  must  assume  obligations 
in  proportion  to  our  resources  and  population,  and  that  our 
forces  in  the  field  will  be  the  ultimate  measure  of  our  exer- 
tions and  sacrifices. 

Mr.  N.  W.  Rowell,  K.C.,  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in 
Ontario,  who  has  delivered  public  addresses  in  nearly  every 
Province  of  the  Dominion,  in  vindication  of  the  action  of 
Great  Britain  and  in  assertion  of  the  duty  of  Canada  to 
enroll  and  equip  a  greater  army,  insists  that  in  comparison 
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with  the  Mother  Country  we  should  have  600,000  under 
arms  and  that  at  least  we  should  have  300,000  in  Europe. 
It  may  be  said  that  he  would  have  no  actual  responsibility 
for  the  heavy  taxation  the  equipment  and  maintenance 
of  such  an  army  would  involve,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  is 
no  mean  calculation  of  the  effect  upon  the  Government, 
but  a  passionate  desire  that  Canada  should  do  her  full  duty 
that  governs  Mr.  RowelPs  action  and  utterances.  We 
have  now  164,000  men  under  arms.  Of  these  86,000  are 
in  England  or  on  the  Continent.  The  Toronto  Mail  and 
Empire  suggests  that  at  once  the  Government  should  ask 
for  50,000  additional  recruits.  This  is  also  the  demand  of 
the  Toronto  Globe.  The  Winnipeg  Telegram  declares  that 
"  Canada  must  waken  up.  Our  leaders  must  waken  up. 
The  nation  must  be  electrified  and  shocked  into  worthy 
activity — a  supreme  effort."  The  Winnipeg  Free  Press 
speaks  with  equal  vigour  and  emphasis.  Many  other  of 
the  chief  newspapers  of  the  country  urge  active  and  ener- 
getic recruiting,  and  argue  that  in  face  of  the  situation  in 
Europe  Canada  must  greatly  strengthen  her  forces.  The 
Department  of  Militia  has  intimated  that  a  call  for  50,000 
more  men  will  be  made  as  soon  as  the  Government  has 
assurance  that  they  will  be  accepted  by  the  War  Office. 
A  portion  of  the  Press  insists  that  we  should  make  an  imme- 
diate offer  of  additional  troops  and  not  wait  for  any  Imperial 
request.  This  probably  is  the  general  feeling  of  the  country. 
Nor  is  the  Government  likely  to  resist  public  opinion. 

But  critics  may  forget  that  to  arm  and  equip  nearly 
200,000  soldiers  has  been  a  tremendous  undertaking. 
When  the  war  began  there  was  no  thought  that  more  than 
50,000  or  100,000  troops  would  be  required  from  Canada. 
We  had  no  such  system  of  military  training  as  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  had  established.  There  was  incessant 
attack,  in  the  Press  and  in  Parliament,  upon  the  annual 
appropriations  necessary  to  maintain  a  scattered  militia 
and  a  feeble  permanent  service.  We  had  neither  rifles, 
ammunition,  nor  uniforms.  The  country  was  deafened 
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by  a  voluble,  strident,  aggressive  pacifism.  We  had  no 
such  sense  of  isolation  as  led  Australia  to  recognise  the 
necessity  for  measures  of  defence  and  we  had  a  numerous 
population  which  opposed,  and  was  continually  educated 
to  oppose,  all  expenditures  for  war  purposes.  We  had  also 
a  formidable  element  opposed  to  participation  in  the  wars 
of  the  Empire,  whose  traditions  had  to  be  discredited  and 
their  prejudice  overcome.  Among  these  even  yet  recruit- 
ing is  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory.  Actual  war  has  shown 
how  insecure  were  our  refuges.  But  revelation  was  not 
preparation.  More  than  once  recruiting  has  had  to  wait 
upon  equipment.  Many  recruits  have  had  to  begin 
training  without  uniforms.  Too  often  rifles  were  not  avail- 
able. Under  all  the  circumstances,  therefore,  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  discredited  by  its  achievements  nor  is  Canada 
dishonoured  by  her  actual  contribution  to  the  defence  of 
the  common  Empire. 

It  has  to  be  remembered  that  Canada  is  not  an  English- 
speaking  country  as  are  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Nor 
have  we  any  such  proportion  of  English-speaking  people 
as  has  Great  Britain.  The  total  population  of  the  Dominion 
is  estimated  at  8,000,000.  Of  these  over  3,000,000  are 
not  of  English,  Scottish  or  Irish  origin.  A  large  proportion 
of  these  habitually  speak  other  languages.  It  is  not  intended 
to  institute  any  invidious  comparison  between  the  English- 
speaking  and  non-English-speaking  elements.  Even  many 
Germans  in  the  older  Provinces  have  enlisted.  Berlin, 
the  centre  of  the  German  settlement  in  Ontario,  has  con- 
tributed more  freely  to  Red  Cross  and  Patriotic  Funds, 
according  to  population,  than  any  other  community  in  the 
Province.  But  naturally  Imperial  sentiment,  which  has 
been  the  chief  impulse  to  recruiting  in  Canada,  operates 
more  powerfully  among  the  English-speaking  population, 
and  men  of  British  stock  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  Canadian 
army. 

It  may  be  that  there  was  an  inadequate  representation 
of  native  born  Canadians  in  the  first  Canadian  contingent. 
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The  call  of  the  Empire  came  with  peculiar  urgency  to 
Old  Country  people.  But  there  was  a  quick  and  adequate 
response  from  Canadians  who  belonged  to  the  organized 
volunteer  forces.  Many  of  the  Canadians  who  first  en- 
listed were  among  the  leaders  in  social,  commercial  and 
financial  activities.  This  is  just  as  true  of  subsequent 
enlistments.  A  multitude  of  native  Canadians  have  made 
very  heavy  sacrifices  in  order  to  enter  the  army,  and  in  the 
later  contingents  the  purely  Canadian  element  dominates. 
If  we  add  another  100,000  to  the  Canadian  forces,  and  we 
may  do  even  better,  there  will  be  an  overwhelming  pre- 
ponderance of  native  Canadians  in  the  new  battalions. 
But  the  order  of  recruiting  has  been  very  much  what  should 
have  been  expected,  and  when  all  the  facts  and  conditions 
are  considered — tradition,  political  teaching  and  social 
outlook — voluntary  enlistment  in  Canada  of  an  army  of 
200,000  or  300,000  for  service  in  Europe  will  be  the  miracle 
of  Canadian  history  and  a  demonstration  of  devotion  to 
British  institutions  of  high  significance  to  the  Empire. 

There  is  a  distinct  trade  revival.  For  the  first  six  months 
of  the  fiscal  year  the  federal  revenue  shows  a  gain  of 
$5,000,000.  The  balance  of  trade  of  $130,000,000  against 
the  country  when  war  began  has  been  overcome.  Various 
causes  have  contributed  to  this  result.  Chief  among 
these  are  exports  of  munitions,  economic  saving  by  the 
masses  of  the  people,  with  corresponding  reduction  of 
imports  and  increase  in  the  export  of  field  products.  The 
value  of  the  phenomenal  grain  crop  of  the  Prairie  Provinces 
is  estimated  at  $425,000,000.  Despite  lower  prices  and 
higher  charges  for  ocean  transport,  this  should  ensure  a 
return  to  Western  farmers  at  least  $2,000,000  in  excess  of 
that  of  a  year  ago.  War  orders  distributed  among  Canadian 
factories  probably  total  $200,000,000.  As  a  result  of 
these  orders  we  have  ceased  to  have  any  considerable 
unemployment,  while  the  general  increase  in  agricultural 
production  has  greatly"  stimulated^commercial  activities. 
Governments  and  municipalities,  however,  are  not  em- 
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barking  upon  new  enterprises.  For  the  half-year  the  ordin- 
ary controllable  expenditure  of  the  Dominion  has  been 
reduced  by  $10,000,000.  It  is  recognized  that  we  must 
conserve  our  resources  and  practise  rigid  private  and  public 
economy.  If  we  increase  the  army  by  100,000  or  200,000 
the  burden  will  be  heavy.  We  cannot  place  further  war 
loans  in  Great  Britain.  The  borrowings  of  the  Allies  in 
the  United  States  will  render  the  American  market  less 
hospitable  to  Canadian  securities.  The  Finance  Minister 
has  announced  that  early  in  the  New  Year  a  domestic  loan 
for  $50,000,000  will  be  floated.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  amount  will  be  easily  secured.  Other  domestic  loans, 
and  probably  for  greater  amounts,  will  inevitably  follow. 
The  banks  are  strong.  Savings  are  accumulating.  There 
is  no  considerable  demand  for  money  from  the  stock 
exchanges,  although  in  Canada  as  in  the  United  States 
speculation  in  "  War  stocks  "  has  become  active.  We  are 
ready  for  greater  exertions  to  relieve  the  Mother  Country 
of  obligations  on  our  account  and  to  participate  more 
effectively  in  the  struggle  in  Europe.  Nowhere  has  the 
spirit  of  the  country  been  more  finely  and  truly  expressed 
than  by  Hon.  W.  T.  White,  Minister  of  Finance,  in  an 
address  at  Montreal.  He  said  : 

"  Whether  of  French  or  British  or  other  descent 
we  are  all  Canadians  by  birth  or  by  a  common  citizen- 
ship and  a  common  freedom.  We  are  all  British  by 
a  common  loyalty  to  the  Empire  and  its  institutions, 
which  we  cherish.  To  Canada  the  call  has  come  with 
overpowering  force  to  rally  to  the  cause  for  which  the 
Allies  are  so  nobly  contending.  The  spirit,  the  pat- 
riotism, the  unity  of  the  Canadian  people  has  been 
beyond  all  praise.  Their  desire  to  help  has  been  an 
inspiration  to  the  Government. 

"  For  a  non-military  nation  we  have  done  well. 
We  shall  do  better.  We  must  realize  the  gravity,  the 
imminence  of  the  peril.  Let  no  man  talk  of  *  business 
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as  usual.'  That  cry  in  Britain  last  fall  meant  shortage 
of  munitions  this  spring.  We  cannot  fight  Germany 
with  one  hand  tied  behind  our  backs.  War  is  the 
first  business  of  the  Empire  until  the  war  is  over. 
Otherwise  the  only  business  in  the  world  will  be  German 
business.  For  those  who  cannot  go  to  the  Front 
remains  the  task  of  developing  and  conserving  our 
resources,  of  providing  for  the  dependents  of  those 
who  are  fighting  for  us,  of  caring  for  the  widow  and 
orphans  of  him  who  has  given  his  life  for  his  country. 
And  it  is  for  all  of  us  to  resolve,  by  every  means  that 
in  us  lies,  to  pursue  to  the  end  this  bitter  conflict, 
that  public  law,  national  liberty  and  common 
humanity  may  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

This  substantially  is  what  the  Prime  Minister  has  said 
in  the  various  speeches  that  he  has  delivered  since  his 
return  from  London.  His  utterances  in  the  Old  Country 
had  the  approval  of  all  parties  and  classes  in  the  Dominion. 
The  significance  of  his  admission  to  the  Imperial  Cabinet 
has  not  been  overlooked.  But  there  has  been  no  general 
attempt  to  apply  the  precedent  for  party  advantage  or  to 
interpret  the  incident  in  terms  of  the  future.  There  is 
conscious  recognition  that  vital  changes  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Empire  will  be  among  the  great  results  of  the  war, 
but  there  is  no  disposition  to  obtrude  the  problems  of 
Empire  until  peace  is  restored,  the  safety  of  the  Empire 
assured  and  the  freedom  of  Europe  established.  As 
Mr.  White  has  said  :  "  War  is  the  first  business  of  the 
Empire  until  the  war  is  over."  .  Speaking  at  St.  John,  the 
Prime  Minister  thus  described  the  task,  the  obligation 
and  the  determination  of  Canada  and  the  Empire  : 

"The  men  in  the  trenches  know  that  it  is  within 
our  power  to  make  victory  certain,  but  they  also  know 
that  victory  depends  upon  supreme  effort  and  sacrifice. 
In  the  early  months  of  the  war  serious  but  unthinking 
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friends  advised  the  Government  to  despatch  a  force 
of  250,000  men  to  the  front  without  the  slightest 
delay.  The  Government  of  Canada  was  entirely 
unable  to  accomplish  any  such  task  for  precisely  the 
same  reason  that  the  United  Kingdom  was  unable  to 
throw  a  force  of  two  million  men  into  France  and 
Flanders  in  September  and  October  last  year. 

"  The  military  units  had  to  be  organized,  the  men 
had  to  be  enlisted  and  trained,  the  officers  especially 
had  to  be  trained,  the  guns,  the  rifles,  the  ammunition, 
the  equipment  had  to  be  provided.  For  the  latter 
purposes  the  industrial  resources  of  the  country  had 
to  be  organized.  In  short,  training,  discipline,  or- 
ganization and  equipment  constitute  the  difference 
between  an  army  and  a  mob.  Time  was  necessary 
for  all  this,  and  time  was  costly  while  Germany's 
millions  of  highly-trained  and  thoroughly-equipped 
troops  were  attempting  to  hack  their  way  through. 

"There  have  been  reverses  as  well  as  victories  in 
the  past.  There  may  be  reverses  as  well  as  victories 
in  the  future.  But  the  men  of  our  race  have  never 
fought  so  fiercely  or  so  stubbornly  as  with  their  backs 
against  the  wall.  So  it  will  be  in  this  war.  We 
drew  the  sword  reluctantly  and  only  after  every 
possible  effort  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world  had 
been  exhausted.  It  will  not  be  sheathed  until  the 
triumph  of  our  cause  is  full  and  unmistakable. 
Whether  the  doctrine  that  might  is  right  shall  prevail 
and  shall  supersede  the  recognized  canons  of  civiliza- 
tion, whether  the  creed  of  the  jungle  or  the  creed  of 
Christianity  shall  inspire  and  guide  humanity  in  the 
years  to  come  :  that  is  the  issue  forced  upon  the 
world  in  this  war.  To  such  a  demand  humanity  can 
give  but  one  answer,  and  Canada  will  do  her  part  in 
making  the  answer  complete  and  final." 

Sir    Wilfred    Laurier,   unfortunately,   is    laid    aside    by 
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illness.  There  have  been  vagrant  rumours  that  he  may 
not  reappear  on  the  platform  or  in  Parliament.  But  so 
far  as  can  be  ascertained  there  is  no  sound  reason  for 
such  gloomy  foreboding.  The  slight  operation  which  he 
had  to  undergo  was  temporarily  exhausting,  but  not 
dangerous,  and  should  have  no  permanent  results.  Although 
74  years  of  age,  he  has  been  vigorous  in  mind  and  body. 
Few  men  have  a  more  resolute  spirit  or  better  understand 
the  secret  of  living.  It  is  announced  that  he  will  go  South 
for  relief  from  all  labour  and  distraction,  but  there  is 
confident  expectation  that  he  will  be  equal  to  his  public 
duties  when  Parliament  reassembles.  Ever  since  the  war 
began  he  has  eschewed  partisan  controversy.  During  the 
summer  he  made  various  addresses  in  Quebec  and  Ontario. 
In  these  addresses  he  urged  his  French  compatriots  to 
enlist  with  an  authority  that  no  other  public  man  possesses 
in  Quebec,  and  vindicated  the  righteousness  of  the  struggle 
in  which  the  Empire  is  engaged  in  luminous  and  eloquent 
sentences.  There  is  loss  by  his  silence.  His  withdrawal 
from  public  affairs  would  touch  the  roots  of  political 
conditions  in  Canada.  But  there  is  no  immediate  appre- 
hension that  he  will  not  have  adequate  strength  for  con- 
tinuance in  the  leadership  of  the  party  which  is  so  peculiarly 
his  personal  creation  and  his  political  instrument.  In  one 
of  his  very  last  speeches  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  said  : 

"  I  affirm  it  with  all  my  power  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  Canada  to  give  to  Great  Britain  in  this  war  all  the 
assistance  that  is  in  the  power  of  Canada.  My 
confidence  in  the  present  Government  at  Ottawa  does 
not  ooze  from  the  soles  of  my  boots,  but  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  support  it 
in  its  war  policy.  I  have  supported  it  in  that  policy 
ever  since  and  I  will  support  it  again.  The  reason 
is  that  this  war  is  a  contest  between  German  institu- 
tions and  British  institutions.  British  institutions 
mean  freedom.  German  institutions  mean  despotism. 
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That  is  why  we  as  Canadians  have  such  a  vital  interest 
in  this  war." 

When  Parliament  reassembles  it  is  understood  that  the 
Government  will  suggest  an  extension  of  the  parliamentary 
term  in  order  to  avoid  a  war  election.  The  legal  life  of  the 
House  of  Commons  will  expire  in  October,  1916.  An  Act 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament  will  be  necessary  to  legalize  its 
extension.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  can  be  had  save  at  the 
joint  request  of  the  Government  and  the  Opposition,  the 
Senate  and  the  Commons.  In  the  Senate  there  is  a  Liberal 
majority  which  probably  would  reject  any  proposal  un- 
acceptable to  the  Liberal  minority  in  the  Lower  Chamber. 
Naturally  the  Government  is  unwilling  to  allow  Parliament 
to  expire  by  effluxion  of  time,  and  thus  lose  all  power  to 
determine  when  an  appeal  shall  be  made  to  the  constituen- 
cies. Moreover,  if  there  is  to  be  no  extension  there  must 
be  early  preparation  for  a  contest.  It  is  vain  to  think  that 
with  an  election  imminent  any  truce  between  the  parties 
can  be  maintained.  The  gross  under-representation  of  the 
Western  Provinces  constitutes  the  chief  objection  to  any 
extension  of  the  life  of  Parliament.  But  possibly  under 
all  the  circumstances  the  West  would  acquiesce  in  an 
agreement  between  the  political  leaders  to  avoid  an  election 
while  the  war  continues.  It  is  suggested  that  the  extension 
should  be  for  twelve  months,  and  for  further  periods  of 
twelve  months,  if  necessary,  until  peace  is  re-established. 
As  yet  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  Opposition 
would  regard  such  a  proposal  unfavourably.  But  it  is 
certain  that  the  feeling  of  the  country  is  adverse  to  a 
general  election. 

As  has  been  said,  we  have  not  had  complete  freedom 
from  political  controversy.  It  is,  therefore,  all  the  more 
remarkable  that  the  Press  and  public  men  of  the  Dominion 
have  generally  abstained  from  all  hostile  criticism  of  the 
War  Office  and  the  political  leaders  of  Great  Britain.  We 
were  startled  by  the  disruption  of  the  Liberal  Cabinet. 
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We  had  no  thought  that  Coalition  was  imminent.  We 
know  practically  nothing  of  the  forces  and  influences  which 
now  seem  to  be  rending  the  Coalition.  We  do  not  suggest 
that  there  has  been  misjudgment  in  the  Dardanelles.  We 
have  shown  no  impatience  over  the  operations  in  France 
and  Flanders.  We  have  not  suggested  that  any  action  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  Serbia  or  Italy  has  been 
unwise  or  any  achievement  inadequate.  We  jhave  not 
doubted  the  wisdom  of  British  statesmen  in  Council  or 
questioned  the  conduct  of  commanders  in  the  field.  For 
the  Navy  we  have  had  only  devotion.  With  a  young 
country  it  is  natural  to  associate  quick  impulses  and  rash 
judgments,  and  ordinarily,  perhaps,  this  reproach  would 
lie  against  Canada.  But  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
throughout  the  war  we  have  been  singularly  reticent, 
steady  and  confident,  profoundly  conscious  of  the  tremen- 
dous responsibilities  which  lie  upon  the  shoulders  of 
Imperial  statesmen,  obedient  to  the  sense  of  discipline 
and  submissive  to  the  fortunes  of  the  conflict. 


II.  NEW  LEGISLATIVE  EXPERIMENTS 

present  year  in  Canada  has  been  remarkable  for 
A  its  abundance  of  actual  and  proposed  legislative 
reform.  The  Western  Provinces  in  particular  have  been 
prominent  in  this  respect.  Temperance,  direct  legis- 
lation and  woman  suffrage  are  the  three  most  outstanding 
issues  to-day  in  the  policies  of  the  Governments  of  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta,  while  that  of  temperance  is 
before  the  people  of  Ontario  and  British  Columbia.  Sas- 
katchewan, with  sensational  swiftness,  abolished  all  its 
hotel  bars  in  July  last,  and  at  the  same  time  provided 
for  the  taking  of  a  referendum  vote  at  the  first  December 
municipal  elections  following  the  end  of  the  war,  but  not 
before  December,  1916,  to  decide  whether  or  not  the 
bars  shall  be  reopened.  Alberta  by  means  of  the 
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referendum,  on  July  21  last,  voted  overwhelmingly  in 
favour  of  complete  prohibition,  which  will  come  into 
effect  in  that  province  in  July,  1916.  Early  in  October 
the  Government  of  Ontario,  following  a  prolonged  agita- 
tion in  favour  of  restricting  the  liquor  traffic,  announced 
that  all  hotel  bars  must  close  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
as  compared  with  eleven  o'clock,  the  old  closing  hour. 
There  is  still  a  strong  movement  under  way  in  Ontario 
to  bring  about  complete  prohibition.  The  new  Norris 
Government  in  Manitoba,  which  was  returned  to  power 
in  August,  pledged  to  the  most  radical  programme  of 
legislation  ever  advocated  by  a  party  in  Canada,  promises 
to  take  a  referendum  on  total  prohibition  after  the  next 
session  of  the  Legislature.  In  addition  to  these  drastic 
measures  affecting  the  liquor  traffic,  all  three  prairie 
provinces  have  pronounced  themselves  on  the  question 
of  woman  suffrage.  The  Norris  Government  had  woman 
suffrage  as  the  third  plank  in  its  recent  successful  platform 
in  Manitoba.  Hon.  A.  L.  Sifton,  Premier  of  Alberta, 
announced  in  September  that  his  Government  would 
submit  to  the  Legislature  at  the  forthcoming  session  a 
measure  extending  the  franchise  to  adult  women  ;  and 
the  Premier  of  Saskatchewan  already  has  expressed  himself 
as  favouring  woman  suffrage.  The  present  voters'  lists 
in  the  three  prairie  provinces  will  be  the  last  to  be  made 
up  exclusively  of  male  electors. 

The  wave  of  sentiment  which  has  swept  over  Western 
Canada  in  favour  of  temperance  has  done  much  to  advance 
the  cause  of  direct  legislation  in  that  part  of  the  Dominion. 
The  recent  vote  on  the  question  of  prohibition  in  Alberta 
has  been  cited  widely  as  an  unmistakable  indication  of 
the  readiness  with  which  the  people  of  the  West  would 
avail  themselves  of  the  machinery  of  direct  legislation  in 
the  event  of  vital  issues  calling  for  immediate  settlement. 
In  the  Dominion  General  Election  of  1911,  it  is  shown, 
the  total  vote  in  Alberta  was  69,775.  In  the  last  pro- 
vincial election  in  1913  the  total  number  of  votes  cast 
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was  91,622,  while  the  result  of  the  referendum  in  July, 
1915,  revealed  the  fact  that  no  less  than  95,854  persons 
voted  on  that  occasion.  Alberta  has  not  given  its  people 
a  complete  measure  of  direct  legislation,  involving  the 
initiative,  referendum,  and  recall.  A  certain  percentage 
of  the  electorate  of  the  province  must  be  represented 
on  any  petition  to  the  Government  before  any  piece  of 
legislation  may  be  initiated  or  a  referendum  be  taken. 
The  Province  of  Saskatchewan  also  has  only  experimented 
with  direct  legislation,  as  yet,  but  the  new  Government 
in  Manitoba  is  pledged  to  give  the  people  of  that  province 
a  full  measure  of  it. 

A  word  should  be  said  in  further  explanation  of  the  tem- 
perance policy  of  the  Saskatchewan  Government.  It  is 
two-fold  in  its  character.  In  the  first  place  the  Liquor 
Act  abolished  405  hotel  bars,  7  club  licences,  and  38 
wholesale  licences,  and  in  the  place  of  these  450  privately 
controlled  establishments,  23  Government-managed  and 
Government-controlled  dispensaries  were  opened.  The 
legislation  provides  for  a  possible  maximum  of  80  of  such 
public  liquor  stores.  The  establishment  and  the  closing 
of  these  stores,  however,  is  to  be  subject  to  the  popular 
vote,  and  the  Province  has  been  divided  for  this  purpose 
into  67  liquor  store  districts.  The  Premier  has  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  Government  will  never  be  obliged  to 
establish  more  than  40  of  its  public  dispensaries.  The 
whole  provincial  dispensary  system  has  been  placed  under 
the  management  of  a  special  commissioner,  who  can  be 
removed  only  by  vote  of  the  Legislature.  He  does  all 
the  purchasing  for  the  system.  There  is  also  a  Director 
of  Prosecutions  for  the  entire  Province,  and  each  dis- 
pensary district  has  a  special  magistrate  before  whom  all 
cases  pertaining  to  infringements  of  the  Liquor  Act  must 
be  heard.  The  law  prescribes  a  maximum  and  a  minimum 
penalty,  so  that  mere  nominal  sentences  are  not  possible. 
Under  the  new  legislation  no  liquor  advertisements  are 
allowed  to  appear  in  any  newspaper  published  within  the 
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province  of  Saskatchewan.  There  are  many  other  interest- 
ing details  regarding  the  quantities  of  liquor  that  may  be 
sold  to  any  individual,  and  the  restrictions  affecting  the 
consumption  of  liquor.  Altogether  Saskatchewan's  ex- 
periment will  be  watched  from  all  parts  of  the  Dominion 
with  great  interest. 

In  the  second  place,  the  temperance  policy  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan Government  includes  "  An  Act  respecting 
Hotels  and  other  Places  of  Public  Accommodation,"  which 
has  been  framed  to  provide  for  temporary  municipal  and 
provincial  assistance  to  hotels  in  small  municipalities, 
where  it  may  be  found  advisable  to  render  aid  during  a 
difficult  period  of  readjustment.  By  this  Act  permanent 
municipal  assistance  may  also  be  given  to  hotels  for  the 
maintenance  of  rest  and  reading  rooms  and  travelling 
libraries.  Permission  is  also  given  to  municipalities  to 
enter  the  hotel  business  if  they  so  desire.  This  second 
phase  of  Saskatchewan's  temperance  policy  was  described 
in  the  Legislature  by  the  Attorney-General  of  the  province, 
Hon.  J.  A.  Calder,  as  "  the  first  piece  of  drastic  social 
legislation  passed  by  the  Scott  Government."  The  liquor 
question  in  any  event  will  receive  its  final  test  in  Saskat- 
chewan in  December,  1916.  At  that  time  the  people  of 
the  province  will  be  given  the  opportunity  by  means  of 
the  referendum  to  say  whether  or  not  they  desire  to  have 
the  system  of  public  dispensaries  go  out  of  existence.  If 
the  war  ends  before  that  date,  however,  the  fate  of  the 
hotel  bars  will  be  decided  first. 

While  the  temperance  propaganda  is  flourishing  more 
widely  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion  than  the  cause 
of  woman  suffrage  or  direct  legislation,  the  question  of 
extending  the  franchise  to  women  has  been  forced,  inci- 
dentally, to  the  very  edge  of  Federal  politics.  The  certain 
enfranchisement  of  women  in  the  Western  Provinces  will 
create  a  problem  for  the  Dominion  Parliament  very  shortly. 
It  will  be  a  problem  of  voters'  lists.  Since  1896  the 
Dominion  has  accepted  for  the  purposes  of  a  general 
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election  the  voters'  lists  prepared  by  each  province.  In 
the  years  1887,  1891,  and  1896  the  Dominion  Government 
prepared  its  own  lists,  but  during  the  last  twenty  years 
no  suggestion  of  a  return  to  the  old  costly  and  troublesome 
operation  has  been  made.  While  the  present  definition  of 
an  elector  remains  on  the  Dominion  statute  book  women 
in  the  Western  Provinces  will  be  excluded  from  voting  at 
Federal  elections,  even  though  their  names  be  included  in 
the  official  lists  for  those  provinces.  Trouble  would  be 
bound  to  arise  out  of  such  discrimination.  If  the  women 
of  the  prairies  vote  in  provincial  elections,  they  certainly 
will  expect  to  have  a  similar  privilege  in  Federal  elections. 
Will  the  West  force  the  passing  of  a  Dominion  law  en- 
franchising the  women  of  all  provinces,  or  will  the  Dominion 
recognize  in  each  province  the  existing  franchise  ?  It 
would  not  be  an  uncommon  spectacle  to  behold  women 
voting  in  one  part  of  a  country,  while  their  sisters  are 
withheld  from  voting  in  another  part.  In  the  United 
States  such  a  condition  exists.  Fifteen  states  of  the 
American  Union  have  given  their  women  the  right  to  vote 
in  Congressional  and  Presidential  elections,  while  in 
the  remaining  states  men  still  exercise  an  exclusive  control 
of  the  franchise.  Canadian  Provinces  are  more  closely 
bound  together  than  the  American  States,  and  this  question 
of  the  franchise  for  women  must  inevitably  creep  into  the 
politics  of  the  Dominion. 


III.  THE  PROOF  OF  CANADA 

VIEWED  from  one  angle  the  Canadian  people  resemble 
a  crowd  fiercely  scrambling  for  coins  ;    viewed  from 
another  they  seem  capable  of  the 'highest  ideals  and  loyalties. 
The  dualism  may  be  universal — we  are  all  swayed  alter- 
nately by  selfish  and  unselfish  motives — still  it  has  been 
unusually  marked  in  Canada  because  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  country.     The  great  majority  of  those  who  came 
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to  Canada  did  so  with  the  object  of  improving  their 
fortunes  ;  and  they  knew  that  for  success  they  must  depend 
upon  their  own  efforts.  Hence  the  society  which  they 
created  became  at  once  highly  individualistic  and  pre- 
occupied with  material  things.  Where  the  individual 
was  perforce  bent  upon  bettering  his  position,  he  would 
measure  his  progress  in  terms  of  material  wealth,  and 
since  his  efforts  and  those  of  his  fellows  seemed  also  to 
bring  prosperity  to  the  community,  he  concluded  that 
by  pursuing  his  own  ends  freely  and  vigorously  the  indi- 
vidual promoted  in  the  best  way  possible  the  welfare  of 
society  as  a  whole.  The  proofs  were  before  his  eyes  in 
the  recent  development,  as  it  was  called,  of  Canada. 
"  Work  and  the  community  works  with  you,"  was  the 
slogan  of  the  boomster.  Thus  a  self-seeking  individualism 
became  as  general  as  it  had  been  in  the  United  States  a 
few  years  ago,  and  in  Great  Britain  throughout  the  middle 
period  of  the  last  century.  Indeed,  many  of  the  immi- 
grants from  Great  Britain  had  brought  with  them  the 
very  atmosphere  in  which  the  individualist  theories  of 
laissez-jaire  and  laissez-aller  had  flourished.  The  theories, 
like  the  practice  on  this  continent,  simply  expressed  the 
conviction  of  those  who  have  everywhere  been  successful 
during  an  epoch  of  great  material  progress,  and  who 
infer  from  their  own  experience  that  if  others  were  left 
like  themselves  to  form  the  same  intelligent  and  profitable 
judgment  of  their  own  interests,  everyone  would  be 
prosperous  and  happy.  The  world  becomes  a  mirror  of 
their  satisfaction  and  contentment.  From  their  own 
confidence  in  themselves  they  easily  reach  a  confidence 
in  human  nature.  They  see,  especially  in  a  new  country, 
energies  released  and  powers  discovered  in  individuals 
to  whom  the  more  rigid  society  of  an  older  world  has  not 
offered  similar  opportunities  ;  and  those  who  were  thus 
visibly  reborn  are  not  merely  of  their  own  race.  Many 
peoples  have  been  thrown  together  here  whom  history 
would  have  kept  apart  elsewhere.  They  read  in  one 
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another's  success  the  proof  that,  if  untrammelled,  men 
generally  could  make  progress — at  least  of  the  material  sort 
which  a  new  community  has  judged  good.  Thus  indi- 
vidualism begets  an  optimism  and  a  kind  of  idealism. 
Men  are  better  than  older  countries  seem  to  believe. 
Give  them  a  chance.  Throw  off  their  shackles,  political 
and  economic,  and  they  will  become  noble  and  prosperous 
citizens  in  a  new  world. 

This  optimism  and  idealism  found  a  natural  outlet 
in  the  pacifism  which  had  been  so  much  advocated  in 
Canada  within  recent  years.  A  mankind  so  easily 
regenerated  will  at  once  dispense  with  war.  The  cheerful 
individualist  who  accepted  this  conclusion  ignored  the 
fierce  competition  in  which  he  was  himself  engaged.  He 
gave  little  thought  to  national  and  racial  sympathies, 
because  to  a  thorough-going  individualist  these  must 
always  seem  illogical.  And  once  he  was  told  that  war 
would  not  pay  the  matter  was  ended.  Since  men  pursued 
material  gain,  and  war  destroyed  the  gain,  war  must  cease. 
The  pacifist  movement  may  have  had  in  it  a  more  genuine 
impulse  than  this  thoughtless  optimism  and  superficial 
idealism  could  provide,  but  certainly  in  so  far  as  it  depended 
upon  such  motives  it  was  the  greatest  of  illusions. 

In  general,  individualism  has  not  been  favourable  to  the 
development  of  the  more  patient,  foreseeing,  and  cour- 
ageous types  of  political  thought  and  action.  Not  merely 
does  it  turn  to  self-seeking  too  much  of  the  country's 
energy  and  ability,  but  it  leaves  little  room  for  a  real  sense 
of  communal  life  and  responsibility.  The  community 
is  more  than  the  sum  of  the  individual  members.  All  their 
relationships,  their  reactions  one  upon  the  other,  must 
be  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  community 
as  a  whole.  By  comparison  the  individualist  point  of 
view  must  at  best  be  partial  and  narrow.  The  political 
thought  which  comprehends  the  interests  of  the  whole 
community  will  have  to  impose  safeguards  and  restric- 
tions or  offer  opportunities  after  a  fashion  for  which  mere 
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individualism  would  not  allow.  Thought  of  such  a  type 
depends  in  turn  upon  an  imaginative  power  and  upon 
qualities  of  altruism,  self-abnegation,  devotion  to  the 
public  good,  and  these  are  not  easily  fostered  by  an  indi- 
vidualist practice.  Hence  politics  are  with  us  too  frequently 
reduced  to  the  provision  of  public  works  and  the  bare 
machinery  for  our  common  life.  The  larger  issues  are 
forcibly  kept  in  the  background  as  long  as  possible,  and 
when  they  do  push  themselves  forward  they  are  left  to 
settle  themselves.  Events  will  decide,  becomes  the  pre- 
scription of  the  individualist.  Eager  in  his  own  affairs 
to  take  every  precaution,  to  devise  every  measure  before- 
hand, he  resigns  himself  in  public  matters  to  the  policy 
of  drift.  Thus  the  curious  phenomenon  has  been  pre- 
sented everywhere  on  this  continent  of  a  people  full  of 
energy  and  enthusiasm  yielding  where  the  largest  issues 
are  concerned  to  a  kind  of  dull  fatalism.  The  explana- 
tion lies  in  the  necessary  limitations  of  individualist 
practice. 

The  habit  of  waiting  upon  events  contributed  in  Canada 
to  our  neglect  of  defence,  but  its  most  interesting  conse- 
quence has  been  the  over-emphasis  upon  the  value  of 
Canadian  nationality.  Canadian  patriotism  has  been  a 
natural  and  proper  growth.  The  people  came  to  love  their 
country.  In  spite  of  their  individualism  they  developed 
a  sense  of  kinship.  They  discovered  a  national  anthem. 
They  began  to  form  something  like  a  distinctive  national 
type.  The  name  Canada  alone  was  enough  to  make  a 
nation.  So  much  of  the  process  everyone  would  have 
rejoiced  in.  There  was  no  reason,  however,  to  conclude 
that  Canada  must,  therefore,  become  a  nation  wedded 
to  selfish  nationalism  like  other  nations.  She  was  still  part 
of  a  greater  political  unity.  If  she  carried  the  principle 
of  nationality  to  its  logical  end  this  unity  must  be  des- 
troyed as  an  effective  agent  for  good.  Perhaps  the  highest 
mission  of  Canada  was  to  sustain  this  unity.  Possibly 
her  duty  was  not  to  turn  in  upon  herself,  but  to  bear  the 
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burdens  of  the  whole  Empire.  Nationality  itself  might 
have  been  only  an  experiment  in  political  organization, 
useful  in  the  nineteenth  century,  but  subject  to  modifica- 
tion and  limitation  in  the  twentieth.  These  were  con- 
siderations which  Canadians  could  not  fairly  neglect. 
Yet  in  some  quarters  they  found  no  favour,  being  incon- 
sistent with  the  fatalist  creed.  Indeed,  even  to  urge 
them  became  a  kind  of  heterodoxy.  The  creed  itself  was 
largely  a  repetition  of  the  magic  word  autonomy.  If  any 
difficulty  arose  in  regard  to  our  foreign  relations  or  to 
defence,  the  repetition  of  the  word  would  at  once  remove  it. 
Thus  many  Canadians  were  chanting  themselves  into  a 
political  future  which  they  steadily  refused  to  envisage. 

The  war  broke  all  these  spells.  It  corrected  much  of 
the  harm  arising  from  a  fatalistic  individualism,  and 
revived  the  ideals  and  loyalties  which  had  always  been 
an  element  in  the  Canadian  character,  but  which  the 
selfish  pursuit  of  individual  gain  had  obscured.  A  situa- 
tion was  presented  in  which  the  individual  could  do 
nothing  merely  by  his  own  efforts  apart  from  or  in  oppo- 
sition to  those  of  his  fellows.  Common  action  was  re- 
quired, and  common  action  of  a  kind  very  different  from 
the  haphazard,  careless,  irresponsible  sort  hitherto  under- 
taken in  the  name  of  the  public.  The  community  had  now 
to  ask  everything  from  its  members,  and  to  discipline  and 
organize  them  if  it  was  to  be  saved.  Thus  the  individual 
Canadian  came  to  realize  as  never  before  the  nature  of  a  true 
community,  and  of  his  own  part  in  it.  In  a  few  cases  the 
truth  may  have  come  home  to  him  slowly.  The  indiffe- 
rence to  the  claims  of  the  public  which  arises  from  a  self- 
centred  individualism  cannot  be  dispelled  in  a  moment. 
Still  the  great  majority  of  the  Canadian  people  quickly 
recognized  their  obligations  and  were  ready  to  discharge 
them.  That  such  should  have  been  the  case  was  remark- 
able, when  the  limitations  of  their  previous  political 
training  are  taken  into  account,  and  the  fact  can  be  explained 
only  by  the  native  idealism  for  which  an  individualistic 
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society  had  not  provided  an  adequate  expression.  The 
better  qualities  fostered  by  a  competitive  individualism, 
the  energy,  initiative  and  self-reliance  of  the  Canadian 
certainly  found  an  outlet  in  the  new  field,  but  these  could 
not  of  themselves  have  created  the  intense  and  universal 
desire  to  serve,  and  the  willingness  to  make  sacrifices  for 
the  common  cause.  The  competitive  instinct  yielded  to 
the  demand  for  co-operation.  The  superficial  idealism, 
which  soothed  the  conscience  of  the  individualist  by 
decrying  his  sternest  duty,  vanished  before  the  truer  and 
finer  sort  which  sees  that  human  progress  must  be  slowly 
and  painfully  wrought  at  the  cost  of  sacrifice.  The 
Canadian  learned  that  by  discharging  all  his  duty  to  the 
state  he  might  best  perform  his  duty  to  the  world. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  good  will  of  the 
community  has  yet  resulted  in  the  most  effective  public 
action.  Time  and  money  are  still  being  wasted  in  a  multi- 
tude of  individual  undertakings  which  should  give  way  to 
the  organized  effort  of  the  community.  The  habit  of 
organizing  effectively  for  the  best  public  objects  had  not 
been  formed  and  cannot  be  acquired  quickly.  In  the 
nature  of  things  such  organization  must  depend  largely 
upon  the  political  leaders,  but  these  were  themselves  the 
product  of  the  very  individualism  which  had  to  be  super- 
seded. It  was  inevitable  but  none  the  less  unfortunate 
that  they  should  have  hesitated  in  some  cases  to  accept 
the  new  responsibility  of  controlling  and  directing  a  whole 
society.  Hence  from  one  point  of  view  we  may  not  seem 
to  have  accomplished  much  ;  our  military  contribution 
does  not  equal  that  of  a  community  like  Australia,  better 
organized  in  some  respects  than  ourselves.*  Still  the 
general  recognition  and  cheerful  acceptance  of  the  claims 
of  the  community  amounts  to  a  revolution  in  Canadian 
life. 

The   community   which   has   asserted   its   claims   upon 

*  Since  this  was  written  the  Canadian  Government  has  undertaken  to 
raise  another  100,000  men. — ED.  R.T. 
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these  willing  subjects  is  wider  than  Canada.  It  may  be 
true  that  the  Canadian  nation  was  born  on  the  battlefield 
of  St.  Julien.  It  would  certainly  be  a  mistake  to  under- 
estimate the  pride  and  enthusiasm  with  which  the  people 
have  followed  the  record  of  their  own  men.  On  the 
morning  of  Monday,  April  26th,  when  the  casualty  lists 
appeared,  the  general  sorrow  was  more  than  neutralized 
by  pride  in  the  heroism  of  the  dead.  Yet  the  nationality 
which  the  war  has  thus  unfolded  is  less  exclusive  than  it 
might  otherwise  have  become.  There  is  reason  indeed  for 
believing  that  just  as  the  individual  Canadian  by  discovering 
his  place  in  a  true  community  discovered  himself,  his  real 
powers  and  loyalties,  so  the  Canadian  nation  by  coming 
to  understand  more  clearly  its  part  in  a  larger  unity  has 
discovered  itself.  The  heavier  its  responsibilities  as  a 
member  of  the  British  Empire,  the  more  high-willed,  and 
disinterested,  and  the  less  divided  it  must  become.  The 
same  result  could  scarcely  have  been  reached  if  its  attention 
had  been  turned  inwards  to  its  own  concerns.  In  any 
case  it  will  clearly  be  content  hereafter,  like  Scotland, 
with  making  a  distinctive  national  contribution  to  a  broader 
commonwealth.  Canadian  autonomy,  which  was  too 
often  synonymous  with  a  freedom  to  think  only  of  box  cars 
and  canals,  or  to  abstain  from  the  Empire's  wars,  or  to 
depend  upon  Great  Britain  for  defence,  has  thus  assumed 
a  deeper  significance.  It  includes  not  merely  our  local 
liberties,  but  the  right  to  die  side  by  side  with  the  other 
members  of  the  British  Empire  for  the  Empire's  cause. 
Our  position  in  the  Empire  has  never,  of  course,  been  lost 
sight  of  by  Canadians.  Amidst  all  the  changes  and  un- 
certainties of  life  in  a  new  country  it  has  constituted 
probably  the  oldest  and  the  strongest  of  our  loyalties. 
Racial  sympathies  and  a  common  history  were  the  basis 
of  our  association  with  British  communities  elsewhere, 
but  only  the  basis.  The  structure,  as  it  was  foreseen  by 
many  and  actually  foreshadowed  in  the  existing  Empire, 
was  to  include  a  variety  of  races,  to  preserve  and  develop 
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them,  to  keep  the  peace  between  them,  to  ward  off  dangers 
from  without,  and  to  present  to  the  world  an  example  of 
a  diversified  society  in  which  order  and  liberty  were  recon- 
ciled. The  vision  of  such  a  commonwealth  Canadians 
never  lost,  however  dimly  they  may  at  times  have  beheld 
it.  Without  it  they  might  have  perished.  They  might, 
for  example,  have  accepted  the  tradition  of  this  continent 
that  they  should  keep  aloof  from  the  politics  of  Europe, 
and  thus  have  thrown  upon  other  shoulders  some  of  the 
heavier  burdens  of  mankind.  As  it  is,  following  the  vision^ 
they  have  taken  up  their  load.  Hence  they  suffer  and  die 
for  the  commonwealth  on  the  plains  of  north-western 
Europe.  They  are  seeking  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  a 
society  wider  than  Canada,  but  within  which  Canada  can 
fulfil  all  her  hopes  and  render  her  highest  service.  It  is 
impossible  that  they  shall  have  died  in  vain,  or  that  those 
who  come  after  them  will  let  the  commonwealth  fail 
for  which  they  have  given  so  much. 

Canada.  October,  1915. 
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I.  CONSCRIPTION 

IF  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  there  was  in  Australia, 
as  there  seems  to  have  been  in  Great  Britain  itself, 
some  reason  for  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who  realize 
the  gravity  of  the  issues  at  stake,  as  to  whether  it  was 
sufficiently  appreciated  by  the  public  at  large,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  very  serious  efforts  have  since  been  made 
to  educate  opinion.  Public  men  and  the  universities, 
preachers  and  officials,  have  combined  to  sound  the  warning 
that  the  struggle  in  Europe  is  one  upon  the  fate  of  which 
the  whole  future  of  Australia  may  depend.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  a  manifesto  issued  by  a  recently  formed  Universal 
Service  League,  "  Australia  is  being  defended  in  the  fields 
of  Flanders  and  on  the  hills  of  Gallipoli ;  if  she  is  to  be 
saved  at  all  it  must  be  there."  Truly,  if  there  is  any  part 
of  the  British  Empire  which  ought  to  comprehend  this 
fact,  it  is  Australia,  the  one  continent  upon  the  globe 
which  is  governed  by  a  homogeneous  race.  Australia 
owes  her  freedom  from  the  political  complexities  arising 
from  contiguous  rival  systems  of  rule  to  the  protection 
accorded  to  her  by  Great  Britain  during  the  early  years 
of  her  history,  when  the  whole  field  of  colonisation  was 
conserved  for  the  British  stock  by  virtue  of  Imperial  sea 
power.  A  people  would  be  pitifully  ignorant  and  un- 
imaginative in  the  present  crisis  if  they  failed  to  realize 
their  obligation  of  strengthening,  to  their  utmost  capacity 
of  effort,  the  Power  which  has  sheltered  their  own  country 
during  its  years  of  growth  from  feeble  beginnings. 
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But  between  realization  of  danger  and  the  complete 
fulfilment  of  obligation  there  is  a  wide  difference  ;  and 
already,  as  intimated  above,  a  movement  is  on  foot  to 
organize  and  educate  public  opinion  concerning  the  need 
for  conscription  in  Australia.  Certainly  the  disparity 
between  the  percentage  of  enlistments  in  proportion  to 
the  male  population  in  the  six  States  of  the  Common- 
wealth proves  that  there  has  not  been  equality  of  effort. 
It  is  quite  apparent  that  there  is  a  large  untapped  reservoir 
of  fighting  strength  in  the  country.  The  question  naturally 
arises,  whether  the  time  is  not  rapidly  approaching  when  the 
Government  will  have  to  remove  the  call  to  service  from 
the  sphere  of  voluntary  effort  to  that  of  compulsion.  The 
unsatisfactoriness  of  the  voluntary  system  is  not  only  that 
it  does  not  produce  a  sufficiency  of  aid  in  proportion  to 
capacity,  but  also  that  it  induces  the  best  to  serve  and  leaves 
untouched  the  residue  of  careless  and  selfish,  the  "  slackers," 
and  the  "  cock-tails."  The  young  men  who  have  volun- 
teered are  amongst  the  best  the  country  has.  Thoughtful 
people  ask,  whether  it  is  justifiable  that  the  flower  of  its 
youth  should  by  a  process  of  "  unnatural  selection  "  be 
sent  into  the  field  whilst  a  larger  and  unworthier  section 
remain  behind. 

The  section  of  public  opinion  which  advocates  con- 
scription— making  no  attempt  to  hide  the  real  thing  under 
a  name  sounding  softer  to  the  ear — includes  people  of  all 
parties.  The  proposition  receives  support  from  unex- 
pected quarters.  Some,  like  Professor  Edgworth  David 
of  Sydney  University,  Professor  Orme  Masson  of  Mel- 
bourne University,  and  Archbishops  Kelly  and  Wright, 
are  men  whose  political  opinions,  if  they  had  any  party 
leanings,  were  unknown  to  the  public.  Others,  like  the 
ex-Prime  Minister,  Mr.  J.  C.  Watson,  and  some  labour 
members  of  Parliament,  and  trade  union  leaders,  belong 
to  the  advanced  political  party.  The  Sydney  Bulletin, 
which  always  looks  at  questions  from  an  exclusively  Austra- 
lian point  of  view,  has  proclaimed  itself  on  the  same  side. 
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Indeed,  the  Bulletin  preached  compulsory  service  very 
early  in  the  progress  of  the  war.  In  a  vigorous  piece  of 
writing  published  on  August  12,  it  stated  the  case  thus 
plainly  : — 

"  There  is  no  party  that  questions  the  justifiable- 
ness  of  this  war  :  it  is  not  being  waged  for  territory  ; 
and  even  if  we  won  it  in  an  unthinkably  short  time 
there  would  still  be  no  financial  profit  in  it.  It  is 
one  of  those  Imperial  death  struggles  which  occur 
but  once  in  centuries  ;  the  sort  of  war  that  Carthage 
waged — and  lost.  It  is  peculiarly  our  war.  In  the 
mud  of  Flanders  and  the  woods  of  the  Argonne, 
on  the  hills  of  Gallipoli  and  among  the  rivers  and 
marshes  outside  Warsaw,  the  future  of  thousands  of 
casual  Australian  citizens  is  being  decided.  The 
local  capitalist  is  having  his  savings  defended  there. 
If  Germany  wins  it  will  be  our  capitalists'  privilege 
to  beggar  themselves  by  the  payment  of  war  taxes. 
If  the  Allies  go  down  it  will  be  the  Australian  worker's 
lot  to  pay  for  the  war  with  the  only  asset  he  will  be  in 
a  position  to  provide — cheap  labour,  and  lots  of  it.  .  .  . 
The  time  is  ripe,  has  been  ripe  for  months,  for  the 
abandonment  of  the  old  conventions.  The  first 
anomaly  that  ought  to  go  is  voluntary  service.  The 
business  of  wailing  for  recruits  by  means  of  posters, 
politicians'  speeches,  white  feathers,  and  so  forth  is 
as  degrading  as  those  other  appeals  by  which  our 
hospitals  are  periodically  rescued  from  insolvency. 
Speaking  broadly,  the  system  gets  the  wrong  men — 
the  best — leaving  the  bad  patriots  and  the  cowards 
behind.  There  is  everything  against  voluntary  service 
as  a  means  of  raising  a  national  army,  and  nothing  but 
a  few  deceptive  old  catchwords  in  its  favour.  It  is 
especially  fatal  in  a  war  where  every  fit  man  is  wanted, 
inasmuch  as  it  can  never  rope  in  all  the  nation's  fit 
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The  question  has  been  discussed  in  the  Commonwealth 
Parliament,  though  no  decision  was  reached.  The  debate 
in  the  Senate  took  place  upon  the  motion  by  a  private 
member,  and  the  press  of  Government  business  did  nor 
permit  his  proposition  to  be  carried  to  a  division.  But  the 
terms  of  it  are  worth  recording,  as  an  example  of  how  the 
question  strikes  those  who  supported  the  mover  :  "  That 
in  order  to  afford  the  greatest,  most  sustained,  and  sys- 
tematic measure  of  assistance  to  the  Empire  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  and  to  distribute  the  burden  of  sacrifice 
over  all  the  suitable  male  population  of  the  Commonwealth 
in  an  equitable  measure,  the  Senate  is  of  opinion  that 
compulsory  service  to  augment  and  reinforce  the  ranks  of 
the  Expeditionary  Forces  should  be  at  once  instituted, 
as  it  believes  that  the  inflexible  determination  of  the  Austra- 
lian people  to  aid  in  securing  victory  for  the  Empire  and 
its  Allies  in  the  present  possibly  long  continued  struggle 
will  be  thus  fully  declared,  confirmed,  and  practically 
effected." 

The  latest  phase  is  the  establishment  of  the  Universal 
Service  League,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  above. 
Branches  of  it  are  being  formed  in  all  the  States,  and  its 
supporters  include  men  of  all  complexions  of  political 
thought.  One  paragraph  from  the  manifesto  of  the  League 
will  make  its  purpose  clear.  It  says  of  its  members  : 
"  Differing  widely,  it  may  be,  on  all  other  matters,  they 
are  firmly  united  in  their  desire  that  Australia  should  play 
her  part  in  bringing  about  a  speedy  and  successful  termina- 
tion of  the  war,  that  nothing  that  she  can  do  shall  be  left 
undone  to  secure  that  the  lives  of  her  sons  shall  not  have 
been  sacrificed  in  vain,  and  that  no  help  which  she  is  capable 
of  offering  to  the  Empire  in  this,  the  gravest  crisis  in  its 
history  shall  be  withheld." 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  fact  about  this  League,  apart 
from  the  wide  scope  and  unusual  personal  character  of  its 
membership,  is  that  it  has  come  into  existence  indepen- 
dently of  influences  such  as  are  ordinarily  concerned  with 
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the  promotion  of  political  organizations.  The  principal 
newspapers,  like  the  principal  politicians,  have  been 
nervously  aloof  from  the  advocacy  of  conscription.  But 
the  citizens  of  the  League  have  not  waited  for  a  lead. 
They  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  nature  of  the 
crisis  demands  this  departure,  and  are  leading  the  leaders. 
That  is  a  most  interesting  and  stimulating  fact,  which 
must  make  the  League's  operations  peculiarly  well  worth 
watching. 

An  organized  recruiting  campaign  in  Victoria  resulted 
in  a  large  percentage  of  enlistments  in  comparison  with 
other  States.  Both  houses  of  the  State  Parliament 
adjourned  for  a  week  in  July  in  order  that  members  might 
visit  their  constituencies  and  take  part  in  recruiting  meet- 
ings. The  campaign  was  immediately  successful  to  a 
very  gratifying  extent.  Men  of  all  parties  participated 
in  it.  If  the  voluntary  system  has  not  yet  given  us  such 
results  as  are  necessary  to  our  playing  our  full  part  in  the 
war,  it  certainly  has  had  a  fair  trial  under  favourable 
conditions. 


II.  WAR  MEASURES 

THE  stress  of  war  has  necessitated  a  division  of  the 
administration  of  the  Defence  Department  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Hitherto  the  Minister  of  Defence  has 
had  both  military  and  naval  affairs  under  his  control ; 
but  in  July  the  Government  determined  to  separate  the 
two  branches,  and  a  separate  Naval  Department  has  con- 
sequently been  brought  into  existence.  But  Senator 
Pearce,  still  carries  the  style  of  "  Minister  of  Defence," 
and,  necessarily,  the  larger  burden  of  labour  and  res- 
ponsibility. 

Another   departure   originating  from  war   conditions — 
and  one  of  particular  interest  to  the  student  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Cabinet  Government — has  been  the  formation  of 
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a  War  Committee,  representative  of  both  parties  in  equal 
numbers  ;  six  from  each.  The  Prime  Minister,  in  making 
the  announcement  stated  that  the  War  Committee  "  will 
be  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the  Government  in  every- 
thing that  concerns  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  the  Executive  will  be  responsible  for  its 
action  in  regard  to  any  advice  the  Committee  may  tender." 
Thus  the  Committee — over  which  the  Minister  of  Defence 
presides — considers  such  matters  affecting  defence  as  are 
submitted  to  it  by  the  Government,  which  does  not 
delegate  any  part  of  its  own  responsibility.  When  the 
formation  of  the  Committee  was  announced  in  the  Senate, 
a  senator  asked  :  "  Will  not  the  Committee  be  really  an 
extension  of  the  Cabinet  ?  "  but  the  President  prevented 
a  reply  by  his  peremptory  command  for  "  Order !  "  Tech- 
nically the  War  Committee  is  not  a  joint  committee  of 
Parliament,  and  is  not  included  in  the  list  of  standing  or 
sessional  committees.  It  is  a  committee  to  advise  the 
Cabinet. 

The  War  Census,  which  is  being  taken  while  this  article 
is  being  written  (September)  is  part  of  the  process  of 
"  organizing  the  whole  nation  to  meet  the  present  crisis," 
which  the  Government  announced  some  weeks  ago.  By 
means  of  it,  information  is  being  collected  which  will 
enable  the  Government  to  know  what  men,  material, 
and  wealth  are  available  in  the  country  for  the  conduct 
of  the  war  ;  to  ascertain,  in  a  word,  the  totality  of  Aus- 
tralia's offensive  and  defensive  resources.  Separate  steps 
have  been  taken  to  organize  the  manufacturing  capacity 
of  the  country  with  a  view  to  the  manufacture  of  muni- 
tions. Committees  of  experts  have  been  formed  in  each 
State,  and  are  at  present  energetically  prosecuting  their 
task.  The  great  steel  works  established  at  Newcastle 
by  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Company  are  being  utilized 
for  the  manufacture  of  steel  for  shell ;  and  there  is  a  good 
prospect  of  the  rendering  of  substantial  assistance  in  this 
direction.  At  the  same  time,  large  quantities  of  war 
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material  of  various  kinds  of  Australian  manufacture,  have 
been,  and  are  still  being,  supplied  by  private  manufacturers, 
in  addition  to  the  output  of  Government  factories  for  the 
equipment  of  expeditionary  forces.  Indeed,  the  war, 
by  throwing  Australia  back  upon  her  own  resources,  has 
had  a  useful  influence  in  developing  energies,  resources, 
and  talents  which  were  scarcely  so  likely  to  find  scope  for 
employment  in  so  many  directions  in  times  of  peace. 


III.  THE  DOMINIONS  AND  THE  SETTLEMENT 

THE  general  tone  of  the  country  in  regard  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  to  a  thoroughly  victorious 
conclusion,  is  sound.  Wholesome  criticism  there  has 
been,  and  some  of  the  short-tempered  explosiveness  with 
which  our  politicians  occasionally  obtrude  themselves 
under  the  public  eye,  beneath  the  newspaper  headline 
"  Scene  in  Parliament  "  ;  but  on  the  subject  of  fighting 
through  this  war  to  a  salutary  finish,  there  is  a  wholesome 
tone  both  in  Parliament  and  among  the  public. 

At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  a  little  questioning  as 
to  the  part  which  the  Dominions  are  to  play  when  peace 
is  made.  Mr.  Fisher,  though  in  guarded  and  tactful 
terms,  has  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  he  was  disap- 
pointed that  the  Imperial  Government  did  not  summon 
a  conference  of  Dominions  representatives.  He  is,  clearly, 
not  satisfied  as  to  what  the  Imperial  Government  proposes 
to  do.  Of  course  he  recognizes  that  the  immediate  task 
in  war  is  to  beat  the  enemy,  and  there  is  no  man  more  deter- 
mined than  he  that  Australia  shall  do  her  duty  in  con- 
tributing to  that  result.  But  the  couple  of  sentences 
which  he  uttered  in  Parliament  recently  indicate  an  under- 
current of  dissatisfaction,  which  should  be  noted.  Speaking 
of  a  press  report  that  Ministers  from  the  Dominions  would 
be  called  into  consultation,  Mr.  Fisher  said  :  "  Much 
of  our  information  on  the  subject  comes  through  the  press, 
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in  the  reports  of  answers  to  questions  given  by  the  Under- 
secretary for  the  Colonies  in  Parliament.  The  subject 
having  been  raised,  I  should  like  to  express  my  opinion 
that  the  British  Government  does  not  yet  realize  to  the 
full  the  real  position  of  the  distant  Dominions  in  matters 
that  very  nearly  affect  us." 

Doubtless  the  attention  of  Ministers  in  England  has 
been  called  to  the  Prime  Minister's  observation,  which, 
it  is  agreeable  to  record,  he  has  not  felt  it  to  be  necessary 
to  emphasize  by  more  remarks  on  the  same  theme. 


IV.  DOMESTIC  POLITICS 

MINISTERS  resolved  not  to  proceed  with  their 
Tariff  amendment  policy  in  view  of  the  disturbance 
to  trade  caused  by  the  war,  but  could  not  be  induced  to 
drop  their  proposals  for  taking  a  referendum  on  the  alter- 
ation of  the  constitution.  To  both  policies  they  were 
pledged  at  the  last  general  election,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
political  ethics,  there  was  no  better  reason  for  abandoning 
Tariff  revision  than  for  abandoning  constitution  alteration. 
But  as  a  matter  of  political  dynamics — with  which  ethics 
has  nothing  to  do — there  was  a  very  plain  reason  for 
proceeding  with  the  one  policy  and  dropping  the  other. 
Ministers  can,  at  the  pinch,  ignore  the  mere  protectionists  ; 
that  is,  those  who  are  out-and-out  protectionists  and  very 
little  else.  They  can  make  a  great  noise  when  they  try 
but  are  not  politically  so  formidable  as  they  suppose.  But 
Ministers  could  not  safely  displease  their  solid  party  by 
dropping  the  constitutional  alterations,  which  to  Labour 
supporters  form  the  most  pressing  problems  we  have  to 
face.  Without  amendments  of  the  constitution,  the 
party  does  not  believe  that  it  can  accomplish  many  of  the 
economic  and  industrial  reforms  on  which  its  heart  is 
set.  Appeals  to  Mr.  Fisher  to  drop  all  party  strife  during 
this  crisis  were  therefore  made  in  vain.  He  simply  replied 
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in  bland  tones,  that  issues  which  have  on  three  occasions 
sharply  divided  opinion  in  Australia,  are  not  party  issues. 
One  would  suppose  that  to  be  a  joke  if  Mr.  Fisher  had 
ever  been  known  to  make  one,  or  could  even  be  suspected 
of  such  frivolity ;  but  if  it  was  not  a  joke  it  was  such  a 
deviation  from  serious  fact  as  to  be  amusing  from  its  very 
audacity.  There  is,  indeed,  no  political  issue  which  divides 
Australian  opinion  so  deeply  as  does  this  constitutional 
question.  The  position  concerning  the  Tariff,  mean- 
while, is  strange.  An  amended  schedule  had  been  tabled 
in  Parliament  before  the  Government  resolved  not  to 
proceed  with  the  fiscal  policy,  and  the  collection  of  customs 
duties  was  commenced  at  the  new  rates.  This  course  is 
always  followed  when  a  new  Tariff  is  brought  down  for 
the  protection  of  the  revenue.  But  on  this  occasion  the 
new  duties  remain  in  operation  without  immediate  prospect 
of  Parliamentary  sanction.  The  Tariff  revision  policy 
has  been  dropped  but  the  revised  Tariff,  unauthorized  by 
Parliament,  remains  in  force. 

The  absence  from  Australia  of  so  many  thousands  of 
electors,  on  military  service  in  Gallipoli  and  Egypt,  who 
will  be  unable  to  vote  upon  these  proposed  alterations  of 
their  country's  constitution,  was  adduced  as  a  special 
reason  for  deferring  action  at  present ;  but  the  argument 
had  no  weight  with  the  Government.  As  if  to  make  up 
for  the  loss  of  voting  strength  from  the  cause  just  mentioned 
Ministers  have  persuaded  Parliament  to  place  upon  the 
Statute  Book  a  measure  to  compel  every  elector  in  the 
Commonwealth  to  vote,  under  a  penalty  of  £i  for  negli- 
gence or  refusal.  Compulsory  enrolment  was  already 
the  law  of  the  country,  and  it  was  urged  that  compulsory 
voting  was  the  natural  corollary.  The  effect  of  compulsory 
enrolment  was  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  votes 
recorded.  Thus,  whilst  in  1906,  only  50-21  per  cent,  of 
the  enrolled  electors  voted,  and  in  1910  62*16  per  cent., 
in  1913,  the  first  year  following  compulsory  enrolment, 
73 '66  per  cent,  voted.  Henceforth,  under  the  new  measure, 
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every  elector  must  go  to  the  poll,  unless  he  can  furnish 
an  adequate  written  excuse,  or  pay  a  fine.  The  Act  is 
professedly  an  attempt  to  impress  upon  the  people  that 
citizenship  of  a  democracy  entails  responsibilities  which 
may  not  be  shirked  with  impunity.  Of  course,  an  elector 
whose  views  are  not  suited  by  any  candidate  may  cast  a 
blank  paper  into  the  ballot  box.  But  though  he  cannot 
be  compelled  to  drink  he  must  go  to  the  water.  The 
principal  objection  made  to  the  measure  was  that  in  a 
country  of  such  "  magnificent  distances  "  as  Australia, 
the  obligation  must  necessarily  press  unevenly  upon 
different  citizens.  It  is  easy  for  a  town  elector  to  go  to 
the  polling  booth  ;  in  some  country  districts  it  may  be 
an  exceedingly  onerous  and  difficult  duty  to  discharge. 
Fortunately,  a  wide  margin  of  discretion  is  left  to  the 
officials  as  to  the  kind  of  "  valid  "  reasons  for  abstention 
which  may  be  given.  The  Act  will  apply  to  the  constitu- 
tion referendum  polls,  which  take  place  in  December  of 
this  year.  The  ballot,  originally  one  of  the  "  points  "  of 
the  English  Chartists,  was  first  adopted  as  an  electoral 
device  in  Australia.  Compulsory  voting  is  a  mode  of 
securing  an  expression  of  the  popular  will  which  might 
have  seemed  tyrannous  to  the  Chartists,  but  which  is 
adopted  with  very  little  opposition  and  no  agitation  in 
present-day  Australia.  It  is  the  "  last  word  "  in  demo- 
cratic government.  This  article  may  perchance  meet  the 
eye  of  some  Spencerian  philosophic  politician.  He  will 
observe  with  a  shrug  that  it  begins  with  noting  a  marked 
tendency  towards  conscription  and  ends  with  the  enact- 
ment of  compulsory  voting ;  and,  perhaps,  he  will  turn 
towards  the  bust  of  his  Master,  and  count  an  extra  wrinkle 
upon  that  lofty  brow. 
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V.  PUBLIC  FINANCE 

THE  heavy  loss  of  income  and  capital  caused  by  the 
drought  (which  has  now  fortunately  passed  away,  except 
in  Queensland),  and  the  enormous  outlay  consequent  upon 
the  war,  naturally  turn  more  than  usual  attention  to  the 
Prime  Minister's  recent  financial  statement,  which  was 
laid  before  Parliament  in  August. 

It   showed  that   the  expenditure  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1915,  was  as  follows  : 

£  £  £ 

Ordinary  . .  . .  14,220,992 
New  Works..  ..  1,483,451 
New  Defence  Works  1,186,785 

16,891,228 

Expenditure  on  the  Expeditionary 

Forces  came  to. .         ..         ..     14,792,960 

31,684,188 


Revenue  amounted  to     ..         ..     22,411,710 
Less  Payments  due  to  States      . .       6,363,774 


16,047,936 


Leaving  a  Deficit  of  . .          . .          . .  £15,636,252 

Revenue  was  less  than  the  estimate  by  £861,000,  the 
falling  off  being  chiefly  in  land  tax,  £746,000,  and  pro- 
bate duties,  £960,000.  Customs  duties  were  larger  by 
£613,000;  and  £211,000  was  earned  in  freight  on  the 
return  passages  of  ships  used  for  transporting  the  troops. 
Expenditure  was  greater  than  the  estimate  by  £2,097,981, 
owing  to  increased  cost  of  the  Expeditionary  Forces. 
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Mr.    Fisher    estimates    the    ordinary    expenditure    for 
the   current   year   (June    30,  £  £ 

1915-16)31 17,676,025 

Payments  due  to  States          . .        6,290,000 

23,966,025 

Estimated  cost  of  Forces        . .       45,749,450 
Estimated  War  Pensions         . .  500,000 

46,249,450 
New  Defence  Works    ..          ..          ..          ..         2,051,679 

Other  New  Works       . .         . .         . .         . .         I>775>95° 


Making  a  Total  of  . .         . .         . .       74,043,104 

The  estimated  revenue  from  ordinary  sources  is     23,540,000 

Leaving  a  Deficit  for  current  year  of    . .       50,503,104 
Add  to  this  the  Deficit  at  close  of  last  year  . .       15,636,252 

66,139,356 
Less  Accumulated  funds  brought  forward    . .         1,224,347 

Leaving  a  total  estimated  amount  to  be 

provided  by  June  30,  1916,  of  . .       64,915,009 

Provision  for  this  is  being  made  as  follows  : 

Loan  from  the  British  Govern-  £ 
ment   for  War  purposes    re- 
ceived and  yet  to  be  received  24,500,000 

Commonwealth      Loan,     since 

placed  on  the  market           . .  20,000,000 

Income  Tax  about  to  be  levied  4,000,000 

Treasury  Bills    . .          . .          . .  311 ,905 

48,811,905 


Leaving  to  be  otherwise  provided         . .    £16,103,104 

(The  Government  also  propose  to  spend  £3,000,000  on 
public  works,  which  will  be  financed  by  the  Note  Issue.) 

In  addition  to  this  heavy  amount,  there  is  the  liability 
of  the  Government  on  its  Note  Issue.  On  June  30,  1915, 
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the  issue  amounted  to  ^3  2,939,769,  and,  on  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Prime  Minister,  it  is  sure  to  shortly 
reach  .£45,000,000,  beyond  which  he  says  he  is  not  pre- 
pared to  let  it  go.  When  war  broke  out,  it  stood  at  a 
little  under  .£10,000,000,  and  yet  the  Labour  Party  a 
few  months  ago  ridiculed  Sir  William  Irvine's  prediction 
that  it  would  reach  .£40,000,000.  On  a  most  liberal 
estimate,  £15,000,000  will  suffice  for  the  country's  cur- 
rency requirements  and  for  the  amount  the  banks  need  to 
hold  in  their  tills  for  the  purposes  of  their  business.  It, 
therefore,  follows  that  at  least  .£30,000,000  of  the  issue 
will  be  redundant.  This  amount  will  be  held  by  the  banks, 
and  they  will  ultimately  require  the  Government  to  turn  it 
into  gold,  which,  by  arrangement,  they  will  not  ask  for 
while  the  war  is  in  progress.  The  Government  will, 
therefore,  have  a  further  liability  of  £30,000,000  (less  about 
£1  0,000,000,  which  they  will  be  able  to  spare  out  of  the 
holding  of  gold  of  say  .£15,000,000  against  the  note 
issue),  which  must  be  added  to  the  deficit  already  referred 
to,  all  of  which  should  be  provided  for  during  the  current 
year.* 

Although  thelloan  from  the  British  Government  for 
War  purposes  only  has  been  arranged,  the  term  and  rate 
of  interest  have  not,  but  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
estimated  interest  to  end  of  the  current  year. 

In  July,  at  a  conference  with  representative  bankers,  the 
Prime  Minister  announced  that  the  British  Government 
had  expressed  the  desire  that  for  the  present  Australia 
should  arrange  locally  for  her  financial  requirements,  and 
under  their  advice  the  Government  issued  a  Ten  Year 
Twenty  Million  4^  per  cent.  Loan  at  par,  to  be  placed  on 
the  market  in  instalments  of  not  less  than  .£5,000,000. 
It  is  to  be  payable  in  instalments  dating  from  August  31 
to  November  30,  but  a  full  half-year's  interest  on  the 
amount  applied  for  will  be  paid  in  the  middle  of  December 
next.  It  is  free  of  Commonwealth  taxation,  and  it  is 
*  On  August  25,  1915,  the  total  Note  Issue  was  £36,208,620. 
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held  by  some  that  under  the  Constitution  it  will  also  be 
free  of  State  taxation.  As  taxation  is  graduated,  the 
actual  return  to  the  investor  will  vary  with  his  income — 
the  larger  his  income,  the  more  favourably  this  form 
of  investment  will  compare  with  others.  It  is  calculated 
that  these  liberal  terms  are  equivalent  to  a  return  to  a 
taxpayer  on  the  highest  scale  at  the  rate  of  £6  43.  per 
cent,  on  the  investment,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  sur- 
prising that  the  applications  amounted  to  over  £13,000,000. 
This  sum  will  provide  for  the  Government's  needs  till 
about  the  end  of  the  calendar  year,  but  it  is  certain  that 
before  the  financial  year  closes  not  only  will  the  balance 
of  the  local  loan  (Seven  Millions  Sterling)  have  to  be  raised, 
but,  as  has  already  been  shown,  a  further  £16,000,000  will 
be  required  to  meet  the  deficit,  apart  from  the  liability 
on  the  notes  already  referred  to. 

In  addition  to  this  local  loan,  the  Government  have 
decided  to  impose  a  severe  income  tax  ranging  from 
3d.  to  55.  in  the  £,  with  exemption  on  incomes  up  to 
£156  per  year,  which  they  estimate  will  return  £4,000,000. 
This  is  supplementary  to  the  income  taxes  imposed  by 
the  States,  and  will,  together  with  other  taxation — such  as 
Commonwealth  and  State  Land  Taxes  and  Municipal 
Taxes — impose  a  burden  on  the  people,  and  especially 
so  on  the  British  investor,  who  has  also  to  pay  a  British 
Income  Tax  rising  to  55.  in  the  £. 

Apart  from  the  loan  and  the  taxation  referred  to,  there 
is  the  certainty  that  other  further  borrowings  or  taxation 
must  be  resorted  to,  and  very  grave  fears  are  expressed 
that  the  burden  is  going  to  interfere  seriously  with  the 
industrial  activities  of  the  people.  The  Prime  Minister 
has  urged  the  necessity  for  economy,  but  has  failed  to 
set  the  example.  For  instance,  his  estimate  of  expenditure 
for  the  current  year  on  purposes  other  than  war  or  defence, 
is  £2,000,000  more  than  last  year,  together  with  £3,000,000 
on  new  works,  such  as  the  Transcontinental  Railway. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  Note  Issue  will 
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soon  reach  £45,000,000.  Against  this,  the  Government 
will  probably  hold  gold  to  the  value  of,  say,  .£15,000,000  ; 
and  as  they  have  lent  £18,000,000  to  the  States,  the  balance 
(£12,000,000)  will  have  been  spent  on  public  works.  This 
form  of  raising  money  is  undoubtedly  a  forced  loan  without 
interest — a  very  questionable  proceeding  at  any  time, 
and  certainly  one  only  to  be  justified  as  a  last  resource. 
When  the  war  broke  out,  both  Commonwealth  and  States 
Governments  realized  that  they  must  have  money  in 
order  to  keep  in  employment  the  army  of  public  servants 
they  have  helped  to  create,  or  take  the  political  conse- 
quences; they  chose  the  less  disagreeable  method,  and 
Mr.  Fisher  forced  a  paper  currency  on  the  banks  at  the 
point  of  the  political  bayonet,  in  exchange  for  the  gold 
entrusted  to  them  by  their  depositors.  Now  the  limit 
of  issue  is  approaching  beyond  which  even  Mr.  Fisher 
dare  not  go,  and,  with  the  large  deficit  staring  him  in  the 
face,  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  device  he  will  resort 
to  in  order  to  meet  liabilities  and  continue  spending 
on  the  scale  he  proposes. 

It  is  reported  while  this  is  being  written,  that  Mr. 
Fisher  intends  early  in  the  year  to  try  and  float  another 
loan  in  Australia,  amounting  to  £25,000,000.  If  he 
succeeds  in  raising  this  sum,  after  coming  so  recently  on 
the  local  market,  tightness  of  money  and  increased  rates 
of  interest  will  surely  result  to  a  serious  degree. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  lack  of  effort  to  economize,  the 
Postal  Department  may  be  cited.  The  ordinary  expen- 
diture for  the  year  1914-15  increased  by  £500,000,  and  the 
number  of  employes  has  doubled  since  Federation,  although 
the  population  has  only  increased  some  15  per  cent.  ; 
and  there  is  no  marked  improvement  in  the  service 
rendered. 

The    States    Governments,   too,   have   not   shown   any 

real  attempt  to  economize.     In  addition  to  the  £18,000,000 

they  have  arranged  to  borrow  from  the  Commonwealth 

Government,    they    have    raised    nearly    £14,000,000    in 
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London  and  Australia  during  the  past  year.  They  have 
offered  high  rates  of  interest  for  short  terms,  and  have 
invaded  each  other's  territory  in  their  quest  for  money. 
The  New  South  Wales  Government  has  adopted  a  policy 
which  is  new  to  Australia,  and  which  was  supposed  to  be 
quite  contrary  to  Labour  views,  by  enlisting  the  assistance 
of  London  capitalists  to  build  railways  for  them,  on  a 
basis  of  5  per  cent,  commission  on  the  cost,  and  to  under- 
write a  loan  of  £10,000,000  to  provide  the  money,  the 
Premier  plaintively  explaining  that  he  had  20,000  employes 
whom  he  must  keep  at  work,  and  at  a  standard  of  wage 
which  private  employers  could  not  offer.  The  position 
is  much  the  same  in  all  the  States.  Revenue  is  diminishing 
but  there  is  no  corresponding  decrease  in  expenditure  ; 
and  when  the  loan  from  the  Commonwealth  Government 
is  exhausted,  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  further  money  is 
to  come  from.  That  it  will  be  needed  by  the  States  is 
evident,  and  has  been  admitted  by  an  unofficial  announce- 
ment in  the  press  that  £17,000,000  will  be  required  during 
the  coming  year.  The  rate  of  expenditure  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  following  figures  : 

TOTAL  STATES  AND  COMMONWEALTH  EXPENDITURE 

Ordinary — Loan  and  War.  Per  head. 

1901-2 £42,629,790  £11     2  ii 

1913-14..                               86,333,480  17  14    4 

1914-15  (approximate)            101,679,073  20  II     6 

The  public  debts  of  the  Australian  States  were  : 
At  June  3Oth,  1901  . .         . .         . .         . .      £204,000,000 

At  June  3oth,  1914 318,000,000 

Estimate  for  1915,  about    . .         . .         . .         450,000,000 

And  the  taxation,  Commonwealth  and  State,  was  : 

Per  bead. 

1901-2 £11,580,964  £3    o    6 

1913-14..  22,892,742  4fi4    o 
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Expenditure  in  itself  is,  of  course,  not  necessarily  unsound 
in  a  young,  undeveloped  country,  and  much  of  the  money 
has  been  spent  in  useful  reproductive  works  ;  but  there  is 
a  feeling  abroad  that,  of  late  years,  the  expenditure  has 
been  going  on  at  too  rapid  a  rate  and  that  value  has  not 
been  received  for  much  of  it,  especially  in  the  service  given 
by  labour  in  return  for  the  ever-increasing  rate  of  wage  ; 
also  that  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  duplication  of 
expenditure  between  Commonwealth  and  States.  By 
passing  the  War  Census  Act,  which  has  already  been 
referred  to,  the  Commonwealth  Government  seem  to 
realize  that  further  taxation  is  inevitable,  and  doubtless 
the  information  to  be  obtained  will  afford  guidance  in 
raising  money. 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  necessity  for  a  drastic  change 
in  the  methods  of  managing  the  financial  affairs  of  Aus- 
tralia. There  is  neither  control  nor  co-ordination  in  the 
borrowing  policies  of  the  States,  and  the  Commonwealth 
Government  has  now  come  into  the  market  as  a  com- 
petitor. The  system  under  which  political  pressure 
tempts  members  of  Parliament  to  advocate  public  expen- 
diture and  to  give  each  other  mutual  support  in  this  policy 
is  unsound. 

There  are  many  commissions  and  commissioners  covering 
a  very  wide  area  of  control  and  enquiry,  but  no  attempt 
has  yet  been  made  to  control  or  enquire  into  public  finance 
— other  than  by  the  politician,  who  is  not  a  free  agent,  and 
is,  therefore,  unfitted  for  the  duty.  State  is  independent 
of  State,  and  each  strongly  resents  the  very  idea  of  Com- 
monwealth control  or  co-operation.  The  result  is,  periods 
of  prodigal  spending  and  active  competition  in  borrowing, 
alternating  with  brief  fits  of  repentance,  after  which  the 
financial  spree  is  once  more  resumed.  The  difficulties 
of  a  co-ordinated  scheme  of  borrowing  are  very  great,  but 
they  are  not  insuperable — if  personal  ambition  is  subordi- 
nated to  national  needs  ;  and  it  will  be  well  if  the  Common- 
wealth Government  set  the  example  by  considering  the 
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question  of  seeking  the  advice  and  assistance  of  inde- 
pendent experts  in  the  management  of  its  financial  affairs. 
The  drought  and  the  war  have  made,  and  the  latter  will 
still  make,  serious  calls  on  the  country's  resources,  and 
never  in  the  history  of  Australia  was  it  more  necessary 
that  its  finances  should  be  wisely  administered.  To  leave 
them  in  the  hands  of  the  politician  is  dangerous  and 
unwise. 

VI.  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY 

THE  dislocation  of  trade  caused  by  the  war,  at  first 
regarded  as  merely  a  temporary  matter,  is  now  being 
regarded  more  seriously,  and  business  people  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  even  after  the  war  there  will  probably  be 
some  entirely  new  conditions  to  be  faced,  and  that  the 
sooner  an  attempt  is  made  to  anticipate  these  the  better. 
Governments  and  individuals  are  impressed  with  the 
need  for  increased  and  more  efficient  production,  especially 
in  the  primary  industries  ;  the  Governments  of  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria  have  joined  forces  in  an  "  effi- 
ciency "  campaign,  and  there  is  much  consideration  and 
discussion  of  new  markets  for  Australian  products  and  of 
new  industries  based  immediately  upon  our  primary 
products.  The  protectionist  creed  in  Australia  has  drawn 
from  the  war  the  stimulus  which  in  some  other  countries 
has  been  its  inspiration,  and  home  production  of  the 
essentials  of  the  national  life  as  a  factor  in  national  safety 
will  appeal  to  many  people  who  were  not  convinced  by 
economic  arguments.  The  recent  establishment  of  large 
iron  and  steel  works  at  Newcastle  is  hailed  as  an  important 
move  towards  this  economic  independence,  while  the 
special  advantages  that  Australia  has  in  the  possession  of 
metals  (as  molybdenite,  tantalite,  and  wolframite)  for 
forming  alloys  may  enable  her  to  develop  an  external 
trade  in  these  manufactures. 

The  position  of  the  base  metal  trade  since  the  outbreak 
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war  furnishes  a  complexity  of  problems — legal  and 
economic,  constitutional,  national,  and  international — which 
may  serve  as  a  microcosm  of  modern  trade  in  war,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  illustrates  the  Australian  outlook  in  more 
than  one  matter.  Australia  is  a  large  producer  of  zinc, 
lead  and  copper,  all  of  them  of  first  importance  for  military 
and  naval  purposes.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  ensure 
that  they  should  not  reach  the  enemy,  and  also  to  use 
every  endeavour  to  secure  to  the  Allies  a  regular  supply 
at  moderate  prices,  while  Australia  had  an  immediate 
interest  in  the  fact  that  a  breakdown  in  marketing  arrange- 
ments would  cause  a  stoppage  of  production  and  grave 
conditions  of  unemployment.  The  first  object — the  pre- 
vention of  supplies  reaching  the  enemy — was  secured  by 
the  prohibition  of  exports  except  by  permission  ;  the  other 
objects  have  been  less  satisfactorily  attained. 

The  Australian  output  of  zinc  concentrates  is  about 
half  a  million  tons  annually,  and  Australia  is  one  of  the 
largest  producers  in  the  world.  Only  about  15,000  tons 
of  concentrates  are  distilled  in  Australia,  the  rest  is  mainly 
sold  in  Australia  and  then  exported  to  Germany,  Belgium, 
and  Northern  France  for  the  final  extraction  of  the  spelter. 
This  course  of  dealing  became  impossible,  and  there  was 
no  obvious  substitute.  Great  Britain,  though  ordinarily 
using  some  180,000  tons  of  spelter,  only  distilled  30,000 
tons ;  the  installation  of  plants  would  have  involved 
immense  capital  and  could  not  have  been  completed  in 
less  than  eighteen  months  in  England ;  in  Australia  more 
capital  and  a  longer  time  would  have  been  required. 
Eventually,  it  was  found  possible  to  dispose  of  a  part  of 
the  product  for  treatment  in  America,  with  the  result  of 
famine  prices,  and  Great  Britain,  having  to  acquire  her 
supply  from  abroad,  has  had  at  times  to  pay  ^115  per  ton, 
or  400  per  cent  above  the  average  price  ruling  for  the 
preceding  eight  years,  while  Germany,  producing  her  own 
zinc,  has  obtained>it  at  about  .£30  per  ton. 

In  the  case  of  copper,  Australia's  production  is  only 
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about  5  per  cent  of  the  world's  supply,  but  is  equal  to 
35  per  cent  of  Great  Britain's  consumption ;  and  the  value 
of  the  product  in  1913  was  3!  millions  sterling.  In  lead, 
about  20  per  cent,  of  the  world's  supply  comes  from 
Australia.  The  lead  ores  of  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary 
Company  are  treated  at  their  works  in  South  Australia  ; 
the  products  of  the  other  mines  before  the  war  were 
sent  to  Europe  for  treatment ;  on  the  outbreak  of  war 
arrangements  were  made  whereby  a  portion  of  them  was 
sent  to  the  Proprietary  Company's  smelters. 

All  the  metals  came  under  the  influence  of  a  "  combine." 
In  the  case  of  zinc  and  lead  the  combine  was  dominated 
by  German  influence,  while  in  the  case  of  the  zinc  concen- 
trates German  capital  was  embarked  in  the  European  and 
American  works  engaged  in  their  treatment.  The  zinc 
concentrates  disposed  of  in  Australia  were  acquired  by 
agents  of  German  firms,  whose  interests  followed  the  metal 
until  it  finally  reached  the  consumer.  The  lead  was 
handled  in  England,  along  with  the  lead  products  of  other 
countries,  by  the  Lead  Convention,  an  international 
organization  formed  by  Merton's,  of  Frankfort.  The 
enemy  was  thus  at  and  within  our  gates  in  a  double  form, 
and  the  task  to  which  the  Attorney-General  set  himself 
was  to  free  the  trade  from  a  monopoly  of  whatever  nation- 
ality and  to  expel  the  German  influence  both  during  and 
after  the  war. 

The  direct  operations  of  Germans  in  the  Australian 
market  were,  of  course,  stopped  by  the  war,  and  the  growing 
stringency  of  Proclamations  against  trade  with  the  enemy 
makes  evasion  difficult.  But  if  a  substitute  was  to  be 
found,  still  more  if  a  new  and  permanent  course  of  trade 
was  to  be  opened  up,  more  than  suspension  was  necessary. 
If  people  in  England  or  in  Australia  were  to  be  induced 
to  undertake  the  treatment  of  the  metals,  they  must  be 
assured  that  the  sources  of  supply  were  not  to  be  closed 
to  them.  But  even  if  the  Australian  companies  were 
willing  to  break  away  from  a  course  of  trade  with  which 
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they  were  familiar  and  which  suited  them  well,  there  were 
obstacles  in  the  existence  of  running  contracts  for  the 
supply  of  metal,  the  obligations  of  which  might  become 
operative  on  the  restoration  of  peace.  The  companies 
were  not  prepared  to  take  the  risk  of  entering  into  arrange- 
ments which  assumed  the  nullity  of  these  contracts,  and 
if  they  had  been  it  seems  improbable  that  capital  would 
have  embarked  upon  seas  so  infested  by  legal  explosives. 
The  Courts  in  England  were  appealed  to  without  definite 
results ;  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  passed  an  Act 
authorizing  contracts  of  any  kind  to  be  filed  with  the 
Attorney-General,  and  if  he  found  them  to  be  "  enemy 
contracts "  the  contracts  became  void,  and  there  were 
few  to  point  out  the  gravity  of  granting  such  a  judicial 
power  to  the  uncontrolled  discretion  of  a  political  officer. 
(The  Labour  Minister  of  to-day  is  not  a  whit  less  impatient 
of  the  restraints  imposed  upon  his  power  by  judicial 
determination  of  the  law  than  were  the  Ministers  of  the 
Stuart  autocracy  three  centuries  ago.)  The  States  followed 
suit.  The  companies,  however,  still  held  back,  and  some 
months  after  his  Act  was  passed  the  Attorney-General 
had  to  state  that  not  a  contract  had  been  filed.  The 
Imperial  authorities  were  appealed  to  to  put  the  matter 
beyond  all  doubt  by  Imperial  legislation  ;  but  they  declined 
to  act,  on  the  ground  that  the  matter  could  not  be  isolated 
from  the  general  subject  of  proprietary  and  contractual 
rights  as  between  belligerents ;  and  this  aspect  of  the 
matter  calls  attention  to  possible  conflicts  of  self-govern- 
ment with  Imperial  responsibilities.  Left  by  the  inaction 
of  the  Home  Government  to  his  own  exertions,  the  Attorney- 
General  was  able  to  bring  sufficient  pressure  to  secure  the 
dissolution  of  the  Lead  Convention,  and  hints  were  dropped 
that  other  means  might  be  found  for  achieving  the  ends 
desired.  This  was  understood  to  mean  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  commandeer  the  metal  products  and  sell 
them,  paying  to  the  companies  the  price  received  less 
expenses.  (The  example  of  commandeering  by  way  of 
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"  eminent  domain  "  has  been  set  by  the  State  Govern- 
ments as  a  means  of  securing  indirectly  the  control  over 
inter-State  trade  which  the  Constitution  forbade  them  to 
exercise  directly  ;  the  same  method  might  be  used  to 
supersede  private  business  relations.)  The  companies 
gradually  proved  more  tractable,  and  contracts  were  filed. 

The  Government  scheme  for  the  future  conduct  of  the 
metal  trade  eventually  took  the  form  of  a  Metal  Exchange, 
which  has  now  been  established.  No  metal  products  of 
Australia  are  to  be  sold  except  through  the  Exchange, 
and  every  transaction  for  over  £500  in  value  must  be 
registered  with  full  particulars  of  purchaser,  destination, 
etc.  This  is  designed  to  secure  the  trade  against  the 
formation  of  any  controlling  combine,  the  expectation 
being  that  consumers  will  buy  according  to  their  require- 
ments through  Australian  agents.  The  German  influence 
is  to  be  eliminated  through  the  control  exercizable  over 
membership  of  the  Exchange.  The  sale  of  the  metals 
(whether  in  the  form  of  pure  metal  or  of  concentrates) 
in  Australia  does  not,  of  course,  remove  all  difficulties. 

As  regards  the  treatment  of  lead  concentrates,  a  company 
has  been  formed  in  Australia  for  taking  over  and  extending 
the  works  at  Port  Pirie,  with  the  view  of  ultimately  smelting 
and  refining  the  whole  of  the  leady  products  of  Broken 
Hill.  The  Government  have  been  putting  pressure  on  the 
copper  interest  to  ensure  the  manufacture  in  Australia  of 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  copper  product.  In  the  case  of 
zinc,  the  possibilities  of  profitable  treatment  of  the  con- 
centrates in  Australia  are  more  limited  than  in  the  case  of 
lead.  But  it  is  urged  that,  in  association  with  alkali  manu- 
facture as  an  allied  industry,  it  is  practicable  to  refine  with 
profit  a  vastly  increased  quantity  of  the  concentrates, 
while  the  existence  of  lead,  copper,  and  tin  in  Australia 
should  encourage  manufacture  in  which  zinc  is  an  alloy. 
It  is  estimated  that  it  should  be  possible  to  raise  the  amount 
of  zinc  refined  in  Australia  from  5,000  to  50,000  tons,  or 
one-eighth  of  the  production,  and  that  of  this  production 
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a  substantial  amount  would  be  actually  consumed  in 
Australia.  The  bulk  of  the  zinc  concentrates  must  still, 
however,  be  exported  for  treatment,  and  schemes  are  afoot 
for  restarting  the  industry  in  Europe  with  British  capital. 

The  forces  that  have  controlled  the  trade  in  the  past 
are  not  likely  to  give  in  without  a  struggle,  and  may  be 
able  to  make  trouble  in  the  markets.  This  neither  the 
Australian  producer  nor  the  Australian  Governments  can 
by  themselves  avert.  Hence  the  aims  of  the  Common- 
wealth Government  may  not  be  achieved  without  the  aid 
of  the  British  Government.  The  British  consumption  is 
sufficient  to  absorb  the  whole  Australian  production,  and 
if  the  older  interests  are  sufficiently  powerful  to  jeopardize 
the  Australian  industry  in  the  new  conditions,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  British  Government  will  be  asked 
to  secure  the  British  market  for  the  Australian  product. 

Australia.     September,  1915. 


The  South  African  article  arrived  too  late  for  inclusion 
in  the  current  issue  of  THE  ROUND  TABLE. 
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NEW  ZEALAND 

I.  THE  DOMINION  AND  THE  WAR 

THE  British  Empire  has  now  been  at  war  for  more 
than  twelve  long,  weary  months.  During  the 
whole  of  that  time  we  New  Zealanders  have  been  following 
the  rapid  march  of  events  throughout  the  world  with 
eager,  and  almost  breathless,  interest.  Despite  the  Censor 
and  the  cable-liar,  we  have  been  kept  fairly  weU  informed 
here  of  the  progress  of  the  fierce  international  struggle 
on  land  and  sea. 

It  was  with  a  sense  of  relief,  if  not  of  exultation,  that 
people  in  New  Zealand  received  the  news  that  Great  Britain 
had  finally  been  constrained  to  declare  war  against  Germany. 
From  the  tone  of  the  cablegrams  published  locally  in  the 
opening  days  of  August,  1914,  it  seemed  to  New  Zealanders 
at  first  more  than  doubtful  whether  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment in  England  would  take  that  momentous  step.  Some 
of  us,  indeed,  feared  for  a  day  or  two  that  Belgium  and 
France  were  to  be  left  unaided  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  Teuton  hordes.  The  feeling  here  among  thinking 
people  was  unanimous  in  favour  of  intervention. 

During  the  past  year  warlike  events  have  moved  quickly 
even  at  the  Antipodes.  Expeditionary  forces  have  been 
mobilised  both  in  Australia  and  in  New  Zealand,  and  are 
now  taking  part  in  the  desperate  fighting  near  Gallipoli 
German  New  Guinea  and  the  Bismarck  Archipelago  have 
been  captured  by  Commonwealth  troops,  convoyed  by 
the  Australian  Navy — and  Samoa  has  for  months  been 
occupied  by  a  garrison  of  citizen  soldiers  from  New  Zealand. 
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The  notorious  "  Emden  "  has  been  destroyed  in  battle  by 
the  Australian  cruiser  "  Sydney."  Permanent  training 
camps  have  been  established  in  New  Zealand,  whence 
reinforcements  are  being  sent  to  the  front  at  regular  in- 
tervals, to  keep  up  our  Expeditionary  Force  to  its  full 
fighting  strength.  A  small  Maori  contingent  also  is  now 
in  the  firing  line  at  the  Dardanelles.  Some  prisoners  of 
war  from  Samoa,  and  a  large  number  of  German  suspects, 
have  been  interned  in  the  Dominion  :  while  several  enemy 
aliens  have  been  imprisoned  for  divers  offences  against  the 
laws  of  war. 

It  is  proposed  in  the  following  pages  to  attempt  to  make 
clear  to  readers  of  the  ROUND  TABLE  the  effect  produced 
by  twelve  months  of  war  upon  the  people  and  the  politicians 
of  this  Dominion,  and  in  conclusion  to  discuss  briefly 
the  attitude  of  New  Zealanders  towards  some  of  the  pro- 
blems involved  in  the  prosecution  of  the  War  and  the 
settlement  of  the  terms  of  peace. 

Beyond  and  apart  from  the  local  aspects  of  the  great 
World- War,  already  referred  to,  the  attention  of  the  people 
of  New  Zealand  has  inevitably  been  rivetted  on  the  titanic 
struggle  going  on  in  Europe.  As  to  the  merits  of  that 
conflict  there  is  of  course  but  one  opinion  here.  Our  Empire 
is  now  at  war.  We  are  therefore  at  war  also,  as  loyal  sub- 
jects of  the  King.  It  is  our  bounden  duty  to  do  our  part 
in  seeing  the  thing  through — at  all  cost  in  men  and  money. 
These  are  the  underlying  feelings  of  all  thinking  people 
in  the  Dominion  to-day.  There  is  little  or  no  Jingoism 
apparent.  The  position  is  felt  to  be  too  serious  for  waving 
the  Union  Jack  or  shouting  "  Rule,  Britannia." 

At  the  same  time  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  the 
man  in  the  street  here,  or  the  average  settler  in  the  "  back- 
blocks,"  has  learned  even  now  fully  to  understand  the  vital 
importance  to  us  all  of  the  present  conflict  of  nations  and 
ideals.  Nor  indeed  do  some  of  us  appear  to  appreciate 
to  the  full  our  final  dependence  on  the  British  Navy  and 
its  command  of  the  Seven  Seas.  Our  isolated  position  tends 
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towards  a  mistaken  sense  of  detachment.  In  this  favoured 
land,  we  have  not  yet  been  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
stern  realities  of  warfare.  Day  by  day  we  have  read  with 
horror  of  the  tragedies  in  Belgium  and  Northern  France, 
of  the  appalling  loss  of  life  on  the  Russo-German-Austrian 
frontiers,  of  the  sinking  of  ships  of  war  and  of  merchant 
vessels  by  mine  or  torpedo,  and  of  the  bombardment  of 
undefended  towns  by  cruisers  and  aircraft.  But  these 
tragic  events  have  not  so  far  been  brought  home  to  us 
personally.  Our  coastal  towns  have  not  been  shelled  by 
warships.  The  raiding  German  cruisers  in  the  Pacific 
have  all  been  finally  brought  to  book.  Our  lonely  islands 
remain  prosperous  and  apparently  peaceful.  It  is  true 
that  the  cost  of  living  (and  especially  of  bread)  has  gone 
up  noticeably  since  the  War  began.  But  New  Zealand  is 
essentially  a  producing  country,  and  our  farmers  and  ex- 
porters are  rejoicing  in  enhanced  prices  for  their  wool, 
meat,  grain,  and  dairy  produce — the  staple  industries  of 
this  community.  Work  is  well  paid  and  abundant.  We 
have  had  a  splendid  season,  and  it  is  difficult  in  such 
peaceful  and  sunny  surroundings  to  realise  that  in  civilized 
Europe  millions  of  armed  men  are  battling  for  the  mastery 
of  the  world,  through  bloodstained  towns  and  ruined 
homesteads.  During  the  past  few  months,  however, 
the  long  lists  of  casualties  amongst  our  own  troops  at  the 
Dardanelles  have  sadly  conveyed  some  of  the  realities  of 
war  to  many  a  home  in  this  Dominion. 

So  far,  all  that  we  have  done  to  help  the  British  Army 
is  to  send  some  20,000  men  to  Egypt  and  the  Dardanelles, 
and  (besides  holding  Samoa)  to  guarantee  that  our  New 
Zealand  contingent  shall  be  kept  up  to  fighting  strength 
so  long  as  the  War  may  last.  To  the  Navy  we  have  already 
freely  given  the  battle  cruiser  "  New  Zealand,"  and  we 
continue  to  pay  our  modest  subsidy  as  in  times  of  peace. 
Large  sums  of  money,  besides  considerable  gifts  of  food 
and  clothing,  have  been  sent  from  all  parts  of  the  Dominion 
to  the  British,  Belgian,  and  Serbian  Relief  Funds.  Our 
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women  folk  are  still  working  strenuously  for  the  comfort 
of  the  troops  in  the  field,  and  a  well-equipped  Hospital 
Ship  and  over  150  trained  Nurses  have  already  left  the 
Dominion  for  the  seat  of  war. 

Apart  from  these  voluntary  contributions,  however, 
it  would  appear  that  in  New  Zealand — despite  the  War — 
business,  politics  and  pleasure  go  on  much  "  as  usual." 
Our  daily  papers  are  full  of  news,  not  only  of  battle,  but 
also  of  local  politics,  race  meetings,  and  football  matches. 
Harry  Lauder  himself  has  long  since  come  and  gone  in 
triumph,  and  the  theatres  and  picture  shows  are  doing  good 
business  throughout  the  Dominion.  Elaborate  and  costly 
"  Carnivals  "  are  being  held  to  raise  funds  for  our  wounded 
soldiers  in  local  centres.  The  average  man  here  seems  to 
have  no  misgivings  as  to  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  War, 
and  expresses  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  Allied  Armies 
and  the  British  Fleet.  If  it  be  suggested  to  him  that  we  as 
a  community  might  be  doing  more  for  our  Empire  in  such 
a  crisis,  he  points  out  (with  equal  pride  and  irrelevance) 
that  New  Zealand,  in  proportion  to  her  population,  has 
sent  a  larger  number  of  troops  overseas  than  certain  of 
the  other  Dominions  ! 

The  more  thoughtful  people  at  this  end  of  the  world, 
nevertheless,  feel  that  something  still  is  lacking  in  the  volun- 
tary and  somewhat  spasmodic  efforts  now  being  made  by 
this  Dominion  to  help  to  end  the  War.  They  know  that 
in  New  Zealand  alone  there  is  a  vast  latent  supply  of  energy 
and  patriotism  that  is  not  so  far  being  tapped,  or  organized 
on  any  well-ordered  basis.  They  feel,  too,  that  the  British 
Empire  as  a  whole  is  once  more  attempting  painfully  to 
"  muddle  through  "  a  stupendous  national  crisis,  without 
adequate  preparation  or  a  proper  co-ordination  of  effort. 
We  are  beginning,  in  fact,  to  realise  even  at  this  Ultima 
Thule,  in  our  sluggish  Anglo-Saxon  way,  that  our  scattered 
Empire  must  be  better  organized  for  war  (and  for  peace 
also)  if  it  is  to  take  its  proper  share  in  bringing  this  devas- 
tating conflict  to  an  early  and  successful  close.  The  people 
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of  New  Zealand  are  ready  and  willing  to  do  their  duty. 
They  are  waiting  even  now  for  a  lead — for  a  clear  call  to 
further  sacrifice — that  so  far  has  not  reached  them  from 
their  leaders. 


II.  POLITICIANS  AND  THE  WAR 

AND  what  are  our  leaders  doing  meantime  ?     How  far 
have  they  risen  to  the  occasion,  and  made  clear  to 
the  plain  people  here  their  imperative  duty,  in  this  struggle 
for  our  existence  as  a  nation  ?     We  are  told  from  time 
to  time  by  those  set  in  authority  over  us  that  New  Zealand 
is  doing  its  share,  that  we  are  keeping  up  our  force  to 
its  full  strength  by  regular  reinforcements,  and  that  certain 
further  battalions  have  been  offered  and  accepted  for  active 
service  abroad.     Able  editors  complacently  inform  their 
readers  that  this  Dominion  has  sent  more  trained  men 
to  the  front  in  proportion  to  its  population  than  certain 
other  parts  of  the  Empire.     All  this  appears  to  be  somewhat 
beside  the  point.     As  a  British  community  we  are  not 
doing  as  much  as  we  could  (and  should)  do  to  help  the 
Empire  and  our  Allies.     We  are  too  apt  to  forget  what 
France  has  done,  what  Russia  is  doing — above  all,  what 
Germany  has  provided  in  the  way  of  men,  money,  and  muni- 
tions of  war.     This  unfortunately  is   a   debtor  country ; 
we  have  little  or  no  free  money  to  spare,  we  produce 
practically  no  munitions.     All  we  can  do  is  to  send  soldiers  ; 
and  we  certainly  have  thousands  of  young  men  still  with  us 
who  could  be  spared  from  our  primary  industries  for  the 
firing  line.     We  take  comfort  in  the  fact  that  we  are  keeping 
our  original  promise  to  maintain  our  force  at  full  strength, 
but  we  do  not  seem  to  realise  what  Britain  is  doing  in  the 
same  way.     All  that    she  "  undertook "  with  her  Allies 
to  do  when  the  war  began  was  to  mobilise  her  entire  Fleet 
and  to  send  to  Flanders  an  Expeditionary  Force  of  some 
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six  divisions.  How  has  Britain  redeemed,  and  bettered, 
that  early  promise  ?  We  are  given  to  understand  that  she 
has  now  under  arms  between  two  and  three  millions  of 
trained  men.  Apart  from  the  Western  Front  altogether, 
the  British  Army  has  five  smaller  forces  fight1' ng  the  Empire's 
battles  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  result 
Britain  on  a  population  basis  now  has,  at  the  lowest 
estimate,  three  soldiers  for  each  one  that  New  Zealand  has 
put  in  the  field. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  it  is  of  importance  to  the  Empire 
that  we  should  continue  to  export  freely  and  regularly  to 
London  and  elsewhere  our  wool,  frozen  meat,  and  dairy 
produce.  But  these,  our  primary  industries,  may  safely 
be  trusted  to  look  after  themselves.  So  long  as  prices 
keep  up  as  at  present,  there  is  no  fear  that  the  supply  of 
these  commodities  will  fall  off  materially  at  this  end. 
Our  farmers  and  shippers  will  take  good  care  that  produc- 
tion and  export  go  on  to  their  fullest  extent.  But  there 
is  a  danger  that,  unless  a  clear  lead  be  given  by  those  in 
authority,  volunteers  for  the  fighting  line  will  not  come 
forward  in  sufficient  numbers.  We  are  told  that  there  are 
too  few  experienced  officers  in  the  Dominion  to  train  more 
than  the  stated  reinforcements.  If  this  be  the  case, 
some  thousands  of  our  younger  men  could  be  shipped  to 
England  by  the  regular  liners,  to  be  equipped  and  trained 
at  the  heart  of  our  Empire. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  young  New 
Zealanders  themselves  are  not  to  blame.  They  have 
answered  every  call  hitherto  made  on  them.  There  are 
hundreds  of  men  now  in  every  centre  who  have  volunteered 
and  are  "  awaiting  instructions  "  to  go  to  the  training  camps. 
But  they  are  told  that  meantime  they  are  not  required, 
that  notice  will  be  sent  to  them  when  their  turn  comes. 
Numbers  of  them,  in  fact,  have  gone  from  here  to  Australia 
to  enlist,  and  others  even  to  England.  The  men  of  New 
Zealand  are  ready  and  willing  to  go  to  the  front  if  and  when 
required.  But  they  are  still  awaiting  the  call  to  arms, 
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they  are  without  any  decided  lead  from  those  at  the  head 
of  affairs.  The  Press  (and  the  Censor)  do  not  let  them 
know  the  full  facts,  the  urgency  of  the  situation,  while  the 
Government  assures  them  they  are  not  wanted  "  mean- 
time." So  the  brave  young  fellows  drift  back  to  the  farm, 
the  shop,  or  the  office,  and  many  of  them  may  not  be  so 
ready  to  move  a  second  time,  after  they  have  settled  down 
once  more  to  civilian  life. 

Hitherto  party  politics  have   been  almost   entirely   to 
blame  for  this  lack  of  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment.    Their  majority  was  merely  a  nominal  one.     Their 
hold  on  office  was  most  precarious.     The  Opposition  was 
alert  and  critical,  and  the  Defence  Department  in  parti- 
cular was  the  subject  of  much  censure — most  of  it  un- 
merited— all  of  it  untimely.     Soon  after  our  Parliament 
met  last  June,  it  became  evident  that  political  strife  was 
not  to  be  laid  aside,  even  in  war  time.     Party  feeling,  in 
fact,  was  so  strong,  and  the  parties  themselves  were  so 
evenly  balanced,  that  for  many  weeks  it  was  difficult  to 
get  any  real  business  done  in  the  House.     Much  precious 
time  was  wasted  in  the  discussion  of  Daylight  Saving  Bills 
and    other    legislative    monstrosities.     The    Government 
made  more  than  one  attempt  to  induce  the  Opposition 
to  unite  in  forming  a  Coalition,  or  rather  a  "  National," 
Ministry,  as  most  of  our  local  politicians  prefer  to  call  it. 
Unhappily  none  of  these  attempts  were  successful,  and  to 
the  disgust  of  the  country  it  seemed  as  if  the  War  Tax 
and  other  important  policy  measures  would  have  to  be 
forced  through  the  House  in  the  heat  of  party  conflict. 
Fortunately,  the  Governor  himself  intervened  in  an  in- 
formal but  strictly  constitutional  manner,  when  all  hope  of 
an  agreement  seemed  to  be  at  an  end,  and  a  National  Ministry 
was  at  length  formed  on  August  4,  1915,  the  anniversary 
of  the  Declaration  of  War. 

Mr.  Massey,  of  course,  remains  Prime  Minister,  while 
Sir  Joseph  Ward  (the  late  Opposition  leader)  becomes 
Minister  of  Finance,  and  Colonel  Allen  continues  to  control 
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the  Defence  Department.  One  of  the  Reform  Ministers 
(Mr.  Rhodes)  voluntarily  and  gracefully  resigned  his 
portfolio  ;  and  the  National  Ministry  now  consists  of  no 
less  than  thirteen  members — six  chosen  by  the  "  Reformers" 
and  an  equal  number  by  the  "  Liberals,"  together  with 
the  Minister  representing  the  Native  Race.  Sir  Joseph 
Ward  has  made  it  quite  clear  that  he  and  his  followers 
do  not  look  upon  the  New  Ministry  as  a  Coalition  Govern- 
ment, but  as  a  "  National  Government,"  brought  into 
existence  to  ensure  united  action  and  to  deal  with  matters 
affecting  the  War,  without  internal  party  warfare.  In 
fact,  Sir  Joseph  has  explicitly  stated  in  Parliament  that  the 
Prime  Minister  still  remains  the  leader  of  the  Reform  Party, 
while  he  himself,  in  addition  to  being  Finance  Minister, 
retains  his  position  as  the  Opposition  Leader.  The  Labour 
group  were  offered  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  but  did  not  see 
their  way  to  accept  it,  and  so  far  have  refrained  from  taking 
any  overt  part  in  supporting  the  New  Government,  but  one 
of  their  members  (Mr.  Payne)  has  intimated  from  his  place 
in  the  House  that  he  at  least  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  assist 
the  Ministry  in  "  carrying  out  what  is  best  for  the  country 
and  the  Empire." 

Since  the  formation  of  the  National  Ministry  some  useful 
work  has  at  last  been  done  in  Parliament.  The  Budget 
has  been  brought  down,  containing  an  outline  of  the 
National  Government's  taxation  for  war  purposes,  the 
amount  of  money  required  to  be  raised  to  meet  abnormal 
loan  expenditure  and  the  decline  of  revenue.  The  Budget  is 
accompanied  by  a  Loan  Bill  and  a  Taxation  Bill,  to  provide 
for  the  cost  of  the  War  to  the  Dominion.  A  National 
Registration  Bill  has  also  been  introduced,  which  makes 
provision  for  a  national  register  of  every  male  resident 
of  New  Zealand  between  seventeen  and  sixty.  This 
Bill  contains  special  clauses  providing  for  a  register  of 
men  between  nineteen  and  forty-five.  The  measure  is 
twofold  in  purpose.  It  aims  at  securing  a  complete 
register  of  all  men  fit  and  willing  for  active  service  in 
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war,  and  it  provides  for  a  census  of  all  men  who  are  either 
unfit  or  unwilling  to  take  part  in  actual  warfare,  but  may 
be  useful  in  rendering  national  service  of  other  kinds. 
In  the  passing  of  this  Bill  the  Government  is  taking  a  wise 
and  much-needed,  if  preliminary,  step  towards  "  carrying 
out  what  is  best  for  the  country." 


III.  PROBLEMS  OF  WAR  AND  PEACE 

WHAT  are  the  outstanding  problems  of  war  and 
peace  that  are  now  pressing  for  solution  ?  The 
main  objects  to  be  attained  are  clear  before  us — an  early 
victory  and  satisfactory  terms  of  peace.  How  can  we 
as  a  community  best  help  our  Empire  and  our  Allies 
towards  attaining  these  objects  ?  That  is  the  supreme 
task  in  front  of  the  new  National  Ministry.  So  far  as  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  War  is  concerned,  it  would 
appear  that  our  National  Leaders  should  now  concentrate 
their  energies  on  supplying  a  constant  and  increasing 
flow  of  recruits  to  the  British  Army,  while  keeping  up  the 
export  to  the  Allies  of  all  our  wool  and  other  produce. 
Regarding  peace  and  its  terms  it  may  be  too  early  now  to 
talk  in  public.  But  it  is  assuredly  not  too  early  to  prepare 
in  council  for  peace.  We  were  unprepared  for  war, 
and  suffered  grievously  in  consequence.  Let  us  see  to 
it  that  when  peace  does  come  we  are  not  caught  napping, 
but  that  we  are  ready  for  it  as  an  United  Empire,  and 
not  as  a  scattered  group  of  nations  without  a  common 
purpose.  As  regards  New  Zealand,  at  all  events,  it  seems 
to  us  desirable  that  before  the  terms  of  peace  are  finally 
discussed  our  Ministry  should  know  the  broad  views 
thereon  of  the  Imperial  Government,  who,  in  turn,  should 
be  made  aware  of  our  local  wishes  and  aspirations. 

For  the  timely  and  adequate  solution  of  these  problems 
war  and  peace  one  thing  is  essential — Conference  or 
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Consultation — formal  or  informal ;  not  the  mere  despatch 
and  receipt  of  minutes  or  cablegrams,  but  personal,  frank, 
and  confidential  exchange  of  ideas  face  to  face.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  only  practicable  method  of  effecting 
this  is  for  one  or  more  of  our  National  Ministers  to  go 
to  London,  and  there  ascertain  from  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment how  best  we  can  help  in  ending  the  War  and  framing 
the  conditions  of  peace — in  the  interests  of  the  Empire  as 
a  whole.  The  Ministry  would  thus  learn  at  first  hand  : 
(i)  How  many  more  men  are  required  from  New  Zealand 
and  how  best  to  supply  them  ;  (2)  what  commodities 
are  most  pressingly  desired  from  us  for  warlike  and  other 
purposes  ;  and  (3)  a  clear  and  comprehensive  statement 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  as  to  the 
possible  terms  of  peace  from  the  Imperial  standpoint. 
The  only  territorial  question  in  which  New  Zealand  is 
directly  interested  relates  to  the  captured  German  pos- 
sessions in  the  Pacific.  We  have  taken,  and  now  hold 
in  trust,  Apia  and  the  West  of  German  Samoa,  a  group 
of  tropical  islands  some  1,500  miles  away,  of  doubtful 
value  commercially,  but  possibly  of  strategic  importance 
and  sentimentally  desirable  as  the  last  home  of  R.  L. 
Stevenson.  What  is  ultimately  to  come  of  this  prize  ? 
There  are  other  vexed  questions  arising  out  of  the  War, 
relating  to  shipping,  finance,  contraband,  prize-law,  etc., 
as  to  all  of  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  confer  in  London. 
It  is  impossible  for  us  now  to  predict  how  all  or  any  of 
these  problems  may  ultimately  be  solved,  but  two  things 
are  certain  :  (i)  that  their  solution  should  be  prompt, 
and  (2)  that  in  the  near  future  each  member  of  the  great 
family  of  British  Nations  must  be  prepared  (if  need  be) 
cheerfully  to  sacrifice  some  of  its  locally  cherished  ideals 
for  the  common  well-being  of  our  complex  Empire. 

Time  is  passing,  and  events  are  moving  rapidly.     Should 

representative  Ministers  be  sent  from  New  Zealand  to 

England  as  we  have  suggested,  it  may  be  their  privilege 

not  only  to  consult  with  His  Majesty's  Ministers  as  to 
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the  successful  closing  of  the  War,  but  also  to  act  as  Dominion 
advisers  to  the  British  Plenipotentiaries  when  peace  nego- 
tiations have  actually  commenced.  All  the  more  reason 
that  they  should  go  at  once,  and  go  carrying  with  them  the 
moral  support  of  the  undivided  public  opinion  of  this 
Dominion. 


EVEN  as  these  lines  are  being  written  the  news  from 
the  front  appears  to  be  more  encouraging  for  the 
Allies,  both  on  land  and  at  sea.  But  the  "  fog  of  war  " 
still  hangs  thick  around  the  cable  messages  that  filter 
through  to  the  Antipodes.  It  is  likely  that  the  struggle 
must  still  be  long  and  bloody.  We  have  no  doubt  as  to 
its  ultimate  issue — no  misgiving  with  regard  to  our  final 
victory.  At  the  same  time,  we  Antipodeans  would  be 
grateful  if  the  censorship  were  relaxed  so  as  to  permit 
us  from  time  to  time  to  learu  the  truth,  and  thus,  if  possible, 
to  see  events  in  their  proper  perspective.  If  this  were 
done,  we  firmly  believe  that  the  result  in  New  Zealand 
would  be  to  encourage  more  of  our  young  men  to  enlist, 
and  to  induce  the  older  and  wealthier  colonists  to  give 
even  more  freely  of  their  substance  to  aid  the  victims  of 
this  devastating  War. 

New  Zealand.  September,  1915. 
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THE  WAR  FOR  PUBLIC  RIGHT 


IT  is  sometimes  difficult,  amid  the  shifting  anxieties 
and  turmoil  of  a  world-wide  campaign,  to  retain  a  clear 
vision  of  the  real  purpose  with  which  we  entered  the  war. 
It  is  a  commonplace  in  military  history  that  the  minds  of 
men  become  so  preoccupied  with  immediate  and  minor 
operations  that  they  fail  to  concentrate  sufficiently  on  the 
decisive  theatre  of  the  war.  This  is  no  less  a  danger  in 
the  political  sphere.  We  entered  the  war  with  a  political, 
not  a  military,  object.  If  we  are  to  avoid  the  danger  of  a 
peace  which  is  no  peace  it  is  important  from  time  to  time  to 
resurvey  our  course.  An  attempt,  therefore,  will  be  made 
in  this  article  to  examine  once  more,  in  the  light  of  the 
experience  of  the  last  eighteen  months,  the  true  nature  of 
the  conflict  between  Prussianism  and  ideals  of  a  free 
Commonwealth,  and  what  is,  therefore,  the  essential  con- 
dition of  lasting  peace. 


I.  PRUSSIANISM  versus  COMMONWEALTH 

THE   fundamental   dogma   of    Prussianism   is    briefly 
but    accurately    summarized   in    Nietzsche's    phrase, 
'*  War  and  courage  have  accomplished  greater  things  than 
love  for  one's  fellow  men."     Life  is  regarded  as  a  conflict 
with  others,  a  struggle  for  existence,  in  which  self-assertion 
is  the  primary  law  and  the  will  to  power  the  primary  means 
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to  success.  In  this  world  morality  has  no  place.  Morality 
is  the  philosophy  of  the  weak,  who  hope  thereby  to  deter 
the  strong  from  their  dominating  purposes.  Hence  the 
men  who  are  really  great,  the  supermen,  are  those  who  are 
pitiless — as  pitiless  to  themselves  as  to  others — disdainfully 
magnanimous  to  the  weak,  perhaps,  but  allowing  neither 
suffering  nor  horror,  love  nor  friends,  honour  nor  remorse 
to  deter  them  from  the  ruthless  pursuit  of  power. 

This  philosophy,  preached  with  passionate  earnestness  by 
Nietzsche,  flourishes  not  in  Germany  alone.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  all  lands,  and  not  least  in  the  competitive  individ- 
ualism of  modern  democracy.  But  nowhere  else  in  the 
civilized  world  is  it  so  entirely  the  basis  of  a  system  of 
government.  If  life  is  a  frantic  struggle  for  existence 
between  individuals  mainly  concerned  to  assert  their  own 
will  regardless  of  others,  the  only  hope  of  creating  a  tolerable 
society  is  to  establish  at  the  centre  a  nucleus  of  force  which 
is  able  to  coerce  all  other  wills  into  obedience  to  itself. 
Hobbes  in  his  Leviathan  explained  society  as  being  due 
to  a  social  contract  between  men  naturally  nasty,  brutish  and 
vile,  as  the  only  alternative  to  chronic  violence  and  misery. 
The  Prussian  regards  society  as  the  result  of  the  con- 
centration of  supreme  power  in  the  hands  of  a  monarch, 
and  his  own  history  bears  out  his  belief.  The  Mark 
of  Brandenburg  was  reclaimed  from  barbarism  by  the 
military  force  of  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  and  was 
given  internal  peace  and  unity  by  the  military  power  of  the 
Hohenzollern  autocracy.  Frederick  carried  the  principle 
to  its  logical  conclusion  by  converting  the  Prussian  people 
from  a  nation  into  an  army  obedient  to  the  king.  Bismarck 
solved  the  inveterate  disorder  of  Germany  by  using  the 
military  power  of  Prussia  to  compel  all  parts  to  unite  under 
the  domination  of  the  Prussian  state. 

Thus   the  foundation  of   the  Prussian  state  is  force. 

It  depends  in  theory  and  in  fact  upon  the  existence  of  a 

central  power  claiming  supreme  authority,  which  issues  its 

decrees  as  laws,  and  is  possessed  of  irresistible  power  with 
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which  to  compel  obedience  to  its  own  will.  That  is  why 
the  Government  of  Germany  is  driven  to  assert  its  power 
so  ruthlessly  whenever  it  is  challenged,  as  at  Zabern,  and 
that  is  why  it  is  also  driven  to  use  the  mechanism  of  the 
army,  of  the  schools  and  universities,  of  the  pulpit,  and  of 
the  Press,  to  inculcate  the  duty  of  obedience  in  its  sub- 
jects, as  the  simplest  means  of  saving  it  from  continually 
having  to  assert  its  authority  by  physical  force.  The 
Prussian  system  is  found-'d  on  the  belief  that  the  human 
being  is  not  to  be  trusted,  that  he  will  not  do  right  of  his 
own  accord,  and  therefore  that  he  must,  like  an  animal,  be 
trained,  cajoled,  harnessed  and  finally  compelled  into  being  a 
member  of  an  orderly  society  by  a  superior  and  dominant  will. 
The  commonwealth  rests  upon  an  entirely  different  set 
of  ideas.  It  is  the  outcome  of  the  Christian  principle  that 
the  purpose  of  life  is  not  to  get  one's  own  way,  but  to  do 
right  and  to  love  one's  neighbour  as  oneself.  In  a  common- 
wealth it  is  right,  not  force,  which  is  the  principle  of  unity 
in  the  State,  and  the  men  who  are  appraised  most  highly  are 
those  who  manifest  character — or  the  habit  of  acting  in 
accordance  with  principle  and  conviction — not  the  ruthless 
and  the  strong.  The  cement  of  its  society  is  law,  but  this 
law  represents  the  judgment  of  the  responsible  citizens 
as  to  what  is  just,  not  the  arbitrary  enactments  of  a 
monarch,  and  the  citizens  themselves  are  expected  to  obey 
the  law,  not  because  there  is  a  policeman  behind  it,  but 
because  they  recognize  that  they  ought  to  do  so,  and  because, 
if  they  are  not  satisfied  that  it  is  just,  they  have  it  within 
their  own  power  to  amend  it.  Hence  the  main  purpose  of 
the  institutions  of  a  commonwealth  is  not  to  inculcate  blind 
obedience  to  authority,  but  to  develop  morality,  self- 
reliance  and  responsibility  in  the  individual.  The  Govern- 
ment makes  no  attempt  to  control  opinion  in  the  press, 
the  universities  and  the  schools,  because  the  individual  is 
trusted  and  expected  to  sift  out  truth  best  for  himself 
from  the  unrestricted  presentation  of  argument  and  fact, 
and  military  training  is  considered  not  from  the  point  of 
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view  of  creating  of  docile  subjects  but  of  preparing  a  people 
to  defend  the  right.  The  commonwealth,  therefore,  is 
founded  on  the  confidence  that  the  citizen  will,  in  prac- 
tice, respond  to  the  higher  rather  than  the  lower  appeal 
once  he  is  free  to  choose  between  them,  and  it  is  only  fulfilling 
its  true  purpose  when  it  is  training  an  ever-increasing  pro- 
portion of  its  members  in  that  sense  of  public  responsibility 
which  will  qualify  them  to  share  in  the  duty  of  self-govern- 
ment. 

The  fundamental  quarrel  of  the  free  man  with  Prussian- 
ism  is  that  it  destroys  freedom  of  conscience.     The  essence 
of  freedom  is  responsibility,  and  the  essence  of  Prussianism 
is  the  crushing  of  that  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  indi- 
vidual by  every  possible  means.    The  Prussian  system  starts 
by  teaching  the  duty  of  blind  obedience  to  command,  and 
enforces  that  teaching  by  the  constant  manifestation  of 
irresistible  physical  power  behind  it.     The  citizen  has  no 
effective  means  of  controlling  the  rulers  of  the  state.     He 
has   no   option   but   to   obey  them.     Out   of  this   moral 
servitude    is    born    fatalism    or    fanaticism,    each    equally 
destructive  of  morality  and  character,  so  that  it  becomes 
possible  for  those  at  the  head  of  the  state  to  commit  the 
people  to  any  purpose,  however  immoral,  and  to  compel 
them  to  execute  it.     Luther  said  that  the  justification  of 
liberty  was  that  man  could  only  truly  serve  God  and  his 
neighbour   if  he   were  free   to   choose   the   means.     The 
modern   German   has   evolved   a   political   system   under 
which  the  individual  abdicates  this  freedom,  and  hands  over 
his  political  responsibility  to  those  who  inherit  the  privilege 
of  directing  the  state.     How  calamitous  is  the  result  of  a 
system  which  puts  immense  pressure  on  the  individual  to 
abandon  his  own  sense  of  responsibility  and  go  with  the 
official  tide  can  be  seen  in  the  corruption  of   South  and 
West  Germany  in  the  last  forty  years  and  in  the  behaviour 
of  Germany  in  this  war. 

On  the   other   hand,   a   commonwealth    can   only   sur- 
vive if  the  sense  of  ;ustice  and  the  spirit  of  service  are 
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high  among  its  citizens.  If  they  are  selfish  or  intolerant  or 
idle,  and  put  their  own  personal,  class  or  sectional  interests 
before  those  of  the  community,  there  immediately  arises 
that  state  of  affairs  which  the  Prussian  takes  to  be  normal, 
and  in  which  the  establishment  of  a  single  predominant  will 
is  in  fact  the  only  way  of  restoring  unity  and  order.  The  most 
classic  example  of  the  process  is  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
republic  into  the  empire  of  Augustus.  The  stability  of  a 
commonwealth,  therefore,  rests  upon  the  honesty,  fair- 
play  and  sense  of  public  responsibility  of  its  own  citizens 
and  on  nothing  else.  The  principle  of  its  life,  is  the 
Christian  spirit  of  devotion  to  duty  and  the  active  service 
of  the  rest  of  the  community.  Where  that  fails,  and  self- 
seeking  takes  its  place,  the  commonwealth  itself  will  also 
fail,  and  first  chaos  and  then  a  Prussian  autocracy  based 
upon  force  will  take  its  place. 


II.  THE  Two  VIEWS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

THE  difference  between  the  believer  in  Prussianism 
and  in  liberty  is  reflected  equally  in  external  policy. 
To  the  Prussian  the  world  is  an  arena  of  conflict  in  which 
states  and  nations  struggle  endlessly  to  assert  themselves 
— the  weak  for  liberty  to  exist  as  independent  states,  the 
strong  for  dominion.  The  life  of  the  state  is,  therefore, 
necessarily  a  continuous  war.  It  may  be  a  "  suppressed  " 
war  or  an  open  war,  for  war,  as  Clausewitz  said,  is  only 
a  continuation  of  policy;  but  it  is  always  war.  In  this 
perpetual  conflict  only  the  strong  survive.  Nations,  like 
men,  are  not,  so  the  Prussian  believes,  just  and  reasonable 
where  their  own  desires  are  concerned,  and,  therefore, 
the  only  method  of  settling  quarrels  is  for  one  side  to  be 
able  to  impose  its  will  on  the  other.  Armaments,  there- 
fore, are  the  very  life  blood  of  the  Prussian  state,  and  it 
is  for  external  even  more  than  for  internal  reasons  that  the 
German  people  are  organized  as  an  army,  ready  to  insist 
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on  getting  its  way  at  any  moment  under  the  direction  of 
an  autocratic  military  caste,  rather  than  as  a  people.  The 
German  autocracy  is  not,  like  the  British  autocracy  in 
India,  or  the  Russian  autocracy,  a  necessary  means  of 
securing  unity  and  the  reign  of  law  among  peoples  still 
politically  backward;  it  is  primarily  designed  to  promote 
efficiency  in  the  international  war.  In  this  eternal  war  for 
existence  the  Prussian  regards  any  means  as  legitimate  which 
conduce  to  success — not  only  war  itself,  but  treachery, 
frightfulness,  terrorization,  deliberate  preparation  within  a 
neighbour's  territory,  a  declaration  out  of  a  blue  sky,  all  are 
justifiable,  not  only  as  being  necessary  in  self-defence  against 
implacable  foes,  but  as  being  the  quickest  way  of  ending  the 
conflict  of  wills.  In  fact,  as  the  German  war  book  says,  once 
war  is  declared  frightfulness  is  the  truest  humanity,  because 
not  only  does  it  help  to  demoralize  the  enemy  more  quickly, 
but  it  makes  the  vanquished  more  reluctant  to  renew  their 
bid  for  freedom,  and  others  more  chary  afterwards  of 
disputing  the  dominant  will.  Terror,  not  the  sense  of 
justice,  being  the  real  security  for  obedience,  the  more 
terror  a  powerful  state  can  inspire  the  more  certain  is  it 
to  get  its  way,  and  that  without  actual  war.  The  true 
Prussian  quite  genuinely  abhors  cruelty  for  its  own  sake, 
but  he  will  stop  at  nothing  which  can  help  him  to  establish 
the  predominance  of  his  own  will. 

It  is  exactly  the  same  with  diplomacy.  To  the  Prussian, 
diplomacy  is  not  primarily  a  machinery  for  intercourse, 
but  a  method  of  upsetting  the  balance  of  forces,  of  ex- 
ploiting national  jealousies  or  popular  passions,  and 
so  of  isolating  rivals  in  a  weaker  position,  in  which  they 
must  give  way  to  the  will  of  the  stronger  side.  Duplicity, 
treachery,  spying,  bribery  and  corruption,  the  provoca- 
tion of  rebellion  or  civic  disorder,  are  also  continuations 
of  policy.  International  treaties  and  promises  are  also 
pawns  in  the  great  struggle,  to  be  observed  or  discarded 
solely  according  to  whether  it  will  serve  the  national  ends. 
All  minor  methods,  however,  are  subordinate  to  the  master- 
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stroke  of  the  whole  diplomatic  system,  the  use  of  the 
diplomatic  mailed  fist,  the  sudden  threat  of  war  against  a 
rival  when  that  rival  has  been  isolated  or  has  no  chance  of 
successful  resistance.  The  purpose  of  the  threat  is  not 
merely  to  get  concessions,  but  mainly  to  demonstrate 
that  in  the  last  resort  the  Prussian  will  is  supreme  because 
no  one  will  dare  to  resist  it.  The  demands  are  usually 
moderate,  but  it  is  of  the  essence  of  the  case  that  they  should 
be  conceded,  not  because  they  are  just  or  reasonable,  but 
through  fear  of  the  consequences  of  refusal.  In  all  this 
the  Prussian  does  not  think  he  is  taking  an  unfair  advantage. 
Every  other  state  is  presumed  to  be  behaving  in  the  same 
way.  It  never  seriously  crosses  the  Prussianised  mind 
that  other  peoples  are  not  animated  by  the  purely  self- 
regarding  nationalism  which  he  himself  feels,  and  that 
alliances,  or  ententes,  or  diplomatic  negotiations,  or  pro- 
fessions of  regard  for  international  law,  could  be  made 
with  any  other  motive  than  a  long-sighted  view  of  national 
profit  at  somebody  else's  expense. 

In  accordance  with  this  philosophy  the  Prussian  rejects 
all  proposals  for  the  maintenance  of  international  amity 
by  means  of  conferences,  concerts,  arbitration,  and  so 
forth.  To  him  they  are  all  chimerical,  the  dreams  of 
impracticable  visionaries,  who  refuse  to  face  the  facts  of 
life,  or  of  cowards  who  wish  to  escape  them.  Life  is  war, 
and  it  must  be  played  according  to  the  rules.  Moreover, 
in  his  eyes,  if  Europe  and  the  world  are  ever  to  be  given  order 
and  peace,  it  will  not  be  by  these  means,  it  will  be  as  the 
result  of  Germany  itself,  or  some  mightier  inheritor  of 
the  Prussian  kultur  of  force,  establishing  a  position  of  such 
military  predominance  that  no  other  state  could  afford 
to  risk  a  war.  Europe  and  the  world  will  be  united  only 
by  the  same  means  that  Prussia  united  Germany,  and  then, 
and  then  only,  will  armaments  diminish,  for  it  will  be  use- 
less to  maintain  them.  It  was  this  idea  which  lay  behind 
the  remark  of  General  von  Moltke  to  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  in  1913,  "  II  faut  en  finir." 
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These  principles  lead  straight  to  war.  To  have  ignored 
this  would  have  been  cowardice  or  folly,  and  certainly 
the  Germans  lived  up  to  their  belief  in  courage  and  war 
before  Armageddon  broke  out.  It  was  commonly  said 
in  Germany  that  it  would  cost  1,000.000  casualties  to 
establish  that  military  ascendency  which  would  finally 
put  an  end  to  the  European  competition  of  armaments 
and  make  the  German  will  supreme,  and  that  price  the 
Germans  were  willing  to  pay.  As  Professor  Lamprecht 
said  in  August,  1914,  "  After  bloody  victories  the  world 
would  be  healed  by  being  Germanised."  That  is  to  say, 
after  losing  their  liberty  they  would  receive  the  benefits  of 
good  organization,  thorough  benevolent  administration, 
opera  houses,  and  all  the  other  features  of  the  Prussian 
kultur.  And  when  the  war  did  come  every  true  Prussian 
was  unfeignedly  glad.  Negotiation  and  diplomacy  are  to 
him  unsavoury  subterfuges.  He  is  far  happier  when 
things  have  come  to  the  honourable  and  clean  issue  of 
battle  in  which  courage  and  skill  decide  the  day  and  the 
politicians  can  talk  no  more,  and  into  the  struggle  he 
throws  himself  heart  and  soul.  For  loss  and  suffering  he 
cares  naught.  The  phrase  of  Bernhardi,  "  World  power 
or  downfall,"  is  no  expression  of  selfish  ambitions  ;  it  is 
the  essence  of  the  Prussian  philosophy  of  life.  The  thing 
that  matters  is  power.  Rather  than  compromise,  rather 
than  have  continuously  to  negotiate  with  others,  it  s 
better  to  risk  all  on  one  heroic  attempt  at  mastery  or  perish 
in  the  attempt. 

To  the  mind  trained  in  the  principles  of  liberty  the 
Prussian  theory  of  international  relations,  heroic  as  it  may 
sound,  is  no  less  obnoxious  than  his  theory  of  government. 
It  means,  in  the  first  place,  the  breaking  of  that  spring  of 
human  character  which  is  the  main  impulse  to  progress.  Thus 
the  German  war  book  declares  that  "  a  war  conducted  with 
energy  cannot  be  directed  merely  against  the  combatants 
of  the  enemy  state  and  the  positions  they  occupy,  but  it 
will  and  must  in  like  manner  seek  to  destroy  the  whole 
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intellectual  and  moral  resources  of  the  latter."  And 
the  word  used  means  that  the  purpose  of  war  is  to  break 
the  spirit  of  the  civil  population,  terrorize  them,  humiliate 
them  and  reduce  them  to  despair,  and  so  make  them  feel 
that  further  resistance  is  hopeless,  and  that  submission  to 
the  dominant  will  is  the  only  way  of  avoiding  intolerable 
suffering.  Further,  it  involves  a  total  disregard  of  the 
rights  of  others  and  a  blunting  of  every  humane  and 
honourable  sentiment.  This  same  book  goes  on  specifically 
to  warn  the  officer  against  being  misled  by  humanitarian 
considerations.  "  By  steeping  himself  in  military  history 
an  officer  will  be  able  to  guard  himself  against  excessive 
humanitarian  notions  ;  it  will  teach  him  that  certain 
severities  are  ind  spensable  to  war,  nay  more,  that  the 
only  true  humanity  very  often  lies  in  a  ruth  ess  application 
of  them."  The  inevitable  results  of  these  doctrines  we 
have  seen.  The  calculated  devastation  of  Belgium,  the 
horrors  of  Louvain,  Aerschot,  and  countless  other  towns, 
the  bombardment  of  undefended  towns  from  the  sea  or 
air  the  sinking  of  liners  crowded  with  passengers,  the 
Armenian  massacres,  not  as  incidental  to  any  military 
operation,  but  with  the  deliberate  object  of  overwhelming 
the  enemy  opposition  by  inflicting  intolerable  suffering 
and  grief  on  as  large  a  part  of  the  population  as  possible, 
are  enough  to  make  any  lover  of  freedom  and  justice 
repudiate  the  Prussian  gospel  root  and  branch.  Even  if  it 
were  possible  to  unify  the  world  and  end  organized  war  on 
Prussian  lines,  it  would  be  peace  and  order  gained  at  the 
price  of  national  slavery,  which  would  destroy  the  main 
spring  of  human  character,  and  of  the  indoctrination  of 
the  world  with  the  belief  that  humanity  is  benefited  by 
lying  and  treachery  and  pitiless  barbarism.  It  may  be 
possible  to  create  an  empire  of  the  world  on  these  lines 
if  men  are  base  and  cowardly  enough  to  submit  to  it,  as 
the  Belgians  have  shown  that  they  are  not.  But,  if  so, 
it  will  be  an  empire  which,  like  those  of  Xerxes  and  Egypt, 
and  Imperial  Rome  before  it,  will  fall  through  the  gradual 
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atrophy  of  initiative  and  responsibility  in  the  beings  who 
acknowledge  its  sway. 

To  the  believer  in  freedom  the  world  is  not  an  arena 
of  conflict,  but  a  family  of  nations,  selfish  and  quarrelsome, 
perhaps,  but  still  indissolubly  united  by  a  common  humanity 
and  by  having  common  ends  which  they  can  only  success- 
fully pursue  in  common.  To  him  progress  towards  inter- 
national unity  and  peace  is  to  be  made  not  by  destroying 
the  liberty  of  civilized  states,  but  by  increasing  the  sense  of 
responsibility  for  the  world's  affairs  among  them,  and  secur- 
ing the  settlement  of  international  problems  less  and  less  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  the  strong  and  more  and  more 
in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  justice  and  reason. 
The  liberal  Powers,  therefore,  have  tended  to  welcome 
proposals  for  international  conference,  for  the  extension 
of  arbitration  and  the  development  of  international  law, 
for  all-round  reduction  in  armaments,  as  contributing  to 
mutual  knowledge  and  a  greater  sense  of  international 
unity.  Their  experiments  in  this  direction  have  not  been 
evidences  of  cowardice  and  weakness,  but  the  promptings 
of  a  genuine  desire  for  a  happier  and  more  friendly 
world. 

In  the  meanwhile  they  have  looked  to  armaments  for 
their  own  safety.  But  these  armaments  have  been  defen- 
sive only.  They  have  had  no  aggressive  purpose.  Similarly 
with  diplomacy.  Their  diplomacy  has  had  for  its  primary 
object  the  avoidance  of  friction  and  the  adjustment  of 
conflicting  national  ends  by  fair  and  reasonable  negotiation. 
The  perpetual  scheming  to  isolate  weaker  Powers  as  the  step 
preparatory  to  a  violently  threatening  gesture  by  the  mailed 
fist  is  foreign  to  their  ideas.  War  itself  is  looked  at  from  an 
entirely  different  point  of  view.  War  is  not  a  continua- 
tion of  policy,  a  legitimate  and  inevitable  means  of  securing 
national  ends.  It  is  rather  a  proof  of  a  failure  of  humanity 
and  justice  somewhere.  War  may  be  necessary  at  times. 
It  may  be  the  only  way  of  preventing  some  worse  evil, 
such  as  the  overthrow  of  freedom  or  the  systematic  oppres- 
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sion  of  the  weak.  It  should,  however,  only  be  employed 
when  every  other  method  of  settlement  has  been  tried, 
and,  when  it  can  no  longer  be  avoided,  it  must  be  used 
as  the  policeman  is  used,  to  subserve,  and  not  to  defeat, 
the  ends  of  justice,  and  with  the  utmost  consideration  for 
others.  Its  purpose  is  not  terrorization  or  the  breaking 
of  the  spirit  of  another  nation,  but  the  vindication  of  right 
and  liberty,  and,  while  military  ends  must  predominate, 
they  must  not  be  allowed  to  destroy  the  elementary 
decencies  of  human  intercourse. 

But  the  war  has  made  one  thing  clear.  The  Western 
Powers  have  not  thought  out  their  own  doctrines  to  their 
true  conclusion.  In  the  international  sphere,  as  within 
the  state,  the  only  alternative  to  the  reign  of  force  is  the 
reign  of  law.  There  is  no  use  in  an  amiable  trust  in  the 
good-will  and  benevolence  of  others.  If  people  are 
genuinely  anxious  to  act  justly  by  their  neighbours  they 
will  agree  upon  the  principles  which  should  govern  their 
conduct,  will  define  these  as  law  and  institute  some  means 
of  bringing  to  book  those  who  break  it.  If  we  cannot  dis- 
pense with  law  and  the  policeman  in  those  states  in  which 
all  the  population  is  highly  civilized  it  is  quite  certain 
that  we  cannot  dispense  with  them  in  the  international 
sphere  where  many  states  are  extremely  backward.  The 
Prussian  is  perfectly  right  in  regarding  Europe  and  the  world 
as  presenting  an  intolerable  spectacle  of  competitive  chaos. 
Where  he  is  wrong  is  in  his  conclusion  that  brute  force 
incarnate  in  a  single  dominant  will  is  the  only  way  of 
putting  an  end  to  it.  If  we  are  true  to  our  belief  in  liberty 
and  responsibility  we  must  not  only  reply  that  law,  not  force, 
must  be  the  solution,  but  we  must  incur  any  burdens  and 
obligations  which  may  be  necessary  to  carry  that  principle 
into  effect.  Otherwise  in  the  international  sphere,  as 
within  the  state,  the  Prussian  system  is  bound  to  prevail. 
This  the  liberal  Powers,  selfishly  preoccupied  in  their 
own  affairs,  neglected  to  do.  Hence  the  war.  Before 
going  further  it  may  be  well  to  trace  the  development  of 
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events,  in  order  to  show  how  inexorably  the  want  of 
public  spirit  among  nations  has  brought  Armageddon 
about. 


III.     THE  BIRTH  OF  ARMAGEDDON 

WE  have  seen  how  the  Prussian  doctrine  was  the 
essence  of  Hohenzollern  rule.  It  was  practised 
with  success  by  Frederick  the  Great.  It  was  practised 
with  even  greater  success  by  Bismarck.  The  Liberals 
had  attempted  to  bring  about  a  voluntary  union  of  the 
Germanic  states  on  democratic  lines,  but  the  forces  of 
indifference  and  selfishness  were  too  strong,  and  the 
German  people  paid  the  inevitable  price.  Bismarck  gave 
them  unity,  but  at  the  cost  of  compelling  universal  sub- 
mission to  the  arbitrary  Prussian  will.  Further,  in  the 
process  he  gave  a  death-blow  to  the  concert  of  Europe. 
Just  as  he  put  an  end  to  the  Germanic  confederation  by 
withdrawing  Prussia  from  its  councils,  as  the  step  pre- 
paratory to  overriding  all  opposition  to  a  forcible  union 
forged  by  the  Prussian  armies,  so  he  put  an  end  to  the 
sh:.dowy  concept  of  European  unity  which  had  persisted 
since  1815  by  basing  the  European  system  on  the  military 
prtdjminance  of  the  Germanic  power.  The  Berlin  Con- 
ference of  1878  over  the  Balkans  was  in  essence  a  step 
towards  this.  It  demonstrated  the  leading  position  which 
Germany  had  acquired  through  the  events  of  1864  to  1870. 
At  the  same  time  it  enabled  Bismarck  to  benefit  Austria- 
Hungary  by  the  cession  to  it  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  and 
thereby  pave  the  way  for  the  Dual  Alliance  between 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  of  the  following  year. 
Three  years  later  by  clever  manoeuvring  Italy  was  induced 
to  join,  and  the  predominance  of  the  Triple  Alliance  over 
all  Central  and  Western  Europe,  the  essence  of  the  Bis- 
marckian  system,  was  complete.  France  was  isolated 
and  impotent. 
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But  after  these  successes  Bismarck  regarded  Germany  as 
temporarily  '*  satiated."  Not  so,  however,  the  young 
Emperor,  who  realized,  perhaps  better  than  Bismarck  in 
his  old  age  could  do,  how  Germany  h^d  developed.  It 
was  his  dream  to  play  Bismarck's  part  on  a  wider  stage — 
that  of  world  politics.  His  method  was  the  traditional 
one  of  his  ancestors.  His  accession  proclamation  to  the 
army  preceded  by  three  days  his  proclamation  to  his  people. 
He  declared  in  a  public  speech  the  essence  of  Hohenzollern 
rule,  "  One  only  is  master  within  the  Empire,  and  I  will 
tolerate  no  other."  He  define  d  his  foreign  policy  in  these 
terms,  "  Nothing  must  henceforth  be  settled  in  the  world 
without  the  intervention  of  Germany  and  the  German 
Emperor,"  which,  as  a  German  writer  correctly  said,  meant 
that  "  henceforth  no  decision,  whatever  and  whensoever 
it  might  be,  should  be  taken  without  Germany's  directing 
and  determining  voice."  The  means  of  securing  these 
ends  was  to  be  the  only  one  understood  of  Prussia,  the  use 
of  force  in  diplomacy  or  war.  Germany,  through  the 
Triple  Alliance,  feared  no  rival  in  Western  Europe.  She 
was  practically  able  to  exercise  "  a  directing  and  determining 
voice  "  there.  Not  so  in  world  politics.  Hence  the  colossal 
naval  programme  begun  in  1898,  which  was  to  give  her  rulers 
the  means  they  required. 

This  policy  was  bound  to  affect  Germany's  neighbours. 
Great  Britain  began  to  feel  the  effect  of  the  German  Navy 
Bills  of  1898,  1900,  and  1902,  which  provided  for  a  navy 
greater  than  the  then  existing  British  Navy.  This  obvious 
menace  led  to  the  rapprochement  between  France  and  Great 
Britain,  which  culminated  in  the  settlement  of  Anglo-French 
disputes  in  the  North  African  agreement  of  1904.  This 
agreement  produced  no  resentment  in  Germany  so  far  as 
Morocco  was  concerned,  because,  as  Prince  Billow  said, 
Germany  only  had  economic  interests  in  Morocco.  But  it 
was  none  the  less  a  shock  to  her  rulers,  because  it  challenged 
the  predominance  of  Germany  and  the  Triple  Alliance  in 
Europe,  upon  which  all  hopes  of  expansion  abroad  depended 
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by  paving  the  way  for  a  balance  of  power  through  an  Anglo- 
French  entente.  It  was  essential  that  the  German  pre- 
dominance should  be  re-established.  Hence  the  visit  of 
the  Emperor  William  to  Tangier  on  March  31,  1905,  a 
couple  of  weeks  after  Russia  had  been  defeated  in  the  Battle 
of  Mukden,  and  the  subsequent  ultimatum  to  France, 
which,  as  France  was  alone,  ended  in  the  resignation  of 
M.  Delcasse.  The  military  predominance  of  Germany 
in  Europe  was  thus  dramatically  proved  for  the  first 
time  since  Bismarck  had  resigned.  As  the  German  his- 
torian Rachfahl  put  it,  "  Because  under  the  surface  of  the 
Morocco  affair  lurked  the  deepest  and  most  difficult 
problems  of  power  (Macht-probleme),  it  was  foreseen  that 
its  course  would  prove  to  be  a  trial  of  strength  of  the  first 
order." 

The  failure  of  Germany,  despite  the  support  of  her 
"  brilliant  second,"  Austria-Hungary,  to  obtain  what  she 
had  hoped  for  at  the  Algeciras  Conference  in  1906,  con- 
vinced her  rulers  that  the  traditional  Prussian  method  was 
right,  that  conferences  were  only  a  hindrance,  and  that 
Germany's  future  depended  upon  her  strength  alone. 
Accordingly  a  new  Navy  Bill  was  introduced  in  1906,  all 
overtures  for  a  reduction  of  naval  armaments  were  rejected, 
German  participation  in  the  Hague  Conference  of  1907 
was  made  conditional  upon  the  other  Powers  agreeing  not 
to  raise  the  question  of  armaments  at  all,  yet  another  Navy 
Bill  was  passed  in  1908,  and  in  the  spring  of  1909  Germany 
for  the  second  time  used  her  strength  to  impose  a  settle- 
ment of  an  international  problem  according  to  her  own  will. 
In  this  case,  despite  a  treaty  (1870)  providing  that  inter- 
national treaties  should  not  be  altered  without  the  consent 
of  all  parties,  or  as  the  outcome  of  a  conference  of  the 
original  signatories,  Germany  supported  Austria-Hungary 
in  tearing  up  the  Bosnian  settlement  of  1878,  and  finally 
settled  the  dispute  by  delivering  an  ultimatum  to  Russia. 
As  Prince  Billow,  then  Chancellor,  wrote  :  "  The  German 
sword  had  been  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  European 
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decision  directly  in  support  of  our  Austro-Hungarian  ally, 
indirectly  for  the  preservation  of  European  peace,  and 
above  all  for  the  sake  of  German  credit  and  the  maintenance 
of  our  position  in  the  world.  .  .  .  The  group  of  Powers 
who  had  been  so  much  overestimated  at  Algeciras  fell  to 
pieces  when  faced  with  the  tough  problems  of  continental 
policy.  .  .  .  The  Triple  Alliance  is  a  force  against  which 
no  country  would  let  itself  be  thrust  forward  for  the  sake 
of  remote  interests,  even  if  clever  diplomacy  were  used  in 
the  attempt.  Hence  the  course  of  the  Bosnian  crisis  in 
point  of  fact  made  an  end  to  the  policy  of  isolation."  That 
is  to  say,  the  action  of  Germany  was  intended  to  prove  that 
in  fact  there  was  no  balance  of  power — that  the  Germanic 
will  was  supreme  when  the  sword  was  thrown  in  the  scale  ; 
that  force,  not  right,  was  still  the  arbiter  of  European 
destinies. 

Exactly  the  same  method  was  adopted  two  years  later 
in  the  Agadir  crisis.  Here  also  in  a  matter  in  which  Ger- 
many had  legitimate  interests  she  attempted  to  compel 
France  to  concede  her  demands  under  threat  of  war.  Her 
purpose  was  the  same  as  in  1905  and  1909,  to  prove  not 
only  that  France  was  powerless  to  resist  her  will,  but  that 
the  new  Triple  Entente,  which  had  come  into  being  solely 
to  prevent  Germany  from  continuing,  in  Sir  Edward 
Grey's  phrase,  to  "  dominate  and  dictate  "  the  policy  of 
the  Continent,  was  also  impotent  when  it  came  to  a  threat 
of  war.  The  acceptance  of  the  challenge,  and  the  retreat 
of  the  German  Government,  after  a  war  council  at  which 
it  was  decided  that  Germany  was  not  ready  for  war,  proved 
that  the  so-called  "  ringing  in  "  of  which  Germany  had  so 
long  been  afraid  was  complete;  that  is  to  say,  she  was  no 
longer  able  to  dictate  to  her  neighbours  under  threat  of  war. 
Hence  the  immense  effect  of  the  Agadir  crisis  in  Germany. 
Despite  all  her  armaments,  she  had  been  unable  to  impose 
her  will  even  by  threatening  war.  She  had  lost  the  hege 
mony  of  Europe.  She  had  equally  lost  her  prospect  of 
exercising  a  "  directing  and  determining  "  voice  in  the  out- 
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side  world  by  means  of  the  mailed  fist.  Her  whole  future 
according  to  the  Prussian  philosophy  was  at  stake,  and  with 
it  the  hegemony  of  the  autocracy  in  Germany  itself. 

To  the  Prussian  the  situation  was  intolerable.  Equili- 
brium, the  balance  of  power,  was  the  negation  of  his 
dreams.  Somehow  or  other  it  had  to  be  upset,  and  the 
only  method  of  doing  this  was  the  familiar  one  of  the 
piling  up  of  greater  armaments,  so  that  at  the  next  trial  of 
strength  (Macbtfrage),  in  diplomacy  or  war,  Germany  would 
establish  finally  and  for  ever  that  with  her  allies  her  will 
was  Europe's  law.  As  the  German  Chancellor,  Dr.  von 
Bethmann-Hollweg,  had  said  in  1911,  in  response  to  the 
Taft  arbitration  proposals,  "  When  a  people  will  not  or 
cannot  continue  to  spend  enough  upon  its  armaments  to 
be  able  to  make  its  way  in  the  world,  then  it  falls  back  into 
the  second  rank,  and  sinks  down  to  the  role  of  a  *  super  '  on 
the  world's  stage."  Hence  the  new  Army  and  Navy  Bills 
of  1912  and  the  colossal  Army  Bill  and  the  .£50,000,000 
loan  for  equipment  of  1913.  At  the  same  time  negotiations 
were  begun  with  England  to  try  and  keep  her  out  of  the 
battle  when  the  trial  of  strength  came.  Nothing  was  to 
be  left  to  chance.  And  it  was  hoped  by  the  pacific  party 
that  if  Germany  was  only  resolute  enough  in  her  prepara- 
tions her  less  vigorous  neighbours  would  give  up  the  race 
for  equality  in  armaments,  her  hegemony  of  Western 
Europe  would  be  finally  established  without  war,  and  then 
a  way  would  be  open  to  the  outside  world.  In  this  pro- 
gramme all  classes  acquiesced,  the  Court  and  the  army 
because  their  prestige  and  their  honour  were  bound  up  in 
it ;  the  mercantile,  shipping  and  financial  classes  because  if 
successful  it  promised  immense  profits  from  world-trade 
once  Germany  was  in  a  dominant  position  ;  the  professors, 
for  it  meant  the  triumph  of  the  kultur  of  force  ;  the  mass 
of  the  people,  because  it  seemed  to  promise  not  only 
dominion  for  themselves  but  the  only  hope  of  relief  from 
the  growing  armament  burden.  There  never  was  a 
thought  of  discussing  a  general  settlement.  Force  reigned 
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supreme,  and  by  that  means  and  no  other  must  the  issue 
be  decided. 

The  result  was  a  disappointment.  Russia  steadily  pur- 
sued her  military  reorganization.  France,  instead  of  being 
overawed,  introduced  her  three  years'  service  law.  Great 
Britain  refused,  during  the  Haldane  negotiations,  to  accept 
any  agreement  about  the  limitation  of  naval  armaments, 
which  would  have  involved  a  declaration  of  "  neutrality  " 
about  continental  politics,  thus  leaving  Germany  a  free  hand 
to  deal  with  France  and  Russia  by  themselves.  At  the  same 
time  she  replied  to  the  new  German  naval  programme  by  an 
increase  in  her  own.  The  rulers  of  Germany  were  on  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma.  The  new  preparations  for  war  had 
not  only  imposed  an  intolerable  burden  on  the  people, 
which  could  only  be  indefinitely  continued  at  the  risk  of 
revolution  and  the  triumph  of  democracy,  or  the  open 
introduction  of  purely  military  rule.  The  only  alternatives 
were  to  accept  an  all-round  reduction  with  Germany's 
neighbours  on  the  basis  that  there  were  to  be  equal  rights 
for  all  nations,  and  that  reason  and  justice  and  conference, 
not  force,  were  to  decide  the  future  of  Europe  and  the 
outside  world,  or  to  put  the  question  to  the  test  deci- 
sively once  and  for  all.  The  rulers  of  Germany  decided 
unequivocally  for  the  second  course.  It  was  to  be  dominion 
or  downfall,  and  it  never  crossed  the  mind  of  the  General 
Staff  that  it  would  not  be  the  former  if  it  came  to  war. 

It  was  recognized  that  when  the  trial  of  strength  came 
the  issue  must  be  a  Balkan  issue,  for  this  would  make 
sure  of  the  hearty  co-operation  of  Austria-Hungary,  which 
had  been  against  war  over  Morocco  in  1911.  The  assassina- 
tion of  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand,  procured,  it  is 
sometimes  alleged,  by  the  connivance  of  the  extremists  of 
the  Germano-Magyar  military  party,  precipitated  the  crisis 
in  an  advantageous  way.  It  put  Serbia  in  the  wrong.  It 
therefore  gave  a  good  chance  of  securing  British  neutrality. 
It  also  made  possible  the  bloodless  victory  desired  by  the 
Chancellor  and  the  less  military  party  in  Germany  itself, 
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Hence  the  character  of  the  ultimatum  to  Serbia.  By 
presenting  demands  which  it  was  impossible  for  Serbia 
to  accept  in  their  entirety,  and  imposing  a  time  limit  of 
forty-eight  hours,  it  was  possible  to  force  the  Entente  into 
a  position  in  which  they  had  no  option  between  war  and 
a  surrender  to  the  Austro- German  demands  which  would 
leave  the  Central  Powers  undisputed  masters  of  the 
Balkans.  To  permit  Austria-Hungary  to  overrun  Serbia, 
meaning,  as  it  would,  that  Germany  had  taken  a  great 
stride  towards  establishing  an  empire  stretching  from 
Belgium  to  Bagdad,  and  that  in  response  to  an  ultimatum 
from  Germany  that  interference  would  involve  war,  could 
only  mean  that  the  Entente  was  afraid  to  risk  conclusions 
in  arms.  Germany  would  have  finally  demonstrated  her 
power  to  dictate  to  all  Europe,  and  would  have  won  at 
the  same  time  the  strategic  control  of  the  Near  and  Middle 
East  which  her  expansionists  desired.  The  position  is 
made  exactly  clear  in  the  German  official  memorandum  on 
the  causes  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  "  Faithful  to  our 
principle,"  it  reads,  "  that  mediation  should  not  extend 
to  the  Austro-Serbian  conflict,  which  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  purely  Austro- Hungarian  affair,  but  merely  to  the 
relations  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia,  we  con- 
tinued our  endeavours  to  bring  about  an  understanding 
between  these  two  Powers."  In  other  words,  the  only 
condition  of  peace  was  to  be  surrender  to  a  Balkan  settlement 
dictated  by  Germany.  And  when  Austria-Hungary,  dis- 
mayed by  the  clear  determination  of  Russia  not  to  allow 
her  to  obliterate  Serbia  unchecked,  showed  signs  of  weaken- 
ing in  her  resolution  and  of  coming  to  terms,  Germany 
precipitated  war  by  presenting  an  ultimatum  demanding 
the  total  demobilization  of  all  the  Russian  forces  as  the 
condition  of  peace. 

The  position  was  perfectly  understood  by  Russia  and 
France.  They  knew  that  the  Serbian  question  was  only 
an  excuse  and  that  Germany  was  making  a  bid  for  the 
mastery  of  Europe.  They  had  decided  that  life  under  the 
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lowering  menace  which  had  brought  Europe  to  the  verge 
of  war  in  1905,  in  1909,  in  1911  was  not  worth  living,  and 
that  rather  than  surrender  their  liberty  and  their  honour 
to  the  fourth  challenge  in  nine  years  they  would  fight. 
The  decision,  therefore,  rested  with  Germany,  and  there 
was  little  doubt  that,  after  her  immense  preparation  and 
after  launching  her  demands,  she  meant  war  if  her  opponents 
stood  firm.  The  only  Power  in  doubt  was  Great  Britain. 
Beguiled  by  German  friendliness  since  1911,  separated 
from  the  Continent  by  the  sea,  preoccupied  in  her  own 
affairs,  she  had  never  understood  the  real  nature  of  Prus- 
sianism  and  the  imminence  of  war.  It  was  not  till  the 
cold-blooded  violation  of  Belgium  made  every  thinking  man 
realize  that  Germany  was  attempting  to  solve  the  Euro- 
pean problem  by  overriding  every  treaty  and  subordinating 
all  her  neighbours  to  the  dictates  of  her  own  armed  will, 
that  she  made  up  her  mind. 

Thus  for  twenty  years  the  Allied  Powers  have  been 
fighting  a  losing  battle  for  liberty  and  for  respect  for 
international  right  as  the  basis  of  the  European  system. 
To  their  notion  of  international  co-operation  the  Prussians 
opposed  as  resohite  a  belief  in  the  inevitableness  of  conflict. 
And  so,  driven  by  their  own  gospel  that  force  is  the  main- 
spring of  human  government  and  by  the  necessities  of 
their  own  autocratic  position,  the  rulers  of  Germany  were 
inexorably  led  first  to  attempt  to  settle  every  question  by 
might  alone,  and  finally,  after  they  had  thereby  succeeded  in 
ranging  their  neighbours  in  self-defence  against  them,  to 
endeavour  to  solve  all  difficulties  by  one  heroic  effort  to 
master  them  all.  As  the  Chancellor  said  on  August  4th,  Ger- 
many had  only  one  thought,  "how  to  hack  a  way  through." 

There  is  little  use  in  considering  how  Armageddon 
could  have  been  avoided.  Short  of  the  conversion  of  the 
German  people  from  their  belief  in  force,  which  would 
have  made  possible  a  general  world  settlement  based  on 
equal  rights  for  all  civilized  powers,  it  could  only  have 
been  by  building  up  such  a  balance  of  force  behind 
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right  that  the  German  attempt  would  never  have  been 
launched.  And  for  failure  to  do  this  all  the  civilised 
Powers  of  the  world  must  in  varying  degrees  share  the 
blame.  What  matters  now  is  to  see  what  has  still  to  be 
done  to  defeat  the  German  aim. 


IV.  THE  END  OF  ARMAGEDDON 

NO  sooner  was  the  die  cast  than  the  General  Staff 
assumed  entire  direction  of  German  policy,  and  the 
Prussian  gospel  of  force  was  applied  in  its  entirety.  The 
only  aim  was  to  destroy  or  terrorise  into  submission  every 
fountain  of  opposition  to  the  Germanic  will  on  the  European 
continent.  Hence  the  terrific  concentration  of  the  first 
onslaught  on  France  and  the  measures  of  frightfulness 
which  accompanied  it.  Frightfulness  was  not  intended 
solely  to  cow  the  Belgians,  it  was  designed  to  dispirit 
the  opponents  of  Germany  and  to  deter  the  neutrals 
from  entering  the  war  on  the  side  of  freedom.  How 
successful  this  policy  has  been  has  since  been  manifest 
in  the  Balkans.  But  the  main  plan  failed.  Germany 
was  unable  to  strike  France  to  the  ground,  to  seize  Calais 
as  the  jumping-off  ground  for  an  attack  on  Great  Britain, 
or  to  round  up  the  Russian  armies.  She  was  also  unable 
to  isolate  her  enemies.  The  original  foci  of  resistance  to 
her  will  remained.  The  main  object  of  the  Germanic 
policy,  the  establishment  of  an  undisputed  military  mastery 
over  Europe,  by  the  dramatic  overthrow  of  her  neighbours, 
as  the  prelude  to  the  methods  of  the  mailed  fist  in  the 
outer  world,  passed  out  of  her  immediate  grasp. 

She,  therefore,  fell  back  upon  a  second  plan,  that  of 
securing  a  peace  in  which  she  would  retain  a  good  strategic 
position  for  another  "  suppressed  "  or  open  war.  That  is 
the  essence  of  the  Mittil-Europa  plan.  If  they  fail  to 
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annihilate  one  of  the  main  Allies,  or  to  break  up  the  alliance, 
this  year,  the  rulers  of  Germany  mean  to  retain  control  of 
as  large  an  area,  as  large  a  population,  and  as  many 
strategic  points  as  possible.  When  these  are  organised  on 
Prussian  lines,  it  will  be  possible  to  begin  again  the  old 
game,  to  build  up  armaments  and  alliances  which  will  create 
a  preponderance  of  force  behind  Germany,  to  isolate  her 
neighbours  and  compel  them  to  retreat  before  the  mailed 
fist,  and  if  that  again  fails  to  give  her  the  undisputed 
ascendancy  to  which  she  aspires,  in  the  last  resort  to 
re-enact  at  a  later  stage  the  drama  which  has  miscarried 
to-day.  In  this  programme  frightfulness  has  its  part. 
The  airship  attacks  on  undefended  towns,  the  ferocity  of 
the  submarine  campaign,  the  obliteration  of  Serbia  and 
Montenegro,  every  high-handed  severity,  is  calculated  to 
make  other  nations,  and  not  only  other  nations  but  the 
subject  peoples  and  the  German  people  themselves,  think 
twice,  after  the  war,  of  resisting  the  Prussian  will.  War, 
said  Mirabeau,  is  Prussia's  national  industry.  And  the 
purpose  of  war  as  a  policy  is  not  only  to  destroy,  but  to 
terrify  and  enslave.  Not  the  smallest  motive  behind  the 
conduct  of  the  German  General  Staff  is  to  increase  the 
prestige  and  terror  which  military  might  and  ruthlessness 
inspire  in  the  minds  of  men. 

If  the  rulers  of  Germany  can  succeed  in  this  aim  the 
war  will  be  as  good  as  lost  to  freedom.  The  most  impres- 
sive feature  in  the  world  will  be  an  aggregation  of  mili- 
tarist Powers  stretching  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  bound  together  by  political,  economic,  and  military 
treaties,  and  under  the  control  of  Berlin.  It  will  be  an 
alliance  between  the  autocratic  minority  in  Turkey,  the 
monarch  of  Bulgaria,  the  despotic  Magyars,  and  the  Prussian 
ruling  classes,  on  the  one  side,  to  maintain  their  own  abso- 
lute power  as  against  the  progress  of  democracy,  or  the 
revolt  of  oppressed  nationalities  within,  and,  on  the  other, 
for  the  purpose  of  aggression  abroad.  The  cement  of  the 
whole  will  be  force,  its  weapon  will  be  force,  its  purpose 
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will  be  to  settle  every  dispute  in  which  it  is  involved  by 
dictating  a  settlement  at  the  sword's  point,  and  this  aggre- 
gation will  not  only  be  the  strongest  power  in  Europe, 
but  its  existence  will  enable  the  autocracy  to  make  to 
the  German  people  the  same  pleas  for  armaments  and 
submission  which  have  been  so  successful  in  the  past, 
that  their  own  safety  depends  upon  their  military  control 
of  Mittel-Europa  and  that  the  only  hope,  of  a  reduction  of 
armaments  lies  in  the  establishment  of  a  final  predominance 
of  that  alliance  over  its  neighbours.  To  the  Prussianised 
mind  the  appeal  will  not  be  made  in  vain.  It  is  driven  by 
the  inexorable  logic  of  its  beliefs  to  war.  If  life  is  a  con- 
flict, that  nation  will  prosper  and  be  safe  which  is  resolute 
and  strong. 

The  main  object  of  the  Allies  is,  therefore,  abundantly 
clear.     It  is  to  defeat  the  attempt  of  Germany  to  establish 
the  predominance  of  her  own  will  in  the  councils  of  Europe, 
and  to  secure  a  peace  which  will  make  it  impossible  for  her, 
or  for  anyone  else  for  that  matter,  to  think  of  making  such 
an  attempt  again.     That  is  our  fundamental  purpose  in 
the  war,  and  the  attainment  of  it  is  the  sine  qua  non  of 
peace.     Until  it  is  attained  there  will  be  no  peace,  and  any 
so-called  peace  would  be  no  more  than  a  truce  before  a 
renewed  conflict  in  which  it  would  be  finally  determined 
whether  force  or  justice  were  to  be  paramount  in  the 
world.     No  believer  in  freedom  wishes  to  dismember  the 
German  people.     The  purpose  of  the  Allies  is  not  to  break 
up  German  unity,  but  to  induce,  and  if  necessary  compel, 
her  people  to  accept  an  equal  status  with  all  other  States 
in  the  comity  of  nations.     It  is  precisely  this  end  which 
the   rulers  of  Germany   will   attempt   to  defeat  by  every 
means  and  every  artifice  they  can  employ.     Dominion  was 
the  object  with  which  they  embarked  upon  the  war.     It 
is  the  object  they  have  steadfastly  held  in  view  throughout 
it.     It  will  be   the   object   they  will  fight  for  with  force 
and  cunning  to  the  very  end,  for  it  is  the  lifeblood  of  the 
Prussian  State,  and  the  main  prop  of  autocratic   power. 
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Once  it  is  proved  that  the  Prussian  will  is  not  law,  that  it 
is  not  power,  the  terror  which  is  its  strength  will  be 
destroyed. 

We  need  not  consider  in  detail  what  the  minimum 
terms  of  peace  should  be.  They  must  obviously  provide 
for  the  complete  national  independence  of  the  smaller 
Powers.  They  must  equally  provide  for  the  national 
liberty  of  the  greater  States,  for  without  the  latter  the 
former  is  meaningless.  They  must  provide  for  the  libera- 
tion of  the  masses  of  the  non-German  peoples  who  are  now 
driven  to  battle  in  order  to  rivet  still  more  firmly  upon 
themselves  and  upon  others,  the  Prussian  yoke.  But  pro- 
visions like  these,  though  essential,  are  not  in  themselves 
sufficient,  for  they  contain  no  adequate  security  that  they  will 
not  be  upset.  The  really  important  thing  is  that  the  peace, 
if  it  is  just,  should  have  behind  it  the  guarantee  of  all  the 
great  civilized  Powers.  As  we  have  seen,  the  only  alter- 
native to  the  triumph  of  force  is  the  reign  of  law.  If  the 
world  is  not  to  succumb  to  the  Prussian  solution  of  an 
hegemony  of  force  it  must  take  the  steps  necessary 
to  make  justice  rule  in  its  place.  The  war  has  proved  to 
demonstration  that  treaties  and  international  instruments 
in  themselves  are  worth  nothing.  Unless  the  nations 
which  sign  them  are  prepared  to  enforce  them  they  are 
not  worth  the  paper  they  are  written  upon.  Prussianism 
will  not  be  finally  defeated  even  by  forcing  Germany  back 
within  her  own  boundaries.  Prussianism  and  its  philosophy 
of  war  will  live  until  the  German  people  themselves  have 
rebelled  against  it,  until  they  have  made  it  impossible  for 
the  autocracy  to  appeal  to  the  corps  of  officers  and  the 
army  to  suspend  the  constitution,  until  they  have  assumed 
responsibility  for  their  own  public  policy.  That  will  not 
happen  until  it  has  been  made  clear  by  the  great  nations 
of  the  earth  that  they  will  never  tolerate  such  conduct  as 
the  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality  and  that  they  are  re- 
solved to  uphold  national  liberty  (including  that  of  Ger- 
many) and  public  right  throughout  the  world  by  combining 
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in  overwhelming  strength  against  any  who  would  challenge 
them. 

Forty  years  ago  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  "  The  greatest 
triumph  of  our  time  will  be  the  enthronement  of  the  idea 
of  public  right  as  the  governing  idea  of  European  politics." 
We  are  not  much  nearer  that  state  of  affairs  now.  None 
the  less  perhaps  the  most  significant  act  during  the  fateful 
first  days  of  August,  1914,  was  the  entry  of  Great  Britain 
into  the  war  in  defence  of  the  sanctity  of  an  international 
treaty.  Pitt  had  declared  war  on  France  in  1793  because 
as  he  said,  "  England  will  never  consent  that  another 
country  should  arrogate  the  power  of  annulling  at  her 
pleasure  the  political  system  of  Europe  established  by 
solemn  treaties  and  guaranteed  by  the  consent  of  the 
Powers."  More  than  a  century  later  the  British  Common- 
wealth declared  war  on  precisely  the  same  grounds. 

The  future  of  the  world,  however,  depends  not  only  upon 
the  Allies.  It  really  depends  no  less  upon  the  neutrals. 
The  fundamental  vice  of  the  present  situation  is  that  every 
State  acts  as  though  it  had  no  obligations  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  A  war,  therefore,  even  though  it  is  fought  on 
an  issue  vital  to  civilization  and  themselves,  is  regarded 
as  a  dog-fight,  in  which  they  are  entitled  to  be  neutral, 
so  long  as  their  own  material  interests  are  not  involved. 
Neutrality  is  in  essence  a  failure  of  duty  towards  humanity. 
Either  a  war  is  a  struggle  between  right  and  wrong, 
between  progress  and  reaction,  liberty  and  tyranny,  in 
which  case  neutrality  is,  in  Mazzini's  phrase,  the  word  of 
Cain.  Or  it  is  a  quarrel  in  which  no  great  principle  is  at 
stake,  in  which  case  all  nations  ought  to  combine  to  insist 
on  its  being  settled  by  judicial  means.  In  principle,  there 
ought  either  to  be  no  neutrals  or  no  war.  This  sounds  an 
extreme  view  to  ears  attuned  only  to  the  doctrines  of  an 
excessive  nationalism — it  is  one  which  it  is  often  extremely 
difficult  to  apply  in  practice — but  it  is  a  truth  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  world.  It  is  evident  that 
American  opinion  is  beginning  to  come  round  to  it.  A  few 
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weeks  ago  Mr.  Elihu  Root,  speaking  in  Washington,  said, 
"  Up  to  this  time  breaches  of  international  law  have  been 
treated  as  we  treat  wrongs  under  civil  procedure,  as  if  they 
concerned  nobody  except  the  particular  nation  upon  which 
the  injury  was  inflicted,  and  the  nation  inflicting  it.  There 
has  been  no  general  recognition  of  the  right  of  other  nations 
to  object.  ...  If  the  law  of  nations  is  to  be  binding 
.  .  .  there  must  be  a  change  of  theory.  And  violations 
of  the  law  of  such  a  character  as  to  threaten  the  peace  and 
order  of  the  community  of  nations  must  be  treated  by 
analogy  to  criminal  law.  They  must  be  deemed  to  be 
a  violation  of  the  right  of  every  civilized  nation  to  have  the 
law  maintained.  .  .  .  Next  to  the  preservation  of  national 
character  the  most  valuable  possession  of  all  peaceable 
nations,  great  and  small,  is  the  protection  of  those  laws 
which  constrain  other  nations  to  conduct  based  upon 
principles  of  justice  and  humanity." 


V.  THE  LIBERTY  OF  NATIONS 

IT  is  easy  enough  to  say  that  the  only  alternative  to  the 
reign  of  force  in  the  international  sphere  is  the  reign  of 
law  defined  and  upheld  by  all  civilized  nations,  but  it  is 
quite  another  matter  to  bring  it  about.  The  task  of  working 
out  the  application  of  this  principle  and  securing  the 
co-operation  of  the  civilized  world  in  making  it  a  practical 
reality,  is  not  one  which  can  be  achieved  in  a  day.  It 
may  be  useful,  however,  to  put  forward  a  few  considerations 
on  the  subject. 

Fundamentally  the  problem  in  the  international  sphere 
is  the  same  as  that  within  the  State.  Where  society  is  not 
organized  at  all,  as,  for  instance,  in  parts  of  Australia  or  the 
Western  parts  of  America  in  the  early  days,  the  only  safe- 
guard of  the  life,  liberty,  and  independence  of  the  individual 
is  his  own  power  to  protect  them  against  the  cunning  and  the 
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strong.  The  method  of  universal  private  armament, 
however,  was  expensive,  dangerous,  and  not  very  satis- 
factory, though  it  was  unquestionably  better  than  universal 
submission  to  the  unchecked  tyranny  of  the  strongest.  This 
state  of  affairs  continued  until  the  reign  of  law  became  the 
protection  of  the  individual  and  the  guardian  of  society, 
in  place  of  private  armaments.  Law  is  a  body  of  declarations 
as  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  individuals  enforced  by  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  state.  Among  backward 
communities  the  law  is  declared  by  a  monarch  or  an  here- 
ditary caste,  and  is  made  to  prevail  by  the  constant  mani- 
festation of  military  power,  or  an  ubiquitous  police. 
Among  advanced  communities,  the  people,  in  proportion 
as  they  acquire  a  sense  of  public  responsibility,  acquire 
also  an  ever-increasing  control  through  the  machinery  of 
Parliament  and  the  vote,  over  the  law,  which  is  thus  ever 
more  closely  adjusted  to  the  general  sense  as  to  what  is 
right  and  just.  Similarly  the  more  advanced  the  com- 
munity the  more  does  the  sanction  for  law  become  the 
individual  conscience  backed  by  public  opinion  rather  than 
physical  force.  True  liberty  is  realized  when  the  law 
approximates  as  closely  as  is  humanly  possible  to  the 
dictates  of  reason  and  justice,  when  the  citizen  abides  by 
the  law  because  he  recognizes  that  its  principles  are  just, 
and  when,  in  consequence,  the  need  of  force  is  unknown. 
Unfortunately  no  community  has  yet  advanced  near  to 
that  condition,  and  the  reign  of  law  is  maintained  by  the 
fact  that  the  community  itself  maintains  a  physical  sanction 
behind  it,  which  coerces  the  minority  into  obedience  to  its 
provisions.  None  the  less,  the  goal  of  the  commonwealth 
is  so  to  educate  the  individual  that  he  will  conduct  himself 
as  a  good  citizen  of  his  own  free  will,  and  not  under  the 
compulsion  of  physical  force. 

In  the  international  sphere  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the 

reign  of  law.     Consequently  the  sanction  for  liberty  and 

right  is  the  same  as  it  was  in  Western  America  before  the 

appearance  of  the  state:  it  is  the  power  and  determination 
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of  the  individual,  whether  he  be  cowboy  or  nation,  to  defend 
his  rights  by  force.  Here  also  the  method  of  armaments  is 
expensive,  dangerous,  and  not  very  successful.  But  it 
does  preserve  the  independence  of  individual  states,  and 
until  it  is  replaced  by  the  reign  of  law  it  is  the  best  method  of 
preventing  the  untrammelled  tyranny  of  a  single  mili- 
tarist power.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  prospect  of  the 
early  introduction  of  any  true  reign  of  law  in  the  inter- 
national sphere.  For  the  essence  of  law  is  that  it  should 
be  defined  in  precise  and  unmistakeable  language,  and 
enforceable  against  the  individual  by  the  state  through  the 
automatic  machinery  of  its  courts  of  justice  and  police. 
In  a  strict  sense  of  the  word,  therefore,  there  will  never  be 
reign  of  law  in  the  world  until  all  states  surrender  their 
sovereign  independence  to  a  single  world  state  which  can 
define  the  law  and  enforce  it,  not  against  other  states  but 
against  every  individual,  a  condition  of  affairs  which  is 
obviously  a  long  way  off.  Even  to  talk  of  international  law, 
therefore,  is  a  misnomer  under  existing  conditions.  This 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  two  words  jus  and  lex,  droit 
and  loi,  recht  and  gesetz  are  translated  in  English 
by  the  one  word  alone.  Half  the  confusion  on  the  subject 
would  be  avoided  if  the  term  international  right  were  alone 
employed.  The  acts  of  the  Hague  Conference,  the  Geneva 
Convention,  and  so  forth  are  not  international  "  law,"  they 
are  declarations  of  international  "  right."  But  though 
there  is  no  prospect  of  the  early  attainment  of  a  true  reign 
of  law  over  the  whole  world,  every  hope  of  escape  from  the 
tyranny  of  force,  or  the  burden  of  excessive  armaments, 
lies  in  securing  an  ever-increasing  respect  and  sanction  for 
international  right.  And  that,  as  we  have  seen,  can  only 
be  done  by  the  most  civilized  nations  agreeing  to  define  it, 
and  then  binding  themselves  to  uphold  it  whenever  it  is 
infringed. 

International  right  falls  naturally  into  two  classes: 
principles  which  are  accepted  by  practically  the  whole 
civilized  world,  and  principles  which  are  acknowledged 
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only  by  the  most  advanced  states,  and  not  by  the  others. 
Unfortunately,  in  the  international  sphere  the  field  of 
accepted  principles  is  lamentably  narrow,  and  the  de- 
bateable  ground  almost  infinitely  great.  There  is  uni- 
versal agreement  about  the  Geneva  Convention.  It  would 
probably  be  possible  to  obtain  the  consent  of  an  over- 
whelming majority  to  international  agreements  forbidding 
the  sinking  of  merchantmen  without  provision  being  made 
for  the  safety  of  passengers  and  crew,  the  bombardment  of 
open  towns  from  aircraft,  the  sowing  of  mines  upon  the 
high  seas.  But  there  is  at  present  nothing  like  agreement 
about  such  much  more  vital  matters  as  national  boundaries, 
spheres  of  influence,  the  open  door,  rights  of  immigration, 
language,  religion  and  domicile,  while  Germany  is  actively 
engaged  in  attempting  to  overthrow  the  elementary  principle 
that  civilized  states  have  a  natural  right  to  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence. None  the  less,  the  only  line  of  progress  towards 
the  reign  of  law  throughout  the  world  is  by  extending  the 
field  of  agreed  principles  of  international  right,  and  by 
increasing  the  volume  of  public  opinion,  backed  if  necessary 
by  armed  force,  which  is  determined  on  their  being  respected. 

In  the  first  group,  the  group  of  matters  on  which  a 
majority  are  already  agreed,  and  which  includes  the  Hague 
Convention,  trie  road  of  advance  is  clear.  It  is  to  secure  a 
revision  and  amplification  of  the  existing  codes  in  the  light 
of  modern  experience,  the  constitution  of  some  legal 
machinery  for  deciding  when  they  are  infringed,  and  an 
explicit  undertaking  by  all  signatories  to  adopt  certain 
means,  financial  and  economic  boycott,  sea  power,  and  if 
need  be  land  power,  against  any  state  which  infringes  them. 

In  the  second  group,  the  debateable  group,  the  line  of 
advance  is  also  clear,  though  its  attainment  is  more  difficult. 
It  is  for  the  most  civilized  nations  to  make  themselves 
responsible  for  the  safeguarding  of  those  principles  which 
they  consider  to  be  essential  to  human  progress,  until 
such  time  as  the  more  backward  nations  are  able  to  appre- 
ciate their  importance,  and  they  can  be  embodied  in 
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declarations  of  international  right  accepted  and  upheld  by 
all.  Take,  for  example,  the  question  now  at  stake,  the 
liberty  of  so\ereign  civilized  states.  Napoleon  attempted 
to  solve  the  European  problem  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
in  which  Germany  is  attempting  to  solve  it  now — by  over- 
coming all  resistance  and  compelling  universal  obedience 
to  his  own  will.  Great  Britain,  however,  realizing  that 
liberty  was  vital  to  human  progress,  and  that  unity  based 
upon  the  political  enslavement  of  other  wills  was  not  a 
unity  worth  having,  resisted  the  attempt  at  incorporation, 
until  the  pressure  of  the  Napoleonic  autocracy  goaded  all 
Europe  into  revolt.  The  Peace  of  Vienna  was  the  affirma- 
tion of  the  principle  of  the  independence  of  states  as  against 
the  Napoleonic  and  Prussian  doctrine  of  universal  empire 
and  that  instrument  became  the  basis  of  European  public 
right.  The  autocratic  powers  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  however, 
attempted  to  use  the  machinery  of  the  Concert  to  nullify 
national  independence  by  continually  interfering  to 
uphold  absolutist  monarchies  against  the  advance  of 
democracy.  This  induced  Great  Britain  to  withdraw  from 
the  Concert,  and  the  United  States  to  affirm  the  Monroe 
doctrine.  Within  a  very  few  years  events  had  torn  up  the 
Vienna  settlement  and  the  neutralization  of  Belgium  under 
international  treaty  had  taken  its  place  as  the  main  guar- 
antee of  national  liberty  in  Europe.  The  neutralization  of 
Belgium  was  not  merely  a  guarantee  of  independence  to  the 
Belgian  people.  There  was  no  more  reason  why  the  Bel- 
gians should  be  given  such  a  status  than  the  Dutch  or  the 
Danes  or  the  Swiss.  Its  importance  lay  in  the  fact  that  so 
long  as  it  was  preserved  it  protected  national  liberty  in 
Western  Europe,  by  preventing  Belgium  from  having  to 
enter  into  an  alliance  with  either  of  its  neighbours  in  self- 
defence,  and  by  preventing  either  France  or  Prussia  from 
establishing  itself  in  a  position  in  which  it  could  dictate  to 
the  other  and  so  to  everybody  else.  The  Monroe  doctrine 
was  precisely  the  same.  It  was  promulgated,  not  out  of 
any  special  sympathy  with  the  South  American  people,  but 
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in  order  to  preserve  the  principle  of  national  liberty  on  the 
American  continent. 

The  neutralization  of  Belgium,  therefore,  and  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  are  the  practical  guarantees  for  national 
liberty  in  Western  Europe  and  America.  And  that  is  why 
Germany,  directly  she  made  up  her  mind  to  end  the 
competition  of  European  armaments,  by  establishing  the 
predominance  of  her  own  will,  found  herself  driven  to 
override  the  barrier  erected  against  that  very  event  by  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  and  why  the  violation  of  Belgium 
was  not  an  attack  on  Belgium  alone  but  on  the  foundations 
of  the  civilized  polity  of  the  world.  The  chief  sanction 
behind  these  bulwarks  of  the  principle  of  national  liberty  in 
the  past  has  been  the  determination  of  democratic  powers, 
notably  Great  Britain  and  America,  to  maintain  them. 
National  liberty  will  not  be  finally  secured  until  a  majority 
of  the  civilized  states  undertake  jointly  to  maintain  these 
and  any  other  international  declarations  and  instruments 
which  may  be  devised  at  the  end  of  this  war  to  protect 
it  whenever  they  are  challenged. 

This  principle,  that  the  future  progress  of  the  world  on 
free  and  not  Prussian  lines,  depends  upon  the  active  co- 
operation of  the  most  civilized  powers  in  the  maintenance 
not  only  of  the  universally  agreed  upon  codes  of  in- 
ternational right,  but  of  certain  pivotal  treaties  and 
declarations  as  well,  involves  a  considerable  improvement 
in  the  machinery  of  international  intercourse.  It  is 
obvious  that  mutual  understanding  and  agreement  about 
the  principles  of  justice  which  should  govern  international 
relations,  is  immensely  handicapped  by  the  system  which 
forbids  the  responsible  statesmen  of  the  Great  Powers  to 
meet  one  another.  The  chief  obstacle  to  regular  confer- 
ences between  foreign  secretaries,  or  to  the  creation  of  a 
more  definite  mechanism  of  intercourse  in  regular  meetings 
of  a  Concert  of  Nations,  has  been  the  traditions  of  Prussian 
diplomacy  and  the  refusal  of  Germany  to  surrender  any  of 
that  advantage  which  secrecy  and  the  absence  of  any 
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regular  system  of  international  conference  gave  to  the 
diplomacy  of  the  mailed  fist.  The  improvement  will  not 
be  difficult  to  bring  about  once  Prussianism  is  defeated. 

But  even  more  important  than  improved  machinery  of 
intercourse  is  the  provision  of  a  sanction  which  is  really 
effective  behind  international  right,  both  that  which  is 
defined  in  international  agreements  and  that  which  is  con- 
tained in  such  expedients  as  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  the  principle  of  the  open  door.  That 
brings  us  to  the  question  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas. 


VI.  THE  FREEDOM  OF  THE  SEAS 

THE  Freedom  of  the  Seas  is  a  subject  about  which 
the  greatest  confusion  of  thought  exists.  It  involves 
three  quite  separate  problems.  The  first  is  the  freedom 
of  the  seas  in  time  of  peace.  This  means  the  right  of  the 
merchant  vessels  and  men-of-war  of  all  nations  to  voyage 
without  restraint  over  all  the  oceans  of  the  world  in  search 
of  trade  in  time  of  peace,  so  long  as  they  do  not  commit 
acts  of  piracy  or  hostility  against  other  vessels  or  against 
forts  or  possessions  of  other  states.  This  freedom  was 
wrested  from  Spain  and  Portugal  some  three  centuries  ago 
by  the  British,  who  refused  to  recognise  their  claim  to 
have  the  exclusive  right  to  trade  with  America  and  the 
Indies,  and  therefore  to  prevent  the  ships  of  other  nations 
from  doing  so.  The  freedom  of  the  seas  in  this  sense, 
which  is  an  obvious  principle  of  international  right,  is 
practically  universally  assented  to.  But  it  exists  for  the 
same  reason  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine  or  the  neutrality 
of  Belgium  exists,  because  it  has  had  behind  it  the  armed 
strength  of  a  great  power,  the  fleet  of  the  power  which 
first  vindicated  the  principle.  It  does  not  prevail  of  its 
own  accord.  And  if  British  sea  power  were  destroyed,  if, 
for  instance,  the  German  Navy  were  to  gain  command  of 
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the  sea,  what  security  would  there  be  that  she  would  not 
use  that  power  to  compel  the  cession  of  commercial  advan- 
tages or  coaling  stations,  or  territory,  or  would  not  prohibit 
free  coming  and  going  on  certain  seas,  if  her  position  as 
the  dominant  Power  required  it  ?  A  State  ruled  by  the 
philosophy  of  force  would  certainly  do  so.  Therefore, 
the  only  alternative  to  the  present  freedom  of  the  seas 
secured  by  British  sea  power,  is  a  codification  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  Great  Britain  has  always  maintained  upon 
the  seas,  and  a  combination  of  nations  all  pledged  to  main- 
tain them  inviolate  and  to  go  to  war  with  any  State  which 
challenged  them.  That  is  the  first  principle  to  remember, 
one  which  is  generally  forgotten  in  the  controversy  about 
the  rights  of  neutrals  in  time  of  war,  though  it  is  infinitely 
more  important. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  question  is  the  freedom  of  the 
seas  in  time  of  war.  On  this  there  are  three  prevalent  views, 
represented  by  Germany,  the  neutrals,  and  the  Allies  respec- 
tively. So  far  as  their  views  can  be  ascertained  the  Germans 
wish  it  established  as  a  principle  of  international  right, 
guaranteed  by  all  the  world,  that  in  time  of  war  commerce 
with  neutral  countries  should  be  absolutely  free,  except 
for  actual  munitions  of  war  consigned  to  the  enemy.  The 
ultimate  purpose  is  clear.  It  is  to  increase  the  strength 
of  the  land  Power  at  the  expense  of  the  sea  Power.  If 
Germany  could  make  sure  of  importing  and  exporting 
freely  through  neutral  countries  in  time  of  war,  she  would 
have  enormously  increased  her  chances  of  obtaining  a 
mastery  over  Europe,  which  in  turn  would  enable  her  to 
make  a  bid  for  sea  power  as  well.  At  the  same  time  she 
would  have  done  nothing  to  diminish  the  vulnerability  of 
island  Powers  like  the  United  Kingdom.  The  neutrals, 
headed  by  the  United  States,  take  their  stand  on  the  his- 
toric rights  of  neutrals,  and  are  attempting  to  vindicate 
those  rights,  subject  to  a  minimum  of  necessary  modification 
due  to  changed  conditions,  against  the  inhumanities  of  the 
Central  Powers,  and  the  interference  of  the  Allies  with 
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commerce,  especially  under  the  Order  in  Council  of  March 
II,  1915.  The  motive  is  twofold — to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  neutrals  themselves,  and  to  secure  respect  for 
the  codified  principles  of  international  right  as  the  best 
security  for  future  peace  and  order  which  can  be  rescued 
from  the  present  chaos.  Great  Britain  and  her  Allies 
now  stand  for  the  practically  unrestricted  use  of  sea  power 
to  prevent  materials  entering  Germany,  using  this 
power,  however,  with  as  much  consideration  as  possible 
for  neutral  interests.  Their  motives  are  also  plain — to  put 
the  maximum  of  economic  pressure  on  Germany,  and  in 
the  process  they  have  not  only  abandoned  the  unratified 
Declaration  of  London  (1909),  but  have  infringed  also  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  (1856). 

This  controversy  is  insoluble.  There  is  no  means  of 
adjusting  the  rights  of  belligerents  and  the  commercial 
rights  of  neutrals  in  a  great  war  on  a  basis  of  justice.  To 
begin  with,  the  rights  of  neutrals  represent  comparatively 
unessential  principles  of  international  justice,  compared 
with  the  fundamental  rights  at  stake  in  the  present  war. 
In  the  main  they  are  conditions  which  neutrals  have  been 
able,  in  the  past,  to  extort  under  pressure  from  belligerents, 
or  vice  versa,  or  concessions  to  an  undiscerning  sentimen- 
talism  which  did  not  apprehend  what  were  the  true  securities 
for  peace  and  justice  in  the  world.  The  real  Magna 
Charta  of  human  liberties,  as  we  have  seen,  are  international 
treaties  or  declarations  like  the  neutralization  of  Belgium 
or  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  by  comparison  with  which  the 
commercial  rights  of  neutrals  are  minor  statutes.  Hence 
when  one  of  those  fundamentals  has  been  challenged  there 
ought  in  principle  to  be  no  neutral  rights  and  to  be  no 
neutrals.  Humanity  has  rights  :  for  instance  that  bellige- 
rents should  not  bombard  open  towns  from  the  air,  or 
sink  liners  without  providing  for  passengers  and  crews. 
Nations  have  rights :  to  national  liberty  and  respect  for 
treaties.  But  no  nation  is  entitled  to  say  that  its  rights 
entitle  it  to  obstruct  those  who  are  endeavouring  to  defend 
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international  right  and  liberty.  In  practice  it  is  often 
difficult  for  a  nation  to  make  up  its  mind  as  to  which  side 
is  right.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  do  so  until  there  is  a  great 
extension  in  the  definition  of  international  right.  But  this 
does  not  alter  the  principle  itself. 

Moreover,  it  is  impracticable  for  neutrals  to  vindicate 
neutral  "  rights  "  on  the  high  seas.  Directly  a  nation 
attempts  to  do  so  it  begins  to  take  sides  in  the  war,  either 
by  diplomacy  or  war,  and  then  the  neutral  issue  becomes 
swallowed  up  in  the  larger  issue  about  which  the  war  itself 
is  being  fought.  There  is  no  use  expecting,  therefore,  any 
satisfactory  settlement  of  the  neutral  rights  controversy.  It 
is,  indeed,  Germany's  strongest  card.  We  must  simply  pur- 
sue the  fight  for  right  to  the  end.  Where,  as  at  present,  a 
war  is  being  fought  in  defence  of  one  of  the  great  principles 
of  human  progress  the  belligerent  cannot  forgo  any  humane 
means  of  victory.  He  cannot  hope  to  square  his  pro- 
ceedings with  the  "  rights  "  of  neutrals  as  laid  down  under 
what  is  called  international  law.  He  can  only  persist  in 
his  course  with  as  much  consideration  as  possible,  leaving 
upon  the  neutrals  the  responsibility  of  deciding,  if  the 
situation  becomes  intolerable,  on  which  side  they  will 
employ  their  own  armed  strength. 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  and  most  important  aspect 
of  the  question.  Is  not  sea  power  the  obvious  means  which 
all  nations  must  more  and  more  use,  in  conjunction  perhaps 
with  financial  and  economic  boycott,  to  defend  international 
right  ?  It  is  the  most  mobile  form  of  force.  It  is  the  most 
humane  form  of  torce.  It  can  bring  pressure  on  practically 
every  Power  of  consequence.  It  is  not  by  accident  that 
the  most  liberal  and  law-loving  Power  in  Europe  should 
have  regarded  its  sea  power  as  vital  not  only  to  its  own 
safety  but  to  human  progress,  nor  that  Germany,  seeking 
the  domination  of  the  world,  should  have  been  driven  to 
challenge  its  paramount  position.  It  is  obvious,  indeed, 
that  sea  power  is  and  must  be  the  chief  sanction  behind 
international  liberty  and  right.  It  has  been  the  ultimate 
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sanction  behind  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  which  protected 
national  liberty  in  Europe.  It  has  been  the  sanction 
behind  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  It  has  been  the  invisible 
sanction  behind  all  those  civilized  and  friendly  inter- 
national rights  and  customs  which  the  world  now  takes 
for  granted,  but  which  Germany  would  tear  in  shreds  if 
they  stood  in  the  way  of  her  own  authority  and  power. 
Further,  if  it  is  not  used  as  the  sanction  behind  right  and 
liberty,  it  will  inevitably  be  used  as  the  chief  and  most 
ubiquitous  engine  with  which  to  overthrow  right  and 
liberty.  Napoleon  saw  this.  So  have  the  Prussians. 
If  there  were  no  neutralization  of  Belgium  and  no  Monroe 
Doctrine,  and  no  British  and  American  Navies  behind  them, 
how  long  would  it  be  before  the  long  arm  of  the  German 
mailed  fist  would  make  itself  felt  all  over  the  world  demand- 
ing coaling  stations  here,  commercial  concessions  there, 
territory  somewhere  else,  whenever  its  progress  towards 
ascendancy  required  it,  and  the  victim  could  be  so  isolated 
as  to  be  powerless  to  resist  ? 

Thus,  the  true  wisdom  is  not  to  diminish  but  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  sea  power  against  land  power,  always 
provided  that  that  sea  power  is  used  in  accordance  with 
international  right,  and  to  defend  it.  The  British  themselves 
have  been  sadly  blind  to  this  fact  in  the  past.  Being  the 
chief  guardians  of  international  right  in  the  world  they 
have  for  fifty  years,  in  an  unseeing  and  sentimental  marner, 
been  whittling  away  the  power  of  the  policeman  against  the 
evildoer.  By  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  and  still  more  by  the 
>eclaration  of  London,  they  almost  paralyzed  the  effective- 
less  of  sea  power  in  putting  pressure  on  a  tyrannical  State 

ce  Germany  when  it  tore  up  treaties  and  international 
right.  And  they  did  so  because  they  selfishly  thought 
more  of  their  own  interests  as  a  neutral,  than  of  their 
responsibilities  as  a  great  Power.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  neutrals  have  followed  suit,  and  are  now  endeavour- 
ing in  their  own  immediate  interest,  to  cut  down  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  chief  instrument  which  civilization  possesses 
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with  which  to  restore  freedom  to  Europe  ?  If  we  look  ahead, 
is  it  not  clear  that  as  the  reign  of  international  justice  is 
extended,  neutral  "  rights  "  on  the  high  seas  as  they  are 
at  present  defined  will  steadily  disappear  and  the  "  rights  " 
of  sea  power  will  steadily  increase  ?  Neutrals  will  never 
be  accorded  the  "  right  "  to  hinder  the  vindication  of 
the  great  principles  of  international  right  and  liberty,  they 
will  rather  be  required  to  assist  in  the  work.  And  if  sea 
power  is  to  remain  the  great  means  of  upholding  a  free 
civilization,  neutrals  will  never  be  given  the  "  right  "  to 
nullify  its  economic  effect,  by  being  the  channels  for  trade 
with  the  offending  Power. 

The  practical  conclusions  from  these  principles  are  far- 
reaching,  and  there  is  no  use  attempting  to  define  them  in 
the  midst  of  a  great  war.  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  is 
it  not  the  sound  policy  for  the  Allies  to  base  their  relations 
with  neutral  powers,  upon  them?  Let  them  say  that  there 
are  greater  principles  of  international  right  at  stake  than 
neutral  trading  rights,  that  the  liberty  of  every  State  in 
Europe  is  in  jeopardy  from  the  Prussian  power,  and  that 
they  are  giving  their  lives  and  their  treasure  without  stint  in 
defending  the  very  basis  of  the  present  polity  of  the  world 
— the  independence  of  civilized  sovereign  States,  the  sanctity 
of  treaty  obligations,  both  of  which  are  vital  to  the  future 
of  the  world;  that  they  claim  that  they  are  fulfilling 
the  spirit  of  international  right  more  truly  by  adopting 
any  measures  necessary  to  vindicate  national  liberty,  the 
greatest  of  international  rights,  which  are  consistent  with 
common  humanity,  than  by  imperilling  liberty  by  too 
nice  a  regard  for  the  letter  of  international  instruments 
which  must  pass  away  and  which  were  drawn  up  on  the 
assumption  that  the  day  when  national  liberty  could  be 
challenged  had  gone  by;  that  they  will  respect  the  interests 
of  neutrals  as  far  as  they  possibly  can,  but  that  they 
do  not  admit  the  "  right  "  of  neutrals  to  take  any  measures 
which  will  interfere  with  or  delay  the  main  end  of  vin- 
dicating liberty  in  Europe.  Further,  that  after  the  war 
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or  during  it  they  are  willing  to  enter  an  international 
convention  which  shall  discuss  fully  the  whole  question, 
on  the  understanding,  however,  that  the  first  thing  to  do 
is  to  define  the  essential  rights  of  nations,  and  that  the 
second  is  to  define  the  obligations  of  the  signatory  Powers 
to  defend  those  rights,  and  the  method  by  which  those 
rights  are  to  be  enforced.  When  this  has  been  properly 
done  Great  Britain  will  certainly  assent  to  use  its  sea  power 
only  in  accordance  with  the  letter,  instead  of,  as  it  does 
at  present,  with  the  spirit  of  international  right,  and  will 
indeed  welcome  the  active  and  if  need  be  the  allied  co- 
operation of  other  civilized  States  in  defending  it. 


VII.  CONCLUSIONS 

TOWARDS  the  beginning  of  this  article  it  was  said 
that  the  realization  of  that  happier  world  in  which 
freedom  and  justice  would  reign  depended  entirely  upon 
the  public  spirit,  the  self-sacrifice  and  the  justice  of  the 
individuals  themselves.  That  is  as  true  of  the  interna- 
tional world  as  it  is  of  the  world  within  the  State.  So 
long  as  nations  are  self-centred,  admit  no  responsibility 
for  helping  their  fellows,  and  take  no  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  humanity  as  a  whole,  wars  will  occur.  We  cannot  avoid 
war  by  hating  war.  We  can  only  avoid  war  by  the  same 
method  as  we  can  avoid  collisions  on  a  highway,  by  making 
a  rule  of  the  road,  by  obeying  that  rule  ourselves,  and  by 
helping  to  make  the  lawless  obey  it  also.  Mere  goodwill 
will  never  serve  as  a  substitute  for  law,  whether  on  the  road 
or  between  nations.  As  an  American  paper  wrote  a 
few  weeks  ago :  "  Aversion  to  physical  fighting  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  loving  your  neighbour."  And  in  the  sphere 
of  human  government  loving  your  neighbour  means  setting 
to  work  at  any  cost  to  oneself  to  determine  in  consultation 
with  one's  fellows  how  the  common  affairs  of  the  nations 
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can  be  most  equitably  conducted,  and  then  sparing  neither 
time,  nor  energy,  nor  sacrifice  to  make  those  principles 
prevail.  If  the  great  civilized  powers  do  this,  they  will 
abolish  war.  If  they  do  not,  Armageddon  will  be  pro- 
longed, and  it  will,  sooner  or  later,  return. 

There  were  no  nations  which  needed  to  realize  this 
lesson  more  than  the  peoples  of  the  British  Commonwealth. 
The  poison  of  self-seeking  had  penetrated  through  every 
class  and  every  community  within  it.  It  was  reflected  in 
the  disorganization  of  the  Commonwealth  itself,  in  the  civil 
dissension,  the  class  war,  the  party  divisions,  the  apathy  and 
paralysis  of  public  life.  Fortunately,  the  war  itself  has 
begun  this  reform  in  the  quarter  where  it  most  matters, 
in  the  individual  himself.  The  system  has  not  yet  been 
changed,  but  countless  thousands  of  men  and  women  have 
learned  there  are  greater  things  in  the  world  than  riches  and 
self-indulgence,  that  public  service  is  the  destroyer  of  class 
distinctions  and  economic  barriers,  that  happiness  lies  in 
active  work  for  a  great  cause.  They  have  learnt  to  admire 
that  self-sacrifice,  thoroughness  and  subordination  of  seit 
to  the  community  which  is  the  strength  of  the  Prussian 
system,  and  to  realize  that  if  the  Commonwealth  is  to  survive 
and  unity  to  be  restored,  they  must  develop  these  qualities 
for  themselves.  They  have  seen  that  somehow  or  other 
the  slovenliness,  the  slack  sense  of  public  duty,  the  belief 
in  high  sentiments  instead  of  high  conduct,  the  glorification 
of  rights  over  duties,  which  has  been  the  root  of  our 
troubles,  in  politics,  in  industry,  in  organization,  in  the 
armies,  must  be  got  rid  of.  And  fortunately  the  war  has 
not  only  made  many  see  that  it  must  be  so,  but  has  inspired 
them  to  begin  the  reform  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be 
made,  by  setting  to  work  to  do  their  own  duty  in  their  own 
sphere  as  thoroughly  and  selflessly  as  they  can. 

And  if  at  times  depression  besets  us,  it  is  well  to  remember 

that  for  all  their  faults  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth 

have  not  been  false  to  its  principles  and  its  traditions.     Not 

only  have  four  million  men  from  the  British  Isles  given 
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themselves  voluntarily  to  the  service  of  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  public  right,  but  the  Dominions  have  made  provision 
for  contributing  more  than  900,000  men  to  the  common  cause, 
and  India  itself,  touched  by  the  same  high  fire,  has  sent 
men  and  money  with  a  generous  hand.  This  is  the  most 
hopeful  augury  of  the  times.  For  it  means  that  these 
young  communities,  at  the  beginning  of  a  career  which 
must,  before  many  years  are  past,  make  them  collectively 
far  more  important  than  Great  Britain,  have  dedicated 
themselves  to  that  same  cause  of  freedom  and  justice  in 
human  affairs  which  Britain  itself  has  always  upheld.  In 
essence  the  war  is  a  renewal  of  that  ancient  struggle  for 
liberty  which  has  devastated  all  the  centuries  of  history 
The  longer  the  war  lasts,  the  more  certainly  will  liberty 
prevail.  For  the  free  Commonwealth  is  founded  not  upon 
fear,  but  upon  the  devotion  of  its  citizens  to  the  right,  and 
every  day  that  passes  strengthens  their  conviction  in  the 
justice  of  their  cause,  and  their  determination  to  see  it 
through.  Victory  is  not  yet.  Heavy  sacrifices  and  heavy 
burdens  have  yet  to  be  borne.  But  who  can  doubt  that 
right  will  prevail,  if  we  endure  to  the  end? 
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I.  FIRST  PRINCIPLES 

THE  present  moment,  when  we  can  look  back  over 
eighteen  months  of  war,  and  must  already  be  looking 
forward  to  the  problems  of  the  days  after  the  war,  invites 
a  few  reflections  on  the  economic  condition  of  the  nation, 
and  on  the  conditions  which  are  necessary  for  national 
wealth  and  welfare.  These  are  subjects  with  regard  to 
which  profound  and  widespread  fallacies  hold  sway,  fallacies 
which  after  the  war  may,  indeed,  work  us  infinite  harm. 
To-day  seems  to  offer  a  golden  opportunity  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  those  in  authority  to  spread  the  light.  All 
that  can  be  attempted  in  the  following  pages  is  to  present 
a  few  governing  considerations,  which  may  perhaps  excite 
further  reflection. 

The  true  foundations  of  a  nation's  welfare,  as  the  war 
has  revealed  to  us,  are  not  wholly  economic.  They  lie, 
indeed,  not  only  or  mainly  in  the  possession  of  material 
wealth,  but  rather  as  the  French  have  shown  us  in  such 
splendid  measure  in  the  unity,  the  spirit,  the  strength,  the 
skill,  and  the  common  patriotism  of  its  people.  Men  do 
not  live  and  die  to  produce  and  spend  material  wealth  but, 
as  the  Greeks  knew,  to  achieve  in  a  community  the  har- 
monious development  of  their  highest  faculties  of  thought 
and  action.  Material  wealth  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but 
merely  a  means  to  the  existence  of  an  educated,  skilled  and 
virile  population.  But,  while  the  true  aim  of  life  is  not 
material  but  spiritual,  the  harmonious  development  of  the 
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individual  is  only  possible  if  he  can  provide  properly 
for  his  material  wants  and  maintain  a  reasonable  standard 
of  living.  Material  wealth,  while  a  means,  is  an  essential 
means,  the  necessary  basis  of  a  healthy  life.  And  in  modern 
times  in  a  well-ordered  and  united  community,  a  sufficient 
basis  of  material  wealth  should  be  possible  for  all  except 
the  worthless.  If  the  productive  energies  of  a  modern 
nation  were  exercised  at  their  highest  point,  if  there  were  a 
united  effort  in  the  service  of  the  community  by  the  forces 
of  capital  and  labour,  if  there  were  a  properly  balanced 
distribution  of  wealth,  it  should  be  possible  for  everyone, 
who  is  willing  to  work,  to  find  the  means  to  live  the  life  of  a 
decent  citizen. 

Unfortunately  in  the  long  days  of  peace  we  have  almost 
forgotten  we  are  a  community,  and  that  nothing  that  is 
done  or  left  undone  either  by  individuals  or  by  classes  is 
without  its  effect,  beneficial  or  injurious  as  the  case  may  be, 
on  their  fellows.  If  the  rich  become  too  rich  and  spend 
their  riches  on  luxurious  and  idle  living,  they  turn  the 
productive  energies  of  the  nation  into  useless  channels 
in  order  to  satisfy  their  unnecessary  demands,  and,  by  this 
means,  help  to  leave  unsatisfied  the  necessary  wants  of 
their  poorer  fellows  :  if  labour,  seeing  wealth  ill-distributed, 
the  few  too  rich  and  the  many  poverty-stricken,  is  so  filled 
with  a  sense  of  injustice  that,  instead  of  working  its  hardest 
to  increase  the  sum  of  national  wealth,  it  restricts  output, 
it  injures  the  community  no  less.  By  such  a  policy  it 
damages  the  rich,  no  doubt,  but  in  so  doing  it  deeply 
injures  morally  and  materially  both  itself  and  the  whole 
community.  A  man  can  neither  live  in  idleness  nor 
deliberately  day  in  and  day  out  work  below  his  best  whether 
in  quality  or  quantity  without  moral  damage.  Further,  the 
only  way  of  ensuring  a  sufficient  standard  of  living  to  all  is 
for  all  to  work  their  best  and  produce  as  much  as  they  can. 
If  the  present  national  income  of  this  country,  or  in  other 
words  the  value  of  the  product  created  by  its  labour  and 
capital,  were  equally  divided  between  every  adult  man, 
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then  the  income  of  every  such  man  would  be  about  £195 
a  year,  no  more  and  no  less  ;  if  it  were  equally  divided 
between  every  individual,  then  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  would  receive  about  .£49  a  year.  These  are  not 
princely  figures,  though  they  are  more  than  a  vast  number 
earn  to-day.  They  can  be  increased,  but  only  in  one  way, 
and  that  is  by  the  greater  co-operation  and  effort  of  capital 
and  labour  in  the  production  of  wealth.  If  the  population 
is  contented,  well-educated,  skilled,  energetic  and  well- 
organised  ;  if  the  nation's  capital  wealth  is  large  ;  if  the 
direction  of  capital  is  skilful  and  broad  minded  ;  if  full  use 
is  allowed  of  all  the  best  mechanical  appliances  ;  if  the 
nation's  wealth  is  so  distributed  as  to  encourage  consump- 
tion not  of  a  useless  and  demoralising  and  luxurious  nature 
by  the  few,  but  of  a  kind  which  will  add  to  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  ;  if  the  relations  between 
labour  and  capital  are  such  that  both  can  co-operate  in 
union  and  harmony,  then  the  material  basis  of  a  prosperous 
community  will  have  been  laid,  and  its  social  life  will  be 
healthy.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  friction  between  capital 
and  labour  is  intense  ;  if,  instead  of  co-operating  in  the 
production  of  wealth,  they  are  desperately  fighting  a  trench 
warfare  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  ;  if  the 
distribution  of  wealth  is  so  unequal  as  to  excite  discontent 
and  a  rankling  sense  of  injustice,  and  to  reduce  the  con- 
suming powers  of  a  large  section  of  the  people  ;  if  the 
population  is  ignorant  and  badly  educated ;  if  higher  wages, 
instead  of  leading  to  increased  output  and  greater  saving, 
simply  mean  that  less  work  is  done  and  less  wealth  pro- 
duced ;  if  labour-saving  devices  and  the  free  employment 
of  labour  are  resisted  ;  if  the  capitalist  class  or  any  part  of  it 
is  intolerant,  or  idle  or  spendthrift ;  if  employers  pay  less 
attention  to  increasing  production  and  seeking  new  markets 
than  to  keeping  costs  low  by  keeping  wages  low  ;  then  the 
production  and  increase  of  wealth  will  be  -pro  tanto  reduced, 
there  will  be  so  much  less  to  go  round,  the  material  basis 
of  society  will  be  unsound  and  its  moral  tone  unhealthy. 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  draw  the  moral  with  regard  to  the 
England  of  to-day.  We  are  not  a  united  community  ; 
there  are  deep  divisions  which  impede  both  the  production 
and  the  proper  distribution  of  wealth,  and  some  permanent 
cure  must  be  found  when  the  war  is  over  for  both  these 
evils.  In  the  past,  the  problem  of  distribution  has  engaged 
most  attention.  But  it  is  essential  to  realise  that  whatever 
may  be  the  proper  method  of  reforming  the  distribution  of 
wealth,  increased  production  is  the  necessary  basis  of 
every  advance.  The  upward  movement  of  the  working 
classes  can  only  be  effectually  promoted  by  increasing  the 
sum  total  of  production.  By  substantially  increasing 
output  both  employers  and  labour  gain,  and  to  think  that 
either  class  can  benefit  permanently  by  the  cutting  down  of 
wages  and  profits  instead  is  the  worst  of  fallacies.  The 
present  distribution  of  wealth  may  be,  or  rather  certainly 
is,  bad,  but  it  is  only  made  worse  by  the  restriction  of 
output,  the  evil  effects  of  which  are  bound  to  fall  most  on 
the  poorest  classes  of  all. 

But  energy  in  production,  wise  at  all  times,  in  war  time 
becomes  imperative.  With  the  best  will  in  the  world  we 
cannot  at  this  moment  find  the  permanent  remedy  for  our 
ills.  Meanwhile  the  demand  for  munitions  and  exports  of 
all  kinds  is  unlimited.  It  can  only  be  met  if  in  reply  both 
capital  and  labour  are  ready  to  put  forth  their  utmost 
efforts. 

The  contrast  between  the  position  in  this  country  and 
in  France  is  striking.  A  mission  to  France,  consisting  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  and 
of  Labour  and  other  members  of  the  Munitions  Depart- 
ment, has  recently  issued  its  report  with  regard  to  labour 
conditions  in  the  munitions  factories  of  that  country. 
"  Women,"  it  is  stated  in  the  report  published  in  the 
Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette,  "  of  whom  many  thousands 
are  employed  in  munitions  factories  work  with  a  goodwill 
which  is  most  impressive ;  this  spirit  is  also  evident  in  the 
case  of  the  male  workers.  The  men  have  apparently 
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welcomed  the  introduction  of  women  into  the  factories, 
and  are  doing  everything  they  can  to  instruct  and  co- 
operate with  them  in  increasing  the  output  of  munitions." 
"  There  is  no  restriction  as  to  the  work  which  women  may 
do."  "  It  is  stated  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  on  small 
work  the  output  of  female  labour  equals,  and,  in  some  cases, 
excels  that  of  male  labour  ;  while  in  heavier  work  within 
limits  women  are  of  practically  the  same  value  as  men." 
"  In  many  cases  a  man  teaches  a  woman,  who  then  takes 
his  place,  and  teaches  another  woman  and  so  on.  It  is 
stated  that  in  a  few  cases  men  objected  to  this  system  at 
first,  but  such  objections  have  long  ago  disappeared." 
"  The  introduction  of  unskilled  male  and  female  labour 
has  not  in  France  presented  the  difficulties  experienced  in 
this  country.  Trade  Union  conditions  as  regards  wages  and 
labour  have  been  practically  suspended,  and  workpeople 
who  show  ability  are  permitted  to  specialise  in  the  more 
skilled  operations.  No  strikes  have  taken  place  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  and  there  have  been  no  applications 
for  general  advances  in  wages.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
male  labour  employed,  however,  is  military,  many  of  the 
men  being  those  who  have  been  mobilised  but  found  unfit 
for  active  service." 

The  report  concludes  by  remarking  that  "  It  appears  to 
the  mission  that  the  increase  of  production  in  France  is 
due  to  one  cause,  and  one  only,  and  that  is  the  patriotic 
enthusiasm  which  exists  there."  It  is  that  same  spirit  of 
public  service  which  will  enable  us  to  solve  our  difficulties 
at  home. 


II.  PRODUCTION  DURING  WAR 

IN  previous  numbers  of  THE  ROUND  TABLE  stress  has 
been  laid  on  an  understanding  of  the  manner  in  which 
wars  are  paid  for  by  a  nation  and  financed  by  a  Government, 
on  the  probability  that  the  present  war  will  be  decided 
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largely  by  the  relative  power  of  the  belligerents  to  endure 
the  economic  and  financial  strain  involved,  and  on  the 
consequent  necessity  of  the  whole  nation — every  man  and 
woman  in  it,  as  well  as  the  Government — taking  every  step 
possible  to  place  themselves  in  such  a  position  that  they 
can  continue  the  struggle  indefinitely  or  at  the  very  least 
longer  than  their  foes. 

Every  development  of  the  war  tends  to  justify  these 
arguments.  The  strain  is  growing  greater  on  all  belligerents 
and  will  quickly  increase.  It  is  revealed  by  rapidly  rising 
prices,  unfavourable  foreign  exchanges,  increasing  difficulty 
of  purchasing  imports,  growing  difficulties  of  transport,  the 
reduction  and  depreciation  of  national  capital  and  in  the 
blockaded  countries  an  actual  lack  of  raw  materials.  These 
symptoms  are  to  some  extent  veiled  by  the  inflation  of 
credit,  the  great  industrial  activity  due  to  war  demands  and 
the  rapid  circulation  and  transfer  of  wealth.  But  they  are 
bound  to  come  more  and  more  to  the  front.  What  is 
happening  in  effect  is  that  every  nation,  whether  owing  to 
artificial  restrictions  or  owing  to  the  diminution  in  its 
capital  and  income  available  for  exchange  with  foreign 
nations,  is  being  more  and  more  driven  to  rely  on  its  own 
resources. 

In  these  circumstances  for  every  man  to  understand  the 
bases  of  national  wealth  and  economic  endurance  is  not  an 
academic  and  theoretical  exercise,  but  a  matter  of  the  highest 
and  most  immediate  practical  importance.  The  Press  and 
the  politicians  may  preach  economy  daily,  but,  unless  the 
people  understand  why  they  should  economise,  they  will 
either  not  economise  at  all  or  economise  wrongly  ;  the 
working-man  may  be  daily  exhorted  to  the  greatest  efforts 
in  production,  but,  unless  he  understands  why  it  is  vital 
that  he  should  produce,  his  ears  may  continue  for  ever  to 
be  stopped  by  prejudices  fatal  indeed  to  his  own  welfare  and 
that  of  his  brothers-in-arms  but  deeply  ingrained  and 
springing  from  the  roots  of  ancient  bitterness.  Yet,  if  all 
of  us  clearly  understood  that  by  refusing  to  exert  our 
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energies  to  the  utmost  in  production,  and  by  refusing  to 
reduce,  as  far  as  we  could,  our  consumption  of  necessaries, 
and  to  cut  off  altogether  consumption  of  what  are  not 
necessaries,  we  were  ourselves  actually  "  comforting  the 
king's  enemies  "  there  is  no  one  of  us  who  would  not  change 
his  course.  If  we  only  had  the  imagination  to  see  our 
comrades  in  the  trenches,  and  to  experience  in  spirit  their 
hardships,  there  is  nothing  we  would  not  do  to  help  them. 
The  little  sacrifice  of  working  our  hardest,  and  saving  what 
we  can  is  difficult  for  us,  not  because  we  are  indifferent  or 
unpatriotic,  but  because  we  do  not  understand. 

Yet  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  understand.  The  funda- 
mental problem  of  war  economy,  which  is  all  that  it  is 
really  necessary  that  we  should  grasp,  is  a  simple  one.  It 
has  been  referred  to  already  above.  At  the  risk  of  repeating 
it  ad  nauseam,  let  us  briefly  restate  it. 

A  nation  lives  and  fights,  not  on  what  its  ancestors  have 
produced,  or  what  its  descendants  will  produce,  but  on 
what  its  citizens  by  the  united  efforts  of  labour  and  capital 
are  actually  producing  from  day  to  day  and  month  to  month. 
What  a  nation  produces,  it  either  consumes  at  once  or  adds 
to  its  capital  stock  or  exchanges  with  other  nations  for  other 
things,  which  it  does  not  itself  produce,  but  wants.  The 
bulk  of  what  is  produced  it  consumes  quickly.  If  it  pro- 
duces less  than  the  maximum  which  is  possible  or  produces 
the  wrong  things,  it  may  fail,  when  otherwise  victory  may 
be  within  its  grasp.  Let  us  produce  every  ounce  of  all  the 
munitions  and  military  equipment  we  possibly  can.  We 
shall  not  have  too  much  for  ourselves  and  our  allies.  It 
makes  no  difference,  so  far  as  production  is  concerned, 
whether  we  pay  our  way  by  taxation  or  by  loan.  In  either 
case  we  live  and  fight  on  what  we  produce  from  day  to  day 
We  cannot  eat  the  food  which  next  harvest  will  produce  or 
fire  the  shells  which  will  be  made  two  or  three  or  five  years 
hence.  What  we  want  now,  we  must  make  now  or  buy 
now,  and  if  labour  produces  less  than  it  can,  either  by  re- 
fusing to  agree  to  "  dilution  "  or  by  restriction  of  output 
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or  in  any  other  way,  it  is  unconsciously  but  no  less  really 
doing  its  best  to  rivet  the  yoke  of  Prussia  on  the  world. 
For  a  nation  can  by  the  utmost  efforts  and  the  most  united 
co-operation  of  its  labour  and  capital  only  produce  a  certain 
amount  of  wealth,  i.e.  of  goods  and  services  of  all  kinds. 
As  men  are  drafted  off,  not  to  produce  wealth,  but  to  fight, 
as  the  demand  for  munitions  of  all  kinds  becomes  greater 
and  greater,  so  does  the  balance  available  for  the  uses  of  the 
civil  population  and  for  exchange  against  the  products  of 
other  nations  become  smaller  and  smaller.  If  the  national 
production  from  day  to  day  is  not  enough  to  meet  all  these 
needs,  then  this  national  income  must  be  supplemented, 
if  and  so  long  as  that  is  possible,  by  the  sale  of  that  portion 
of  the  nation's  capital  assets  which  foreign  countries  will 
buy.  That  is  the  reason  why  we  are  selling  our  American 
securities.  The  Government's  scheme  for  mobilising  all 
our  American  securities  is  due  to  the  fact  that  our  produc- 
tion of  wealth  is  not  now  great  enough  to  meet  our  con- 
sumption, civil  and  military,  without  being  supplemented 
by  the  sale  of  some  of  our  capital  assets  in  return  for  the 
imports  we  and  our  allies  must  have  from  America.  While 
our  liquid  capital  assets  last,  we  can  continue  to  buy  from 
abroad  all  that  we  want.  But  let  us  not  assume  that  we 
can  go  on  for  ever  making  both  ends  meet  in  this  easy 
manner.  No  doubt  our  liquid  capital  assets — or  in  other 
words  the  wealth  we  have  accumulated  out  of  past  national 
savings — are  large.  Fortunately,  too,  the  Americans  are 
prosperous  enough  to  buy  them.  But  it  is  as  well  to  re- 
member that  we  can  only  sell  our  American  securities  once. 
When  we  have  once  bartered  away  our  capital,  we  cannot 
do  it  again.  It  is  of  course  possible  that,  even  when  we 
have  got  through  our  capital,  the  Americans  may  be  ready 
to  sell  us  what  we  want  on  credit,  but,  if  we  are  going  to 
let  our  power  to  continue  the  war  depend  on  that,  we  are 
taking  a  wholly  unjustifiable  risk.  It  is  clear  as  noonday 
that  at  our  present  rate  we  are  living  far  beyond  our  income, 
mainly  no  doubt  because  we  have  our  allies  to  help.  But 
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to  give  that  help  is  a  condition  of  victory  which  we  cannot 
evade,  and  which  we  must  continue  in  greater  or  less  degree. 
If  then  we  are  to  put  ourselves  in  a  position  to  go  on  in- 
definitely, we  are  bound  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  make  our 
national  income  meet  our  national  expenditure,  military 
and  civilian.     It  may  be  considered  as  certain  that  we  cannot 
cut  down  to  any  extent  our  military  expenditure.     There- 
fore we  must  either  increase  our  national  income,  or  reduce 
our  civilian  expenditure.     There  is  no  other  way.     We  can 
increase  our  national  income  only  by  greater  production  ; 
we  can  reduce  our  civilian  expenditure  only  by  greater 
saving.     If  those  who  can  produce  do  not  produce  all  they 
can,  and  if  those  who  can  save  do  not  save  all  they  can, 
it  is  we  and  not  our  enemies  who  will  first  reach  economic 
exhaustion.     In  a  war  of  exhaustion  a  nation  which  pro- 
duces and  saves  with  all  its  strength  will  beat  a  nation  which 
produces  and  saves  with  half  or  three-quarters  of  its  strength. 
But  it  is  not  so  much  complete  exhaustion — an  exhaustion 
which  will  bring  us  to  a  dead-stop — that  we  need  fear  for 
a  long  time  yet.     Probably  none  of  the  belligerents  are  yet 
near  that  point.     It  is  rather  that  we  shall  fail  to  exert  our 
full  strength  to  make  that  final  push  which  will  demand 
unlimited  supplies  of  materials  of  war,  both  for  ourselves 
and  our  allies.     We  shall  find  it  more  difficult  to  buy  from 
abroad  ;    our  difficulties  of  transport  may  become  increas- 
ingly serious  ;   but  yet  we  shall  not  develop  to  the  highest 
pitch  our  resources  at  home.     There  is,  for  instance,  still 
untapped  a  vast  supply  of  female  labour  which  with  free  and 
unrestricted  entry  into  industry  might  enormously  increase 
our  production.     Thus   we   shall   run  the   danger  of  an 
inconclusive  peace.     It  may  be  that  some  essential  sub- 
stances may  fail  the  Central  Powers  and  bring  them  to  a 
stop.     But  it  is  unlikely.     If  they  have  made  themselves — 
at  great  sacrifice  no  doubt — self-supporting,  then  they  can 
continue  somehow  or  other  to  fight  for  a  long  time.     Many 
people,  who  fail  to  think  clearly,  have  a  vague  idea  that 
every  nation  has  a  certain  amount  of  "money"  and  that 
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when  its  "  money "  has  given  out,  it  must  stop.  But 
"  money"  is  merely  the  machinery  which  veils  the  economic 
basis  of  society.  What  if  a  nation  lives  not  on  its  "  money," 
but  on  the  things  which  its  work  and  skill,  its  labour  and 
capital  enable  it  to  produce.  What  if  by  the  utmost 
exertion  it  can  go  on  just  producing  all  it  wants  for  its 
people  and  its  army  ?  What  is  there  to  stop  it,  if  it 
considers  the  sacrifices  it  has  to  endure  a  small  price  to  pay 
for  victory  ?  Is  not  the  question  then  a  psychological 
rather  than  an  economic  one — one  nation's  spirit  and 
endurance  pitted  against  another's.  And  are  not  the  odds 
in  favour  of  the  nation  whose  men  not  only  fight  hardest, 
but  work  hardest,  and  are  ready  to  endure  and  sacrifice 
most  ? 

It  is  fortunate  for  us  that  we  still  have  great  inherited 
advantages  over  Germany.  We  are  not  yet  forced,  nor 
shall  we  ever  wholly  be  forced,  to  live  only  on  what  we  can 
provide  by  our  own  labour.  Our  liquid  foreign  securities 
are  so  great  that  we  are  still  able  (at  the  expense  indeed  of 
becoming  poorer),  by  selling  them  to  obtain  in  exchange 
many  things  which  we  want,  though  the  pressure  on  us  too 
is  bound  to  grow,  as  our  liquid  capital  is  reduced.  We 
started  with  far  greater  advantages  than  Germany.  The 
faster  we  dissipate  our  liquid  capital,  the  more  we  weaken 
ourselves.  Moreover  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  more 
)f  these  capital  assets  we  possess  at  the  end  of  the  war  the 
greater  will  be  our  power  of  competing  successfully 
igainst  Germany.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  loans  to  our 
Allies  represent  capital  to  us  also,  but  it  is  not  available 
now  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  all  these  loans  will  be 

tepaid. 
The  enormous   advantage   that   our  great   investments 
abroad  and  our  great  trade  have  been  to  us  hitherto  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  present  exchange  rates  in  different  centres. 
The  pressure  on  a  nation  to  rely  purely  on  its  own  resources 
can  perhaps  be  best  measured  roughly  by  the  state  of  its 
foreign  exchanges.     The  following  table,  though  incom- 
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plete,  indicates  the  percentage  of  depreciation  in  the  rates 
of  foreign  exchange  existing  at  the  date  these  pages  were 
written  : — 

DEPRECIATION  IN  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  RATES. 


New 

London 

Sweden 

Holland 

Switzer- 

York 

land 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

England 

2 

— 

6 

7 

I 

France 

12* 

II 

— 

— 

— 

Russia 

— 

69 

— 

— 

— 

Italy 

— 

26| 

— 

— 

— 

Germany    . 

22£ 

— 

24 

26J 

23i 

Austria 

~~  " 

"  ~~" 

—  — 

"  '  " 

40 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  greatest  depreciation  in  exchange 
is  suffered  by  Russia.  Austria  comes  next  with  a  deprecia- 
tion of  40  per  cent.  Germany  and  Italy  are  about  equal, 
the  depreciation  of  the  mark  varying  between  22^  per  cent, 
and  26^  per  cent,  and  Italy's  depreciation  being  about 
26^  per  cent.  Then  a  long  way  better  France  comes  with 
a  depreciation  of  II  per  cent,  or  12  per  cent.  England  is 
best  of  all  with  an  unfavourable  percentage  of  only  2  per 
cent,  in  New  York,  which  is  by  far  the  most  important 
exchange,  up  to  7  per  cent,  in  Holland.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  depreciation  of  the  exchange  measures 
the  additional  cost  of  imports  to  the  country  in  question. 
Russia  has  to  pay  69  per  cent,  for  any  imports,  except  in 
cases  in  which  by  exceptional  Government  arrangements 
we  extend  our  credit  to  provide  means  of  payment.  Austria 
pays  40  per  cent,  more  ;  Germany  between  22  per  cent,  and 
26^  per  cent.  more.  Our  very  favourable  position,  it  should 
be  repeated,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  selling  our  capital 
assets  to  pay  for  our  current  imports.  Germany's  exchange 
is  far  worse  than  ours.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  sign  of 
economic  and  financial  weakness.  It  is  due  mainly  no  doubt 
to  our  blockade  of  Germany's  exports  which  it  is  essential 
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we  should  maintain.  Its  real  significance  as  affecting  the 
war  depends  on  whether  Germany  can  continue  to  find  what 
she  must  have  for  her  army  and  her  people  without  great 
purchases  abroad.  There  is  no  indication  that  she  cannot. 
While  it  is  satisfactory  therefore  that  Germany  should  be 
showing  this  weakness  as  regards  foreign  trade,  it  is  far 
from  being  decisive.  The  fact  that  the  Russian  exchange 
has  been  depreciated  for  a  year  between  40  per  cent,  and 
70  per  cent,  is  sufficient  proof  that  an  unfavourable  exchange 
does  not  stop  a  nation  fighting. 

The  example  of  Austria-Hungary  is  an  indication  of  the 
power  of  any  nation  to  find  the  means  to  fight,  if  it  has  to. 
Before  the  war  Austria-Hungary  was  considered  to  be  some- 
what of  a  pauper  among  nations.  Her  credit  was  bad. 
She  borrowed  money  wherever  she  could.  Her  finances 
were  not  satisfactory.  Yet  for  eighteen  months  she  has 
maintained  huge  armies  in  the  field.  Her  currency,  it  is 
true,  is  greatly  depreciated  ;  she  is  suffering  badly  from 
very  high  prices  ;  she  is  desperately  short  of  some  materials 
at  any  rate  ;  leather,  for  instance,  is  so  scarce  that  the  poor 
keep  their  children  from  going  to  school,  because  they  have 
no  shoes.  Rubber,  too,  is  not  to  be  had.  Owing  to  great 
shortage  and  high  prices  life  is  hard.  Yet  industry  is 
on  the  whole  very  flourishing,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  em- 
ployment. In  November,  1914,  a  War  Loan  of  £138,000,000 
was  raised;  in  July,  1915,  one  of  £146,000,000  ;  and  in 
November,  1915,  one  of  £250,000,000.  Such  figures  would 
before  the  war  have  been  considered  incredible.  They  are 
possible  because  of  great  inflation  of  credit  and  currency. 
Austria-Hungary  can  continue,  because  the  labour  of  her 
people  somehow  produces  for  her  army  and  her  civilian 
population  enough  to  get  on  with.  She  may  face  financial 
bankruptcy  after  the  war.  But  such  considerations  are  not 
decisive  during  war.  If  her  people  consider  the  struggle 
worth  any  sacrifice,  they  can  continue  to  fight  while  they 
can  produce  munitions  of  war,  and  beyond  that  enough  just 
to  make  both  ends  meet  for  the  civil  population. 
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It  may  be  said  that,  even  if  economic  difficulties  do  not 
force  a  nation  to  stop,  sooner  or  later  financial  difficulties 
must.  No  nation  can  go  on  raising  gigantic  loans  for  ever. 
That  is  true.  But  in  war  time  the  financial  aspect,  vastly 
important  as  it  is,  is  subordinate  to  the  economic.  So  great 
during  the  last  year  of  the  American  Civil  War  of  1861  were 
the  financial  difficulties  of  the  Southern  States  and  so  heavy 
the  depreciation  of  their  currency  that  the  exchange  value 
of  $100  of  paper  money  was  not  far  above  $i.  Yet  that 
did  not  stop  the  South  from  fighting  for  many  months, 
notwithstanding  that  complete  bankruptcy  inevitably  faced 
them,  when  the  war  was  over.  The  methods  employed  by 
a  Government  to  finance  a  war  are  indeed  of  first-rate 
importance,  and,  if  wrong,  may  do  untold  damage.  Yet, 
if  the  people  are  prepared  for  any  material  sacrifice  to  win, 
lack  of  "  money  "  will  not  stop  them,  provided  always  they 
can  produce  or  buy  what  they  and  their  armies  and  fleets 
must  have. 

The  possession  of  a  large  amount  of  capital  in  invest- 
ments abroad  and  the  income  received  therefrom,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made,  gives  England,  it  is  true, 
a  great  reserve  of  financial  power  as  compared  with  her 
enemies.  And  this,  so  far  as  income  is  concerned,  while 
it  is  being  reduced  by  the  sale  of  our  American  securities, 
will  by  no  means  wholly  disappear.  We  shall  continue 
to  receive  a  large  sum  in  interest  from  abroad,  because 
there  will  be  a  large  portion  of  our  foreign  securities 
for  which  we  cannot  in  any  case  find  buyers.  It  is  this 
"  unearned  "  national  income,  which  enables  us  to  stand 
taxation  so  much  more  easily  than  other  countries.  In 
the  main,  however,  like  all  other  belligerents,  we  shall 
be  forced  to  rely  on  the  product  and  income  of  our 
own  labour.  Like  all  other  belligerents  too,  in  order  to 
raise  the  necessary  money,  we  shall  be  driven  along  the 
same  financial  road  of  inflation  of  credit.  The  more  we 
can  produce,  and  the  more  we  can  save,  the  less  serious  will 
be  the  results.  But,  while  our  expenditure  is  on  the 
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present  scale,  we  cannot  avoid  it.  Inflation  of  credit  means 
rising  prices,  unfavourable  exchanges,  and  an  unsound 
financial  position.  Our  enemies  are  already  suffering  from 
these  evil  effects  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  we  are.  It  is 
in  these  ways  that  we  too  will  suffer,  and  what  we  must  do 
is  so  to  produce  and  save  that,  when  our  foes  are  exhausted, 
we  shall  still  have  resources  which  will  enable  us  to 
continue  the  struggle. 


III.  PRODUCTION  IN  PEACE 

IT  is  not  too  early  to  begin  to  consider  our  economic 
position    after    the    war.     The    main    outlines    of   the 
problem  are  already  fairly  clear.     In  the  first   place,   as 
compared  with  the  pre-war  period  we  shall  suffer  from  the 
following  disadvantages  : 

(a)  We  shall  have  lost  by  death,  wounds  and  disease  the 
services  of  a  considerable  number  of  our  best  men. 

(b)  We  shall  be  poorer.     A  great   deal  of  capital  will 
have  been  destroyed.     We  shall  have  sold  the  best  of  our 
foreign  securities,  and  our  national  plant  will  be  to  some 
extent  impaired  and  depreciated  ; 

(c)  Our  financial  machinery  will  be  out  of  order.     We 
shall   be    suffering   from   inflation,   and   our   financial   in- 
stitutions will  be  more  or  less  tied  up.     There  will  be  less 
capital  for  the  advancement  of  industry,  and  capital,  being 
scarce,  will  be  dear.     Interest  rates  for  long  loans  will  be 
high.     High  interest  eats  away  profits  quickly,  and  acts 
as  a  heavy  load  on  industry. 

(d)  There  will  be  severe  internal  dislocation.     Millions 
of  soldiers  will  be  discharged  ;  millions  of  munition  workers 
will  lose  their  employment.     Nothing  to  equal  such  dis- 
location will  ever   before   have   been   known.     Moreover, 
we  shall  be  faced  by  all  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  free 
dilution  of  labour,  and  the  employment  of  women  ;  from 
promises  of  the  re-instatement  of  soldiers  ;  from  promises 
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by  the  Government  of  a  return  to  pre-war  conditions  as 
regards  Trade  Union  restrictions  ;  from  cessation  of  separa- 
tion allowances  and  war  bonuses. 

(e)  There  will  be  external  dislocation  caused  by  inter- 
national   hatreds,    destruction    of   foreign    markets,    dis- 
location of  labour  and  capital  in  other  countries,  and  so 
forth. 

(f)  Heavy  taxation  will  be  a  great  burden  on  many  sec- 
tions   of    the    population,     especially    those    with    fixed 
incomes. 

(g)  In  England  it  seems  that  we  must  suffer  still  from 
the  greatest  handicap  of  all,  the  continuing  struggle  between 
capital  and  labour,  with  its  ensuing  damage  not  only  to  both 
sides,  but  to  the  whole  community. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  shall  still  have  all  the  essentials 
for  the  rapid  production  of  wealth,  if  we  know  how  to  use 
them. 

(i)  Our  national  plant  will  be  practically  undamaged 
by  war,  even  if  it  requires  repair  ; 

(ii)  Our  labour  force,  though  reduced  somewhat  by 
death  and  disease,  will  be  on  the  whole  intact. 

(iii)  Our  financial  machinery,  though  strained,  will  also 
be  intact. 

Therefore,  we  shall  ha\e  at  our  command  the  chief 
elements  in  the  production  of  wealth.  Our  difficulties 
will  be  mainly  those  caused  by  dislocation  and  by  the 
reduction  in  our  supplies  of  capital.  On  the  first  point, 
something  can  be  done  to  minimise  the  effects  of  dislocation 
here  and  abroad,  and  in  giving  general  strategic  advice  to 
industry  by  the  creation  of  a  department  which  would 
act  as  a  sort  of  General  Staff  for  industry.  It  would  be 
idle  to  suppose  that  in  a  sphere  so  vast  and  complicated 
as  modern  industry,  any  government  or  semi-govern- 
ment direction  can  take  the  place  of  the  expert  initiative 
of  countless  private  individuals.  But  undoubtedly  more 
could  be  done  by  co-operative  effort  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  industry  in  the  way  of  discovering  and  supplying 
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markets,  estimating  demand,  and  combining  the  financial 
and  industrial  forces  of  the  country,  and  possibly  of  the 
Empire  as  well. 

On  the  second  point — namely,  the  supply  of  capital 
—all  turns  upon  increased  production,  coupled  with 
continued  economy  in  the  consumption  of  unnecessary 
goods.  Capital  is  the  connecting  link  between  the 
human  producer  and  the  consumer.  It  makes  possible 
every  stage  in  the  vast  and  intricate  process  of  industry, 
from  the  raising  of  the  raw  material  to  the  delivery  of  the 
finished  article.  It  pays  for  workshops  and  machinery. 
It  finances  wages  and  salaries,  transportation,  and  the 
holding  of  stock  until  the  consumer  has  bought  the 
goods  and  his  money  has  been  paid.  It  is  the  lubri- 
cant without  which  the  great  machinery  of  production 
could  not  move.  After  the  war  the  supplies  of  capital 
are  necessarily  bound  to  be  scarce  and  dear.  By  the  inevit- 
able forces  of  supply  and  demand,  interest  on  long-term 
capital  will  be  high,  and  interest  payments  will  in  con- 
sequence eat  up  a  greater  proportion  than  before  of  the 
output  of  industry,  until  an  equilibrium  in  the  supply  and 
demand  for  capital  is  again  reached.  Wages  will  also  have 
risen.  Therefore,  after  the  war  we  shall  start  with  both 
wages  and  interest  on  a  higher  level  than  before.  The 
product  of  industry  is  the  only  source  from  which  these 
payments  can  be  made,  and  unless  that  is  also  maintained, 
and,  indeed,  increased,  the  payment  of  higher  wages  and 
higher  interest  will  be  impossible,  and  both  capital  and 
labour  will  begin  to  leave  the  country.  There  is,  indeed, 
only  one  way  of  meeting  the  situation,  and  that  is  by  means 
of  increased  production,  so  that  there  may  be  enough  to 
go  round  for  both  labour  and  capital.  If  labour  decides 
to  restrict  output,  not  only  will  capital  suffer  a  loss  of 
interest,  but  wages  cannot  possibly  be  maintained.  Capital 
and  credit  are  so  mobile  and  delicate  that  an  attempt 
to  force  them  to  accept  a  rate  of  interest  below  the 
market  rate  simply  means  their  disappearance.  If  by 
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restriction  of  output  industry  is  rendered  unprofitable, 
it  will  be  unable  to  secure  capital,  and  labour  will  be 
unemployed. 

The  policy  of  restricting  output  thus  injures  every- 
body. It  injures  capital,  it  injures  organised  labour, 
and  still  more  unorganised  unskilled  labour,  whose  standard 
it  is  imperative  should  be  raised,  and  who  by  such  a 
policy  would  be  pushed  still  farther  into  the  mud. 
Finally,  it  injures  the  community  as  a  whole.  Not  only 
does  it  handicap  competition  in  foreign  markets,  with 
a  consequent  increase  of  unemployment  and  insecurity 
for  labour,  but  it  makes  far  heavier  the  burden  of  taxation. 
After  the  war  the  load  of  taxation  necessary  to  pay  interest 
and  sinking  fund  upon  the  National  Debt,  in  addition 
to  that  required  for  meeting  ordinary  civil  expenditure, 
will  be  very  onerous,  especially  on  the  poorer  classes.  The 
right  way  of  lightening  it  is  to  increase  the  national  income. 
But  this  can  only  be  brought  about  by  increased  production. 
That,  indeed,  is  the  key  to  the  economic  and  industrial 
future  of  the  British  people.  If  it  is  prevented,  by  the 
policy  of  labour  or  the  continuance  of  social  hate,  capital 
will  find  a  safe  and  profitable  outlet  in  other  lands,  not 
because  of  the  selfishness  of  the  individual  capitalist, 
but  from  the  inevitable  pressure  of  economic  forces. 
Labour  will  then  follow  it.  And  instead  of  building  up 
a  sound  community  at  home,  we  shall  see  poverty  and 
unemployment  and  high  taxation  here,  with  all  the  social 
evils  that  these  entail,  while  our  best  and  most  enter- 
prising blood  emigrates  to  other  lands. 

The  problem  of  production,  however,  is  indissolubly 
linked  with  that  of  distribution.  There  are  few  who  do 
not  recognise  the  necessity  for  a  more  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  wealth.  Not  only  must  the  standard  of  living 
be  maintained,  it  is  essential  that  in  the  case  of  the  mass 
of  unskilled  labour  it  should  be  raised.  It  is  right,  too, 
to  regard  increased  production  as  useless  and  even  harmful, 
if  it  is  to  end  either  in  the  idleness  and  extravagance  of  a 
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London  season,  or  in  drinking  and  gambling  among  the 
working  people.  There  is  a  vast  deal  to  be  done  to 
remedy  present  conditions.  But  here,  too.  we  are  brought 
back  to  the  question  of  production.  Unless  production 
is  maintained  and  indeed  increased,  every  specific  remedy 
for  bad  distribution  must  infallibly  fail.  If  we  could 
double  our  national  output,  it  would  be  vastly  more 
easy  to  provide  all  with  the  essentials  of  a  decent  and 
healthy  life.  Such  a  prospect  is  not  a  mere  chimera. 
Our  present  output  per  head  is  a  miserable  result  compared 
to  what  might  be  accomplished  by  the  proper  co-operation 
of  capital  and  labour,  and  by  the  adoption  by  the  employer 
and  the  sanction  by  labour  of  every  available  labour-saving 
device,  of  cheaper  power,  and  so  forth.  Vastly  more  is 
accomplished  by  such  means  in  America  and  Germany 
than  by  us.  Imagine  the  change  if  the  drink  bill  of  the 
nation,  which  is  estimated  at  .£166,000,000  a  year,  was  spent 
instead  in  providing  great  electric  power  plants  for  the 
supply  of  cheap  power  in  all  our  chief  industrial  centres, 
or  on  technical  and  scientific  education.  It  is  by  such 
means  and  not  by  the  fatal  policy  of  restriction  that  we 
shall  succeed. 

Let  us  not  imagine  that  a  mathematically  equal  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  is  desirable  or  possible.  We  must  aim  at 
such  a  condition  that  every  man  or  woman  performing 
useful  services  to  the  community  is  assured  of  such  means 
as  to  be  able  to  live  a  proper  life.  But  since  material  wealth 
is  not  the  aim  of  existence,  and  since  men  were  not  born 
equal  or  with  the  same  wishes  and  aptitudes,  we  shall 
never  reach  equality  of  property.  "  The  persons  who 
become  rich,"  said  Ruskin,  "  are,  generally  speaking, 
industrious,  resolute,  proud,  covetous,  prompt,  methodical, 
sensible,  unimaginative,  insensitive,  and  ignorant.  The 
persons,  who  remain  poor,  are  the  entirely  foolish,  the 
entirely  wise,  the  idle,  the  reckless,  the  humble,  the  thought- 
ful, the  dull,  the  imaginative,  the  sensitive,  the  well- 
informed,  the  improvident,  the  irregularly  and  impulsively 
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wicked,  the  clumsy  knave,  the  open  thief,  and  the  entirely 
merciful  just  and  godly  person." 

But,  though  equality  of  wealth  can  never  be  reached, 
matters  cannot  be  left  after  the  war  in  this  country  as  they 
are  to-day.  We  are  terribly  far  away  from  enabling  a 
great  section  of  our  population  to  live  decent  and  healthy 
lives.  One  has  only  to  read  a  book  like  Messrs.  Bowley 
and  Burnett-Hurst's  Livelihood  and  Poverty  to  be  startled 
by  a  revelation  of  the  conditions  in  which  a  large  section  of 
our  people  were  living  at  the  outbreak  of  war.  In  four  out 
of  the  five  towns  investigated,  i.e.,  Northampton,  War- 
rington,  Stanley,  Reading  and  York,  "more  than  one-quarter 
and  in  two  out  of  the  five  more  than  one- third  of  the  adult 
male  workers  were  earning  less  than  245.  a  week."  "  One 
half  of  the  households  below  the  poverty  line  at  Warrington 
and  Reading,  nearly  one-half  at  York  and  one-third  at 
Northampton  were  living  in  poverty  because  the  wages  of 
the  head  of  the  household  were  so  low  that  he  could  not 
support  a  family  of  three  children  or  less."  "  A  great 
part  of  the  poverty  revealed  by  our  inquiries  is  not  inter- 
mittent but  permanent,  not  accidental  or  due  to  exceptional 
misfortune.  ...  It  can  hardly  be  too  emphatically  stated 
that  of  all  the  causes  of  primary  poverty,  which  have  been 
brought  to  our  notice,  low  wages  are  by  far  the  most 
important.  We  would  go  further  and  say  that  to  raise  the 
wages  of  the  worst-paid  workers  is  the  most  pressing  social 
task  with  which  this  country  is  confronted  to-day."  "  In 
Northampton  just  under  one-sixth  of  the  school  children, 
and  just  over  one-sixth  of  the  infants  ;  in  Warrington  one- 
quarter  of  the  school  children,  and  almost  a  quarter  of  the 
infants  ;  in  Reading  nearly  half  the  school  children,  and  45 
per  cent,  of  the  infants  are  living  in  households  in  primary 
poverty  irrespective  of  exceptional  distress  caused  by  bad 
trade  or  short  time."  And  "  primary  poverty "  means 
that  the  actual  earnings  (including  pensions)  of  the  family 
when  pooled  together  are  insufficient  to  give  all  members 
the  food  and  clothing  sufficient  to  maintain  a  healthy  and 
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decent    life    after   paying   for   rent   and   other   household 
sundries. 

"  Out  of  3,287  children,  who  appear  in  our  tables,  879  or 
27  per  cent,  are  living  in  families  which  fail  to  reach  the 
low  standard  taken  as  necessary  for  healthy  existence." 
And  these  figures  take  no  account  of  sickness  and  temporary 
unemployment.  The  proportion  of  children  who  during 
some  part  of  the  first  fourteen  years  of  their  lives  are  in 
households  of  primary  poverty,  is  stated  in  reality  to  be 
considerably  greater  than  the  above  figures  show.  Facts 
such  as  these,  as  the  writers  say,  need  no  comment. 
Remedies  will  be  difficult,  and  we  cannot  pretend  to  offer 
any  solution  to-day.  But  they  must  be  found,  and  not 
least  important  among  them  will  be  a  steady  increase  in 
the  annual  national  output  which  is  available  for  dis- 
tribution. 

One  preliminary  step  we  can  all  join  in  taking.  We  can 
develop  within  our  whole  body  politic  and  economic  a 
greater  sense  of  the  community.  The  capitalist  has  got 
to  look  beyond  his  own  interests  to  those  of  the  community. 
He  has  got  to  learn  that  the  community  is  vastly  more  in- 
jured by  the  discontent  and  poverty  and  depression  of 
those  he  employs  than  it  is  advantaged  by  his  own  accumu- 
lation of  wealth.  He  must  put  service  to  the  community 
before  a  large  income.  He  has  got  to  learn  that  high  wages 
and  high  production  are  vastly  better,  not  only  for  the  wage- 
arners  but  even  for  himself,  than  low  wages  and  restricted 
reduction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  working  man  has 
got  to  broaden  his  vision  and  work  his  hardest  for  the 
community.  Especially  has  the  skilled  man  to  abandon 
any  of  his  present  cherished  restrictions,  and  allow  the 
free  employment  of  men  and  of  machinery  in  the  way  best 
fitted  for  production.  But  he  is  right  to  remember  the 
fatal  effects  of  the  industrial  revolution  of  the  early  nine- 
teenth century,  and  to  insist  that,  if  machinery  is  to 
cause  temporary  but  still  serious  dislocation  and  throw 
thousands  out  of  work,  if  dilution  of  labour  threatens  his 
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own  position,  he  is  entitled  to  demand  that  his  economic 
position  is  not  sacrificed,  and  that  he  is  not  pressed  back 
into  poverty.  Nothing  is  more  injurious  and  expensive  to 
the  whole  community  than  to  allow  human  beings  to  sink 
below  the  standard  of  self-respect  and  self-help  into  that 
of  dependent  poverty.  We  are  to-day  suffering  intensely 
from  the  cruel  laissez-faire  policy  of  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion. The  community  demands  service  from  all ;  in 
return  it  must  see  that  all  those  ready  and  willing  to  serve 
can  obtain  the  essentials  of  a  decent  life.  We  shall  be 
faced  after  the  war  by  demands  for  retrenchment  and 
economy  of  all  kinds.  True  economy  will,  indeed,  be 
essential.  But  the  most  fatal  kind  of  economy  will  be  that 
which  would  in  any  way  prevent  the  growing  generation 
from  obtaining  the  education  and  the  means  of  livelihood 
needed  to  make  them  decent  citizens.  We  have  got  to 
spend  more  not  less  on  education  and  on  training  of  all 
kinds.  Our  power  to  do  this  and  to  take  any  steps  along 
the  road  of  abolishing  poverty  is  dependent  on  the  produc- 
tive energy  and  the  wise  economy  of  every  one  of  us. 
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ONE  of  the  most  striking  results  of  the  war  in  this 
country,  and  probably,  if  we  knew  the  details,  in  all 
the  belligerent  countries,  is  its  effect  on  the  work  and  status 
of  women.     The  withdrawal  of  men  for  military  service 
has  made  it  necessary  for  the  State  and  for  private  employers 
to  call  upon  women  to  fill  the   breach.     Large  numbers 
in  all  classes  of  society  have  come  forward  and  have  shown 
an  adaptability  and  capacity  which  has  upset  many  cherished 
>eliefs,  and  undoubtedly  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
mblic  mind.     A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  many  people 
look  their  heads  when  they  heard  of  women  practising  as 
lectors.     To-day  we  have  all  grown  used  to  women  ticket 
)Uectors,  women   tram   conductors,   women   police,   and 
>men  volunteers  ;   women  have  been  put  on  the  seat  of 
istice  in  the  tribunals  both  under  the  Munitions  Act  and 
ic  Military  Service  Act ;    women  have  been  given  com- 
lissioned  rank  in  the  Army  Medical  Service  ;   the  women 
lectors  sent  out  to   Serbia,   after  helping  to  clear  that 
country  of  typhus,  have  shared  all  the  hardships  of  the 
heroic  retreat,  tramping  two  hundred  miles  through  the 
wilds  of  Albania.     Finally,  the  women  engaged  as  unskilled 
workers  in  the  munition  factories  have  displayed  such  zeal 
and  skill  and  have  so  strikingly  justified  the  reorganization 
of  processes    and    the    increasing    subdivision    of  labour 
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consequent  upon  their  introduction,  that  the  Ministry  of 
Munitions  is  using  every  effort  to  persuade  their  m  ale  fellow- 
workers  to  allow  their  numbers  to  be  increased.  Custom, 
always  the  strongest  of  all  the  influences  which  regulate 
the  relations  between  the  sexes,  has  been  profoundly 
modified  by  the  events  of  the  war,  and  everyone  is  beginning 
to  ask  what  will  be  the  permanent  effect  of  these  new 
developments  and  whether  it  is  likely,  especially  in  view 
of  their  increased  numerical  preponderance,  that  the  indus- 
trial position  and  social  status  of  women  will  ever  again 
return  to  their  pre-war  condition. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  help  towards  the  discus- 
sion of  this  large  subject.  Its  aim  is  not  so  much  to  indicate 
a  policy  as  to  set  forth  certain  difficulties  and  make  clear 
certain  general  considerations  which  must  of  necessity 
underlie  any  policy  that  may  be  adopted — whether  by  the 
Government,  by  public  opinion,  by  Trade  Unionists,  or 
by  the  organizations  of  women  themselves. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  problem  in  the  whole  realm  of 
public  discussion  on  which  there  is  greater  need  for  clear 
and  dispassionate  thinking  than  that  of  the  industrial 
employment  of  women.  There  can  be  few  subjects  on 
which  dogmatism  is  so  easy  or  reasoned  decision  so  difficult. 
It  seems  very  easy,  for  instance,  to  make  up  one's  mind  in 
tavour  of  a  "  living  wage  "  for  sweated  workers,  or  of 
"  equal  pay  for  equal  work,"  as  recently  recognized  in  the 
Munitions  Act,  where  women  are  introduced  to  do  men's 
work  or  where  men  and  women  are  engaged  on  identically 
the  same  process.  It  is  only  when  one  looks  a  little  deeper 
that  one  discovers  that  the  Trade  Boards,  which  were 
appointed  to  remedy  sweating,  in  spite  of  the  great  improve- 
ments that  they  have  effected,  have  as  yet  in  no  case  fixed 

rate  which  can  be  described  as  a  living  wage,*  and  that 
there  are  strong  advocates  of  women's  rights  who  regard 

*  The  minimum  time  rates  for  women  workers  in  the  six  trades  for 
which  there  are  Trade  Boards  range  from  2^d.  to  3^d.  per  hour  ;  the  men's 
rates  in  the  same  trades  range  from  5d.  to  yd. 
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the  cry  for  equal  pay  for  equal  work  as  a  masculine  dodge 
for  keeping  women  out  of  industry.  These  are  only  two 
instances  of  the  cross-currents  which  will  constantly  be 
met  with  in  any  deeper  study  of  the  subject.  To  decide 
between  them  involves  a  consideration  of  questions  that 
go  down  to  the  root  of  social  philosophy  and  can  only  be 
answered  as  a  result  of  reasoned  views  on  such  subjects  as 
the  basis  of  the  family,  the  conditions  of  married  life,  and 
the  nature  of  the  relation  between  the  sexes.  It  is  not 
surprising,  then,  to  discover,  among  those  who  have  thought 
over  the  subject  with  an  open  mind,  a  remarkable  diversity 
of  opinion,  and  even — what  is  perhaps  more  interesting — 
an  attitude  of  conscious  indecision  and  suspended  judg- 
ment. The  subject  is  so  difficult  and  the  factors  involved 
so  various  that  people  cannot  feel  sure  which  way  the 
balance  inclines.  Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  this  is 
the  evidence  given  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Civil  Service  by  a  large  number  of  leading  men  and  women, 
public  servants  and  others,  which  was  as  fluctuating  and 
indecisive  as  the  practice  followed  on  the  subject  in  the 
public  service  itself.  For  instance,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Courtney, 
who  appeared  before  the  Commission  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Council  on  Women's  Employment  in  the  Civil 
Service,  when  asked  whether  she  claimed  that  women  should 
be  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  men,  gave  the  arguments  for 
and  against,  and  added,  "  I  have  never  been  able  quite  to 
make  up  my  mind  which  of  those  two  arguments  should 
prevail  "  ;  and  Lord  Haldane,  when  faced  with  the  same 
question,  replied  with  judicial  caution  :  "  That  is  a  problem 
I  have  often  thought  of  and  have  never  been  able  to  make 
up  my  mind.  ...  I  prefer  to  state  it  as  a  problem  which 
I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  solve  to  my  own  satisfaction." 
The  same  state  of  suspended  judgment  was  revealed  by 
the  Permanent  Under-Secretary  in  the  Home  Department 
when  it  fell  to  him  to  explain  to  the  Commissioners  that 
his  office  had  in  practice  committed  itself  to  both  principles, 
the  inferior  grade  of  women  factory  inspectors  being  paid 
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at  the  same  rate  as  the  corresponding  men,  while  the  higher 
were  not.* 

When  the  practice  can  vary  in  this  way  inside  a  single 
office  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  similar  and  even  greater 
variations  in  different  trades  and  professions  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  country — to  discover  that  the  Lancashire 
weavers,  for  instance,  think  it  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  for  women  to  be  paid  the  same  rate  as  men  and  to  be 
members  of  the  same  Trade  Union,  while  the  lawyers  and 
the  Stock  Exchange  still  debar  women  from  membership, 
and  the  engineers,  whilst  reluctantly  admitting  women  to 
skilled  processes  for  the  period  of  the  war,  and  recognising 
the  necessity  of  enrolling  them  as  Trade  Unionists,  confine 
them  to  special  Unions  of  their  own,  and  look  forward  to 
their  disappearance  from  their  new  positions,  that  the 
printing  Trade  Unions  have  always  stood  out  for  equal 
rates  of  pay  for  both  sexes,  while  the  clerks  have  fixed  a 
rough  standard  for  women  of  four-fifths  of  the  men's,  that 
women  are  largely  employed  in  agriculture  in  Scotland,  while 

*  The  evidence  on  this  point  is  worth  quoting  :  "  5074.  Their  work  is 
comparable  to  the  men's  ? — Perfectly  ;  I  think  the  work  is  substantially 
the  same.  5075.  But  the  salary  is  considerably  less  ? — Not  as  regards  the 
ordinary  inspectors;  the  lady  inspector  comes  in  at  the  same  salary  as  a 
Class  II.  inspector.  5076.  From  £200  to  £300  a  year  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  same 
salary.  It  is  only  the  high  grades  that  the  difference  applies  to. ...  5316.  The 
deputy  chief  inspector  goes  to  .£900  a  year,  the  superintending  inspector 
goes  to  ^750  a  year,  and  the  senior  lady  inspector  has  a  maximum  salary 
of  £400  a  year  ;  therefore  if  we  average  the  salaries  of  the  deputy  chief 
inspector  and  the  superintending  inspector  we  come  to  the  result  that  the 
lady  inspector  is  paid  just  one-half  ? — Yes,  she  is  paid  a  good  deal  less. 
There  is  no  question  that  if  you  go  on  the  assumption  that  a  woman  ought 
to  be  paid  exactly  the  same  rate  as  a  man  for  doing  the  same  work  Miss 
Anderson's  salary  is  very  much  below  that  standard  .  .  .  5321.  Are  you 
aware  that  Women  Commissioners  under  the  National  Health  Insurance  Act 
are  paid  the  same  salary  as  the  men  ? — I  believe  so.  5322.  Should  not  that 
be  an  encouragement  to  you  to  consider  the  question  of  revising  the  present 
inadequate  salaries  of  lady  inspectors  ? — If  you  say  '  inadequate  '  that 
rather  begs  the  question  ;  but  certainly,  if  one  made  a  recommendation, 
that  is  a  point  which  could  be  quoted  in  support."  For  Mrs.  Courtney's 
answer  see  question  No.  25593,  and  for  Lord  Haldane's  see  questions  No. 
1685  and  also  1786  in  answer  to  Mr.  Philip  Snowden,  who  admitted  that  he 
also  had  '*  never  been  quite  able  to  satisfy  "  himself  on  the  point. 
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women  in  England  tend  to  regard  such  an  occupation  as 
beneath  them,  and  that  the  extent  of  married  women's 
employment  varies  from  locality  to  locality  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  industries  and  the  public  opinion  of  the 
district. 

If  the  variations  in  existing  practice  are  striking,  still  more 
striking  are  the  variations  in  the  theories  commonly  put 
forward  by  the  various  leaders  of  opinion  on  these  subjects. 
The  "  women's  movement  "  has  of  late  years  been  much  in 
the  public  eye,  especially  in  connection  with  the  question 
of  the  suffrage.  It  must  have  struck  many  thoughtful 
observers  of  the  suffrage  controversy  that  the  arguments 
used  by  the  speakers  on  both  sides  often  seemed  to  bear 
very  little  relation  to  the  platform  on  which  they  were 
standing.  The  vote  became  a  symbol  round  which  surged 
a  controversy  that  raised  much  deeper  issues,  and  on  those 
issues  the  majority  of  suffragists  and  anti-suffragists,  who 
desired  to  emphasize  what  men  and  women  had  in  common, 
both  within  and  without  the  home,  often  found  themselves 
in  agreement  upon  their  fundamental  outlook,  whilst  an 
extreme  body  on  either  side,  which  laid  more  stress  on  the 
separate  interests  and  activities  of  women,  found  themselves 
more  closely  in  agreement  than  either  side  would  have  cared 
to  acknowledge.  For  instance,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  who 
has  been  one  of  the  most  notable  opponents  of  women's 
suffrage,  is  a  strong  supporter  of  women's  activity  on  local 
government  bodies  and  in  other  forms  of  public  work,  where 
their  knowledge  and  experience  would,  in  her  judgment,  be 
specially  valuable  to  the  community ;  while  Miss  Violet 
Markham,  who  has  also  opposed  women's  suffrage  in  the 
past,  is  known  as  a  strong  supporter  of  women's  participa- 
tion in  the  Trade  Union  movement.  Neither  of  them  would 
subscribe,  in  its  most  literal  sense,  to  the  doctrine  attributed 
to  the  more  old-fashioned  anti-suffragists  that  the  only 
right  place  for  women  is  the  home.  Yet  that  doctrine  often 
finds  expression,  not  only  among  male  Trade  Unionists,  who 
fear  women  as  blacklegs  but  among  exponents  of  so-called 
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"  advanced  "  movements.  Again  one  of  the  arguments 
most  commonly  used  on  Suffrage  platforms  is  that  wage- 
earning  women  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  sex  and 
need  the  vote  to  protect  them  in  industrial  life.  But  it  is 
a  striking  fact  that  the  communities  in  which  women  have 
been  granted  votes  are  most  of  them  communities  in  which 
men  outnumber  women  and  where  there  are  very  few  women 
working  for  wages,  and  indeed  often  very  little  factory- 
industry  at  all.  If  women's  industrialism  is  a  reason  for 
granting  British  women  votes,  it  was  certainly  not  the  reason 
which  weighed  with  the  voters  of  Wyoming  in  1869,  or 
with  the  many  Western  American  States  which  have  since 
followed  Wyoming's  example.  Finally  there  is  the  paradox 
that  the  policy  of  women's  suffrage,  which  has  been  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  Labour  Party  and  is  a  plank  in  the 
International  Socialist  movement,  has  been  supported  by 
the  last  two  Conservative  British  Premiers. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  these  strange  and  baffling 
cross  currents  ?  The  explanation  is  that  what  is  called 
"  the  women's  movement  "  is  not  a  simple  single  force 
which  can  be  isolated  from  other  contemporary  issues  and 
studied  and  judged  by  itself.  It  is  a  manifold  and  complex 
movement  which  touches  life  at  a  great  many  different 
points,  each  of  which  requires  separate  study  and  analysis. 
In  particular  it  is  at  once  a  political  and  social  movement 
and  an  economic  movement :  and  neither  of  these  aspects 
can  be  rightly  appreciated  and  understood,  till  each  has 
been  disentangled  from  the  other  and  set  in  a  clear  light 
by  itself. 

On  the  political  and  social  side  the  Women's  Move- 
ment is  distinctly  what  may  without  disrespect  be  called 
an  old-fashioned  movement.  It  carries  the  mind  back  to 
the  controversies  of  two  or  three  generations  ago.  Its 
claim  is  for  personal  and  constitutional  liberty.  Its 
watchword  is  Emancipation.  Many  of  its  advocates 
adhere  to  the  philosophy  and  use  the  arguments  of  John 
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Stuart  Mill,  under  whose  auspices  the  movement  first  set 
out,  whilst  others,  less  serenely  Victorian  in  their  outlook, 
boldly  appeal  to  Pym   and  Hampden   and  denounce  the 
"  tyranny  "  of  "  man-made  laws  "  in  language  that  recalls 
the  protagonists  of  the  French  and  Russian  Revolutions. 
It  is  the  tragedy  of  propaganda  that  things  do  not  come 
to  pass  by  being  reiterated  and  that  banners  can  become 
tattered  without  having  been  carried  to  victory.     It  is 
not  the  fault  of  leaders  like  Mrs.  Fawcett  that  the  women's 
movement  is  still  demanding  personal  and  political  rights 
in  which  the  present  generation  of  men,  somewhat  dis- 
illusioned about  the  use  that  can  be  made  of  them,  has  to 
some    extent  ceased  to  be  interested.     Similarly,   before 
the  war  Englishmen  had  ceased  to  be  interested  in  the 
principle  of  nationality,  even  as  it  affected  Ireland.     But 
the  Poles,  the  Czechs,  the  Serbo-Croats,  and  other  nations 
which  have  not  the  good  fortune  to  be  at  the  head  of  the 
political    procession,    could    not    help    remaining    ardent 
nationalists,  and  have  now  succeeded  in  reviving  among 
Englishmen  a  sympathy  for  nationalism  which,  like  that  of 
the  male  suffragists,  is  sometimes  chivalrous  and  sometimes 
merely    patronising,    but    always    at    least    disinterested. 
The  fact  remains  that  on  its  political  and  social  side  the 
women's    movement    embodies    demands    for    individual 
liberty  which  no  longer  fit  in,  as  they  did  fifty  years  ago, 
with  the  dominant  social  philosophy.     Readers  of  Professor 
Dicey's  Law  and  Public  Opinion  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
will  remember  how  he  describes  the  gradual  change  that 
came  over  English  legislation  and  opinion  from  the  middle 
of   the    century    onwards — how    the    standards    adopted 
became  more  and  more  collective  rather  than  individual, 
and  action  came  more  and  more  to  be  based  not  on  the 
"  rights  "  of  the  individual  but  on  the  general  welfare, 
which  was  no  longer  assumed  to  result  from  the  unchecked 
exercise  of  individual   rights.    The  women's  movement, 
on  its  political  and  social  side,  is  a  survival  into  a  Collectivist 
or  Socialist  era  of  individualist  demands,  and  helps  us  to 
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appreciate  much  in  the  work  of  our  grandfathers  which 
we  have  too  often  taken  for  granted.  It  telescopes,  as  it 
were,  the  development  of  a  century.  The  woman  property 
owner's  demand  for  a  vote  takes  us  back  to  the  controversies 
of  1832,  and  the  working  women's  demand  to  1867,  if  not  to 
the  Chartists.  The  question  of  the  legal  and  academic 
disabilities  of  women  recalls  the  early  Gladstonian  era  of 
the  breaking  down  of  barriers  and  the  controversies  that 
arose  a  generation  later,  but  still  a  long  time  ago,  over  the 
Married  Women's  Property  Act.  Whether  or  no  we 
recognise  the  vote  as  a  necessary  or  even  a  desirable  element 
in  personal  and  political  liberty  and  as  a  corollary  to  a  full- 
grown  sense  of  civic  obligation,  almost  everyone  will  agree 
that  there  are  numerous  Victorian  deficiencies  which 
still  remain  to  be  repaired.  The  most  notorious  of  these 
is  perhaps  the  Divorce  Act  of  1857,  which  recognises  a 
divergent  standard  of  conduct  for  the  two  sexes  which  is 
no  longer  in  keeping  with  general  opinion. 

So  long  as  these  and  other  similar  abuses  and  deficiencies 
exist,  the  women's  movement  must,  to  some  extent, 
retain  its  Victorian  character,  which  relates  it,  indeed,  to 
parallel  movements  in  other  lands  which  have  not  advanced 
so  far  as  Great  Britain  on  the  road  of  economic  develop- 
ment or  worked  out  a  social  philosophy  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  highly  organised  industrial  community.  If  progress 
implies,  amongst  other  things,  a  certain  complexity  of 
organization,  then  Scandinavia,  Finland,  and  the  Western 
American  States,  and  even  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
are  not  more  advanced  than  Great  Britain  in  their  social 
evolution.  They  stand  where  Great  Britain  stood  two 
or  three  generations  ago.  But  they  are  able  to  profit 
by  our  experience  and  to  avoid  mistakes  and  omissions 
to  which  the  British  pioneers  of  democracy  were  almost 
inevitably  exposed. 

Yet  it  would  be  an  error  to  regard  the  women's  question 
on  its  political  and  social  side  as  concerned  with  issues 
which,  because  they  seem  in  some  respects   to  be  old- 
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fashioned,  are  no  longer  of  living  and  paramount  impor- 
tance. Behind  these  questions  of  the  personal  status 
and  legal  disabilities  of  women  lies  the  perennial  question 
of  the  basis  of  the  family  and  the  nature  of  the  relation 
between  the  sexes.  Perhaps  the  most  important  achieve- 
ment of  the  women's  movement  has  been  to  promote  and, 
indeed,  to  compel  reasoned  reflection  on  these  subjects. 
They  must  be  referred  to  again  later.  Here  it  is  enough 
to  point  out  that  these  deeper  issues  everywhere  underlie 
and  accentuate  both  the  political  and  social  and  the 
economic  side  of  the  women's  movement. 

On  its  economic  side  the  women's  movement  raises 
cross  currents  of  a  very  different  kind.  It  is  not  a  question, 
as  is  sometimes  supposed,  of  the  woman's  "  right  to  work," 
but  of  the  conditions  under  which  she  should  do  her 
work,  and,  in  particular,  of  the  relation  between  men  and 
women  workers.  Women  have  for  centuries  been  "  bread 
winners  as  well  as  bread  preparers,"  and  so  far  from  the 
industrially  occupied  woman  being  a  novelty,  the  propor- 
tion of  women  and  girls  employed  in  goods  and  services 
shows  an  actual  decline  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century.* 
The  novel  element  in  the  economic  situation  arises  from 
the  fact  that  women  have  begun  to  remove  the  handicap 
imposed  on  them  by  lack  of  freedom  and  education,  so  that 
they  are  more  at  liberty  than  formerly  to  make  the  best 
use  of  their  capacities  and  to  compete  in  the  labour  market. 
The  difficulty  of  the  resulting  problem  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  has,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  become  entangled 
with  questions  of  economic  theory  and  of  the  working 
of  economic  laws  with  which  many  of  those  who  put  forward 
opinions  on  it  are  imperfectly  acquainted.  Economic 
laws  are  not  like  the  laws  of  nature.  They  are  not 
inexorable  or  unalterable.  But  they  resemble  them  in 
this,  that  they  cannot  be  guided  or  mastered  till  they  are 

*  See  Women  in  Industry,  by  Clara  E.  Collet,  M.A.,  p.  9  ;  also  the  earlier 
chapters  of  Womtn  in  Industry,  by  B.  L.  Hutchins. 
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understood ;  and  it  is  the  failure  to  understand  their 
working,  as  regards  the  question  of  women  in  industry, 
which  is  largely  responsible  for  the  cross  currents  to  which 
attention  has  already  been  drawn. 

It  is  apparent  on  all  sides  that  one  of  the  most  urgent 
needs  of  the  day  is  a  clear  and  well-reasoned  policy  on  the 
question  of  women's  wages.  Ought  women  to  be  paid  the 
same  as  men  for  the  same  work,  and  approximately  the  same 
for  approximately  similar  work,  like  the  Lancashire  weavers 
and  the  women  National  Health  Insurance  Commissioners  ? 
Or  ought  they  to  be  paid  a  living  wage  at  only  half  a  man's 
rate  for  similar  work,  like  the  Senior  Lady  Inspector  of 
Factories  ?  Or  ought  they  to  be  paid  less  than  a  living 
wage,  like  the  women  workers  in  sweated  industries  and  the 
women  typists  in  the  Government  Offices  ?  *  And  if  they 
are  paid  less  than  the  living  wage,  is  this  to  be  justified  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  partly  maintained  by  their  male 
relations,  or  simply  and  solely  because,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
trades  under  the  Trade  Boards,  it  is  "  the  highest  wage 
which,"  in  their  employers'  opinion,  "  the  trade  will  bear," 
and  the  trade  ought  on  that  account  to  be  subsidized  in 
respect  of  part  of  the  living  expenses  of  its  employees  ? 
These  instances  are  sufficient  to  show  that  at  present  there 

*  The  following  passage  from  the  evidence  of  the  late  permanent  Under- 
secretary for  the  Colonies  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Civil  Service 
is  the  authority  for  this  statement.  5619.  In  regard  to  lady  typists,  they 
begin  at  2OS.  a  week,  rising  by  2s.  to  263. — Yes,  that  is  the  standard  scale 
which  applies  to  all  Government  offices.  5621.  We  have  had  complaints 
as  to  the  inadequacy  of  that  scale  ? — Unless  a  lady  is  living  at  home  it  is  not 
very  generous.  5839.  Why  should  a  woman  who  is  living  at  home  be  paid 
a  smaller  wage  than  a  woman  who  has  to  live  in  lodgings  ? — I  did  not  fix 
the  scale.  5840.  You  advanced  that  as  a  reason  why  the  wages  were  lower  ? 
— I  was  asked,  I  understood,  whether  it  was  a  reasonable  wage,  and  all  I  said 
was  that  a  woman  could  live  on  it  provided  she  were  living  with  her  parents. 
5841.  How  does  it  come  to  pass  that  it  is  cheaper  to  live  at  home  than  to 
live  in  lodgings  ? — She  does  not  have  to  pay  rent  for  one  thing.  S^42-  But 
somebody  has  to  pay  the  rent  ? — Yes,  somebody  has  to — presumably  her 
parents.  5843.  Then  she  is  living  on  her  parents  ? — Quite  so.  5844.  And 
therefore  the  parents  are  subsidizing  State  underpaid  employment.  It 
amounts  to  that,  does  it  not  ? — It  does. 
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is  no  agreed  standard  for  fixing  women's  wages.  Different 
standards  are  adopted  in  different  parts  of  the  country  and 
in  different  employments.  The  question  which  has  to  be 
answered  by  those  in  search  for  a  clear  policy  is,  which,  if 
any,  of  these  standards  is  right  ?  In  other  words,  what 
ought  to  be  the  standard  for  fixing  women's  wages?  What 
policy  ought  we  to  advocate  on  the  subject  ? 

That  question,  however,  cannot  be  answered  till  a 
preliminary  question  has  been  faced,  what  is  in  fact  the 
standard  on  which  wages  in  general  are  based  ?  What 
influence  or  influences  do  in  fact  determine  wages  ?  It  is 
not  always  as  clear  to  people  as  it  should  be  that  it  is  useless 
to  set  up  an  ideal  wages  policy  for  women  without  answering 
this  rather  abstract  and  theoretical  question— or,  perhaps 
one  should  say,  without  answering  it  satisfactorily.  As 
an  instance  of  the  danger  of  hazy  thinking  on  these  subjects 
it  is  worth  while  drawing  attention  to  the  theory  of  wages 
set  forth  recently  by  the  present  Home  Secretary,  then 
Postmaster-General  and  the  greatest  employer  of  labour 
in  the  country,  to  a  deputation  of  officials  of  Postal  Trade 
Unions.  In  defending  what  the  deputation  claimed  to  be 
an  excessively  low  rate  of  wages  paid  to  certain  women 
sorting  clerks  and  telegraphists,  Mr.  Samuel  stated  that  in 
his  belief  "  Equal  pay  for  equal  work  "  was  not  a  satis- 
factory basis,  on  the  ground  that  the  girls  in  question  had 
no  families  to  keep,  and  proposed  as  an  alternative  formula 
"  Equal  work,  equal  standard  of  comfort."  In  other 
words,  wages  ought  to  be  graduated  according  to  the  needs 
of  each  worker,  and  every  girl  ought  to  receive  as  much  as 
would  secure  for  her  the  same  amount  of  comfort  as  a 
standard  male  wage  secured  for  a  man.  The  Postmaster- 
General  claimed  to  have  "  thought  very  often  on  this 
subject  "  ;  but  he  did  not  seem  to  have  realized  that  this 
principle  of  graduating  pay  according  to  domestic  circum- 
stances must  inevitably  cause  hardship  to  girls  who  re- 
ceived no  support  from  home,  and,  if  applied  to  men,  would 
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result  in  putting  a  premium  on  the  employment  of  bachelors 
and  so  penalizing  marriage.* 

This  is  only  one  instance  of  the  result  of  trying  to  work 
out  a  theory  of  wages  for  women  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  working  of  general  economic  laws,  which 
make  short  work  of  fancy  theories  made  to  suit  special 
occasions.  Another  and  more  familiar  instance  is  that  of 
the  wages  of  domestic  servants.  Despite  the  lack  of  votes 
and  of  Trade  Union  facilities  for  collective  bargaining, 
sometimes  loosely  claimed  as  the  chief  factors  in  the  rise  of 
wages,  domestic  servants  have  increased  their  wages  almost 
more  than  any  other  class  of  workers  in  the  last  half-century. 
To  what  is  the  increase  due  ?  Not  to  their  needs,  for  other 
workers  needed  the  rise  as  much  ;  nor  to  their  merits,  for 
other  workers  deserved  the  rise  as  much  ;  nor  to  their 
organization,  for  they  had  none  ;  nor  to  public  opinion, 
for  it  has  never  ceased  to  grumble  at  their  demands  ;  but 
simply  to  the  working  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  just  now  in  very  bad 
repute.  It  has  been  described  as  a  gigantic  stuffed  police- 
man, designed  to  scare  workpeople  off  from  demanding 
more  for  their  labour.  Yet  whether  in  good  repute  or  in 
bad,  the  law  does  exist,  and  goes  on  working  independently 
of  what  is  said  about  it  in  Parliament  or  elsewhere.  It 
would  therefore  seem  advisable  to  find  out  what  exactly  it 

*  The  report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  deputation  was  printed  in  the 
Postman's  Gazette  for  November  24,  1915.  The  following  is  an  extract  from 
the  Postmaster-General's  remarks  :  "  Equal  pay  for  equal  work.  That  is  a 
phrase  in  itself  very  plausible,  but  it  is  one  which  I  have  always  regarded  as 
quite  unsound.  .  .  .  The  right  phrase,  I  think,  in  this  connexion  is  '  Equal 
standard  of  work  for  people  doing  equal  work.'  If  you  pay  a  single  woman 
the  same  wage  as  you  pay  a  family  man,  you  are  giving  her  a  much  higher 
standard  of  comfort  than  you  are  giving  him.  ...  I  could  elaborate  it  a 
good  deal,  because  I  have  thought  very  often  on  this  subject.  ...  I  would 
point  out  that  the  Parliamentary  Committees  which  have  examined  the 
question  of  Post  Office  wages  have  never  accepted  the  doctrine  that  the 
wages  should  be  the  same  for  men  and  women  in  the  Post  Office.  In  the 
recent  arbitration  the  principle  of  differentiation  was  confirmed  and  the 
Woodhouse  award  gave  a  different  war-bonus  to  women." 
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is,  how  it  works,  and  in  what  way  it  affects  the  subject 
under  discussion. 

What  exactly  is  meant  when  it  is  said  that  the  wages  of 
domestic  servants  are  determined  by  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  ?  It  is  often  taken  to  mean  that  there  are 
not  enough  domestic  servants  to  go  round,  and  that  those 
who  remain  have,  therefore,  what  economists  call  a  scarcity 
value.  But  this  is  obviously  not  a  true  explanation  of  the 
circumstances :  for  there  are  far  more  women  in  the  country 
capable  of  performing  domestic  service  than  there  are 
places  for  them  in  servant-keeping  households.  The 
supply  of  possible  girls  is  not  less  but  very  much  greater 
than  the  demand.  Why  then  are  those  who  demand 
servants  in  such  difficulties  ?  It  is  not  because  they  want 
servants,  but  because  they  want  servants  under  certain 
conditions.  Similarly,  on  the  supply  side,  the  difficulty 
arises,  not  because  women  do  not  wish  to  do  domestic 
work,  which  most  of  them  do  or  w  11  do  in  their  own  homes, 
but  because  they  do  not  wish  to  do  it  under  the  particular 
conditions  offered.  In  other  words,  we  have  to  deal,  in 
this  as  in  all  other  questions  of  bargaining,  not  with  the 
supply  of  domestic  servants  or  any  other  kind  of  labour 
or  commodity  in  general,  but  with  its  supply  under  par- 
ticular conditions.  A  fruitgrower  will  sometimes  rather 
let  his  fruit  rot  on  the  ground  than  sell  it  under  unfavourable 
conditions.  Similarly,  girls  would  sometimes  sooner 
work  much  harder  and  endure  inconvenience  and  even 
ardship  rather  than  submit  to  the  particular  conditions 
f  domestic  service. 

What  is  the  nature  of  these  conditions  which  limit 
the  free  flow  of  the  supply  of  domestic  labour  ?  Some 
years  ago  an  inquiry  was  made  into  this  subject,  and  the 
following  two  letters  are  typical  of  the  answers  received.* 

"  Why  I  Pefare  Working  in  a  Factory  'Than  going  To 
Service. — When  I  was  about  14  years  of  age  I  went  to 

*  Printed  in  Women's  Work  and  Wages,  by  Cadbury,  Matheson  and  Shann, 
pp.  115-116  (London,  1906). 
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service  for  about  18  months  and  I  did  not  like  it  at  all 
because  you  was  on  from  morning  till  night  and  you  never 
did  know  when  you  were  done  and  you  never  did  get  your 
meals  in  peace  for  you  are  up  and  down  all  the  time,  you 
only  get  half  a  day  a  week  their  for  you  cannot  go  to  Sewing 
Classes  or  Christian  Indever  or  any  other  classes  as  we  do 
and  you  never  get  very  large  wages  in  service.  And  you 
never  know  when  you  are  going  to  get  a  good  place  That 
What  I  Think  About  Service." 

"  Why  I  Per/are  To  Work  In  A  Factory. — Because  there 
is  a  fixed  time  for  meals  And  you  do  know  when  you  are 
done,  you  are  not  all  hours  of  the  day  And  you  have  only 
got  one  to  serve  and  you  can  go  to  has  many  classes  has  you 
like  in  a  week  you  have  got  Saturday  and  Sunday  to  your- 
self and  you  can  see  a  bit  of  life  and  we  are  not  shut  up  all 
day.  We  have  only  got  one  to  serve  and  we  have  only 
got  one  amount  of  work  to  do  in  a  day  and  we  can  help 
other  girls  to  go  the  write  way  And  you  can  dress  how  you 
like  in  a  factory  And  I  Pefare  to  Work  in  a  Factory.  I 
have  got  a  Sister  who  is  about  15  and  she  works  at  the 
Gold  Chain  maker  And  she  likes  Working  in  a  Factory. 
There  are  one  or  two  things  which  can  be  approved  of 
The  Master  ought  to  have  a  Lavotary  so  that  you  can  come 
out  respectable  when  you  have  done,  there  hadent  ought 
to  be  any  bad  words  to  be  put  out,  Most  Factories  their  is, 
So  I  remain  Yours  Truly,  F J ." 

These  letters  explain  what  happens  to  the  "  supply  " 
of  domestic  servants.  A  social  current  has  been  set  up 
which  is  diverting  it  to  other  channels,  and  this  current  is 
so  strong  that  larger  and  larger  economic  inducements  and 
ever  improving  conditions  of  service  are  needed  in  order 
to  counteract  it.  Domestic  servants  are  technically 
"  unorganized " ;  but  the  strongest  organizations  are 
those  of  which  we  are  least  conscious,  and  custom  and 
fashion  may  surely  be  counted  among  them.  From  our 
present  point  of  view  then,  as  examining  the  working  of  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  it  would  be  true  to  say  that 
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what  those  who  demand  domestic  servants  have  to  deal  with 
is  not  a  question  simply  of  supply,  but  of  organized  supply. 
The  organization  is  unconscious,  compounded  of  the 
habits,  prejudices,  and  aspirations  of  countless  individual 
wills,  united  by  nothing  save  a  vague  general  social  influence ; 
but  it  is  there,  and  the  only  way  in  which  demand  can 
meet  it  is  by  altering  its  own  attitude  to  meet  the  situation, 
in  other  words,  by  a  similar  process  of  readjustment.  In  this 
case  the  process  will  be  more  conscious,  because  it  is  against 
the  grain.  In  order  to  decide  on  doing  something  distaste- 
ful— in  this  case  to  improve  wages  and  conditions — conscious 
deliberation  is  obviously  required.  But  the  process  will  still 
probably  be  unorganized  :  we  are  not  likely  to  see  a  Federa- 
tion of  Employers  of  Domestic  Servants.  Still,  from  our 
point  of  view,  it  deserves  the  name  of  organization. 

The  illustration  has  been  drawn  out  at  some  length 
because  this  seemed  necessary  in  order  to  remove  the 
objection  which  people  commonly  feel  against  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  They  object  to  it  because  it  conveys 
the  impression  of  something  grinding,  mechanical,  and 
inexorable.  It  is  quite  true  that  it  is  inexorable  in  the 
sense  that  it  cannot  be  ignored  without  disaster.  It 
cannot  be  "  banished  to  Saturn."  But  it  is  only  grinding 
and  mechanical  where  it  is  allowed  to  be  master  instead 
of  servant.  It  can  be  controlled  and  guided  and  organized. 
And  in  this  country,  at  any  rate,  it  is  habitually  controlled 
and  organized.  We  have,  in  English  industrial  life,  to 
deal,  not  with  supply  and  demand  in  the  abstract  but 
with  organized  supply  and  organized  demand.  And  in 
many,  and  especially  the  higher  and  more  complex  branches 
of  our  industrial  life,  this  organization  is  no  longer  uncon- 
scious and  spontaneous,  the  result  of  the  gradual  working 
of  social  forces,  as  in  the  case  of  domestic  servants,  but 
deliberately  planned.  We  are  all  familiar  with  organization 
of  this  kind  in  the  case  of  commodities.  We  are  used  to 
producers'  organizations,  sometimes  in  the  extreme  form 
of  "  corners  "  or  monopolies,  on  the  side  of  supply,  and 
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consumers'  organizations  (such  as  the  Co-operative  Move- 
ment) on  the  side  of  demand.     But  control  of  the  supply 
and  demand  extends  not  only  to  commodities  but  also  to 
labour.     The  labour  market  is  as  amenable  to  organization 
as  the  market  for  commodities  :  and  this  fact  has  long  been 
recognized   both    by    employers   who   "  demand "  labour 
and  by  workmen  who  "  supply  "  it.     On  the  supply  side, 
where,  owing  to  the  numbers  involved,  a  great  effort  of 
organization  was  needed,  the  element  of  control  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Trade  Union  Movement,  which  aims  at 
superseding  the  practice  by  which  every  workman  made 
his  own  individual  bargain,  and  replacing  it  by  the  custom 
of  collective  bargaining,   that  is,  by  agreements  between 
employers  or  groups  of  employers  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  Trade  Union,  representing  the  "  supply  "  of  workers, 
on  the  other. 

Let  us  now  pause  to  examine  the  position  we  have 
reached.  We  set  out  to  discover  what  standard  of  wages 
women  workers  ought  to  aim  at.  We  found  ourselves 
faced  by  the  preliminary  question  :  how  are  wages  in 
general  determined  ?  We  found  that  they  were  determined 
by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  :  but  that  that  law  itself 
was  subject  to  modification  by  human  organization.  In 
other  words,  women  are  in  a  position  to  organize  their  supply 
of  labour.  The  fact  that  they  are  individually  in  need  of 
work  is  no  valid  reason  why  they  should  accept  what  is 
offered  them  on  any  conditions,  or  on  any  theory  of  wages, 
that  the  employer  may  think  good. 

This  line  of  reasoning  seems  to  bring  women  straight 
into  line  with  the  men's  Trade  Union  movement.  But 
does  it  in  fact  justify  women  in  demanding,  as  the  Lancashire 
women  weavers  do,  the  same  rate  of  pay  as  men  ?  Ought 
women  to  organize  their  supply  of  labour  on  the  same  lines 
as  men  ?  Ought  they,  in  other  words,  to  identify  their 
cause  with  that  of  the  men,  and  adopt  the  principles  and 
programm  e  of  the  men's  supply-organizations  ? 
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Many  people,  both  men  and  women,  think  not.  Lord 
Parker,  for  instance,  who  lately  raised  the  question  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  is  of  this  opinion,  and  it  is  shared  by  so 
keen  an  advocate  of  women's  rights  as  Miss  Eleanor  Rath- 
bone,  of  Liverpool.*  The  question  cannot  be  answered 
till  we  have  considered  what  are  the  influences  which  do  in 
fact  differentiate  women's  labour  from  men's  and  therefore 
militate  against  the  adoption  of  a  common  policy  by  men 
and  women  in  the  organization  of  their  labour-supply. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  position  of  women  in  the 
labour  market  is,  generally  speaking,  very  different  from 
that  of  men,  that  a  housemaid  is  paid  less  than  a  butler, 
a  wage-earning  dressmaker  less  than  a  tailor,  a  woman 
teacher  or  typist  less  than  a  man  in  the  same  occupations. 
Women  are  in  fact  at  present  at  a  double  disadvantage  in 
industry.  Where  they  do  the  same  work  as  men,  they  are 
nearly  always  paid  at  a  lesser  rate,  and  where  they  do  dif- 
ferent work,  that  work,  however  esteemed,  is  accounted  less 
economically  valuable  and  is  less  well  paid.  Why  is  this 
so  ?  Is  there  any  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  a 
hospital  nurse  should  be  paid  less  than  a  miner,  in  spite  of 
the  respect  in  which  the  profession  of  nursing  is  held  ? 
Why  should  female  professions  be  ill-paid  professions  ? 

There  are  reasons  :  but  the  question  is  whether  they 
are  in  the  nature  of  things  or  whether  it  is  possible  and,  if 
so,  desirable,  to  overcome  them  by  organization.  Let  us 
examine  the  influences  which  differentiate  women's  work 
from  men's.  They  can  be  roughly  summarized  as  follows. 

I.  There  are  certain  differences  which  arise  out  of  the 

(physical  distinction  between  the  sexes.  Obviously  women 
are  physically  incapable  of  being  dock-labourers  or  coal- 
heavers.  Considerable  difference  exists  among  various 
schools  of  opinion  as  to  the  natural  extent  of  their  dis- 

*  See  the  Report  of  the  House  of  Lords  debate  of  December  14,  1915, 
p.  61 3,  and  The  Problem  of  Women1  s  Wages  :  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the 
inferiority  of  womerfs  wages  to  men's,  by  Eleanor  F.  Rathbone,  M.A.,  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Liverpool  Women's  Industrial  Council,  Liverpool,  1912 
of  which  use  is  made  in  the  following  pages. 
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abilities.  Some  feminist  writers,  notably  Olive  Schreiner 
claim  that  men  have  greatly  overestimated  the  natural 
physical  disabilities  of  women  for  heavy  manual  work. 
They  point  to  the  strength  and  skill  of  the  women  in  some 
primitive  races  and  backward  districts  at  the  present  time 
and  set  forth  as  a  watchword  for  modern  women  :  "  We 
claim  all  Labour  for  our  province."  The  achievements  of 
women  during  the  war  have  undoubtedly  modified  the 
current  popular  verdict  on  this  point.  But  their  im- 
portance may  easily  be  exaggerated.  The  unexpected 
success  of  women  in  the  lighter  forms  of  metal  work  does 
not  alter  the  fact  that  they  are  physically  debarred  from 
coal-mining,  boiler-making,  riveting,  steel-smelting,  and 
many  other  forms  of  labour  for  which  their  services,  if 
available,  would  have  been  invaluable  during  the  present 
crisis.  Moreover,  even  where  women  have  been  able  to  do 
work  previously  done  by  men,  it  has  often  been  reor- 
ganized on  the  basis  of  three  women  to  take  the  place  of 
two  men.  Besides  these  differences  due  to  physique,  there 
are  also  certain  differences  in  the  quality  of  women's  work 
which  are  often  alleged  to  be  due  to  unalterable  sex- 
character.  The  final  report  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners, for  instance,  noted  that  women  were  less  well  able 
than  men  to  rise  to  an  emergency.  But  judgments  of  this 
kind  are  so  conflicting  and  so  constantly  being  refuted  that 
it  is  safer  not  to  regard  the  phenomena  in  question  as  due  to 
unalterable  causes.  When  the  Greek  historian  went  to 
Egypt  he  was  astonished  to  find  that  men  and  women  had 
reversed  roles  and  that  each  was  doing  all  manner  of  things 
which  were  considered  impossible  in  Greece.  The  war  has 
upset  many  preconceived  notions  about  women,  much  as 
Egypt  upset  Herodotus. 

The  other  differences  to  which  attention  must  be  called 
all  arise,  not  from  differences  of  sex-character,  which  are 
unalterable  except  through  a  process  of  biological  evolution, 
but  from  differences  of  sex-circumstance,  that  is,  from 
causes  arising  out  of  the  environment  in  which  the  present 
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generation  of  women  have  been  brought  up,  or  out  of  the 
circumstances  of  particular  women  or  groups  of  women. 

2.  Women  have  a  lower  standard  of  comfort  than  men. 
There  is  no  need  to  argue  that  this  is  due  to  environment 
and  not  to  unalterable  causes,  for  everyone  knows  that 
there  are  sections  of  society  in  which  exactly  the  reverse 
is  the  case.     But  in  the  industrial  world  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  women  eat  less,  drink  less,  smoke  less,  and  spend 
less   on   amusement.     The   phenomenon   has   struck   the 
attention  of  most  students  of  the  subject.     "  Might  not 
women  do  more  work,  and  better,  if  they  learnt  to  eat 
more  ?  "  remarked  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  many  years  ago  in  a 
paper  on  "  Women's  Wages. '"     The  authorities  of  the 
Bank  of  England  had  an  opportunity  recently  of  verifying 
this  hypothesis.     There  was  so  much  illness  among  their 
female    employees    that    they    decided    to    lengthen    the 
luncheon  hour  and  provide  a  substantial  free  meal  in  the 
building.     The    experiment    resulted    in    an    immediate 
improvement,  thus  verifying  the  observation  made  long 
ago  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  that  "  women  when  left  to 
themselves  habitually  subsist  on  cake." 

3.  The  next  difference  is  that  to  which  the  Postmaster- 
General  drew  attention — namely,  that  the  subsistence  wage 
requirement  is  generally  less  in  the  case  of  women  than  of 
men.     It  is  calculated  that  "  the  man's  wage  has  normally 
to  provide  subsistence  for  from  two  to  eight  individuals, 
the  woman's  for  only  one  individual."     "  Assuming  that 
a  child  costs  on  an  average  half  as  much  as  an  adult,  and 
remembering  that  the  *per  capita  cost  of  living  diminishes 
considerably  as  the  number  in  the  household  increases, 
we  may  perhaps  say  that  the  man's  normal  wage  require- 
ment is  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half  that  of  a 
woman."    This   statement   of  the  wage   requirement   of 
women  is  no  longer,  if  it  ever  was,  quite  accurate.     Widows 
with  families  must  now  be  reckoned  an  increasingly  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  labour-market,  and  moreover  a  recent 

*  Written  in  1891,  reprinted  in  Problems  of  Modern  Industry,  1902. 
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inquiry  has  shown  that  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  women 
working  for  wages  are  helping  in  some  degree  to  support 
others  than  themselves.*  Still,  broadly  speaking,  it  is  true 
that  a  woman's  wage  is  an  individual  wage  and  a  man's  wage 
a  family  wage  :  for  a  large  number  of  bachelor  workers  are 
saving  up  to  have  a  home  of  their  own.  Miss  Rathbone 
quotes  a  characteristic  utterance  by  a  girl  cigar  maker  which 
illustrates  this  point  of  view  : 

"  You  work  harder  than  others  according  as  you  want 
the  money  or  not.  Sometimes  you  only  make  a  few  hundred 
cigars  a  week.  Married  women  often  work  quick.  Men 
always  do  and  the  men's  work  is  better.  They  have 
families  to  keep,  but  we  like  to  lark  a  bit." 

The  war  has  for  the  moment  effected  a  great  change  in 
this  attitude  of  irresponsibility.  But  one  must  not  forget 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  normal  pre-war 
female  wage-earning  population  were  under  25,  and  most 
of  these  were  under  20. 

4.  The  next  reason  which  differentiates  women's  from 
men's  work  is  the  prevalence  of  "  pocket-money  wage- 
earning."  There  is  a  large  class  of  women  wage  earners, 
who  do  not  need  to  earn  a  living  wage  because  (as  Sir  John 
Anderson  puts  it)  they  have  someone  to  pay  their  rent  for 
them.  Reliance  on  private  means  is  not  in  itself  a  reason 
for  underpayment.  With  men  it  often  works  in  the 
opposite  direction.  It  gives  them  an  element  of  extra 
strength  to  hold  out  for  what  they  think  is  a  fair  rate. 
The  reason  why  private  means  tend  to  depress  rather 
than  to  raise  women's  wages  is  not  economic  but  social, 
and  is  another  example  of  the  interlocking  of  social  and 
economic  factors  to  which  attention  has  already  been  called. 
One  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  tendency  operates 
amongst  girls  is  quoted  from  the  experience  of  a  woman 
inspector  of  schools.  "  As  a  subject  of  composition  she 

*  See  Wage-earning  Women  and  Their  Dependents,  by  Ellen  Smith  (Fabian 
Society,  1915).  The  inquiry  showed  that  51  per  cent,  of  the  5,325  women 
questioned  were,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  supporting  others. 
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gave  the  elder  girls  in  a  number  of  schools  the  question, 
*  Of  all  the  women  you  have  heard  of  who  would  you  most 
like  to  be  ? '  Many  said  Queen  Victoria,  others  Florence 
Nightingale,  some  Joan  of  Arc,  others  Grace  Darling  ;  but  a 
good  many  replied,  *  One  of  the  young  ladies  at  Mdme. 
V Js.  This  is  a  very  large,  showy,  millinery  establish- 
ment, turning  out  ten-and-sixpenny  imitations  of  Bond 
Street  hats,  which  engages  its  milliners  on  the  following 
terms  : — Apprentices  pay  a  premium  of  two  guineas  ; 
serve  one  year  (sometimes  two)  for  nothing ;  then  begin 
at  33.  6d.  a  week ;  and  rise,  when  fully  competent,  to  a 
maximum  of  los.  a  week.  One  cannot  wonder  that,  finding 
themselves  so  popular  as  employers,  this  firm  has  cut  down 
its  wages  to  this  very  modest  limit.  The  scale  of  remunera- 
tion at  several  other  firms  in  the  same  city  of  which  I  have 
records  is,  however,  very  little,  if  any,  higher.  The  highly 
respectable  young  ladies  working  at  this  trade  could 
obviously  no  more  live  alone  on  these  miserable -pittances 
than  a  Guardsman  could  live  on  his  pay." 

The  reasons  why  these  pittances  are  acquiesced  in  are 
not  economic  but  social :  it  is  more  "  genteel "  to  be  a 
milliner  than  a  factory  girl.  Millinery  therefore  attracts 
the  "  pocket-money  earning  daughters  of  the  well-to-do 
artisans,"  and  the  trade  becomes  parasitic  upon  the  good 
wages  of  the  fathers  of  its  girl  employees.  Just  in  the  same 
way,  in  the  case  of  "  crack  regiments,"  the  State  itself  has 
become  parasitic  upon  the  private  incomes  of  the  British 
aristocracy  and  gentry.  The  rapid  spread  of  the  idea  of 
"  economic  independence  "  in  recent  years  has,  however, 
greatly  reduced  the  force  of  this  tendency  in  all  classes. 

5.  Another  reason  is  that  women's  labour  tends  in  general 
to  be  unskilled  labour.  There  are,  of  course,  a  few  skilled 
employments,  such  as  dressmaking,  nursing  and  domestic 
service,  of  which  women  have  more  or  less  the  monopoly, 
and  there  is  the  standing  exception  of  the  weaving  industry ; 
but  "  in  the  great  majority  of  those  occupations  at  which 
both  men  and  women  work,  the  rule  is  that  the  men  do  the 
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heavier  and  more  skilled  part  of  the  work,  the  women  the 
lighter,  less  skilled  and,  of  course,  worse  paid.  To  a  great 
majority  of  working  men,  and  probably  to  a  majority  of 
working  women  also,  this  arrangement  appears  a  matter  of 
course.  A  skilled  job  is  a  man's  job,  an  unskilled  a 
woman's  or  a  lad's  job."  How  deep-rooted  this  custom 
is  has  been  made  clear  by  the  evident  reluctance  of  the 
skilled  workers  in  the  munition  trades  to  admit  women  to 
share  in  their  work.  Even  when  they  have  been  admitted 
under  the  stress  of  war  emergency,  they  have,  in  most 
cases,  still  been  kept  out  of  the  men's  Unions  ;  and  it  is  the 
general  desire  and  expectation  of  Trade  Unionists  that  they 
shall  abandon  these  new  skilled  employments  on  the 
expiration  of  the  war.  The  following  words  from  a 
resolution  passed  almost  unanimously  by  the  Trade  Union 
Congress  last  September  illustrate  the  skilled  Trade 
Unionists'  point  of  view  : 

"  That  the  Congress,  recognising  the  dangers  which  are 
likely  to  arise  from  the  wholesale  introduction  of  women 
emergency  war  workers  in  the  engineering  trades  is  of  the 
opinion  that,  to  facilitate  the  replacement  at  the  close  of 
the  war  of  women  by  more  suitable  male  labour,  and  return- 
ing of  women  to  industrial  pursuits  more  jilting  generally ', 
local  Committees  should  be  established.  .  .  ." 

The  words  italicized  convey  a  characteristic  mixture 
of  fear  and  patronage.  If  women  were  really  not  "  suit- 
able "  for  the  work,  the  resolution  would  be  unnecessary, 
for  the  women  would  not  be  employed.  The  sentiment 
behind  the  resolution  is  really  twofold.  It  is  partly  social 
and  partly  economic.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  the  feeling 
that  the  women  ought  not  to  do  the  work  because  they  are 
women  and  therefore  not  eligible  for  the  protection  of  the 
men's  unions.  The  men  cannot  overcome  their  traditional 
habit  of  regarding  women  workers  as  destined,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  to  remain  unskilled.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  the  fear  that,  just  because  they  are  potentially  suitable 
for  the  work,  or,  in  other  words,  efficient,  they  are  likely  to 
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displace  men  and  to  lower  the  general  rate  of  wages.  The 
reasons  for  this  feeling  of  fear  are  obvious  enough.  The 
pre-war  position  of  the  skilled  male  worker  had  been  won  as 
a  result  of  a  long  series  of  battles  and  much  self-sacrificing 
zeal.  The  complex  rules  of  their  trades  are  not  the  result 
of  a  well-thought-out  scheme  but  the  accumulations  of  time. 
Each  one  records  some  special  battle  and  some  particular 
encroachment  of  the  employer  upon  their  wages  or  hours  or 
other  conditions.  The  exclusion  of  women  has  been  not  one 
determined  act  but  a  series  of  acts  undertaken  in  the  face  of 
efforts  to  reduce  the  wages  bill  by  their  introduction. 

There  is  a  further  reason  why  this  attitude  on  the  men's 
part  must  not  be  set  down  to  mere  obstinate  exclusive- 
ness.  The  idea  that  women  workers  are  essentially  un- 
skilled is  based  on  the  solid  fact  that  the  overwhelming 
mass  of  women  in  industry  are  expecting  to  get  married. 
It  is  well-known  that  the  statistical  "  expectation  of  mar- 
riage "  is  far  higher  among  working-class  than  among  middle- 
class  girls,  and  that  marriages  among  the  former  also  tend 
to  be  earlier.  Working  class  parents,  when  their  daughters 
first  go  out  to  earn  money,  normally  expect  them  to  get 
married  and  are  not  anxious  about  their  learning  a  skilled 
trade.  The  girls  themselves  also  naturally  tend  to  regard 
their  work  less  seriously  than  boys  ;  and  employers  quite 
reasonably  tend  to  take  the  same  view  about  training  them. 
As  one  employer  who  is  quoted  put  it :  "  There  are  many 
jobs  one  might  teach  women  to  do,  but  it  does  not  seem 
worth  while  to  risk  a  quarrel  with  the  men  when  you  know 
that  the  brighter  a  girl  is,  the  more  likely  she  is  to  go  off 
and  get  married  just  as  she  is  beginning  to  be  of  some 
use." 

Insecurity,  the  fear  of  getting  the  "  sack,"  is  the  bugbear 
of  the  male  workman  :  but  with  those  who  employ  female 
labour,  especially  in  positions  where  it  is  difficult  to  replace, 
the  position  is  reversed,  and  it  is  the  employer  who  feels 
the  insecurity.  This  is  an  all-important  influence  which 
must  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  any  consideration  of  the 
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subject.  This  leads  up  to  the  sixth  and  final  cause  of 
difference — the  comparative  lack  of  Trade  Union  organiza- 
tion among  women.  With  the  exception  of  the  cotton 
industry,  Trade  Unionism  had  made  comparatively  little 
progress  among  women  workers  prior  to  the  war.  Suffra- 
gists have  been  fond  of  attributing  this  to  their  lack  of 
political  power,  pointing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  more 
women  Trade  Unionists  to-day  than  there  were  men  Trade 
Unionists  before  the  Reform  Act  of  1867.  But  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  economic  factors  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
pages  are  the  causes  primarily  responsible  for  the  slow 
development  of  the  women's  Trade  Union  movement. 

We  have  seen  why  it  is  that  the  conditions  governing 
the  supply  of  women's  labour  differ  from  those  operating 
in  the  case  of  men.  We  have  now  to  ask  whether  these 
differences  are  (as  some  would  hold)  insuperable,  or  whether 
it  is  desirable  to  aim  at  a  common  policy  for  men  and 
women. 

But  before  doing  this,  we  ought  to  have  before  us  the 
more  important  statistical  facts  about  the  present  condition 
of  women's  employment.  The  census  of  1911  showed  that 
5,754,044  females  in  the  United  Kingdom  were  "occupied" 
as  against  13,132,246  "  unoccupied."  Of  those  "  occupied," 
about  500,000  were  working  on  their  own  account,  leaving 
well  over  5  million  women  serving  for  salaries  or  wages.  The 
proportion  of  men  to  women  in  all  occupations  is  2*4  :  I, 
having  remained  stationary  since  1901,  practically  stationary 
since  1881. 

The  occupations  in  which  women  in  1911  formed  over 
50  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  are  as  follows,  arranged  according 
to  the  extent  of  the  preponderance  : — 

Per  1,000  workers 

Laundry  and  washing  service  .         .         .  .         931 

Hosiery  manufacture 
Glove  making 
Teachers,  professors,  lecturers 


Silk  manufacture 


735 
731 
727 

693 
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Straw-plait,  hat,  bonnet  manufacture          ....  666 

Stationery,  paper  box,  etc.,  makers  and  dealers    .         .         .  653 

Lace  manufacture    ........  630 

Cotton  manufacture         .......  614 

Tobacco  manufacture,  tobacconists   .....  596 

Wool  and  worsted  manufacture          .         .         .         .         .  571 

Drapers,  linen-drapers,  mercers          .....  560 

Carpet,  rug,  felt  manufacturer  ......  544 

Hemp,  jute,  cocoa  fibre,  rope,  mat,  canvas,  sail  cloth,  etc., 

manufacture     ........  530 

Telegraph  and  telephone  service        .....  522 

The  following  is  an  official  estimate,  based  on  the  Census 
and  Board  of  Trade  returns,  of  the  earnings  of  female  wage- 
earners  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1912  : — 

Average  earnings 

Class  Numbers               in  full  week 
Women  in  situations  : 

Below  I2s 1,000,000=  33%         93. 

I2s.  to  15$.  .         .         .         .         .  1,500,000=  50%       133. 

Over  153 500,000=  17%       173. 

Total  women  in  situations          .         .  3,000,000=100%       123.  4<i. 

Casuals 100,000                       33.  6d. 

Total  adult  women   ....  3,100,000                    119.  7d. 
Average    earnings    through    the    year 

(counting  extras  but  allowing  for  an 

average  of  five  weeks  lost  through 

short  time,  sickness,  involuntary  holi- 
days and  unemployment)         .         .  per  week  los.  lojd. 

Girls 1,500,000                      73.  6d. 

Total  all  female  wage-earners,  U.K.    .  4,600,000                    los.  7d.* 

To  these  the  following  figures  about  Trade  Unions  are 
worth  adding.  They  relate  to  the  year  1913.  There  were 
then  356,963  women  registered  as  Trade  Unionists.  Of  these 
257,281  were  in  the  textile  trade,  155,910  being  weavers. 
Of  the  99,000  non-textile  Trade  Unionists  24,000  were  shop 
assistants,  who  formed  however  only  6  per  cent,  of  the  Shop 
Assistants  Union.  The  National  Federation  of  Women 
Workers,  which  organizes  women  in  miscellaneous  trades 

*  These  various  figures  are  taken  from  the  Labour  year  book  for  1916. 
For  further  details  see  Women's  Wages  and  Summary  Tables,  by  Dorothy  M. 
Zimmern  (Women 's  Industrial  Nftos,  July,  1912),  who  gives  good  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  Board  of  Trade  figures  for  women's  wages  are  an  over- 
statement and  that  the  real  figure*  are  lower  still. 
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not  already  organized,  has  a  present  membership  of  over 
20,000. 

It  is  not  possible  to  estimate  with  any  closeness  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  women  employed  in  consequence 
of  the  war,  but  there  is  a  general  agreement  among  students 
of  the  subject  that  the  increase  is  not  so  large  as  is  popularly 
supposed.  Subtracting  the  girls  who  would  normally  have 
reached  the  working  age,  and  the  married,  widowed  and 
single  women  who  have  temporarily  returned  to  industrial 
life,  the  number  of  adult  women  who  have  for  the  first 
time  become  wage-earners  has  been  estimated  as  between 
50,000  and  80,000 ;  and  the  total  number  of  females  in  wage- 
earning  employment  at  about  5,300,000. 

The  above  series  of  figures,  both  as  regards  numbers  and 
wages,  reveals  the  permanent  and  serious  nature  of  the 
difficulty  which  has  to  be  dealt  with. 

Let  us  look  at  it  frankly  and  simply  as  a  problem  of  social 
economics.  There  are  370,000  women  engaged  in  the 
Lancashire  cotton  industry.  Leaving  these  out  of  account, 
here  we  have  a  cheap  labour  supply  of  some  4^  million 
workers,  employed  alongside  the  normal  wage-earners  of 
the  country.  We  have  a  double  standard  of  wages,  a  double 
standard  of  industrial  training,  a  double,  or  partly  double, 
system  of  industrial  combination,  a  double  standard  of  life. 
Moreover,  this  cheaper  supply  is  capable  of  an  almost  in- 
definite increase  :  for  its  cheapness  and  the  experience 
acquired  during  the  war  are  both  strong  elements  in  its 
favour.  It  is  even  conceivable,  if  economic  processes  were 
allowed  to  go  on  unchecked,  that  a  large  part  of  the  indus- 
trial life  of  the  country  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  these 
cheaper  workers.  What  employers  sacrificed  through  their 
lesser  efficiency  they  would  make  up  for  in  their  docility. 

No  one  who  has  studied  the  industrial  problems  of 
communities  where  such  a  double  system  exists  can  help 
feeling  that,  whether  unavoidable  or  not,  it  is  open  to  very 
grave  objections.  We  have  examined  the  differences 
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between  the  conditions  of  male  and  female  labour  and  seen 
what  difficulties  are  involved  in  forming  a  common  policy 
for  the  two.  But  we  have  now  to  realise  how  infinitely- 
greater  are  the  difficulties  involved  in  attempting  to  divide 
the  two  labour  movements  and  to  frame  a  separate  policy 
for  each. 

Most  writers  on  the  subject  shirk  the  difficulty  and 
suggest  tentative  "  next  steps,"  such  as  a  "  living  minimum 
wage "  for  women.  Miss  Rathbone,  however,  boldly 
declares  that  a  common  policy  is  impossible.  "  Taking 
social  conditions  as  they  are  at  present,"  she  writes,  "  it  is 
clear  that  the  policy  of  equal  wages  for  equal  work  is  not  a 
practicable  one.  To  attempt  to  coax  or  force  the  great  mass 
of  women  into  effectively  demanding  or  their  employers 
into  conceding  a  wage  far  in  excess  of  their  requirements 
would  be  as  futile  as  it  would  be  arbitrary,  and  would  simply 
result  in  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  male  Trade  Unionist 
and  enabling  him  to  turn  women  out  of  skilled  trades 
altogether."  Considered  from  the  narrow  point  of  view  of 
the  separate  interests  of  individual  women,  Miss  Rathbone's 
reasoning  is  sound.  To  ask  women  to  identify  their  wages- 
policy  with  that  of  men  seems  at  first  sight  as  hard  upon  the 
women  as  it  would  be  to  ask  a  coloured  worker,  who  can 
live  on  the  Basuto  substitute  for  tea  and  buns,  to  demand  a 
white  man's  wage.  But,  in  reality,  the  interest  of  the 
women  workers  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  men,  and  their 
joint  interest  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  community. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  truth  of  this  statement  in  general 
terms.  Nobody  desires  a  sex-war,  and  every  good  citizen 
feels  that  the  joint  interests  of  men  and  women  ought  to 
take  precedence  of  the  separate  interests  of  either.  Simi- 
larly most  people  would  agree  that  in  a  democratic  country 
democracy  should  be  applied  so  far  as  possible  to  industry 
and  that  a  double  labour  system  is  in  principle  undemo- 
cratic. But  these  abstract  considerations  have  been  con- 
firmed in  a  remarkable  way  by  recent  investigations,  which 
show  that  the  real  interest  of  working  women  is,  not  in  their 
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own  wages,  but  in  the  general  wage,  and,  more  particularly, 
in  the  wages  of  their  menfolk.  As  a  result  of  a  careful 
inquiry  into  the  work  of  married  women  Miss  Clementina 
Black,  a  life-long  authority  on  the  subject,  writes  as  follows  : 
"  At  the  risk  of  superfluous  iteration  it  must  be  repeated 
that  what  is  wrong  is  not  the  work  for  wages  of  married 
women,  but  the  under-payment,  both  of  men  and  women, 
which  compels  some  women  to  work  who  might  gladly 
abstain,  and  compels  those  to  spend  many  hours  in  work 
who  might  be  glad  to  spend  a  few.  Under-payment  is  the 
evil.  If  a  really  self-supporting  rate  of  pay  could  be  secured 
for  men's  work  and  for  women's  work  the  law  might  with 
perfect  safety  leave  to  working  men  and  women  themselves 
the  decision  of  what  sort  of  work  should  be  done  by  wives 
and  mothers."  *  In  other  words,  the  sweated  labour  of 
married  women  is  mainly  due  to  the  low  wages  of  their 
husbands.  There  is,  however,  an  even  more  striking  testi- 
mony to  the  dependence  of  what  has  been  regarded  as  a 
problem  of  female  employment  upon  causes  connected  with 
the  employment  of  men.  It  is  a  common  belief  that  one 
of  the  results  of  the  under-payment  of  girls  is  to  send  them 
on  to  the  streets.  A  careful  inquiry  conducted  in  the  large 
towns  of  Europe  by  a  competent  American  investigator  has 
gone  far  to  destroy  this  legend.  He  found  that  the  evil 
could  only  in  a  very  small  proportion  of  cases  be  traced  to 
the  result  of  under-payment,  but  that  there  was  a  direct  and 
constantly  recurring  connection  between  it  and  underpaid 
male  labour.  Its  recruits,  he  found,  were  almost  entirely 
drawn  from  the  "  lower  working  classes,"  "  the  unskilled 
daughters  of  the  unskilled  classes,"  and  speaking  of  its 
economic  causes  he  declares  that  it  is  "  of  economic  origin 
and  significance  in  so  far  as  the  region  of  economic  pressure 
is  mainly  the  region  from  which  the  prostitute  comes. 
Whether  or  not  the  family  lives  in  this  region  is  primarily  a 
question  of  the  father's  income."  f  In  other  words,  the 

*  Married  Women  Work,  edited  by  C.  Black,  p.  14  (London,  1915). 
t  Prostitution  in  Europe,  by  Abraham  Fkxner,  pp.  63,  64,  84. 
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trouble  once  more  is  not  the  poverty  of  the  woman  but  the 
poverty  of  the  home.  If  this  is  true  on  the  side  of  supply 
it  is  equally  true  on  the  side  of  demand,  which  springs  in 
too  many  cases  from  men  whose  low  wages  do  not  permit 
them  to  think  of  marriage.  We  see  then  that  the  interests 
of  the  men,  the  women  and  the  community  are  inseparable 
and  can  best  be  promoted  by  a  common  policy  for  men  and 
women.  Let  us  reinforce  this  conclusion  by  a  broader 
examination  of  the  dangers  arising  from  the  recognition  of 
a  double  standard. 

The  double  standard  is  bad  for  the  men  because  it  exposes 
them  to  the  competition  of  cheap  labour.  But  it  is  also 
socially  injurious  for  other  and  deeper  reasons.  It  is  bad 
for  the  women  because  it  is  destructive  of  their  self- 
respect.  It  cuts  them  off  from  encouragement  and  educa- 
tion by  their  natural  leaders  and  exposes  them  unaided  to 
the  demoralising  influences  of  industrial  exploitation. 
Moreover,  by  isolating  it  tends  to  embitter  them  and  to 
drive  them  into  an  attitude  of  antagonism  to  men.  No 
successes  that  they  might  achieve  in  the  invasion  of 
industries  or  the  conquest  of  processes  could  make  up  for 
the  loss  involved  by  such  an  antagonism. 

But  the  double  standard  reacts  as  unfavourably  upon 
the  men  as  on  the  women.  It  is  bad  for  the  men  because 
it  turns  them  into  a  relatively  privileged  class  and  creates 
a  spirit  of  ascendancy  which  tends  to  corrode  the  whole 
industrial  structure.  No  one  who  is  familiar  with  the 
spirit  of  professions  or  trade  unions  which  jealously  keep 
women  at  arm's  length  can  fail  to  admit  that  the  spirit 
generated  by  such  a  policy,  however  it  may  be  justified 
on  grounds  of  temporary  expediency,  is  the  very  negation 
of  democracy.  It  is,  moreover,  unwise  and  shortsighted 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  craft  or  profession  itself. 
This  holds  true  of  the  legal  profession,  which  by  its  exclu- 
siveness  deprives  itself  and  the  nation  of  some  of  the  best 
legal  acumen  in  the  country.  But  it  is  still  more  true  in 
cases  such  as  that  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engi- 
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neers  and  other  skilled  workmen's  Unions,  where  the 
craft  association  is  not  in  a  position  to  exclude  workers 
from  the  trade  or  even  from  the  Trade  Union  move- 
ment, but  only  from  its  own  ranks.  In  such  circum- 
stances a  policy  of  exclusiveness  cannot  really  exclude  : 
it  merely  sets  up  an  artificial  barrier  and  creates  a  con- 
flict of  interest  where  there  should  be  mutual  comrade- 
ship and  support.  The  fact  that  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Engineers  is  helping  the  women  to  join  a  separate 
union  of  their  own  for  the  period  of  the  war  does  not 
dispose  of  the  difficulty ;  it  only  postpones  it  to  the  end 
of  the  war,  when  some  30,000  women,  some  of  them 
highly  skilled,  will,  according  to  present  arrangements,  be 
cast  adrift,  with  no  organised  association  to  safeguard  their 
interests.  No  doubt  the  Engineers  are  relying  on  the 
Government  guarantee  that  "  pre-war  conditions "  will 
be  preserved,  and  the  Government  will  do  its  best  to  ensure 
so.  But  it  may  well  be  that  the  keeping  of  the  pledge  will  not 
be  to  the  real  interest  of  any  of  the  three  parties,  and  that 
the  reorganization  of  the  industry  on  more  modern  lines 
during  the  war  will  create  a  situation  when  a  new  and  less 
exclusive  policy  will  be  seen  to  be  needed.  In  any  case 
a  conflict  of  interest  between  the  men's  and  the  women's 
unions  after  the  war  is  a  real  and  unfortunate  possibility. 
The  policy  of  the  Railwaymen  and  the  Railway  Clerks' 
Association,  and  of  the  unions  (such  as  the  Workers'  Union) 
who  cater  for  the  unskilled  and  semi-skilled,  is  conducive 
to  far  better  results. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  Engineers  have  insisted,  and  that 
the  Munitions  Act  guarantees,  "  equal  pay  for  equal  work." 
But  the  policy  of  "  equal  pay  "  is  meaningless  if  it  does  not 
also  provide  for  an  equal  right  of  entry  into  the  trade.  It 
is  not  honest  to  speak  of  a  common  policy  for  men  and 
women  if  it  involves  no  more  than  simply  filtering  a  few 
women  into  a  trade  and  then  safeguarding  the  interests  of 
those  few.  A  real  common  policy  involves  granting  the  women 
full  and  equal  fellowship.  If  they  do  the  work  they  are  entitled 
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to  the  privileges  :  and  if  they  are  fit  to  do  the  work  they  are 
entitled  to  equal  rights  of  entry  and  equal  conditions  of 
training.  Equal  wages  without  equal  right  of  entry  would 
simply  tend  to  stereotype  certain  trades  as  "  suitable  " 
for  women  and  leave  them  unprotected  and  underpaid.  On 
this  all-important  point,  and  on  the  question  of  the  indus- 
trial training  of  girls,  the  men  must  have  the  courage  of 
their  democratic  principles  and  learn  to  conquer  their 
prejudices.  It  is  true  that  people  sometimes  try  to  meet 
this  case  by  arguing  that  if  full  opportunities  and  good  con- 
ditions are  offered  to  women  they  will  refuse  to  marry  and 
so  the  nation  would  gradually  come  to  an  end.  But  this 
line  of  reasoning  really  conceals  the  obnoxious  idea  of 
forcing  girls  into  wedlock  by  making  the  alternative  intoler- 
able. If  this  were  really  necessary,  we  might  well  despair 
of  our  country  and  of  human  nature.  But  it  is  contradicted 
by  the  example  of  Lancashire  where,  in  spite  of  the  excep- 
tional industrial  opportunities  for  women,  both  the  marriage 
rate  and  the  birth-rate  are  not  lower  than  the  average.  It  is 
indeed  highly  probable  that  a  common  policy  for  men  and 
women  actually  promotes  marriage,  as  it  certainly  promotes 
happier  family  relations. 

There  is  another  direction  in  which  the  double  standard 
is  injurious  to  the  community  as  a  whole.  If  men  deny 
their  protection  and  comradeship  to  women  in  industry 
the  occupations  left  over  to  women  will  inevitably  involve  an 
expense  to  the  State.  Underpaid  trades  may  cost  little  in 
labour  to  the  employer,  but  they  cost  dear  to  the  com- 
munity. When  a  sweated  trade  employs  girls  who  live 
upon  their  parents,  or  uses  up  workers  so  that  their  health 
breaks  down  and  they  go  upon  the  Poor  Law,  that  trade  is 
not  self-sufficient ;  somebody  is  paying  to  make  up  the 
deficiencies  of  its  wage  bill ;  and  that  somebody  is  usually 
the  State.  Thus  cheap  labour  almost  inevitably  leads,  by  a 
vicious  circle,  to  the  subsidizing  by  the  community  of  just 
those  employers  who  least  deserve  to  be  subsidized. 

But  there  is  another  and  perhaps  still  more  pressing 
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danger  involved  in  the  policy  of  the  double  standard.  It 
may  lead  to  the  creation  of  a  class  of  male  idlers  comparable 
to  the  "  poor  whites  "  of  South  Africa — to  the  type  which 
for  home  purposes  can  be  described  as  "  the  laundress' 
husband."  No  more  useless  or  contemptible  figure  can 
exist  in  the  community  than  the  man  who  relies  for  his 
support  on  the  scanty  earnings  of  his  wife.  Yet  such  a 
type  can  easily  be  brought  into  existence  :  for  it  is  a  pro- 
duct, not  of  natural  depravity,  but  of  bad  economic  con- 
ditions and  ill-judged  social  policy.  The  conditions  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  if  unwisely  handled,  might  easily  lead  to 
such  a  result.  It  can  be  best  averted  by  consciously  identi- 
fying the  industrial  cause  of  women  with  that  of  men, 
even  at  the  risk  of  "  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  male 
Trade  Unionist." 

With  this  one  may  leave  the  subject.  The  discussion 
has  carried  us  indeed  only  to  the  fringe  of  the  question  :  for, 
as  every  practical  person  knows,  it  is  in  attempting  to  define 
what  "  equal  work  "  is  that  the  most  perplexing  questions 
arise.  But  if  the  prime  evil  of  sex  antagonism  is  avoided 
these  intricate  questions  will  not  prove  insoluble.  Only 
one  final  question  therefore  remains  to  conclude  the  dis- 
cussion. It  may  well  be  asked  whether  to  pay  women  "  a 
wage  far  in  excess  of  their  requirements  "  may  not  so  burden 
industry  as  to  be  ruinous  to  employers.  In  other  words, 
is  not  women's  cheap  labour  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  British  industry  ?  The  question  is  a  pertinent  one, 
but  it  raises  issues  too  large  to  be  discussed  here.  It  must 
be  sufficient  for  the  present  to  say  that  the  problem  of 
cost  of  production  affects  men's  labour  no  less  than 
women's,  and  that  it  cannot  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with 
except  in  connection  with  a  general  analysis  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  existing  industrial  system,  with  a  view  to  in- 
creasing its  productive  efficiency.  That  large  and  conten- 
tious subject  must  be  left  over  for  future  treatment. 
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IT  will  remain  for  the  future  to  determine  definitely 
whether  the  peaceful  relations  that  obtained  between 
the  states  of  Western  civilisation  during  the  forty  years 
preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  were  merely  an 
anomalous  and  passing  condition  or  a  proof  of  the  marked 
decline  of  war  as  a  factor  in  the  settlement  of  international 
disputes.  The  majority  of  thinkers,  especially  among  the 
English-speaking  peoples,  had  unhesitatingly  accepted  the 
conclusion  that  force  was  definitely  being  replaced  by 
reason  in  the  adjustment  of  differences  between  states  on 
the  same  general  level  of  civilisation.  In  the  United  States 
the  possibility  of  a  general  world-war  was  regarded,  to  an 
extent  paralleled  possibly  nowhere  else,  as  practically 
negligible.  Correspondingly  acute  was  the  shock  caused 
by  a  realisation  of  the  intensity  of  the  forces  that  had  pro- 
duced the  disaster  and  of  its  destructive  nature.  During 
the  first  few  months  of  the  war  all  but  a  numerically 
insignificant  number  of  Americans  were,  in  varying  forms, 
expressing  the  sentiments  conveyed  so  tersely  in  Kipling's 
words,  "  men  don't  do  such  things."  The  war  seemed  a 
reversion  to  a  barbaric  past  with  which  Americans  had  never 
expected  to  come  into  contact  other  than  that  afforded 
vicariously  by  the  historian's  description  of  bygone  ages. 
The  world-wide  conflict  did  violence  to  deeply  cherished 
ideals  of  progress  and  implied  the  overthrow  of  settled 
convictions,  thus  necessitating  a  painful  mental  readjust- 
ment to  an  actuality  that,  it  is  sadly  realised,  may  be  more 
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than  temporary.  The  war  immediately  overshadowed  all 
else  and  became  the  sole  topic  of  discussion  and  thought. 
Every  phase  of  its  antecedents  and  of  its  course  was  studied 
with  the  deepest  interest.  Its  meaning  for  the  future  of 
the  world  and  for  that  of  the  United  States  was  debated 
wherever  man  met  man. 

As  the  months  have  passed  this  absorbing  interest  has 
been  not  only  sustained  by  America's  intellectual  classes — 
always  a  small  minority  of  independent  thinkers,  no  matter 
how  widely  diffused  popular  education  may  be — but  has 
grown  even  deeper  as  it  has  become  ever  clearer  that  the 
future  of  civilisation,  as  Americans  understand  it,  depends 
upon  the  defeat  of  German  ambitions.  At  the  outset,  and 
probably  for  nearly  the  entire  first  year,  the  average  man 
was  almost  equally  stirred,  but  during  the  past  six  months 
there  has  been  a  noticeable  decline  in  interest.  This  is 
naturally  more  marked  in  the  interior  and  in  the  West  than 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  where  the  relations  with  Europe 
are  closer  and  the  understanding  of  the  situation  better. 

This  decline  in  general  interest  is  attributable  to  many 
factors.  Belgium's  initial  woes  and  those  of  Northern 
France  aroused  keen  sympathy.  Since  then  Poland  has 
been  ravaged  from  end  to  end,  the  Armenians  have  been 
massacred  on  a  wholesale  scale,  and  Serbia  has  for  the  time 
being  at  least  been  erased  from  the  map.  Millions  of 
soldiers  and  thousands  of  non-combatants  have  been  killed 
and  maimed.  The  incidents  of  this  wholesale  human 
sacrifice  and  misery  succeeding  one  another  in  rapid  succes- 
sion have  in  the  end  lost  somewhat  of  their  cumulative  effect. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  have  in  a  measure  become 
callous.  Their  sensibilities  have  become  blunted  and  fail 
to  react  to  the  incessant  stimulation.  The  abnormal  seems 
to  have  become  the  normal,  and  the  emotions  are  adjusting 
themselves  to  the  changed  condition.  Moreover,  an  over- 
fed indignation  demands  an  outlet  in  action,  and  when  this 
is  denied,  as  it  has  been  by  the  policy  of  the  Administration 
at  Washington,  it  leads  either  to  futile  mental  unrest  or  to 
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a  more  or  less  assumed  indifference  seeking  distraction  in 
absorption  elsewhere. 

The  material  for  such  a  diversion  of  interest  was  at  hand. 
The  war  revealed  to  Americans  the  hitherto  largely  ignored 
dynamics  of  international  politics  and  has  led  to  widespread 
interest  in  questions  of  national  foreign  policy  and  of  military 
and  naval  preparedness.  At  the  same  time,  also,  an  in- 
creasing amount  of  interest  and  of  energy  is  being  demanded 
by  the  rapidly  expanding  industrial  and  commercial  activi- 
ties of  the  country.  The  outbreak  of  the  war  meant  for 
the  time  being  a  complete  ^dislocation  of  the  economic  life 
of  the  United  States.  Its  adverse  economic  effects  made 
Americans  feel  more  keenly  the  guilt  of  those  responsible 
for  the  disaster.  But  within  six  months  the  situation  had 
cleared  and  the  United  States  was  beginning  to  benefit  on 
an  increasingly  large  scale  from  the  demands  of  the  belli- 
gerents. A  wave  of  prosperity  of  hitherto  unparalleled  size 
is  occupying  the  thoughts  and  imagination  of  the  farmer, 
the  miner,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  financier,  and — such 
being  human  nature — it  has  inevitably  lessened  j'<  cst 
the  fate  of  those  whose  dire  need  has  been  the  main  cause 
of  this  development.  A  more  intensive  examination  of 
these  various  phases  will  perhaps  explain  the  evolution  of 
public  opinion  in  the  United  States  and  the  course  of  the 
Government. 


I.  AMERICAN  OPINION  AND  THE  BELLIGERENTS 

HE  disillusionment  of  America  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  led  to  a  strong  feeling  of  resentment  towards 
ose  responsible  for  the  calamity,  and  full  condemnation 
was  heaped  upon  Germany  as  the  unprovoked  and  wanton 
destroyer  of  civilisation  and  the  embattled  champion  of 
reactionary  political  ideals.  This  initial  verdict  was  based 
upon  a  careful  study  of  the  cumbersome  mass  of  evidence, 
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and  was  confirmed  as  the  course  of  hostilities  revealed  in 
all  its  naked  brutality  the  ruthless  logic  of  the  German 
philosophy  of  force.  To  this  primarily  is  due  the  strong 
anti-German  feeling  that  pervaded,  and  still  in  a  modified 
form  pervades,  the  great  bulk  of  the  American  people. 
The  modification  is  due  not  to  a  change  in  sentiment,  but 
rather  to  a  different  angle  of  vision. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  war  public  opinion  was 
determined  mainly  by  the  question  of  responsibility  and  by 
the  conduct  of  the  belligerents.  It  is  now  to  some  extent 
being  centred  upon  the  outcome  and  the  future.  It  is 
futile,  some  say,  to  waste  indignation  upon  the  past,  for 
what  has  been  done  cannot  be  remedied  ;  the  essential 
matter  is  that  Europe  be  regenerated  and  purged  of  mili- 
tarism and  self- regard  ing  nationalism,  the  root  of  all  the 
trouble.  There  is  a  tendency  to  regard  the  belligerents 
from  a  different  angle  and  not  to  blame  them  for  the 
bygone,  but  constructively  to  criticise  their  varying  atti- 
tudes towards  the  future,  regardless  of  who  was  the  original 
culprit.  What  concerns  the  world  and  America  most,  these 
people  argue,  is  a  just  peace,  not  one  which  will  punish  the 
guilty,  but  one  which  will  prove  a  guarantee  against  a 
recurrence  of  the  disaster  by  leaving  no  rancour  behind. 
This  forward  look  obviously  lessens  somewhat  the  anti- 
German  as  well  as  the  pro-Allies  sentiment,  since  it  tends 
to  put  both  parties  on  the  same  basis  for  a  fresh  start.  It 
may  seem  impertinent  on  the  part  of  Americans  to  take 
a  stand  against  the  efforts  of  the  Allies  to  dictate  such 
terms  as  will  afford  them  whatever  military  and  naval 
security  they  can  obtain  against  a  renewed  attack  by 
Germany,  and  so  apparently  it  is  unless  America  were 
willing  to  assume  the  burden  of  guaranteeing  conditions 
of  peace  that  would  leave  no  soreness  in  Germany.  But 
unless  they  are  willing  to  do  so,  and  there  is  no  indication 
that  they  are,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  Allies  will  pay  more 
attention  to  their  own  future  security  than  to  German 
susceptibilities.  This  attitude  means  an  indefinite  pro- 
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longation  of  the  war,  and  has  been  subjected  to  consider- 
able criticism,  which  totally  disregards  the  probability  of 
Germany  interpreting  whatever  consideration  may  ulti- 
mately be  shown  to  her  merely  as  a  sign  of  weakness  and 
fear,  and  of  thus  being  spurred  on  to  a  fresh  attempt  at 
world  domination. 

As  a  result  of  such  discussions  there  has  been  some 
modification  in  the  attitude  towards  Germany  and  some 
lessening  of  the  hostile  sentiment.  To  a  limited  extent 
this  has  also  been  reinforced  by  the  course  of  military 
events,  for  the  average  American  has  inherited  the  English 
sporting  instinct  and  has  an  intense  admiration  for  success, 
and  to  the  superficial  mind  Germany  has  thus  far  been 
successful.  But  the  Teutonic  Powers  have  not  allowed 
this  tendency  full  sway.  The  memory  of  Belgium  has  been 
kept  alive  by  the  subsequent  long  series  of  outrages  to  be 
debited  to  the  policy  of  "  fright  fulness."  Although  each 
succeeding  one  has  had  less  effect  on  the  incessantly 
harassed  feelings  of  Americans,  they  would  not  forget,  if 
they  could,  that  many  of  their  fellow-citizens  have  been 
the  innocent  victims  of  this  policy.  The  Lusitania  massacre 
made  the  United  States  a  party  to  the  controversy  and  has 
ranged  the  American  people  morally,  if  not  actually,  with 
the  Entente  Allies.  No  settlement  can  efface  from  memory 
this  slaughter  of  the  helpless.  The  belated  cessation  of  the 
German  submarine  campaign  against  commerce,  after 
gross  outrages  in  the  interval,  could  not  lead  to  friendlier 
feelings,  for  it  was  widely  if  not  universally  realized  that 

iis  cessation  was  due  not  to  the  American  protests  but 
to  the  force  majeure  of  the  British  Fleet.  Some  decrease 
hostile  feelings  ensued,  but  this  was  soon  counteracted 
>y  the  Ancona  outrage — perhaps  the  most  inhuman  act 
the  war — and  the  sinking  of  the  Persia.  At  the  same 
time  also  the  series  of  criminal  conspiracies  on  American 
soil — the  incitements  to  strikes,  the  incendiary  fires  and 
explosions  on  ships  and  in  factories,  involving  considerable 
loss  of  life  and  property — were,  in  the  opinion  of  most 
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Americans,  planned  and  financed  by  emissaries  of  the 
Teutonic  Powers.  As  a  consequence  the  feeling  towards 
these  states,  and  especially  towards  Germany  as  the  guiding 
spirit,  is  distinctly  unfriendly.  The  movement  for  adequate 
armaments  is  based  primarily  upon  the  fear  that  an  un- 
chastened  Germany  may  after  the  war  seek  to  retrieve  her 
fortunes  by  the  appropriation  of  Southern  Brazil,  because 
apparently  only  there  exists  the  possibility  of  creating  a 
new  Germany  of  the  type  of  those  communities  that  have 
grown  up  in  America,  Africa,  and  Australasia  under  the 
aegis  of  the  "  Mother  of  Nations." 

In  the  sentiment  towards  the  Entente  Allies  there  has 
been,  as  already  noted,  the  change  caused  by  regarding  the 
war  from  a  somewhat  different  angle.  By  an  overwhelming 
majority  it  is  recognized  that  the  Allies  were  to  no  extent 
the  aggressors  and  that  their  cause  is  that  for  which  the 
United  States  has  ever  stood.  It  is  seen  by  constantly 
growing  numbers,  but  not  yet  clearly  by  the  vast  majority, 
that  the  future  of  democracy  and  consequently  the  destiny 
of  the  United  States  is  contingent  upon  the  defeat  of 
Germany.  This  vital  nexus  has  not  as  yet  been  made 
evident  to  the  average  man,  and  consequently  he  does  not 
think  that  either  duty  or  self-interest  bids  his  country 
depart  from  a  course  of  strict  neutrality.  The  Government 
has  his  full  support  in  this  policy  and  also  in  its  efforts  to 
secure  from  all  the  belligerents  conformity  to  previous 
international  practice  in  so  far  as  the  rights  of  Americans 
are  concerned.  As  it  is  generally  considered  that  these 
rights  have  been  invaded  by  both  sets  of  belligerents,  there 
has  been  as  a  result  more  qualification  in  the  sympathy 
felt  for  the  Allies.  The  man  in  the  street  recognizes  fully 
that  there  is  a  qualitative  difference  between  the  Austro- 
German  offences  against  humanity  and  the  Allied  inter- 
ference with  commerce,  but  his  general  impression  is  that 
those  in  control  of  the  seas  have  been  somewhat  high- 
handed. Recurring  incidents,  whose  military  significance 
is  far  from  evident,  such  as  the  interference  with  first-class 
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correspondence  in  the  American  mails,  the  seizure  of  ships 
under  the  American  flag  on  the  ground  of  partial  German 
ownership,  the  removal  of  Austrian  and  German  subjects 
from  American  ships  plying  between  American  ports,  have, 
even  if  they  be  subsequently  disavowed  or  rectified,  lent 
support  to  this  impression.  In  general,  however,  such 
actions  and  the  blockade  of  Germany  are  not  widely 
regarded  as  grievances.  Such  feeling  is  confined  to  the 
comparatively  few  people  directly  affected,  mainly  the 
importers  from  Germany,  and  to  the  professional  champions 
of  the  precedents  of  international  law.  In  this  connection 
it  is  of  singular  significance  that  the  national  temper  of 
the  United  States  has  evinced  itself  as  decidedly  less 
sensitive  than  was  to  be  imagined  from  past  experience. 
Whether  or  no  this  is  due  to  the  vast  immigration  of  the 
past  decades  that  unquestionably  passed  beyond  the  point 
of  saturation,  and  to  a  resultingly  less  vivid  realization  of 
the  United  States  as  an  organic  entity,  is  a  difficult  matter 
to  determine.  But,  while  this  change  in  temper  has  made 
the  United  States  bear  with  an  equanimity  almost  in- 
explicable to  those  who  know  its  previous  history  the 
Teutonic  outrages,  it  has  similarly  worked  to  the  benefit 
of  the  Allies  in  allowing  them,  without  conspicuously 
alienating  American  sympathy,  to  use  their  sea-power  to 
an  extent  inconceivable  before  the  war. 

Whatever  alienation  has  resulted  has  naturally  been  in 
the  feeling  towards  England,  as  her  Navy  has  been  the  chief 
agent  in  enforcing  this  policy.  Other  factors  have  tended 
in  the  same  direction.  The  kinship  between  the  two 
peoples  has  led  to  an  intimacy  conducive  to  frank  criticism. 
The  decisive  part  played  by  the  British  Navy  is,  as  it  were, 
taken  for  granted  and  the  seeming  paucity  of  military 
success  inEurope  is  emphasized.  The  unprecedentedly  broad 
response  of  England's  manhood  to  the  call  of  the  Empire 
is  in  a  measure  lost  sight  of  in  the  circumstantially  chronicled 
quarrels  of  capital  and  labour  and  in  the  accusations  and 
recriminations  of  politicians  and  publicists.  A  democracy 
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working  out  its  salvation  in  this  rough  manner  gives  an 
impression  of  lack  of  unity,  and  hence  there  is  an  idea  among 
many  that  England  has  not  risen  to  the  crisis.  Those  who 
know  England's  past  realize  that  she  has  proven  true  to 
herself  and  is  showing  relatively  greater  harmony  and  energy 
than  at  any  previous  time  in  her  history.  But  the  average 
man,  having  no  standards  of  comparison  and  no  intimate 
knowledge  of  English  political  life,  is  prone  to  accept 
literally  the  bitter  self-criticism  current  in  England  because 
he  does  not  realize  that  it  is  an  indication  of  intense 
determination  to  utilize  every  ounce  of  strength. 

Thus,  while  the  feelings  are  still  mainly  cordial  and 
sympathetic,  there  is  on  the  whole  less  admiration  for 
England  than  at  the  outset  and  also  a  considerable  dampen- 
ing of  enthusiasm.  Her  supporters  in  America  have  been 
more  or  less  put  on  the  defensive,  not  so  much  on  account 
of  the  blockade  of  Germany  and  such  failures  as  the 
Dardanelles  expedition  or  the  Balkan  situation  as  because 
of  that  typical  psychological  twist  that  makes  the  English- 
man chary  of  praise  and  self-laudation  and  most  articulate 
in  denunciation  and  self-criticism.  Unfortunately  for  him, 
matter  that  was  meant  only  for  home  consumption  and 
which  is  probably  wholesome  there  is  apt  to  be  accepted 
by  the  foreigner  at  its  face  value.  When  such  unrestrained 
criticism  is  presented  directly  to  the  American  public  by 
British  writers  in  American  magazines  and  by  British 
lecturers  on  American  platforms,  its  effect  is  trebly  per- 
nicious. Such  Englishmen,  even  if  their  motives  be 
laudable,  do  an  incalculable  disservice  to  the  cause  of  the 
Allies,  and  their  action  has  been  characterized  by  many 
Americans  as  dastardly. 

With  no  other  country  are  America's  relations  so  intimate 
as  with  England.  The  American  press,  while  full  of  news 
from  London,  contains  but  scant  information  about  the 
inner  political  life  of  other  countries  and  what  little  is 
furnished  does  not  arouse  great  interest.  The  friction  and 
gossip  of  French  military  and  political  circles  is  not  reported, 
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and  the  picture  of  France  as  a  nation  dedicated  to  a  single 
high  purpose  is  not  blurred,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  England, 
by  extraneous  details.  There  has  always  been  in  the 
American  people  a  somewhat  sentimental  but  deep  affection 
for  France  as  a  sister  republic  and  the  ally  of  revolutionary 
days,  but  this  affection  was  tempered  by  a  failure  to  appre- 
ciate fully  the  substantial  qualities  of  the  French  national 
character.  France's  resolute  attitude  during  the  war  has, 
however,  elicited  unqualified  admiration,  and  in  addition 
keen  sympathy  is  felt  for  a  country  that  has  again  suffered 
the  agonies  of  a  Prussian  invasion.  Moreover,  many  realize 
that  France  is  only  indirectly  a  party  to  the  fundamental 
issue  and  that  Germany  sought  to  crush  her  merely  as  a 
means  of  being  able  to  strike  at  the  British  Empire.  The 
part  of  hostage  is  always  an  unenviable  one. 

Towards  the  other  members  of  the  Quadruple  Entente 
American  sentiment  is  less  vocal,  but  in  so  far  as  it  does  seek 
expression  it  is  decidedly  less  sympathetic  than  in  the 
cases  of  England  and  France.  The  socially  democratic 
Russia  with  its  intense  religious  fervour  is  not  generally 
known  in  America,  and  as  a  rule  Russia  merely  evokes  a 
picture  of  Jewish  pogroms  or  of  a  Poland  held  in  fetters. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  realized  that  Russia  had  no  possible 
alternative  but  to  try  to  prevent  the  crushing  of  Serbia,  and 
that  now,  as  during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  her  armies  are 
fighting  for  the  freedom  and  liberties  of  Europe.  The 
course  of  Italy,  both  before  and  after  her  entrance  into  the 
war,  has  not  been  well  understood.  The  intensity  of 
Italy's  historic  grievances  against  Austria  and  the  compelling 
call  of  the  blood  to  a  country  that  has  done  most  to  formu- 
late the  doctrine  of  nationality  are  not  appreciated  by  a 
people  not  intimately  acquainted  with  European  history 
and  of  such  heterogeneous  composition  as  is  that  of  the 
United  States. 
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II.  THE  ECONOMIC  REVIVAL 

THE  profound  interest  in  the  war  that  for  nearly  an 
entire  year  pervaded  the  United  States  has  been 
lessened  by  many  factors,  of  which  the  chief  is  the  almost 
revolutionary  prosperity  that  has  fallen  to  its  lot  as  a  result 
of  the  needs  of  the  belligerent  world.  When  the  war  broke 
out  the  economic  life  of  the  United  States  was  in  a  parlous 
condition  and  the  signs  of  imminent  trouble,  if  not  of 
disaster,  were  unmistakable.  The  breakers  on  the  reefs 
were  in  plain  view.  The  trouble  may  to  a  great  extent  be 
traced  back  to  the  dislocation  produced  by  the  general  rise 
in  prices  that  began  with  the  new  century.  Stationary 
or  slowly  increasing  salaries  and  wages  not  only  gave  an 
added  heinousness  to  the  unquestionable  malpractices 
of  financial  magnates,  but  invested  quite  innocent  trans- 
actions with  a  sinister  character.  A  malign  significance 
was  attached  to  the  marked  and  partly  wholesome  tendency 
towards  industrial  consolidation,  and  there  was  widespread 
social  revolt  against  the  resulting  centralization  of  the 
control  of  the  nation's  economic  machinery  in  the  hands  of  a 
comparatively  few,  almost  all-powerful  ones.  For  nine 
years  the  mind  of  the  people  was  centred  upon  this  vital 
problem,  and  the  Government,  at  the  same  time,  was  seeking 
to  devise  means  to  cope  with  it.  A  degree  of  success  was 
attained,  for  the  excesses  were  in  a  measure  curbed.  But 
some  of  the  steps  taken  were  so  ill  advised  that  they  re- 
sulted in  checking  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  in  retarding 
the  country's  normal  growth.  Railroad  building,  for 
instance,  had  come  to  a  standstill.  The  captains  of 
industry  and  the  financiers,  who  had  formerly  been  regarded 
with  pride  as  America's  foremost  and  most  useful  citizens, 
began  to  be  looked  upon  with  undisguised  suspicion,  and 
their  support  of  any  measure  was  almost  enough  to  con- 
demn it.  Timeo  Danaos  sums  up  the  psychological  process 
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of  the  general  public.  Every  man  of  wealth  felt  that  he 
was  on  the  defensive.  So  deep  was  this  distrust  that  even 
donations  for  public  service  of  unprecedented  munificence 
were  regarded  askance.  Between  capital  and  labour  there 
had  grown  a  deep  cleavage. 

In  the  summer  of  1914,  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
factories  were  not  running  full  time,  a  number  of  the  rail- 
roads were  insolvent  and  others  were  on  the  verge  of  such  a 
fate.  Enterprise  had  been  checked  and  little  confidence 
was  felt  in  the  future.  These  economic  ills  were  naturally 
intensified  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  war.  Inter- 
national finance  and  foreign  commerce  became  completely 
disarranged,  factories  either  shut  down  or  curtailed  their 
output,  and  unemployment  became  a  most  serious  problem. 
At  one  time  during  1915  railroad  companies  with  an  aggre- 
gate capitalisation  of  over  two  billion  dollars  with  42,000 
miles  of  tracks — one-sixth  of  the  country's  total — were 
bankrupt  and  in  the  hands  of  receivers.  The  ensuing 
distress  led  to  intense  interest  in  the  war,  and  brought  home 
to  every  American  the  fact  that  the  world  had  become  an 
economic  unit.  Relief  apparently  could  come  alone  from 
the  restoration  of  peace. 

But  already  at  the  outset  many  had  realised  that  the  war 
meant  decreased  production  by  the  belligerents  as  well  as 
increased  demands  by  them,  and  that  the  United  States, 
as  the  only  great  industrial  nation  at  peace  and  as  a  vast 
storehouse  of  indispensable  raw  materials,  would  alone  be 
able  to  supply  the  need  on  a  large  scale.  Within  six  months 
after  the  war  this  was  apparent  to  all,  and  since  then  a 
veritable  economic  revolution — possibly  a  permanent  one — 
is  taking  place  to  the  detriment  of  Europe  and  to  the 
benefit  of  the  United  States.  The  fear  of  such  a  develop- 
ment expressed  some  ten  years  ago  by  a  leading  Austro- 
Hungarian  statesman  was  then  largely  illusory,  and  that  the 
dreaded  outcome  is  now,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  a 
reality  is  directly  attributable  to  his  successors'  Balkan 
policy.  The  sale  of  war  munitions,  food  stuffs,  and  supplies 
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of  all  kinds  to  the  belligerents  at  inordinately  high  prices 
has  added  greatly  to  the  wealth  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  calendar  year  1915  the  exports  amounted  to  somewhat 
more  than  3,500  million  dollars,  which  was  one  billion  in 
excess  of  the  highest  previous  total.  As  the  imports 
remained  virtually  stationary,  a  large  credit  balance,  close 
to  1,770  million  dollars,  was  accumulated.  This  naturally 
could  not  be  settled  by  merchandise  shipments,  and,  as  gold 
to  this  amount  could  not  be  spared  by  Europe  and  was  not 
wanted  by  the  United  States,  American  securities  owned  in 
Europe  were  bought  on  a  large  scale,  and  loans  to  foreign 
countries  were  provided.  In  1915  the  net  imports  of  gold 
amounted  to  about  420  million  dollars,  the  foreign  loans 
taken  since  the  war  account  for  somewhat  less  than  a  billion 
dollars,  and  during  the  same  period  1,200  to  1,550  million 
dollars  of  American  securities — it  is  variously  estimated — 
have  been  repurchased  from  foreign  owners.  The  United 
States  is  not  only  rapidly  repaying  the  capital  borrowed  in 
its  youth,  but  is  tending  to  become  a  creditor  nation. 

The  profits  from  the  abnormally  large  export  trade — 
the  great  bulk  of  the  increase  is  due  to  the  purchases  of  the 
Entente  Allies — have  not  only  enriched  those  directly 
concerned,  but  have  stimulated  an  extensive  and  marked 
revival  in  domestic  trade.  There  is  practically  no  un- 
employment, and  wages  are  being  advanced  either  volun- 
tarily by  employers  or  under  the  compulsion  of  short-lived 
strikes.  The  bankrupt  railroads  are  being  reorganized  and 
those  that  a  year  ago  feared  insolvency  are  reporting  un- 
precedentedly  high  earnings.  Simultaneously,  steel  and 
iron  are  being  manufactured  in  unheard  of  quantities.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  year  steel  ingots  were  being  produced 
at  the  rate  of  41  million  tons  yearly,  and  pig  iron  at  the 
rate  of  38  million  tons,  as  contrasted  with  33^  and  35 
million  tons  respectively  for  former  record  years.  There 
is  seemingly  for  the  present  no  halt  to  the  increased  pro- 
duction, nor  to  the  advancing  prices  ;  and,  moreover,  a 
growing  proportion  of  this  huge  output  of  steel  and  of  iron 
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is  for  the  domestic  trade.     Three-quarters  are  for  home 
consumption. 

Similarly  the  yield  of  the  crops  in  1915  was  exceptionally 
large  and  the  prices  high.  The  total  value  of  all  farm  pro- 
ducts, it  is  estimated,  exceeded  ten  billion  dollars.  The  out- 
put of  the  mines  was  likewise  big,  and  the  prices  in  many 
instances  are  abnormally  high.  Copper  has  all  but  doubled 
in  value  since  the  war.  Every  section  of  the  country  is 
permeated  with  this  growing  prosperity.  Even  the  South, 
which  initially  was  hardest  hit  by  the  violent  fall  in  the 
price  of  cotton,  has  profited  extensively  from  the  war. 
Ever  since  the  earliest  colonial  days  the  bane  of  this  section 
has  been  its  main  reliance  upon  one  staple  product.  The 
highly  advisable  diversification  of  crops  that  centuries  of 
constant  admonition  could  not  establish  has  come  about 
as  a  necessary  readjustment  to  war  conditions.  The  1915 
cotton  crop  was  five  million  bales  less  than  the  exceptionally 
large  one  of  the  preceding  year,  but,  as  a  result  of  con- 
siderably better  prices,  its  aggregate  value  was  greater. 
Moreover,  a  vast  increase  in  other  crops,  mainly  cereals, 
and  in  live  stock  has  added  hundreds  of  millions  to  the 
wealth  of  the  cotton  belt.  Lastly,  even  the  mercantile 
marine  is  making  considerable  headway  despite  restrictive 
governmental  regulations,  and  there  has  been  a  distinct 
revival  in  shipbuilding. 

This  rapid  development — riches  beyond  the  dreams  of 
avarice  emerging  overnight  from  dire  distress — has  dazzled 
the  imagination  of  many  Americans.  Furthermore,  during 
the  dark  months  of  groping  after  the  beginning  of  the  war 
the  class-rancour  of  the  previous  decade  gave  way  to  the 
necessity  of  co-operation,  and  the  Government  was  likewise 
forced  into  a  more  conciliatory  attitude  towards  the  large 
industrial  and  transportation  corporations.  A  spirit  of 
comparative  harmony  prevailed,  and  once  more  American 
enterprise  with  its  unquenchable  optimism  is  discounting 
the  uncertain  future.  The  imagination  of  the  people  is 
being  stimulated  by  somewhat  premature  dreams  of 
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commercial  and  financial  supremacy.  The  thoughts  of  the 
average  man  are  more  and  more  preoccupied  by  his  active 
daily  routine  and  the  leaders  are  trying  to  make  permanent 
the  economic  gains  that  have  accrued  to  the  United  States 
from  the  war. 

This  development  has  naturally  diverted  considerable 
interest  from  the  war,  and  it  has  further  increased  the 
generally  prevailing  firm  determination  not  to  be  drawn 
into  it  unless  no  other  course  consistent  with  honour  is 
open.  Such  an  event  would  create  far  more  economic 
disturbance  now  than  it  would  have  done  nine  months 
ago,  as  it  would  interfere  with  many  of  the  far-reaching 
plans  formed  in  the  interval.  Hence,  while  President 
Wilson's  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  has  been  subjected  to 
considerable  adverse  criticism,  there  is  general  satisfaction 
with  the  fact  that  he  has  succeeded  in  keeping  the  country 
from  being  drawn  into  the  destructive  maelstrom.  The 
entire  sequence  of  prosperity  leading  to  decreased  interest 
in  the  war  is,  however,  repugnant  to  many  Americans  to 
whom  well-being  created  out  of  the  misfortunes  of  those 
fighting  for  the  very  ideals  of  which  their  own  past  history 
is  an  embodiment  is  distasteful.  Again,  others  who  see 
less  clearly  what  is  at  stake  or  who  are  pacifists  by  tempera- 
ment or  pro-German  in  their  sympathies  recoil  from  what 
appears  to  them  to  be  "  blood  money."  But  with  human 
nature  as  it  is,  and  the  argumentum  ad  ciumenam  so  uni- 
versally potent,  this  outcome,  however  repugnant  it  be  to 
some,  was  inevitable.  Moreover,  under  present  conditions 
of  international  morality,  when  the  idea  of  a  world-com- 
munity is  so  inchoate,  no  people  has  as  yet  been  morally 
prepared  at  the  risk  of  possibly  great  sacrifices  to  go 
voluntarily  to  the  defence  of  others,  unless  it  had  assumed 
a  specific  obligation  to  do  so  or  unless  it  fully  realized  that 
its  own  future  was  directly  imperilled.  While  such  a 
realization  is  confined  to  comparatively  few  in  the  United 
States,  rapidly  growing  numbers  have  learned  from  the  war 
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that  pacific  intentions  and  fair  treatment  of  others  do  not 
ward  off  aggression.  This  is  the  basis  of  the  widespread 
movement  for  adequate  military  and  naval  preparedness. 


III.  PREPAREDNESS  AND  PAN-AMERICANISM 

THE  war  brought  the  United  States  face  to  face  with 
hitherto  underestimated  forces  in  international  re- 
lations, and  led  to  a  searching  examination  of  the  founda- 
tions of  national  security.  Germany's  initial  cynical 
repudiation  of  her  plighted  word  towards  Belgium  and  her 
subsequent  violations  of  the  rules  of  war  on  land  and  on  sea, 
followed  by  questionable  acts  either  of  reprisal  or  of 
alleged  military  necessity  by  other  of  the  belligerent  states 
convinced  Americans  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  protection 
afforded  by  treaties  and  by  international  law  and  morality. 
At  the  same  time,  the  vast  numbers  engaged,  the  great 
initial  advantage  derived  from  carefully  drilled  soldiers 
and  trained  officers,  the  important  part  played  by  artillery, 
and  by  accumulated  stores  of  arms  and  ammunition  de- 
monstrated how  totally  unprepared  is  the  United  States, 
not  only  to  defend  its  policies  in  South  America  and  in  the 
Far  East,  but  even  to  repel  an  invasion  of  its  shores.  It 
began  to  be  more  and  more  recognized  that  the  British 
Fleet,  not  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  has  been  the  chief  barrier 
against  German  ambitions  in  South  America,  and  that  the 
open  door  in  China  had  been  in  a  measure  closed  because 
of  the  patent  disinclination  of  America  to  use  more  than 
moral  suasion  to  protect  her  interests.  The  experts  pointed 
out  that  not  even  a  full  army  corps  of  regular  soldiers  was 
available  in  the  continental  part  of  the  United  States,  that 
the  navy  was  not  of  sufficient  strength  to  prove  a  reliable 
first  line  of  defence,  and  that  coast  defences  were  unable 
to  cope  with  the  long-range  guns  of  the  latest  battleships. 
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For  over  a  year  these  crucial  facts  have  been  insistently 
inculcated  upon  the  American  public  by  many  individuals 
and  organisations.  One  of  the  latter,  the  National  Security 
League,  has  since  its  foundation  fifteen  months  ago 
acquired  a  membership  of  about  thirty-five  thousand.  The 
preparedness  movement  has  become  one  of  the  vital  ques- 
tions of  the  hour.  It  has  spread  over  the  entire  country, 
but  its  hold  on  the  South  and  Middle  West  is  less  firm  than 
elsewhere.  All  the  political  parties  recognize  that  some- 
thing must  be  done.  A  year  ago  President  Wilson  opposed 
the  then  incipient  propaganda  for  preparedness,  saying  that, 
while  the  United  States  was,  of  course,  not  ready  to  put  a 
nation  of  men  trained  to  arms  in  the  field — "  and  we  shall 
never  be  in  time  of  peace  as  long  as  we  retain  our  present 
political  principles  and  institutions  " — it  would,  neverthe- 
less, be  able  to  defend  itself  should  the  occasion  arise.  But 
the  lessons  of  the  war  and  doubts  as  to  the  future  caused  a 
complete  volte-face,  and  in  his  message  to  Congress  in 
December  of  1915  the  President  said  : 

War  has  never  been  a  mere  matter  of  men  and  guns.  It  is 
a  thing  of  disciplined  might.  If  our  citizens  are  ever  to  fight 
effectively  upon  a  sudden  summons,  they  must  know  how 
modern  fighting  is  done,  and  what  to  do  when  the  summons 
comes  to  render  themselves  immediately  available  and  imme- 
diately effective. 

Accordingly,  he  advocated  a  moderate  increase  in  the 
regular  army  and  the  establishment  of  a  body  of  400,000 
citizens  trained  in  the  discipline  of  arms.  In  addition,  he 
urged  a  considerable  strengthening  of  the  navy.  These 
recommendations  would  augment  the  combined  yearly 
appropriations  for  these  two  services  from  250  to  364 
million  dollars. 

This  programme  has  aroused  considerable  opposition. 
The  pacificists  and  peace-at-any-price  people  naturally  ob- 
ject on  principle  to  armaments,  and,  in  addition,  serious  mis- 
givings are  felt  by  others  of  less  doctrinaire  temper  who 
dread  both  the  inevitable  tendency  of  a  military  organiza- 
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tion  to  seek  occasion  to  demonstrate  its  effectiveness, 
and  also  the  possibly  insidious  influence  of  so  radical  a 
departure  from  the  past  upon  America's  free  political 
institutions.  But  far  more  vehement  than  the  criticism 
from  such  sources  has  been  the  denunciation  of  those 
who  hold  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Administration 
are  totally  inadequate.  Basing  their  judgment  on  the 
expert  opinions  of  the  Army  War  College  and  the  Navy 
General  Board,  they  demand  a  large  increase  in  the  regular 
army,  an  extensive  system  of  military  training  for  America's 
manhood,  and  also  a  navy  that  by  1925  shall  be  the  equal 
of  that  of  the  British  Empire.  The  idea  apparently  under- 
lying such  elaborate  proposals  is  that  the  United  States 
shall  be  prepared  for  any  eventuality,  and  that  its  armaments 
shall  be  of  such  strength  that  it  may,  as  in  the  past,  be  able 
to  abide  by  Washington's  and  Jefferson's  "  sacred  "  in- 
junction to  avoid  entangling  alliances.  This  extreme 
programme  has  but  the  slimmest  chance  of  being  adopted. 
In  fact,  it  is  advocated  by  many  largely  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  maximum  obtainable  from  Congress.  There, 
opinion  is  very  divided,  and  even  the  Administration's 
comparatively  moderate  plan  has  many  influential  oppo- 
nents. That  something  will  be  done  in  answer  to  the  wide- 
spread demand  for  preparedness  is,  however,  inevitable,  for 
any  other  course  by  the  Democratic  Party  would  be 
suicidal. 

This  entire  movement  for  better  preparedness  has  been 
characterized  by  a  certain  amount  of  hysteria,  and  by  a 
marked  failure  to  consider  the  question  of  armaments  in 
relation  both  to  foreign  policy  and  to  diplomatic  arrange- 
ments. The  idea  in  view  has  been  predominantly  the 
negative  one  of  making  an  invasion  of  the  United  States  a 
military  impossibility.  Hence  it  has  encountered  con- 
siderable criticism  from  those  who  realize  that  the  size  of 
armaments  should  be  determined  by  a  state's  foreign  policy 
and  international  obligations,  and  by  its  relations — whether 
of  friendship,  of  co-operation,  or  of  alliance — with  other 
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countries.  Such  critics  demand  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  before  hurriedly  assuming  the  incubus  of 
armaments,  should  not  only  have  an  idea  of  the  obligations 
incurred  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  by  the  policy  of  the 
open  door  in  the  Far  East,  but  should  further  consider 
carefully  whether  the  necessity  of  preparedness,  and  hence 
its  extent,  could  not  be  advantageously  lessened  by  alliances 
with  those  of  like  purposes  in  international  affairs.  The 
President  Emeritus  of  Harvard  University,  Charles  W. 
Eliot,  whose  words  command  national  attention,  has 
advocated  "  a  firm  and  durable  combination  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  Russia,  and  Japan — the  present 
belligerents — and  by  invitation  the  United  States  or  Pan- 
America  and  Scandinavia,"  to  secure  the  freedom  of  the 
seas  in  time  of  peace  and  their  control  in  time  of  war. 
But  in  addition  to  such  an  extensive  League  for  these 
specific  purposes  he  urges  a  smaller  defensive  combination 
of  Great  Britain,  France  and  the  United  States,  "  the 
three  nations  which  have  stood  longest,  and  now  stand 
firmest,  for  the  ideals  of  political  and  social  freedom  and 
justice." 

But  Dr.  Eliot  goes  even  beyond  this  and  asks  how  long 
will  the  American  people  with  their  pronounced  sympathy 
with  the  cause  of  the  Allies  be  content  as  a  body  politic 
to  remain  silent ;  and,  if  after  frank  moral  support  come 
action — be  it  in  defence  or  in  attack — have  the  American 
people,  he  further  asks,  "  no  duty  toward  the  support  of 
public  liberty,  justice,  and  humanity  in  the  world  outside 
of  their  own  borders  ?  "  He  draws  from  the  existing 
world-anarchy  the  lesson  which  has  become  apparent  to 
many,  that  "  from  nations,  as  from  families  and  individuals, 
the  future  is  going  to  ask  not  isolation  and  selfishness,  but 
co-operation  in  bearing  burdens  and  sharing  benefits." 
Many  other  Americans,  some  of  considerable  influence, 
are  likewise  asking  themselves  whether  the  prevailing 
concept  of  unlimited  State  sovereignty  is  not  destructive 
of  the  civilization  of  a  world  that  has  almost  become  a 
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unit,  and  whether  the  United  States  should  not  assume  its 
share  of  the  burden  of  maintaining  "  the  public  rights  "  of 
the  world.  So  eminently  sane  a  statesman  as  Elihu  Root 
has  pointed  out  that,  after  the  war  is  ended,  the  civilized 
world  will  have  to  determine  whether  international  law 
is  to  remain  "  a  mere  code  of  etiquette  "  or  is  to  impose 
definite  obligations.  In  the  latter,  and  to  him  evidently 
more  probable,  event  he  said  a  court  of  international 
justice  with  a  general  obligation  to  submit  all  justiciable 
questions  would  be  necessary,  and  furthermore  a  violation 
of  international  law  would  have  to  be  considered  not  merely 
as  an  offence  against  the  state  immediately  affected  but 
as  an  injury  to  all. 

Such  general  ideas  of  increased  international  responsi- 
bility are  also  the  motive  force  behind  the  proposed 
"  League  of  Nations  to  Enforce  Peace,"  which  has  made 
considerable  strides  since  the  organization  of  the  American 
branch  some  eight  months  ago.  Briefly,  the  plan  is  to 
form  a  league  of  nations,  each  one  of  which  binds  itself 
unconditionally  to  use  its  economic  and  military  forces 
against  any  member  that  attacks  one  of  the  signatories 
without  having  previously  submitted  the  matter  in  dispute 
to  the  League's  international  tribunals.*  State  and  county 
branches  of  the  national  organization  are  being  established 
and  plans  are  being  formed  to  secure  the  support  of  the 
State  and  national  Legislatures  and  to  have  the  proposal 
adopted  by  the  State  and  national  conventions  of  all  the 
parties.  It  is  of  considerable  significance  that  the  general 
principles  of  this  proposed  League,  which  imply  an  absolute 
departure  from  the  traditional  foreign  policy,  were  approved 
by  a  referendum  vote  of  the  282  widely  scattered  commercial 
organizations  constituting  the  United  States  Chamber  of 

*  It  is  not  proposed  that  the  League  should  enforce  the  decisions  of  its 
tribunals.  The  New  York  State  Bar  Association,  while  endorsing  the 
general  scheme,  thinks  that  in  this  respect  it  does  not  go  far  enough  ;  and, 
furthermore,  this  body  repudiates  the  traditional  warning  against  entangling 
alliances  because,  in  its  opinion,  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  the  United  States 
to  "  maintain  a  policy  of  isolation." 
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Commerce.  And  in  estimating  the  prospects  for  the 
adoption  of  this  proposal  by  the  United  States  Government 
full  weight  should  be  given  to  the  important  fact  that 
many  of  the  leaders,  especially  ex-President  Taft,  have 
great  political  influence. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  obvious  that  many  Americans 
have  reached  the  definite  conclusion  that  the  traditional 
policy  of  aloofness  from  European  affairs  is  no  longer 
tenable.  It  is  obvious  that  a  decision  on  such  fundamental 
questions  of  national  policy  is  an  essential  prerequisite  to 
a  rational  determination  of  the  degree  of  preparedness  that 
may  be  necessary.  These  two  intimately  correlated  ques- 
tions have  not  been  brought  together  in  popular  discussion, 
either  in  the  Press  or  elsewhere.  The  average  man  is  not 
aware  that  he  is  faced  with  a  decision  of  so  momentous  a 
nature  for  his  country  and  for  the  world.  Not  only  the 
Administration,  but  practically  every  man  in  active  political 
life,  has  studiously  evaded  these  fundamental  questions. 
In  fact,  the  President  seems  to  see  salvation  in  a  renewed 
isolation  based  upon  a  somewhat  factitious  Pan-American 
solidarity. 

For  somewhat  over  a  year  the  Pan-American  movement 
has  been  carefully  nurtured  and  important  congresses  have 
been  assembled  to  further  its  course.  It  has  two  distinct 
but  intimately  related  phases.  The  economic  one  has  for 
object  the  fostering  of  closer  commercial  and  financial 
relations  between  the  Americas  and  the  rendering  more 
permanent  whatever  ties  of  this  nature  may  result  from  the 
dislocation  of  the  customary  trade  routes  by  reason  of  the 
war.  Largely  with  this  purpose  in  view,  the  American 
International  Corporation,  with  a  capital  of  fifty  million 
dollars,  has  been  organized  to  develop  the  export  trade  of 
the  United  States  and  to  finance  and  promote  enterprises 
in  other  countries  with  United  States  capital.  Efforts  are 
further  being  made  to  better  the  transportation  and  banking 
facilities  upon  which  more  extensive  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  Americas  depends.  The  political  phase  was 
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one  of  the  main  themes  of  President  Wilson's  annual 
message  to  Congress  of  last  December.  After  referring  to 
the  neutrality  of  all  the  American  republics  during  the  war, 
he  said  : 

In  this  neutrality,  to  which  they  were  bidden  not  only  by 
their  separate  life  and  their  habitual  detachment  from  the 
politics  of  Europe,  but  also  by  a  clear  perception  of  international 
duty,  the  states  of  America  have  become  conscious  of  a  new 
and  more  vital  community  of  interest  and  moral  partnership 
in  affairs,  more  clearly  conscious  of  the  many  common  sym- 
pathies and  interests  and  duties  which  bid  them  stand  together. 

There  was  a  time,  he  continued,  when  the  United  States 
looked  upon  itself  as  the  guardian  of  the  struggling  republics 
to  the  South,  but  to-day  there  is 

no  claim  of  guardianship  or  thought  of  wards,  but  instead  a 
full  and  honourable  association  as  of  partners  between  our- 
selves and  our  neighbours,  in  the  interest  of  all  America,  North 
and  South. 

Further,  he  pointed  out,  there  were  no  elements  of  selfish- 
ness or  of  aggression  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine — the  United 
States  had  been  put  to  the  test  in  the  Mexican  imbroglio — 
and  the  various  states  of  America  are  not  hostile  rivals  but 
co-operating  friends.  This  growing  sense  of  community, 
he  concluded,  makes  them 

as  in  a  very  deep  and  true  sense  a  unit  in  world  affairs,  spiritual 
partners,  standing  together  because  thinking  together,  quick 
with  common  sympathies  and  common  ideals. 

Shortly  afterwards,  in  his  address  to  the  Pan-American 
Scientific  Congress,  Secretary  Lansing  further  elaborated 
and  defined  this  doctrine,  which  met  a  cordial  response 
from  the  assembled  delegates  of  the  twenty-one  American 
republics.  During  the  past  decades  in  which  the  American 
states  have  come  into  a  realization  of  their  nationality  and 
of  their  responsibilities  and  privileges  as  independent 
states,  he  said  : 
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there  has  grown  up  a  feeling  that  the  republics  of  this  hemi- 
sphere constitute  a  group  separate  and  apart  from  the  other 
nations  of  the  world,  a  group  which  is  united  by  common  ideals 
and  common  aspirations. 

This  feeling  of  solidarity  in  the  "  American  family  of 
nations  "  has,  the  address  continued,  become  to-day  a 
definite  and  certain  force  ;  "  we  term  it  the  '  Pan-American 
spirit,'  from  which  springs  the  international  policy  of  Pan- 
Americanism."  This  policy  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  adopted  and  will  do  all  in  its  power  to  promote. 
If  the  sovereignty  of  a  sister  republic  "  is  menaced  from 
overseas,"  the  power  of  the  United  States,  and  he  hopes, 
Lansing  significantly  added,  that  also  of  all  the  other 
republics,  "  will  constitute  a  bulwark  which  will  protect 
the  independence  and  integrity  of  their  neighbour  from 
unjust  invasion  or  aggression."  But  Pan- Americanism, 
while  in  entire  harmony  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  does 
not  replace  it,  as  Lansing  further  took  pains  to  make  clear. 
"  The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  a  national  policy  of  the  United 
States  ;  Pan-Americanism  is  an  international  policy  of  the 
Americas.  The  motives  are  to  an  extent  different  ;  the 
ends  sought  are  the  same."  In  conclusion,  he  significantly 
said  that  the  present  war  was  the  outcome  of  nationalism, 
but 

Pan-Americanism  is  an  expression  of  the  idea  of  international- 
ism. America  has  become  the  guardian  of  that  idea,  which 
will  in  the  end  rule  the  world. 

As  a  practical  expression  of  this  doctrine,  the  United 
States  has  formally  proposed  that  the  twenty-one  American 
republics  join  in  a  general  convention  whereby  all  agree 
mutually  to  guarantee  the  territorial  integrity  of  each 
state,  to  maintain  the  republican  form  of  government,  to 
submit  all  controversies  except  such  as  affect  the  indepen- 
dence of  each  to  arbitration  or  other  peaceful  means  of 
adjudication,  and  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  arms  to 
any  but  the  legally  constituted  Governments. 
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It  is  obvious  that  the  economic,  political,  intellectual, 
and  spiritual  foundations  of  Pan-Americanism  are  far  more 
slender  than  President  Wilson's  and  Secretary  Lansing's 
rhetoric  would  lead  the  uninitiated  to  believe.  America  is 
far  from  being  a  unit  economically  or  culturally.  Latin- 
America  trained  in  French  thought  and  English-speaking 
America  often  fail  to  understand  one  another.  Moreover, 
a  Pan-Americanism  that  ignores  so  important  an  American 
Power  as  the  British  Empire  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
In  so  far,  however,  as  it  marks  an  attempt  to  progress  from 
the  narrow  nationalism  of  the  present  day  to  international- 
ism, this  movement  is  a  distinct  advance.  But  there  is 
implicit  in  it  American  segregation  from  Europe.  Looked 
at  from  the  broader  standpoint,  it  is  in  reality  not  such  a 
forward  step  to  internationalism,  for  it  contains  a  renewed 
and  even  more  extensive  assertion  of  the  policy  of  aloofness 
that  has  kept  the  United  States  in  provincial  isolation  and 
has  limited  its  moral  obligation  to  support  the  cause  of 
justice  and  liberty  by  the  narrow  bounds  of  the  western 
hemisphere.  One  is  irresistibly  carried  back  some  ninety 
years  to  the  time  when  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  formu- 
lated. In  those  days  of  weakness  it  is  not  surprising  that 
President  Monroe  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  by 
John  Quincy  Adams  to  omit  from  his  famous  message  to 
Congress  a  recommendation  to  recognize  Greece's  indepen- 
dence, a  cause  that  was  evoking  intense  sympathy  in  the 
United  States.  In  reaffirming,  under  somewhat  similar 
circumstances  but  under  conditions  far  different  as  to 
wealth  and  numbers,  a  purely  American  political  system, 
the  new  Pan-Americanism  is  retrograde  and  President 
Wilson  is  running  counter  to  the  sanest  and  most  progressive 
thought  of  the  United  States. 
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IV.  PRESIDENT  WILSON  AND  HIS  CRITICS 

WHILE  the  war  has  brought  to  many  of  those  con- 
stituting the  intellectual  classes  of  the  United  States, 
especially  to  such  as  live  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  a  keen 
realization  of  the  perils  and  errors  of  the  traditional  isola- 
tion, this  lesson  has  not  yet  penetrated  the  mind  of  the 
general  public.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  intensity  of  the 
European  conflict,  with  its  incalculable  toll  of  sacrifice  and 
suffering,  has  added  popular  strength  to  the  policy  of 
avoiding  European  entanglements.  These  radically  differ- 
ent reactions  to  the  war  on  the  part  of  thinking  men  and  of 
the  average  citizen  have  to  some  extent  resulted  from  lack  of 
constructive  leadership  on  the  part  of  President  Wilson. 
For  reasons  that  need  not  be  here  discussed,  there  is  a 
considerable  severance  between  intellect  and  politics  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  political  activity  of  the  great  mass  of 
American  intellect  is  confined  mainly  to  bringing  pressure 
to  bear  upon  the  public  authorities  to  reject  obnoxious 
measures  and  to  adopt  those  of  a  progressive  tendency. 
But  these  normally  active  agencies  in  the  formation  of 
public  opinion  have  since  the  war  been  either  silenced  or 
checked  in  their  expression  by  a  patriotic  desire  not  to 
hamper  the  Administration  in  its  unquestionably  difficult 
task.  On  the  other  hand,  the  President  has  avowedly  based 
his  policy  upon  the  will  of  the  people,  and  has  renounced  the 
function  of  leadership  to  become  the  popular  mouthpiece. 
But  it  is  doubtful  if  President  Wilson's  policy  would  have 
been  other  even  had  his  conception  of  his  official  duty  been 
different,  for  from  the  very  outset  his  attitude  has  on  the 
whole  been  consistent.  Whatever  elements  of  inconstancy 
may  appear  in  it  arose  from  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the 
two  fundamental  popular  desires — the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  the  assertion  of  American  rights  when  infringed 
by  the  belligerents. 
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In  December  of  1915  President  Wilson  said  : 

We  have  stood  apart,  studiously  neutral.  It  was  our  manifest 
duty  to  do  so.  ...  We  hare  no  part  or  interest  in  the  policies 
which  seem  to  have  brought  the  conflict  on.* 

Immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  Govern- 
ment not  only  proclaimed  its  formal  neutrality,  but  urged 
on  every  citizen  its  conception  thereof  as  a  moral  duty. 
"  Every  man  who  really  loves  America,"  the  President  said, 
"  will  act  and  speak  in  the  true  spirit  of  neutrality,  which  is 
the  spirit  of  impartiality  and  fairness  and  friendliness 
to  all  concerned."  Any  other  conduct,  he  continued, 
would  lead  to  internal  divisions  which 

would  be  fatal  to  our  peace  of  mind  and  might  seriously  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  proper  performance  of  our  duty  as  the  one 
great  nation  at  peace,  the  one  people  holding  itself  ready  to 
play  a  part  of  impartial  mediation  and  speak  the  counsels  of 
peace  and  accommodation,  not  as  a  partisan,  but  as  a  friend.t 

Sixteen  months  later  President  Wilson  said  that  he 
believed  that  when  the  war  was  over  the  world  would  wear  a 
different  aspect,  and  "  that  thoughtful  men  of  every 
country  and  of  every  sort  will  insist  that  when  we  get  peace 
again  we  shall  have  guarantees  that  it  will  remain,  and  that 
the  instrumentalities  of  justice  will  be  exalted  above  the 
instrumentalities  of  force."  He  then  stated  his  further 
belief  that  the  spirit  which  had  reigned  in  America,  and  in 
like  peoples  everywhere  in  the  world,  will  in  the  future  assert 
itself  in  international  affairs,  and  that,  if  America  preserves 
her  poise  and  self-possession,  "  her  attitude  of  friendliness 
toward  all  the  world,"  she  may  have  the  privilege  of  being 
the  mediating  influence  by  which  this  may  be  induced. 
But  he  carefully  added  that  he  did  not  mean  governmental 
mediation,  and  that  what  he  had  in  mind  was  merely 
"  spiritual  mediation."  J 

*  President's  Message  to  Congress  of  December  7,  1915. 
•f  The  President's  Appeal  for  Neutrality,  August  19,  1914. 
I  President's  Speech  before  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
December  10,  1915. 
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This  purpose  of  President  Wilson  to  preserve  friendly 
relations  with  all  the  belligerents,  with  a  view  to  having  the 
United  States  ultimately  play  the  part  of  spiritual  mediator, 
has  dominated  his  policy  of  neutrality.  It  has  to  a  great 
extent  been  frustrated  by  a  number  of  factors.  Contrary 
to  his  admonition,  which  ignored  human  nature,  the 
majority  of  the  American  people  have  taken  sides,  and  in 
some  sections  almost  passionately,  with  the  Entente 
Allies,  whose  cause  they  consider  to  be  that  of  civilization 
and  justice.  But  more  important  than  this  was  the  fact 
that  it  devolved  upon  the  United  States,  as  a  consequence 
of  its  rigid  neutrality,  to  uphold  the  rights  of  its  citizens 
which  were  in  varying  degrees  infringed  by  both  sets  of 
belligerents.  This  desire  to  preserve  peace  and  friendship 
with  all  is  to  an  extent  irreconcilable  with  the  assumption 
of  a  moral  duty  to  uphold  all  the  niceties  of  international 
law  against  every  one.  It  is  furthermore  decidedly  in- 
effective in  upholding  American  rights  when  the  deter- 
mination not  to  proceed  to  extremes  is  manifest  at  every 
turn.  This  incompatibility  between  President  Wilson's 
purposes  explains  both  his  attitude  toward  the  Teutonic 
Powers  and  that  toward  the  Allies. 

In  his  original  Note  of  a  year  ago  on  the  threatened  sub- 
marine blockade  President  Wilson  warned  Germany  that 
she  would  be  held  to  "  a  strict  accountability  "  for  American 
losses  incurred  thereby,  and,  when  the  Lusitania  was  sunk 
three  months  later,  he  sent  a  Note  which  was  more  of  an 
indictment  than  a  protest.  Therein  he  condemned  Ger- 
many's submarine  campaign  as  subversive  not  only  of  the 
rights  of  Americans  but  of  those  of  non-combatant  belli- 
gerents and  all  neutrals  as  well.  As  the  negotiations  over 
this  matter  dragged  on — not  even  yet  has  an  agreement  been 
reached  as  to  the  disavowal  and  reparation  demanded  in 
the  case  of  the  Lusitania — the  State  Department,  however, 
gradually  restricted  the  scope  of  its  interests  and  studiously 
avoided  taking  cognizance  of  any  submarine  outrages  unless 
perchance  American  citizens  were  among  the  victims  and 
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the  facts  were  indisputable.  The  destruction  of  many 
merchantmen,  after  that  of  the  Lusitania,  by  German  and 
Austrian  submarines  called  forth  no  objections  whatsoever 
except  when  Americans  were  the  sufferers  thereby.  In 
such  instances  renewed  protests  were  sent,  and  in  reply 
there  have  been  received  from  both  Germany  and  Austria 
assurances  which,  if  adhered  to,  will  afford  Americans  on 
the  high  seas  fairly  adequate  safety,  and  will  also  inciden- 
tally give  a  degree  of  protection  to  non-combatants  of  other 
nationalities,  both  belligerent  and  neutral. 

Thus,  by  an  insistence  upon  American  rights,  the  United 
States  has  ultimately  brought  the  Teutonic  Powers  to  a 
measure  of  compliance  with  the  established  rules  of  mari- 
time warfare.  In  the  same  way,  President  Wilson  has 
conceived  it  to  be  his  moral  duty  to  persuade  the  Allies  to 
base  their  treatment  of  American  commerce  upon  inter- 
national precedents.  No  other  course  would  be  compatible 
with  an  attitude  of  strict  neutrality.  But.  in  this  case,  as 
opposed  to  the  submarine  outrages  which  clearly  violated 
long-established  custom  and  humanitarian  dictates,  the 
measures  in  dispute  are  in  general  conformity  with  es- 
tablished principles,  and,  while  the  validity  of  the  departures 
from  exact  precedent  are  debatable,  they  affect  merely 
property  rights.  But,  as  there  are  only  comparatively 
few  thus  affected,  there  is  in  general  no  clamour  against  the 
blockade  of  Germany.  There  is,  however,  considerable 
irritation  especially  at  certain  minor  measures  whose 
military  advantage  is  seemingly  disproportionate  to  the 
annoyance  they  cause  neutrals.  This  feeling  is  apt  to  lead 
to  friction,  unless  the  matter  is  handled  most  tactfully. 

President  Wilson's  efforts  to  foster  in  the  American  people 
friendly  feelings  towards  all  the  warring  nations  and  to  keep 
alive  in  them  a  reciprocal  sentiment,  so  that  the  United 
States  may  play  the  part  of  spiritual  mediator,  was  doomed 
from  the  start.  It  is  a  travesty  of  truth  to  speak  of  Ameri- 
can friendship  for  the  Teutonic  Powers.  Furthermore,  it 
was  inevitable  that  a  strictly  neutral  course  should  not  be 
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viewed  with  sympathy  by  the  major  contestants  in  an 
internecine  war  in  which  each  country  is  convinced  that 
not  only  its  existence,  but  the  future  of  civilization,  is  at 
stake. 

While  President  Wilson's  success  in  keeping  the  United 
States  out  of  the  war  is  to  the  popular  mind  the  pre- 
eminently vital  fact,  his  handling  of  the  entire  situation  is 
being  subjected  to  increasingly  severe  criticism  by  many  who 
are  equally  averse  to  war.  There  is  practically  no  war  party 
in  the  United  States.  On  one  side,  a  heterogeneous  and 
incoherent  group,  composed  largely  of  pacificists,  humani- 
tarians, pro-Germans,  and  of  many  others  of  a  purely 
national  or  provincial  outlook,  maintains  in  general  that 
the  Administration  has  not  been  strictly  neutral,  that  it 
should  not  allow  Americans  to  endanger  the  peace  of  the 
country  by  embarking  upon  vessels  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
submarines,  that  an  embargo  should  be  laid  upon  the 
shipment  of  munitions  of  war,  and  that  partiality  is  shown  by 
America  in  submitting  to  the  Allied  blockade  of  Germany. 
More  significant,  however,  is  the  criticism  of  those  who, 
without  wishing  to  go  to  war,  realize  that  there  are  many 
gradations  between  absolute  neutrality  and  belligerency, 
and  who  feel  that  the  moral  influence  of  the  United  States 
could,  without  plunging  the  country  into  active  hostilities, 
have  been  effectively  asserted  in  favour  of  the  cause  which  the 
majority  of  its  citizens  consider  to  be  that  of  righteousness. 
They  resent  that  the  United  States,  while  acquiring  riches 
at  an  accelerated  pace,  should  assert  its  property  interests 
so  as  to  hamper  the  full  effect  of  sea-power.  They  regard 
the  criminal  conspiracies  of  Teutonic  agents  on  American 
soil  as  a  national  humiliation  and  criticize  the  Administration 
for  its  failure  to  cope  with  this  situation,  and  its  tardiness 
in  bringing  some  of  the  chief  culprits  to  book.  In  their 
eyes,  the  prolonged  controversy  over  the  submarine  ques- 
tion, with  the  gradual  narrowing  of  the  American  conten- 
tions, has  been  a  mortifying  anticlimax.  Although  Roose- 
velt is  far  from  -persona  grata  to  all  of  such  views,  he  far 
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more  closely  than  any  other  public  man  represents  their 
general  standpoint.  In  a  recent  message  to  the  Party 
whose  standard-bearer  he  was  in  1912  Roosevelt  said  : 

We  as  a  country  are  facing  a  great  world  crisis,  in  which  for 
the  last  eighteen  months  this  nation  has  fallen  far  short  of  its 
duty,  both  to  its  own  people  and  to  the  law-abiding  and  justice- 
loving  nations  of  mankind. 

With  characteristic  vehemence  and  with  clarity  of  vision 
increasing  as  the  war  has  progressed,  Roosevelt  has  bitterly 
attacked  the  Administration's  foreign  policy,  which,  he 
sweepingly  asserts,  has  secured  for  the  United  States 
"  the  contempt  of  every  one  of  the  great  civilized  nations 
of  mankind."  More  particularly  he  charges  that  : 

thanks  to  President  Wilson,  the  most  powerful  of  democratic 
nations  has  refused  to  recognize  the  binding  moral  force  of 
international  public  law.  Our  country  has  shirked  its  clear 
duty.  One  outspoken  and  straightforward  declaration  by  this 
Government  against  the  dreadful  iniquities  perpetrated  in 
Belgium,  Armenia  and  Servia  would  have  been  worth  to 
humanity  a  thousand  times  as  much  as  all  that  the  professional 
pacificists  have  done  in  the  past  fifty  years.* 

These  general  views  strike  responsive  chords  among  an 
increasingly  large  number,  but  still  a  minority,  of  Americans 
who  are  convinced  that,  in  this  great  crisis  of  civilization, 
their  country's  potentially  large  influence  should  not  have 
been  allowed  to  go  to  waste.  They  can  look  with  no  pride 
upon  the  negative  part  played  by  America  and  condemn  the 
Administration  for  sentencing  them  to  futile  passivity. 
The  great  majority,  if  not  practically  all  of  them,  do  not 
want  war,  if  it  can  be  honourably  avoided,  but  they  cannot 
reconcile  their  aversion  to  German  political  morality 
and  their  resentment  of  the  injuries  without  measure 
inflicted  upon  Americans  since  the  war  by  the  Teutonic 
Powers  with  the  official  friendship  maintained  by  the 
Government.  Some  think  that  a  middle  course,  one  of 
benevolent  neutrality  towards  the  Allies,  should  hie  be  en 

*  T.  Roosevelt,  "  America  First — a  Phrase  or  a  Fact  ?  "  in  The  Mttro- 
politan  of  January,  1916. 
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adopted.  Others  contend  that  more  than  ample  pro- 
vocation has  been  given  to  warrant  the  rupture  of  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  the  Teutonic  Powers.*  But,  what- 
ever be  the  exact  nature  of  the  different  criticisms  and 
remedies,  there  is  unquestionably  among  many  of  those 
who  devote  thought  to  fundamental  political  problems  deep 
dissatisfaction  with  the  Administration's  course.  This  is 
reinforced  by  even  more  general  disapproval  of  President 
Wilson's  Mexican  policy.  Largely  because  he  has  given 
expression  to  this  growing  feeling,  Roosevelt  has  emerged 
from  the  comparative  seclusion  to  which  he  was  relegated 
four  years  ago,  and  is  once  more  in  the  centre  of  the  political 
stage.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  significant  fact,  but  its  poli- 
tical effects,  however  important  they  may  possibly  be  in  the 
future,  are  not  likely  to  be  of  present  consequence.  At  the 
moment,  the  vital  facts  are  that  the  control  of  foreign  policy 
is  almost  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  is  known  for 
his  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  that  apparently  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  in  the  United  States,  and  more  parti- 
cularly in  the  Middle  and  Far  West,  are  uncritically 
content  with  the  mere  fact  that  President  Wilson  has  kept 
them  out  of  the  world- war  and  do  not  realize  that  in  all 
probability  the  same  immediate  end  and  greater  security 
in  the  future  could  have  been  attained  without  the  adoption 
of  a  purely  negative  attitude  in  the  greatest  crisis  that  has 
confronted  modern  man. 


New  York.     January  1916 


*  The  American  Rights  Committee,  formed  in  New  York  towards  the 
end  of  1915,  favour  such  a  course,  because,  in  their  opinion,  "  the  time  had 
come  when  our  people  ought  to  take  some  definite  stand  on  the  great  issue 
of  civilization  versus  inhumanity  now  being  decided  on  the  European 
battlefields." 
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I.  RECRUITING,   MANUFACTURING   AND   PRODUCTION 

AT  the  New  Year  Sir    Robert  Borden  authorized  an 
increase  in  the  Canadian  army  to  500,000.     This  is 
to  double  the  expeditionary  forces.     There  are  now  225,000 
enrolled.     Of  these  over  100,000  are  in  training  in  Canada, 
60,000  in  England  and  60,000  on  the  Continent.     Since 
last  April  2,000  troops  have  left  Canada  every  week   for 
England.     The  appeal  for  recruits  becomes  more  urgent. 
As  yet  the  response  is  satisfactory.     It  cannot  be  said 
however,  that  the  response  is   equal  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.     Nor  is  that  to  be  expected.     It  is  necessary  to 
maintain   agricultural    production,   and   to   man   factories 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions,  equipment  for 
the   troops,  and    general  war   supplies.     Among   farmers 
there  is  grave  concern  over  the  depletion  of  the  supply  of 
labour.     Many  factories  begin  to  be  embarrassed  by  the 
free   enlistment   of  mechanics.     Thus   far   recruiting  has 
been  unorganized  and  unsystematic.     There  is  no  authority 
to  which  the  workman,  the  manufacturer  or  the  farmer  can 
appeal.      Thus    workmen    necessary    to    the    satisfactory 
operation  of  industries  enlist,  and  young  farmers  whose 
services  are  needed  in  agriculture  join  the  county  regiments. 
It  is  felt,  therefore,  that  better  organization  is  imperative 
if  we  are  to  avoid  serious  industrial  dislocation,  and  a 
decrease  in  production  which  will  affect   the  public  re- 
venues, reduce  exports  and  impair  the  resources  available 
for  war  obligations  and  British  credits.     Moreover,  if  men 
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are  to  be  withheld  from  enlisting  they  must  be  protected 
against  suspicion  of  shirking.  They  must  have  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  state  that  the  duties  for  which  they  are 
required  are  vital  to  national  and  Imperial  interests,  and  as 
necessary  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war  as  actual 
service  in  the  trenches.  In  short,  we  are  facing  the 
condition  which  developed  in  Great  Britain  many  months 
ago,  and  with  inadequate  machinery  for  dealing  with  the 
problem. 

It  is  admitted  that  we  cannot  apply  compulsion.  In 
Canada,  as  in  Great  Britain,  there  are  political  considerations 
which  cannot  be  ignored.  Both  Sir  Robert  Borden  and 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  have  assured  the  country  that  there 
will  be  no  attempt  to  introduce  conscription.  The 
Nationalist  element  in  Quebec  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Bourassa  and  Col.  Armand  Lavergne  would  be  mobi- 
lized against  any  form  of  compulsion.  It  may  be  that  this 
element  is  not  formidable,  but  its  leaders  are  bold  and 
active,  and  possibly,  if  provided  with  an  issue,  could  be 
mischievous.  The  contention  of  the  Nationalists  that 
Canadian  troops  should  not  be  employed  outside  the 
boundaries  of  Canada  is  repudiated  by  the  leaders  of  both 
political  parties,  but  Nationalists  would  have  a  greater 
power  for  evil  if  they  could  appeal  against  conscription. 
It  is  thought,  therefore,  that  committees  may  be  estab- 
lished in  the  various  cities  and  counties  to  superintend 
voluntary  enlistment,  and  with  authority  to  ensure  a 
necessary  supply  of  labour  for  the  field  and  the  factory. 
At  least  such  committees  would  have  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  local  conditions,  and  possibly  a  natural  and  desirable 
competition  between  local  communities  would  be  stimu- 
lated. The  Government  fully  understands  that  to  organize 
an  army  of  500,000  is  not  a  light  undertaking.  In  the 
debate  on  the  address  in  Parliament  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
described  the  task  to  which  the  Government  has  set  itself 
as  "  a  large  order."  It  is,  but  Ministers  are  convinced  that 
the  task  is  not  beyond  achievement. 
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It  is  estimated  that  1,000,000  men  between  the  ages  of 
nineteen  and  forty  are  available  for  the  army.  Rough 
calculations  had  made  the  estimate  1,500,000,  but  a  recent 
census  bulletin  shows  that  this  is  grossly  excessive.  More- 
over, many  reservists  of  various  countries  have  been 
recalled  from  Canada  since  the  war  began.  There  has 
been  a  considerable  emigration  through  the  decline  in 
building  and  railway  construction.  There  are  elements 
in  the  population  from  which  few  recruits  will  be  obtained. 
Thus  the  estimate  of  1,000,000  probably  is  too  high.  It 
is  manifest  that  in  shops  and  offices  many  women  will  have 
to  be  employed.  In  the  fields,  with  modern  methods  of 
agriculture,  there  is  much  labour  to  which  women  are 
unequal.  This  is  more  true  of  the  Western  Provinces, 
where  machinery  is  used  so  freely,  than  of  the  older  com- 
munities. But  it  is  estimated  that  in  Manitoba  and 
Saskatchewan  even  now  one  man  out  of  every  six  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five  is  in  khaki.  Thus  it  is 
clear  that  if  we  are  to  organize  an  army  of  500,000,  a  re- 
volutionary readjustment  of  social  and  industrial  con- 
ditions is  inevitable.  But  day  by  day  the  spirit  of  the 
country  rises  to  the  demand,  and  the  chances  are  that  we 
will  not  be  daunted  by  any  exertion  or  sacrifice  necessary  to 
achieve  the  object. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Opposition  will  agree  to  an  ex- 
tension of  the  life  of  Parliament.  But  in  neither  party  is 
there  complete  unanimity  of  feeling.  It  is  stated  that  the 
French  wing  of  the  Opposition  favours  a  general  election. 
At  best  this  is  suspicious,  since  nothing  has  been  disclosed 
to  support  the  assumption.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Ministerialists  from  Quebec  are  against  a  dissolution  of 
Parliament.  So,  it  is  believed,  are  the  bulk  of  the  Liberal 
members  from  the  English  Provinces.  Among  Conser- 
vatives also  the  dominant  feeling  is  against  a  contest.  But 
there  is  apprehension  that  the  Opposition  will  attempt  to 
surround  any  agreement  to  extend  Parliament  with  stringent 
conditions.  It  can  be  said  with  authority  that  the  Prime 
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Minister  is  unequivocally  opposed  to  an  election,  although 
he  probably  is  averse  from  an  agreement  which  would 
deprive  the  Government  of  all  freedom  of  action.  It  is 
difficult  to  give  assurances  against  new  measures  of  legis- 
lation or  to  have  intimate  consultation  with  the  Opposition 
upon  all  Government  proposals.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  something  in  the  contention  that  after  the  legal  term  of 
Parliament  has  expired  only  measures  necessary  to  the 
conduct  of  the  war  should  be  considered.  But  strictly 
domestic  problems  may  become  as  urgent  as  war  problems 
and  radical  action  may  be  imperative.  Legislation  affecting 
the  railways  may  be  necessary.  Doubtless  new  financial 
proposals  will  be  submitted  to  Parliament.  Ever  since 
the  war  began  we  have  had  party  government  and  naturally 
the  attitude  of  party  persists.  Here  lies  the  difficulty  in 
any  agreement  to  extend  the  life  of  Parliament. 

There  is  some  feeling  among  Oppositionists  that  ii 
they  support  the  war  measures  of  the  Government  there 
should  be  division  of  authority  between  the  parties  while 
the  war  continues.  But  there  is  no  disposition  among 
Conservatives  to  share  responsibility  with  the  Opposition. 
Nor  has  there  been  any  serious  public  demand  for  a  coa- 
lition. The  Prime  Minister  has  consulted  freely  with  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  but  there  is  no  actual  partnership  in  legis- 
lation. In  the  organization  of  the  forces  and  in  the  selec- 
tion of  officers  there  has  been  complete  freedom  from 
partisanship.  In  recruiting  organizations  Conservatives 
and  Liberals  co-operate  freely.  No  partisan  considera- 
tions enter  into  patriotic  and  relief  movements.  On  all 
Public  Commissions  to  consider  economic  problems,  to 
provide  hospitals,  and  to  make  other  provision  for  the 
wounded  and  disabled,  Liberals  are  represented.  In  the 
distribution  of  contracts  considerations  of  patronage  have 
been  far  less  influential  than  opponents  of  the  Government 
allege.  There  has  been  a  resolute  endeavour  to  prevent 
waste  and  jobbery.  If  there  have  been  cases  of  greed  and 
graft  they  are  not  numerous.  But  in  Parliament  the  wall 
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of  party  divides,  and  upon  the  Government  falls  full 
responsibility  for  policy  and  administration.  In  Canada 
there  has  been  no  criticism  of  the  British  coalition,  but 
it  is  observed  that  freedom  of  speech  still  prevails  in  Great 
Britain.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  British  experiment  influences 
Canadians  to  follow  the  example.  But  even  if  the  fact  of 
coalition  had  wholly  silenced  controversy  in  the  Mother 
Country,  we  would  be  far  from  any  such  co-operation 
between  riva)  political  leaders  in  Canada.  Here  there 
will  be  no  coalition,  flailing  an  agreement  to  extend  the 
life  of  Parliament  there  would  be  an  appeal  to  the  country. 
But  since  the  country  does  not  want  dissolution,  and  as  the 
party  responsible  for  a  contest  would  suffer  in  the  con- 
stituencies, the  proposal  to  extend  Parliament  probably  will 
prevail. 

• 


II.  TEMPER  OF  THE  COUNTRY 

THE  determination  of  the  country  to  throw  all  its 
energies  and  resources  into  the  war  has  not  weakened. 
Whatever  differences  there  may  be  over  domestic  political 
questions,  contracts  for  munitions,  purchase  of  supplies, 
and  methods  of  recruiting,  there  is  no  serious  division  of 
opinion  in  Parliament  or  the  country  over  the  proposal  to 
increase  the  expeditionary  forces  or  the  necessary  appro- 
priations for  their  equipment  and  support.  The  party 
quarrel  is  sheet  lightning.  The  temper  of  the  people  is 
resolute  and  unshaken.  In  an  address  at  Montreal  just 
before  Parliament  opened  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  said  : 

"  I  am  the  chief  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  as  long  as 
I  have  the  honour  of  presiding  over  the  destinies  of 
the  Liberal  party  it  will  not  seek  a  triumph  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  situation  at  present  existing.  .  .  . 
When  the  war  started  what  should  have  been  the 
attitude  of  the  Liberal  party  ?  I  have  already  told  you 
that  the  Liberal  idea  was  a  passion  for  right  and 
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justice.  Britain  to-day  is  fighting  in  Europe  for  these 
ideas.  Britain  did  not  seek  this  war,  but  rather 
sought  to  avoid  it,  and  she  could  have  avoided  it  if 
she  had  wished  to  accept  the  shameful  proposal  of 
Germany.  But  she  did  not  do  so,  and  to-day  she  is 
fighting  for  the  independence  of  Belgium  and  for  the 
integrity  of  France  and  to  save  civilization.  This  is 
why  I  declared  that  I  would  support  the  Government 
of  Canada,  and  that  Canada  would  participate  with 
all  her  forces  in  this  glorious  undertaking.  You  may 
say  that  I  have  spoken  on  this  war  only  in  regard  to 
civilization,  which  is  no  doubt  great,  but  what  will 
it  be  for  Canada  ;  can  not  Canada  stand  aside  ?  No, 
it  cannot.  I  will  go  further  ;  this  war  interests  not 
only  the  people  fighting,  but  also  the  neutral  nations. 
I  except  none.  Germany  wants  universal  domination. 
If  Germany  triumphs,  we  would  immediately  be  under 
German  rule."  He  added,  "  The  world  understands 
that  if  Germany  triumphs  the  United  States  will 
regret  its  neutrality  in  this  war,  as  Great  Britain  to-day 
regrets  her  neutrality  in  1870." 

We  have,  however,  few  references  in  Canada  to  American 
policy.  For  one  reason,  the  impression  is  deep  seated 
that  popular  opinion  in  America  is  overwhelmingly 
favourable  to  France  and  Great  Britain,  and  profoundly 
sympathetic  towards  Belgium.  For  another  reason,  we 
believe  that  hostile  criticism  of  the  official  attitude  of 
Washington  would  be  offensive  and  unwise.  For  still 
another  reason,  Americans  in  Canada  are  absolutely  as 
undivided  in  sympathy  and  support  for  the  British  Empire 
as  are  Canadians  themselves.  At  Toronto  an  American 
battalion,  recruited  from  all  over  the  Dominion,  has  been 
organized.  In  a  few  months  it  will  be  ready  for  active 
service.  To  the  spirit  of  Americans  in  Canada  Sir  Robert 
Borden  bore  eloquent  tribute  in  speeches  at  New  York 
a  few  weeks  ago,  and  throughout  the  Dominion  there  are 
many  manifestations  of  regard  for  resident  Americans. 
There  is  appreciation  also  of  the  behaviour  of  Germans  in 
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the  older  Provinces.  If  few  enlist,  they  continue  to  give 
generous  support  to  all  patriotic  movements.  Any  sug- 
gestion that  they  require  surveillance  would  now  be 
resented  by  the  English-speaking  population.  There  is 
perhaps  some  unrest  among  Germans  in  the  Western 
Provinces,  many  of  whom  have  been  only  a  few  years  in 
Canada,  but  no  active  measures  of  repression  are  necessary. 
Nor,  so  far  as  we  have  evidence,  is  there  any  active  intrigue 
with  outside  confederates  or  any  disposition  to  resist 
authority.  Emphasizing  the  significance  of  the  war  in  one 
of  his  speeches  at  New  York,  the  Canadian  Prime  Minister 
said  : 

"  Without  pausing  to  speak  of  the  mighty  influence 
which  this  war  must  exercise  upon  the  world's  future, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  express  my  conception  of  what 
it  will  accomplish  for  the  closer  unity  of  our  Empire. 
Never  before  have  the  Mother  Country  and  the  various 
Dominions  and  Dependencies  been  so  closely  united 
in  ideal  inspiration  and  effort  as  in  this  conflict.  Iti 
hospitals  and  convalescent  homes  beyond  the  seas  I 
have  many  times  met  men  from  the  British  islands, 
from  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Canada  brought 
together  in  close  association  and  comradeship,  each 
learning  the  better  to  realize  their  Empire,  and  all 
united  in  a  common  determination  to  do  their  duty 
in  this  war  to  the  end.  One  can  hardly  exaggerate 
the  immense  advantage  of  such  association  and  blending 
of  the  Empire's  manhood." 

But  perhaps  in  none  of  his  recent  speeches  has  Sir 
Robert  Borden  stated  the  position  of  Canada  so  clearly 
and  impressively  as  before  the  Pilgrims  of  New  York. 
Moreover,  the  address  was  timely  and  valuable  because  in 
the  neighbouring  country  the  relations  between  the 
Dominion  and  Great  Britain  are  imperfectly  understood 
by  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  Press  understands.  The 
students  of  political  institutions  understand.  Many  public 
men  understand.  But  that  we  in  Canada  have  freedom 
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within  the  Empire  and  yet  send  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  soldiers  to  fight  in  Europe  is  a  mystery  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  many  Americans.  We  only  begin  to 
understand  the  mystery  ourselves.  It  was  an  advantage, 
therefore,  to  have  the  position  stated  authoritatively  by  the 
Prime  Minister  under  circumstances  which  ensured  wide 
publicity  for  his  utterances  : 

"  A  Canadian  medical  officer,"  he  said,  "  who  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Germans  told  me  that  one  of  the 
first  questions  asked  by  his  captors  was  this  :  '  What 
did  the  English  say  to  induce  Canadians  to  fight  for 
them  ? '  I  have  heard  the  same  idea  in  the  British 
islands  when  gratitude  was  expressed  to  Canada  for 
assistance  to  Great  Britain  in  this  war.  This  is  by  no 
means  the  view-point  of  Canadians.  We  take  part 
in  this  struggle  because  as  one  of  its  great  nations  we 
are  determined  to  preserve  its  power  and  its  influence  ; 
and  because  we  conceive  that,  as  one  of  those  nations, 
there  is  for  us  the  highest  opportunity  to  advance  the 
cause  of  humanity  and  civilization,  to  do  our  part 
worthily  in  the  world's  work. 

"  Such  was  the  ideal  of  the  Canadian  nation  ;  but  in 
common  with  all  the  Empire  the  spirit  of  our  people 
when  tested  proved  worthy  of  their  highest  traditions. 
Within  six  weeks  after  the  outbreak  of  war  a  force  of 
nearly  35,000  men  was  assembled,  thoroughly  armed, 
equipped  and  organized  in  every  branch  of  military 
service.  Its  journey  across  the  Atlantic  in  a  great 
armada  of  steamships  began  on  October  2,  1914. 
Nearly  100,000  Canadian  soldiers  have  since  gone 
overseas,  and  during  the  past  ten  months  they  have 
poured  across  the  ocean  at  the  rate  of  more  than  2,000 
per  week.  Our  authorized  force  is  now  250,000  and 
more  than  200,000  are  already  under  arms. 

"  Has  our  national  spirit  been  adequately  responsive 
to  the  nation's  needs  ?  For  courage  and  devotion  I 
point  to  the  Canadians  at  Ypres,  at  Festubert,  at 
Givenchy.  For  self-sacrifice,  I  see  the  women  yielding 
their  dearest  to  the  country's  call  and  consecrating 
their  lives  to  all  missions  of  mercy.  For  the  bountiful 
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generosity  of  our  people  I  need  but  mention  $6,000,000 
for  the  Patriotic  Fund,  $2,000,000  for  the  British  Red 
Cross  Society,  $3,500,000  for  our  own  Red  Cross,  and 
kindred  societies,  more  than  $2,000,000,  for  the  starv- 
ing and  destitute  in  Belgium,  at  least  $3,000,000  in 
other  patriotic  contributions  from  Provinces  and 
individuals  and  $5,000,000  in  food  products  and  other 
supplies  useful  for  war  purposes  placed  by  the  Dominion 
and  the  Provinces  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. Men  of  great  financial  experience  believed  that 
subscriptions  by  the  public  at  large  to  the  recent  war 
loan  of  $50,000,000,  would  probably  reach  $10,000,000 
and  could  not  exceed  $15,000,000.  The  public  added 
$70,000,000  to  the  $T5, 000,000,  and  the  total  sub- 
scriptions ran  close  to  $110,000,000. 

"  I  have  spoken  of  all  these  things  in  order  that  you 
may  truly  comprehend  what  our  course  has  been  in 
this  war,  and  that  you  may  perhaps  believe  that 
Canada  has  made  her  loyalty  a  living  principle  in  a 
finer  way  than  ever  before.  And  our  Empire  seems 
to  us  something  greater  than  it  was  a  year  ago  ;  when 
mighty  armies  from  the  Dominions  and  Dependencies 
arrayed  themselves  in  its  battle  line  a  new  and  im- 
pressive epoch  in  its  history  was  marked.  These 
pregnant  events  have  already  given  birth  to  a  new 
order.  It  is  realized  that  the  great  policies  and 
questions  which  concern  and  govern  the  issues  of 
peace  and  war  cannot  in  future  be  assumed  by  the 
people  of  the  British  islands  alone. 

"  Realizing  to  the  full  the  tragedy  of  this  war,  we 
in  Canada  pray  that  *  the  whirring  loom  of  time  '  may 
weave  the  mighty  events  of  the  next  twelve  months 
into  an  abiding  peace.  But  there  is  with  us  the  most 
intense  conviction  that  the  cause  for  which  we  fight' 
does  truly  concern  the  freedom  of  the  world,  and  that 
there  can  be  no  enduring  peace  until  it  fully  prevails. 
Interwoven  with  this  conviction  is  an  equally  intense 
and  unalterable  determination  to  spare  no  effort  and 
shrink  from  no  sacrifice  necessary  to  make  so  great  a 
cause  triumphant.  Finally,  we  have  faith  that  this 
war  heralds  not  the  dies  iree  but  the  regeneration  of 
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our  civilization,  founded  as  it  is  upon  so  many  cen- 
turies of  aspiration,  endeavour  and  sacrifice  ;  faith  also 
that  humanity's  struggle  against  the  enthronement  ot 
force  above  right  will  not  be  in  vain." 

Parliament  was  much  impressed  by  the  speeches  on  the 
Address  of  Hon.  T.  Chase  Casgrain,  Postmaster-General, 
and  Hon.  Rodolphe  Lemieux,  who  held  the  same  office  in 
the  Laurier  Cabinet.  Both  vigorously  repudiated  Quebec 
Nationalism,  and  declared  the  devotion  of  the  French 
Province  to  the  Empire.  During  the  few  years  in  which 
Mr.  Bourassa  and  his  allies  were  so  powerful  in  Quebec, 
Mr.  Casgrain  was  practically  excluded  from  public  life. 
He  would  not  have  Nationalist  support  in  order  to  secure 
election.  That  support  was  withheld  because  he  would 
have  no  alliance  with  the  leaders  of  Nationalism,  nor  give 
any  countenance  to  their  propaganda.  A  Conservative  of 
the  school  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  and  a  staunch  British 
loyalist,  he  held  to  his  convictions  and  principles.  Admitted 
to  the  Cabinet  two  years  ago,  he  has  re-established  the  old 
sympathetic  alliance  between  the  Conservatives  of  Quebec 
and  those  of  the  English  Provinces.  He  has  made  many 
recruiting  speeches  in  Quebec.  He  insists  that  the  response 
has  been  satisfactory,  and  he  resents  any  aspersions  upon 
the  loyalty  of  his  compatriots.  In  his  speech  on  the 
Address  there  was  no  hint  of  partisanship.  Parliament 
was  moved  by  his  candour  and  sincerity.  Behind  his 
utterances  were  character  and  conviction.  The  House 
was  singularly  responsive  to  his  bearing  and  his  appeal. 
Mr.  Lemieux,  too,  was  impressive,  and  whatever  may  be  his 
outlook  for  Empire  he  wholly  repudiates  the  doctrine  that 
we  should  employ  troops  only  for  the  defence  of  Canada. 
It  has  to  be  added  that  no  stronger  speeches  in  support  of 
participation  in  the  war  have  been  made  in  Canada  than 
those  delivered  by  members  of  the  Government  who  had 
Nationalist  support  in  Quebec  in  the  last  election.  Speak- 
ing to  French  Canadians,  Mr.  Blondin,  Secretary  of  State,  said: 
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"  The  victory  of  the  Allies  will  be  a  worse  danger 
than  their  defeat  unless  the  French-Canadians  lend 
their  fullest  aid  to  the  cause.  Death  would  be  far 
better  than  to  leave  such  a  legacy  of  shame  to  our 
children.  What  Belgium  is  and  Northern  France, 
what  Serbia  and  Poland  have  become  we  may  be  to- 
morrow. On  the  success  of  the  Allies  depends  our 
fate.  Conquered,  the  Allies  must  leave  our  com- 
merce, institutions,  and  liberty  defenceless  in  the 
hands  of  Germany,  the  land  of  militarism,  autocracy, 
and  barbarity." 

This  he  repeated  in  substance  in  an  address  delivered  at 
Toronto.  Mr.  Patenaude,  Secretary  of  State,  who  also 
had  Nationalist  affiliations,  uses  similar  language  at  public 
meetings  in  Quebec.  Archbishop  Bruchesi,  speaking  at 
Laval  University,  said  "  Thank  God,  our  people  have 
known  their  duty.  They  have  given  their  money  and  their 
children,  and  have  not  shrunk  from  the  sacrifice."  It  is 
not  necessary  to  multiply  utterances  either  of  French  or 
English  leaders  in  Canada.  There  is  substantial  unity  of 
spirit  and  purpose,  readiness  for  sacrifice,  sober  recog- 
nition of  the  magnitude  of  the  contest  in  which  the  Empire 
is  engaged,  and  unflinching  determination  to  make  the 
Dominion  powerful  in  the  field  and  to  employ  its  resources, 
as  the  exigencies  of  the  conflict  may  require,  without 
thought  of  present  cost  or  future  obligations. 

There  is  striking  evidence  of  the  temper  of  the  country 
in  the  result  of  campaigns  in  Montreal,  Toronto  and 
Ottawa  for  subscriptions  to  the  National  Patriotic  Fund 
for  the  dependents  of  soldiers  on  service.  In  Montreal, 
where  it  was  sought  to  raise  $1,500,000,  over  $2,500,000 
was  subscribed,  in  Toronto  and  York  County  the  appeal 
was  for  $2,000,000  and  $2,400,000  was  obtained,  in  Ottawa 
$400,000  was  required  and  $600,000  secured.  These  are 
substantial  amounts,  but  proportionately  they  are  no 
greater  than  the  givings  for  patriotic  objects  of  the  villages 
and  townships  throughout  the  country.  Moreover,  in 
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Toronto  over  $200,000  was  subscribed  in  monthly  pay- 
ments of  $i  from  the  employees  of  shops,  offices  and 
factories.  And  Toronto  has  no  monopoly  of  patriotism  or 
liberality. 


III.  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS 

THE  first  effect  of  the  war  on  Canada  was  to  bring  to 
the  surface  a  kind  of  instinctive  loyalty  to  British 
institutions  and  an  immediate  desire  to  do  something. 
Now,  while  there  is  no  diminution  of  the  desire  for  effective 
action,  the  first  mood  has  been  overlaid  by  one  of  thought- 
fulness.  People  who  took  for  granted,  in  what  seemed  a 
rather  careless  spirit,  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  are 
now  realizing,  in  a  spirit  of  growing  seriousness,  the  uni- 
versal law  that  in  time  everything  has  to  be  paid  for  in 
some  form  of  coin.  The  mood  of  willing  service  has 
grown  into  the  mood  of  serious  thought,  and  the  rather 
fatalistic  philosophy  of  laissez  faire  is  rapidly  giving  way 
to  a  comprehension  that  a  large  constructive  spirit  must 
characterize  our  dealings  with  economic  problems. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  before  in  THE  ROUND  TABLE, 
the  conditions  of  our  development,  which  necessitate  the 
construction  of  railways  and  industrial  facilities  ahead  of 
population,  also  bring  about  periodically  a  state  of  things 
in  which  the  balance  of  occupation  in  the  country  must 
be  disturbed.  Later  on  we  may  consider  ourselves  for- 
tunate that  the  construction  of  railways,  involving  large 
sums  of  money,  was  well  ahead  of  population  when  the 
war  began.  In  the  meantime  there  is  an  interesting 
analogy  between  our  present  position  and  that  of  twenty 
years  ago.  Leaving  the  war  out  of  consideration,  in  the 
early  ^o's  our  problems  were  not  dissimilar  from  the 
present,  with  certain  important  differences.  In  the  former 
period,  when  the  stimulus  of  a  policy  of  protective  tariffs 
established  in  1878  had  carried  the  development  of  industrial 
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machinery  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  population,  we 
had  three  factors  that  went  to  bring  about  rapid  recovery. 
First  of  all  was  the  exhaustion  of  free  lands  in  the  United 
States  ;  secondly,  the  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat ;  and, 
thirdly,  the  stream  of  immigration  that  was  turned  in 
the  direction  of  Canada.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  the 
figures  of  immigration,  which  show  that  in  the  six  years 
from  1897  to  1902  inclusive  we  received  some  238,000 
immigrants  ;  in  the  next  six  years,  from  1903  to  1908, 
981,000  ;  and  in  the  six  years,  from  1909  to  1914  inclusive, 
1,808,000.  With  these  figures  before  one,  it  does  not 
seem  surprising  that  the  expansion  over  the  period  from 
1902  to  1912  was  very  great,  or  that  at  the  culmination  of 
that  period,  in  1913,  there  should  be  a  very  serious  problem 
of  unemployment. 

Three  factors  have  combined — temporarily  at  least — to 
do  away  with  unemployment  as  a  serious  problem.  Firstly, 
the  enlistment  of  over  200,000  men  ;  secondly,  the  em- 
ployment of  upwards  of  100,000  men  in  the  manufacture 
of  munitions  ;  and,  thirdly,  a  considerable  emigration  from 
Canada,  which  our  statistics  do  not  enable  us  to  measure. 

These  figures,  of  course,  suggest  the  grave  problems 
which  will  appear  as  soon  as  the  war  is  ended.  Firstly, 
about  150,000  men  must  find  new  employment  in  some 
other  occupation  than  that  of  making  munitions  ;  secondly, 
two  or  three  hundred  thousand  men,  returned  from  abroad, 
must  be  reabsorbed  in  the  normal  activities  of  the  country  ; 
and,  thirdly,  a  considerable  new  immigration  amounting 
to  perhaps  150,000  people  must  be  dealt  with.  In  the 
total  we  must  find  occupation  for  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  500,000  people. 

We  shall  start  with  some  very  considerable  advantages. 
First  of  all,  and  most  important  of  all,  this  problem  will 
not  come  upon  people  who  have  not  considered  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  faced,  and  there  are  evidences  in  every  direc- 
tion that  much  systematic  thought  is  being  given  to  the 
subject.  Secondly,  since  an  enormous  amount  of  very 
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expensive  railway  and  industrial  machinery  is  already 
provided,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  fit  into  the  economic 
structure  the  half  million  or  so  of  people  for  whom  work 
must  be  provided. 

In  1915  we  had  unprecedented  crops,  and  the  farmers 
throughout  the  country  are  short  of  only  one  thing,  and 
that  is  labour.  Unfortunately  this  particular  shortage 
is  likely  to  make  some  reduction  in  the  area  planted  for 
next  year's  crops.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  west  the  extent 
of  land  ploughed  is  some  40  per  cent,  short  of  what  was 
ploughed  under  the  especially  favourable  conditions  of 
last  autumn.  Against  this,  however,  two  favourable  facts 
are  to  be  recorded.  One  is  that  a  great  deal  of  ploughing 
can  probably  still  be  done  in  the  spring.  The  other  is 
that  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money  has  been  spent  in  the 
erection  of  buildings  and  in  various  preparations  for  a 
greatly  increased  rearing  of  live  stock.  This  last  factor 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  of  all.  The  price  of 
wheat,  now  very  high,  is  scarcely  likely  to  outlast  very  long 
the  conclusion  of  peace.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  extremely 
likely  that  all  kinds  of  meats  may  become  dearer  than  ever, 
and  it  is  certain  that  they  will  not  immediately  grow 
cheaper.  The  constant  preaching,  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  of  the  value  of  mixed  farming  is  now  reaping 
its  reward,  and  the  over-reliance  on  one  crop,  with  its 
accompanying  impoverishment  of  the  land,  is  likely  to 
cease. 

In  the  meantime  there  is  a  curious  anomaly  in  the 
present  rates  of  ocean  freights,  an  anomaly  which  is  un- 
questionably very  advantageous  to  the  Canadian  grain 
grower,  and  which,  in  fact,  provides  quite  a  considerable 
preference  to  the  wheat  of  North  America  generally.  In 
times  when  freights  from  North  America  were  about  four 
cents,  and  from  the  Argentine  about  seven  cents,  the 
advantage  to  North  America  of  about  three  cents  a  bushel 
was  comparatively  unimportant.  Now,  however,  with 
freights  from  New  York  at  forty  cents  a  bushel  and  from 
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the  Argentine  at  seventy  cents  a  bushel,  it  is  evident  that, 
although  the  ratio  remains  the  same,  the  preference  of 
thirty  cents  to  North  America  amounts  almost  to  a  pro- 
hibition of  the  export  of  Argentine  wheat.  One  would 
expect  that  this  might  make  the  shipment  of  grain  through 
the  winter  by  all  rail  routes  profitable,  when  at  other 
times  it  was  quite  out  of  the  question.  In  the  meantime 
much  speculation  in  these  things  is  invalidated  -by  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  ships,  and  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  are  crowded  with  freight  that  cannot  be  moved. 
The  value  of  the  wheat  crop  of  1915  exceeded  that  of  1914 
by  over  $100,000,000,  and  the  total  field  crops  of  1915 
were  worth  some  $150,000,000  more  than  those  of  1914. 
Obviously  this  greatly  strengthens  the  financial  position  of 
the  Dominion,  and  is  the  best  sort  of  support  and  en- 
couragement to  the  determination  of  the  country  to  play 
a  nation's  part  in  the  great  war. 

The  patriotism  that  enabled  the  Finance  Minister 
to  float  in  Canada  a  Dominion  Government  loan  of 
$100,000,000,  and  over,  was  not  only  genuine  but  com- 
prehending. Although  personal  economy  has  not  probably 
been  exercized  as  fully  as  it  might  be,  still  it  has  been 
exercized,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  people  of  Canada 
are  prepared  to  make  astonishing  sacrifices  to  carry  out 
what  they  conceive  to  be  their  national  duty.  The 
psychological  change  in  the  business  community  is  impres- 
sive, and  involves  the  reversal  of  conventions  that  had 
come  to  be  regarded  as  laws  of  the  Canadian  financial 
structure.  All  sorts  of  financial  people,  whom  one  might 
have  regarded  as  interested  only  in  profit,  are  mak  ng 
definite  sacrifices  to  discourage  the  investment  of  money 
in  undertakings  that  are  not  vital  to  the  main  purpose  of 
the  hour.  The  financial  problems  of  the  Dominion  have 
been  handled  well  and  courageously,  and  the  public  have 
responded  to  every  suggestion  involving  sacrifice.  The 
willingness,  and  even  the  eagerness,  of  people  to  accept  • 
the  idea  of  financing  as  far  as  possible  in  Canada  the  manu- 
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facture  of  munitions  for  the  Allied  Forces  is  a  remarkable 
instance  in  point. 

In  so  far  as  the  financing  of  the  Canadian  part  of  the 
war  is  effected  by  borrowings  within  Canada  itself  it  need 
carry  with  it  no  very  great  anxiety.  The  increase,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  external  debt,  although  it  must  inevitably 
go  on  growing,  is  a  matter  of  more  serious  consideration. 
One  feels  that  the  power  of  borrowing  outside  the  country 
should  be  reasonably  conserved,  but  that  the  necessities 
of  the  exchange  situation  require  that  very  considerable 
loans  should  continue  to  be  made  in  the  United  States. 
It  would  be  advantageous,  for  example,  if  a  good  deal  of 
that  part  of  the  internal  loan  which  is  mobilized  in  a  few 
hands  could  be  resold  in  the  United  States.  This  would 
have  the  double  effect  of  creating  American  funds,  which 
are  required  to  pay  for  the  large  and  growing  importation 
of  the  raw  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  munitions, 
and  of  making  way  for  the  absorption  of  further  internal 
loans  by  the  Dominion.  There  is  little  reason  to  think 
that  sales  made  privately  to  investors  in  the  United  States 
could  in  any  way  prejudice  a  future  flotation  of  a  Dominion 
loan  in  New  York. 

The  position  of  the  municipalities  in  the  west  is  not 
without  a  certain  difficulty.  In  many  cases  their  popu- 
lation has  been  seriously  reduced,  and,  even  under  the 
stimulus  of  one  extraordinarily  large  crop,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  they  can  for  the  present  add  materially  to  their 
population.  In  most  cases  these  cities  and  towns  are  what 
might  be  called  purely  commission  towns,  having  no  local 
industries  of  any  considerable  importance  to  justify  a 
large  population,  and,  therefore,  must  rely  entirely  on  their 
business  as  centres  of  distribution.  It  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain what  the  relation  is  between  a  given  area  of  prosperous 
agricultural  country  and  the  justifiable  population  of  a 
city,  but  there  must  clearly  be  some  relation,  and  it  is 
quite  certain  that  in  many  cases  the  city  population  has 
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been  too  large.  Much  of  the  surplus  population  was,  no 
doubt,  composed  of  people  engaged,  first  of  all,  in  the 
building  business,  and,  secondly,  in  land  speculation. 
A  good  deal  of  the  emigration  from  the  Canadian  West 
was  made  up  of  the  last  of  these  classes  and  of  some  of  the 
building  trade. 

After  a  crisis  it  is,  of  course,  inevitable  with  a  fluid 
population  that  a  good  many  of  the  people  should  migrate 
to  other  places,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  probably  not  an 
unmixed  evil  that  they  should  go,  and  that  their  places 
should  be  filled  by  the  immigration  of  people  with  a  fresh 
impulse  to  do  the  work  of  reconstruction.  This  is  what 
occurred  after  the  last  disturbance,  and  no  doubt  it  is 
what  will  occur  after  this  one.  The  essential  thing  is  that 
the  people  coming  in  should  understand  that  the  great 
opportunities  in  this  country  are  related  to  the  primary 
industries.  The  entire  mass  of  pre-War  immigration  litera- 
ture should  be  destroyed,  and  the  whole  basis  on  which 
immigration  policy  rested  thoroughly  changed. 

Various  suggestions  are  being  made  in  this  direction. 
No  doubt  from  them  all  will  result  some  policy  of  inter- 
related activity  of  immigration  agents  and  employment 
organizations,  all  working  on  a  definite  principle,  and  all 
devoted  to  the  task  of  abolishing  the  system  of  exploitation 
by  which  vast  sums  in  the  aggregate  of  the  capital  of 
incoming  settlers  have  been  dissipated  and  wasted. 

Some  interesting  suggestions  are  being  made  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  as  to  the  advisability  of  settling 
returned  soldiers  in  Northern  Ontario  on  farms  prepared 
for  them,  and  by  giving  them  very  considerable  assistance 
out  of  the  public  funds.  The  Agricultural  Department  of 
the  Province  has  shown  skill  and  foresight  in  its  various 
activities,  and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  it  may  become 
possible  to  manufacture  farmers. 

That  there  is  room  for  a  large  relative  increase  in  agri- 
cultural activities  is  very  clear  from  the  returns  of  the 
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importation  of  foodstuffs.  The  figures  of  these  imports, 
as  between  1909  and  1913,  show  an  increase  of  from 
$13,459,487  to  $31,498,916.  In  a  country  with  the 
wonderful  agricultural  possibilities  of  Canada  this  condi- 
tion of  things  is  nothing  short  of  preposterous. 

Canada.     January,  1916. 
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DESPITE  the  serious  and  unexpected  developments  of 
the  last  few  months,  there  has  never  been  the  slightest 
failure  of  Australia's  confidence  in  the  Empire's  ultimate 
success.  Her  chief  danger,  indeed,  has  been  a  certain 
tendency  to  take  victory  for  granted,  and  to  assume  that 
the  Russian  retreats  have  been  triumphs  in  disguise,  that 
Germany's  recent  Balkan  coup  is  her  dying  convulsion,  and 
that  she  is  bound  to  succumb  within  the  next  few  months 
before  that  convenient,  if  mythical,  commander,  Famine. 
This  pernicious  variety  of  "  optimism,"  which  stifles  effort 
by  disguising  the  need  for  it,  has  been  recklessly  fomented 
by  a  certain  section  of  Australia's  Press  and  public  men, 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  it  exercised  for  some  time  a  very 
prejudicial  effect  upon  recruiting.  But  it  has  been  steadily 
combated  by  those  who  realise  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
which  the  Empire  has  yet  to  face,  and  a  more  earnest  and 
sensible  tone  has  latterly  prevailed.  This  has  been  in- 
creased by  the  warnings  recently  issued  to  Australia  by  men 
like  her  returned  leader,  Brigadier-General  McCay,  and, 
above  all  things,  by  the  accession  to  power  of  her  new  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  W.  M.  Hughes.  There  is  no  man  in  the 
Empire  who  takes  the  war  in  more  deadly  earnest,  and, 
possessing  as  he  does  all  the  force  and  fire  of  leadership,  he 
is  doing  his  best  to  communicate  his  own  spirit  to  a  country 
which  is  quite  ready  to  receive  it. 

Australia's  determination  to  do  her  utmost  in  the  war 
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has  also  been  sustained  and  hardened  by  the  unflagging 
heroism  of  her  troops  upon  Gallipoli.  The  habitable 
portion  of  the  little  corner  of  earth  originally  occupied 
by  her  at  Anzac  was  some  300  acres — roughly  the  size  of 
an  Australian  "  selection,"  or  small  grant  of  land  made  to 
an  enterprising  settler.  None  of  the  settlers  at  Anzac,  is, 
or  can  be,  more  than  1,200  yards  from  the  enemy's  trenches  ; 
and  the  whole  Australian  Army,  as  long  as  it  remains  on 
land,  must  be  continuously  under  the  enemy's  fire — a  fire 
which  has  cast  1,400  shells  upon  Anzac  within  the  hour. 
There  is  no  nightly  or  weekly  conveyance  of  the  weary 
troops  by  motor-bus  into  a  zone  of  safety  and  comfort  and 
pleasure.  The  only  "  safety  "  enjoyed  by  the  Australian 
is  his  shrapnel-spattered  dugout,  his  only  diversion  from 
shooting  or  bayoneting  the  Turk  lies  in  shooting  for  sport 
at  the  dummy  periscopes  which  the  Turk  sometimes  exposes 
derisively  in  his  trenches.  Plus  fa  change,  plus  c'est  la  m$me 
chose.  The  men  who  took  what  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  calls  the 
"  almost  impregnable  "  trenches  of  Lonesome  Pine  had  been 
sixteen  continuous  weeks  in  the  trenches  and  were  weary 
unto  death.  This  little  corner  on  which  her  troops  are 
now  entrenched  by  tens  and  tens  of  thousands  Australia 
regards  as  her  own  earth.  It  is  this  which,  as  one  of  her 
own  leaders  recently  remarked,  has  given  her  tradition. 

It  was,  it  is  true,  in  the  Southern  zone  of  the  Peninsula, 
at  Cape  Helles,  that  one  of  her  finest  exploits  took  place, 
the  great  charge  in  which  her  Second  Brigade  (Victorians), 
led  by  the  Brigadier-General  mentioned  above,  charged 
through  the  ranks  of  the  Composite  Brigade,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  heaviest  losses  from  shrapnel,  machine-gun,  and 
rifle  fire,  dug  themselves  in  four  hundred  yards  ahead  of 
the  other  Allied  forces.  But  it  is  in  the  North,  at  Anzac, 
that  the  battles  were  fought  of  which  Australia  is  most 
proud — Quinn's  Post  and  Courtney's  Post,  at  whose  in- 
domitable defenders  Liman  von  Sanders  hurled  his  30,000 
troops  in  vain  ;  those  trenches  whence,  on  the  night  of  June 
29 — 30,  the  musketry  and  machine-guns  of  the  yth  and  8th 
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Light  Horse  crumpled  up  the  hordes  commanded  by  Enver, 
and  instructed  to  drive  the  Australians  into  the  sea ; 
Lonesome  Pine,  where  the  First  Brigade  charged  across  the 
death-swept  heath  and  its  survivors  wriggled  down  feet 
foremost  to  victory  through  the  manholes  in  the  Turkish 
trenches  ;  the  bristling  ridge  attacked  by  the  First  and 
Third  Light  Horse  Brigades  when  the  Australians  from 
August  7  to  10  fought  what  has  been  described  as  "  the 
greatest  battle  ever  waged  on  Turkish  soil "  to  protect  the 
British  landing  at  Suvla  ;  and  the  summit  of  Knoll  60, 
heroically  stormed  on  August  21  by  the  4th  Australian 
Brigade  in  company  with  the  British,  Indians  and  New 
Zealanders.  It  is  scenes  such  as  these  which  have  made 
Anzac  very  precious  to  Australians  at  the  front  and  at  home. 
The  spirit  in  which  it  has  been  held  by  the  Australian  Army 
has  been  exactly  indicated  in  a  despatch  of  Sir  Ian 
Hamilton's  : — 

"  I  must  begin  by  explaining  that  their  r61e  at  this  stage  of 
operations  was — first,  to  keep  open  a  door  leading  to  the  vitals 
of  the  Turkish  position ;  secondly,  to  hold  up  as  large  a  body 
as  possible  of  the  enemy  in  front  of  them,  so  as  to  lessen  the 
strain  at  Cape  Helles.  Anzac,  in  fact,  was  cast  to  play  second 
fiddle  to  Cape  Helles,  a  part  out  of  harmony  with  the  dare- 
devil spirit  animating  those  warriors  from  the  South ;  and  so  it 
has  come  about  that,  as  your  Lordship  will  now  see,  the  defensive 
of  the  Australians  and  New  Zealanders  has  always  tended  to 
take  on  the  character  of  an  attack." 

lot  only  has  the  holding  of  Anzac  given  Australia  tradi- 
tion, but  it  has  given  her  a  far  fuller  feeling  of  Imperial 
fellowship  than  she  has  ever  yet  possessed.  There  is  no 
truer  or  stronger  comradeship  than  comradeship  in  battle, 
and  it  is  this  which  Australia  has  during  the  last  few  months 
been  forming  with  the  British,  Indian,  and  New  Zealand 
troops.  The  great  majority  of  these  she  now  respects  as 
fighters  and  as  men,  and  a  particularly  warm  alliance  has 
sprung  up  between  her  soldiers  and  the  intrepid  Gurkhas 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bruce's  command.  This  has  its 
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picturesque  aspect,  and  may  be  paralleled  by  Kipling's 
famous  description  of  the  brotherhood  between  Gurkha 
and  Highlander.  But  the  bond  between  the  different 
fighters  of  our  Empire  is  more  than  picturesque  ;  it  implies 
a  certain  revelation  : — 

The  day's  lay-out — the  mornin'  sun 

Beneath  your  'at-brim  as  you  sight, 
The  dinner  'ush  from  noon  till  one 

An'  the  full  roar  that  lasts  till  night  : 

Also  Time  runnin'  into  years 

A  thousand  places  left  be'ind, 
And  Men  from  both  two  'emispheres 

Discussin'  things  of  every  kind  ; 
So  much  more  near  than  I  'ad  known, 

So  much  more  great  than  I  'ad  guessed, 
An'  me  like  all  the  rest,  alone 

But  reachin'  out  to  all  the  rest. 

This  revelation  may  be  trusted  to  bear  good  fruit  in  th  e 
Imperial  readjustment  which  is  certain  to  follow  the  present 
war. 

Such  being  the  feelings  of  Australia  with  regard  to  the 
position  at  Gallipoli,  her  interest  in  the  recent  British 
discussion  of  the  Dardanelles  Campaign  has  been,  as  may 
be  readily  imagined,  absorbing  and  intense.  She  now 
realises  that  at  the  beginning  the  British  authorities  were 
uncertain  and  divided  as  to  the  desirability  of  attempting 
the  position,  and  that  there  is  at  present  an  equally  marked 
division  regarding  the  desirability  or  possibility  of  perma- 
nently holding  it.  She  knows  that  blunders  have  been 
made  on  a  large  scale  and  in  detail,  and  that  in  more  than 
one  case  keener  action  on  the  part  of  those  supporting  her 
attack  would  have  secured,  instead  of  losing,  the  fruits  of 
victory  she  had  already  won.  She  knows  that  the  main 
attack  has  so  far  failed  of  its  objective,  and  she  understands 
the  risks  and  difficulties  attending  that  objective's  ultimate 
realisation.  Yet  in  no  responsible  quarter  of  Australia  has 
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there  been  the  slightest  sign  of  bitterness  against  those 
responsible  for  the  operations,  or  of  a  feeling  that  she 
herself  has  been  treated  in  any  way  unworthily.  Absorbed 
as  she  is  both  by  interest  and  sentiment  in  the  campaign's 
success,  on  hearing  that  this  is  far  from  being  assured,  she 
has  displayed  none  of  the  hysteria  which  has  characterised 
certain  British  newspapers  and  politicians,  but  has  accepted 
the  situation  with  coolness  and  confidence,  and  with  the 
knowledge  that  she  for  her  part  has  done  her  best,  and  will 
continue  to  do  it,  whatever  may  happen  at  Gallipoli  or 
elsewhere.  She  knows,  moreover,  that  whether  Constanti- 
nople be  reached  or  not,  the  efforts  of  the  Allied  forces  and 
herself  have  kept  a  great  Turkish  army  from  doing  harm 
elsewhere,  and  possibly  from  conducting  a  successful 
invasion  of  Egypt.  She  knows,  too,  that  what  has  been 
done  in  Gallipoli  has  maintained  British  prestige  through 
all  the  East.  In  peace  time,  during  drought  and  bush-fire 
and  flood,  she  has  too  often  faced  and  beaten  difficulty  and 
disaster  to  believe  them  invincible  now  that  they  come  on 
her  beneath  the  form  of  war.  And  for  all  these  causes,  if 
she  be  allowed,  she  will  hold  on  till  victory  or  death  to  the 
little  plot  of  earth  which  she  has  purchased  with  her  life- 
blood. 


NOTE. — On  the  eve  of  the  despatch  of  the  abore  section  to  England  the 
news  of  the  evacuation  of  Anzac  and  Suvla  Bay  has  reached  Australia.  As 
has  been  indicated  above,  she  had  been  keenly  anxious  to  hold  Anzac  if  this 
were  in  any  way  possible;  but  this  anxiety  was  mainly  due  to  her  pride  in 
the  good  work  she  had  done  there  and  to  the  hope  that  she  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  continuing  this  were  the  position  considered  tenable  by  the 
British  authorities.  Her  natural  disappointment  is  qualified  by  the  feeling 
that  her  troops  have  been  removed,  apparently  with  small  loss,  from  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  and  unhealthy  positions  in  the  war — a  position,  more- 
over, which,  according  to  her  previous  belief,  could  not  be  evacuated  without 
the  most  terrible  sacrifice  of  life.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised 
that  the  resolute  temper  of  Australia  has  not  been  in  the  least  degree 
affected  by  the  news  of  the  evacuation.  She  has  accepted  it  with  coolness, 
and  in  no  quarter  worth  a  moment's  consideration  has  there  been  the  slightest 
tendency  to  blame  the  Imperial  Government  for  what  has  happened. 
Australia,  now  as  previously,  is  prepared  to  do  her  best  in  whatever  area  of 
the  war  she  may  be  asked  to  fight. 
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DURING  the  last  three  months  some  conspicuous 
changes  have  taken  place  in  Australian  public  life. 
The  term  of  office  for  which  Sir  George  Reid,  High  Com- 
missioner for  Australia  in  London,  was  appointed  comes 
to  an  end  at  the  close  of  this  year.  Some  time  ago  the 
Ministry  decided  not  to  renew  the  appointment.  No 
fault  was  found  in  Sir  George  Reid's  discharge  of  his  duties. 
On  the  contrary,  he  is  universally  acknowledged  to  have 
done  more  than  well.  Sir  George  Reid's  original  appoint- 
ment was  a  party  appointment.  It  was  one  of  the  terms 
of  the  fusion  of  1909  between  his  own  Free  Trade  party  and 
the  Protectionists  under  Mr.  Deakin.  The  Labour  party 
has  been  in  power  twice  since  1909.  It  now  considers  that 
it  has  a  claim  on  the  office.  Mr.  Fisher  also  has  reached  a 
stage  in  his  political  life  in  which  a  position  at  once  com- 
fortable and  dignified  is  acceptable,  and  he  had  come  to 
regard  the  honours  of  this  splendid  office  as  preferable  to 
the  arduous  and  thankless  duties  of  Prime  Minister.  He 
has  therefore  resigned  the  Premiership  and  been  appointed 
High  Commissioner.  Mr.  Fisher  will  not  compare  with 
Sir  George  Reid  in  the  ceremonial  duties  of  his  office.  He 
is  not  the  type  of  man  who  excels  at  "  functions  "  and  he 
has  no  claims  to  oratory.  His  administrative  experience  is 
not  large,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  methods  of  the  High 
Commissioner's  office  on  the  business  side  will  be  very 
much  changed.  These  are  becoming  very  important,  and 
in  the  past  they  have  been  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of 
criticism.  Nevertheless  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Fisher  is 
one  to  be  welcomed  very  heartily.  Mr.  Fisher  is  an  eminent 
representative  of  a  great  class  in  Australian  life  which  is  for 
the  present  dominant  in  politics.  His  career  is  a  record 
of  faithful  service  for  the  State  and  for  his  constituents,  and 
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it  contains  no  page  which  he  could  wish  to  blot  out.  He 
represents  in  his  virtues  and  his  limitations  what  is  most 
characteristic,  most  sane  and  solid  in  the  Australian  worker. 
He  will  be  true  to  himself,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  overcome 
by  his  surroundings.  Moreover  Mr.  Fisher's  long  and 
unique  experience  of  political  leadership  in  Australia  will 
enable  him  to  serve  both  the  Imperial  Government  and  his 
own  Dominions  well  under  the  present  circumstances. 
Mr.  Fisher  is  not  a  constructive  statesman  nor  one  with  a 
carefully  articulated  political  philosophy.  He  relies  more 
on  instinct  than  on  logic,  and  his  instincts  are  generally 
sound.  He  has  managed  most  complicated  problems  with 
few  mistakes,  and  the  success  of  his  career  shows  that  his 
intuitions  into  the  realities  of  political  life  have  been  deep 
and  accurate.  He  has  thought  and  felt  deeply  upon  the 
relations  between  the  Home  Government  and  the  Dominions. 
He  has  had  the  advantage  of  an  attendance  at  one  of  the 
most  important  of  all  the  Imperial  Conferences.  His 
opinions,  though  they  would  not  satisfy  many  ardent  Im- 
perialists, are  generally  representative  of  Australian  feeling. 
He  would  not  favour  any  great  formal  change  from  the  pre- 
sent loosely  knit  Imperial  system.  At  the  same  time  he  is 
in  favour  of  a  large  increase  of  confidential  communications 
between  Imperial  and  Dominion  Governments.  Imperial 
Conferences  at  frequent  intervals  are  in  his  opinion  essential. 
In  191 3  he  initiated  a  request  for  a  Conference  on  the  subject 
of  the  Defence  of  British  interests  in  the  Pacific.  Last 
March  he  strongly  urged  that  the  Imperial  Conference  due 
this  year  should  sit  as  usual  and  deal  with  war  issues.  In 
this  matter  his  judgment  was  vindicated  as  against  that  of 
many  other  statesmen  ordinarily  regarded  as  far  more 
shrewd.  On  the  other  hand  his  voice  has  several  times  been 
raised  in  protest  against  lack  of  communication  by  the 
Imperial  Government  with  the  Dominions  on  matters  which 
nearly  affect  them.  In  Mr.  Fisher  ideas  such  as  these  are 
not  mere  opinions  but  permanent  constituents  in  his  mind. 
We  may  expect  that  the  views  as  to  Imperial  relations  which 
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he  entertains  will  colour  his  actions  in  his  new  office. 
Fortunately  he  is  in  the  confidence  of  the  Government 
which  has  appointed  him.  He  will  thus  be  in  a  position  to 
convey  from  and  to  them  confidential  information  on  matters 
of  importance.  If  he  does  this  the  status  and  usefulness 
of  the  office  of  High  Commissioner  might  be  greatly  raised. 
When  the  Commonwealth  Constitution  was  being  discussed 
the  position  of  High  Commissioner  was  frequently  described 
as  a  kind  of  high  diplomatic  office  of  peculiar  importance 
in  our  loosely  knit  Empire.  There  is  a  chance  that  under 
Mr.  Fisher  the  office  may  be  given  a  character  which  it  has 
not  previously  possessed  and  one  more  like  this  pre-federa- 
tion  idea.  Mr.  Fisher  himself  lays  great  stress  upon  the 
necessity  of  the  High  Commissioner  being  in  the  closest 
possible  touch  with  the  Commonwealth  Cabinet,  and  even 
suggests  that  the  High  Commissioner  might  resign  if  his 
Ministry  goes  out  of  power.  Viewed  in  this  aspect  Mr. 
Fisher's  ideas  work  out  very  closely  to  the  view  suggested  in 
previous  numbers  of  THE  ROUND  TABLE  that  a  member  of 
each  Dominion  Cabinet  should  sit  on  the  Imperial  Defence 
Committee.  It  would  be  quite  possible  for  Mr.  Fisher  to 
act  in  this  capacity.  In  this  event  a  real  and  practical 
advance  will  be  made  towards  a  closer  co-ordination  of  policy 
within  the  Empire  which  has  been  hindered  by  preoccupa- 
tions and  the  lack  of  imagination  of  our  statesmen  in  the 
past. 

For  the  immediate  future,  however,  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Fisher  as  a  confidential  link  between  the  Home  and  Dominion 
Governments  will  be  unnecessary  ;  for  his  successor,  Mr. 
W.  M.  Hughes,  has  been  asked  to  visit  England  to  confer 
with  the  Imperial  Cabinet.  This  is  a  belated  but  very 
necessary  step  towards  closer  co-operation  for  the  war. 
Had  it  come  when  Mr.  Fisher  asked  for  it  it  would  have  been 
much  more  valuable.  For  want  of  co-ordination  much  has 
been  left  undone  and  many  valuable  resources  remain  un- 
utilised. One  of  the  grounds  upon  which  consultation  has 
frequently  been  urged  is  that  it  would  enable  the  Dominions 
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to  discuss  terms  of  peace.  The  present  consultation  will 
be  to  discuss  more  effectual  means  for  prosecuting  the  war. 
The  people  of  Australia  will  not  be  inclined  to  talk  of  peace 
until  a  much  more  satisfactory  military  situation  has  been 
realised.  The  invitation  to  Mr.  Hughes  seems  to  have 
arisen  out  of  the  decision  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  New 
Zealand  to  visit  England  and  study  the  situation  on  the 
spot.  It  is  likely  that  the  British  Government  considered 
that  the  Australian  Prime  Minister  should  be  associated 
with  the  visit.  There  are  few  men  in  Australia,  even 
extreme  party  men,  who  will  cavil  at  the  lot  having  fallen 
on  Mr.  Hughes.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  members  of 
the  Australian  Parliaments  have  as  a  whole  proved  them- 
selves adequate  to  the  very  great  and  critical  responsibilities 
which  devolve  upon  all  public  men  at  a  time  like  the  present. 
Their  public  actions  and  utterances  have  been  lacking  in 
the  true  qualities  of  leadership  and  also  in  guidance  and 
instruction.  So  far  as  the  war  and  the  issues  and  problems 
involved  in  it  are  concerned  they  have  been  little  better 
informed  than  the  man  in  the  street.  With  two  or  three 
notable  exceptions  it  is  difficult  to  name  any  one  who  has 
stood  out  conspicuously.  Senator  Pearce  has  been  immersed 
in  departmental  matters.  Mr.  Joseph  Cook  has  been  the 
official  mouthpiece  of  the  Opposition,  and  has  always  given 
adequate  expression  to  their  feelings  on  important  occasions. 
The  two  men  who  have  risen  to  a  position  of  real  leadership 
in  the  community  have  been  Mr.  W.  M.  Hughes  and  Sir 
William  Irvine.  The  minds  of  these  two  have  been  domi- 
nated by  the  war.  They  have  had  time  or  thought  for 
little  else.  Their  public  utterances  on  war  matters  have 
been  powerful  and  illuminating. 

Mr.  Hughes  being  in  office  has  had  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  showing  his  political  and  administrative  skill.  All 
the  war  legislation  has  been  framed  by  him.  He  has 
been  vigilant  to  protect  us  from  the  devices  of  the  enemy 
in  matters  of  trade,  and  has  endeavoured  (whether  success- 
fully or  not  remains  to  be  seen)  to  smash  the  German 
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metal  combine  so  far  as  it  affected  Australia.  Mr.  Hughes 
has  always  exhibited  the  most  perfect  loyalty  to  his 
chief,  Mr.  Andrew  Fisher.  However  different  Mr.  Fisher's 
ideas  and  methods  may  have  been  from  his  own,  all 
Mr.  Hughes's  skill  and  oratory  were  devoted  strenu- 
ously to  realising  the  policy  conducted  by  Mr.  Fisher. 
Considering  the  difference  in  temperament  between  the 
two,  this  loyalty  is  very  remarkable.  Since  he  took  office 
Mr.  Hughes's  actions  have  proved  how  unlike  his  ideas  and 
methods  are  from  those  of  his  predecessor.  Mr.  Fisher 
had  the  conduct  of  a  revolutionary  social  programme,  but 
he  had  an  intensely  conservative  mind.  His  activities  lay 
within  very  narrow  limits.  His  political  life  was  confined 
to  the  task  of  realising  one  by  one  the  planks  of  the  Labour 
platform.  The  process  was  automatic  and  uncritical.  He 
never  achieved  his  results  by  skill  in  tactics,  nor  was  his 
policy  changed  from  time  to  time  according  as  experience 
tested  the  results  of  the  new  legislation.  He  relied  solely 
on  the  organised  strength  of  the  party.  His  main  efforts 
were  confined  to  preventing  schism  in  his  party  and  con- 
centrating all  its  energy  on  the  one  goal.  Mr.  Hughes,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  essentially  a  leader.  He  is  always  in 
possession  of  the  initiative.  He  is  a  resolute  opponent  of 
the  policy  of  "  wait  and  see."  He  will  not  allow  the  situa- 
tion to  master  him  and  dictate  policy,  but  will  frame  the 
policy  and  create  the  situation  in  which  to  launch  it. 

At  the  time  of  writing  Mr.  Hughes  has  been  in  office  only 
six  weeks,  but  he  has  exemplified  the  principles  which  will 
inspire  his  leadership  in  three  or  four  notable  steps  of  policy. 
On  November  4  he  was  able  to  announce  that  he  had 
made  an  arrangement  with  the  State  Premiers  by  which 
they  agreed  that  the  States  would  surrender  to  the  Common- 
wealth for  the  period  of  the  war  and  one  year  thereafter  the 
powers  asked  for  in  the  Referendum  with  certain  minor 
alterations.  The  Constitutional  Referendum  would  there- 
fore be  postponed.  The  State  Premiers  had  undertaken  to 
introduce  the  necessary  legislation  into  their  respective 
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Parliaments,  but  in  the  meantime  the  Commonwealth  would 
withdraw  the  Referendum  from  the  polls  at  once.  The 
decision  was  received  with  relief  and  gratification  by  every 
disinterested  and  patriotic  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  arrangement  has  three  advantages  which  should  be 
decisive.  In  the  first  place,  during  the  war  the  Common- 
wealth has  certain  express  powers  which  may  be  urgently 
needed  instead  of  powers  alleged  to  be  implied  in  the  war 
power.  Experience  has  shown  that  implied  powers  involve 
litigation  which  seriously  impairs  their  value.  Secondly  we 
shall  have  internal  peace  and  the  opportunity  to  concentrate 
all  our  energies  on  the  war.  In  the  third  place  the  con- 
stitutional issue  is  preserved  for  future  solution,  after  the 
war,  to  the  prejudice  of  neither  side.  Each  party  is  in 
reality  put  on  its  responsibility  in  reference  to  the  Referen- 
dum. If  the  Government  abuse  or  misuse  its  temporary 
powers,  public  opinion  will  go  against  it  in  the  poll.  If  it 
use  them  well  in  the  common  interest,  it  will  enhance  its 
chance  of  passing  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Liberal 
Party,  after  receiving  the  benefits,  refuse  to  ratify  the  bargain 
which  has  been  arrived  at,  and  insist  on  plunging  the 
country  into  political  strife  or  depriving  the  Commonwealth 
of  necessary  powers,  independent  public  opinion  will  incline 
strongly  towards  the  Referendum.  The  arrangement  is  a 
statesmanlike  solution  which  should  be  carried  into  opera- 
tion without  demur. 

The  Referendum  is  postponed  indefinitely ;  but  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  the  grant  of  powers  to  the  States 
will  not  be  forthcoming.  New  South  Wales  is  the  only 
State  which  as  yet  has  passed  the  Bill  introduced  to  carry 
the  arrangement  into  effect  ;  in  Queensland  and  South 
Australia  the  Legislative  Councils  have  rejected  it ;  in 
Victoria  the  fate  of  the  Bill  even  in  the  Assembly  is  doubt- 
ful ;  and  in  Western  Australia  the  Labour  Government  has 
adjourned  Parliament  without  introducing  the  Bill.  That 
section  of  political  thought  which  is  represented  by  the 
Legislative  Council  feels  no  obligation  to  assist  in  carrying 
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out  an  arrangement  entered  into  in  a  secret  conference 
consisting  exclusively — save  so  far  as  Victoria  is  con- 
cerned— of  members  of  the  Labour  Party,  an  arrangement 
which,  according  to  this  view,  allows  the  Labour  Party  to 
escape  from  an  untenable  and  discreditable  position  without 
either  confessing  their  error  or  suffering  the  humiliating 
defeat  which  it  is  believed  the  Referendum  would  have 
inflicted  upon  them.  At  the  same  time,  the  arrangement 
purports  to  confer  upon  the  Commonwealth  Government 
powers  which  it  is  urged  cannot  properly,  or  perhaps  even 
legally,  be  granted  to  it  except  by  the  direct  act  of  the 
electors,  powers  the  temporary  possession  of  which  by  the 
Commonwealth  will  give  the  Labour  Party  a  position  of 
advantage  when  the  ultimate  struggle  for  their  permanent 
possession  takes  place.  The  agreement  then  is  a  clever 
party  manoeuvre,  and  not  a  sacrifice  to  imperative  national 
needs  ;  the  Government  has  done  no  more  than  its  bare 
duty  in  abandoning  the  Referendum,  and  those  who  were 
no  partner  to  the  agreement  are  under  no  obligation  to 
make  good  the  price  which  one  set  of  Labour  representa- 
tives were  to  pay  the  other. 

Into  all  the  motives  which  induced  the  agreement  it  is 
hardly  profitable,  even  if  it  were  possible,  to  enter.  So 
astute  a  man  as  Mr.  Hughes,  while  serving  the  national 
interests,  was  not  likely  to  be  blind  to  a  party  advantage  nor 
averse  from  securing  it.  Moreover,  he  had  to  secure  the 
consent  of  his  own  party  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Referen- 
dum, and  there  were  plenty  of  hotheads  there  whose 
inability  to  adopt  a  national  standpoint  independently  of 
party  advantage  was  as  great  as  that  of  any  of  their  oppo- 
nents. To  represent  the  arrangement  as  a  party  move  is  to 
ignore  the  very  prominent  part  played  in  bringing  it  about 
by  the  Liberal  Government  of  Victoria.  Admitting  that 
the  Liberals  and  the  Legislative  Councils  are  not  open  to 
any  charge  of  bad  faith  in  preventing  the  States  Govern- 
ments from  making  the  grant  of  powers  effective,  the  result 
of  their  doing  so  will  be  to  allow  their  opponents  to  claim 
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sole  credit  for  the  abandonment  of  the  Referendum  and  to 
rehabilitate  themselves  with  an  important  section  of  public 
opinion  ;  to  transfer  from  Labour  to  Liberalism  the  odium 
of  raising  party  above  war  needs  ;  and  to  discredit  the  settle- 
ment of  great  questions  on  the  basis  of  compromise  between 
Commonwealth  and  State  Governments. 

Mr.  Hughes  has  all  along  set  himself  to  exploit  a  much 
neglected   field    of    activity,    i.e.,    co-operation    between 
Commonwealth    and    States.     The   abandonment   of  the 
Referendum,  and  the  scheme  for  financing  and  shipping  the 
wheat    harvest   have    both    necessitated    mutual   working 
between  Commonwealth  and  the  States  on  a  scale  never 
before  realised.     Two  other  schemes  are  the  proposal  to 
arrange  the  public  borrowing  in  the  near  future  and  a  great 
recruiting  campaign  on  the  lines  of  Lord  Derby's  campaign 
in  England.   Both  possess  the  feature  of  co-operation  already 
noticed.     The  former  project  has  been  agreed  upon  by  all 
States  except  New  South  Wales.     Its  chief  feature  is  that, 
while  limiting  State  borrowing  within  certain  limits,  it 
practically  guarantees  the  States  fixed  sums.      It    allows 
them  the  use  of  the  Commonwealth  credit,  provided  that 
the  Government  requirements  for  the  war  are  first  satis- 
fied.   The  abstention  of  New  South  Wales  can  only  preju- 
dice the  whole  community.     If  it  comes  into  the  market 
as  a  borrower  it  will  be  a  disturbing  influence.     It  seems 
strange  that  the  State  which  has  borrowed  hardest  in  the 
past  can  dispense  with  Commonwealth  assistance.     Pos- 
sibly what  its  advisers  desire  most  is  to  avoid  coming  face  to 
face  with  the  hard  facts,  and  it  believes  that  it  can  secure 
itself  from  the  consequences  of  its  policy  so  long  as  it  is 
uncontrolled. 

A  few  weeks  ago  it  was  announced  that  Britain  had  asked 
Australia  to  send  9,500  recruits  a  month  to  repair  the  losses 
sustained  in  the  different  divisions.  On  November  10 
Senator  Pearce  announced  that  during  that  month  11,500 
men  would  be  sent  in  all,  and  in  December  from  ten  to 
fifteen  thousand  above  the  amount  requested.  At  this 
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date  100,000  troops  in  all  had  been  sent  from  Australia, 
while  there  were  70,500  others  in  training  in  the  50  military 
camps  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

On  November  24  the  Prime  Minister  made  the  important 
announcement  that  the  Ministry  had  decided  to  raise  an 
additional  50,000  men,  to  be  available  for  active  service 
within  the  next  few  months,  and  to  be  independent  of  the 
monthly  reinforcements  of  9,500.  This  further  contribu- 
tion, said  the  Prime  Minister,  "  will  bring  the  total  number 
of  men  supplied  by  Australia  by  next  June  to  something  like 
300,000."  In  order  to  raise  this  number,  State  War  Coun- 
cils have  been  appointed  to  act  in  co-operation  with  local 
committees  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  recruits  on  the 
local  quota  principle.  A  postal  appeal  to  enlist  will  be 
made  to  every  man  in  Australia  within  the  military  age 
group  (18-44).  There  are  nearly  600,000  physically  fit 
members  of  this  class  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  it  is  not 
contemplated  that  there  will  be  any  difficulty  in  obtaining 
the  force  required  ;  for  Australia  and  her  Prime  Minister 
are  in  deadly  earnest  about  the  war. 

The  promulgation  of  the  new  recruiting  scheme  has 
put  an  end  to  the  agitation  of  universal  service  for  the 
present.  Those  who  were  moving  in  this  direction  have  not 
abandoned  the  faith  that  national  service  is  the  only  method 
of  solving  the  problem  of  national  defence  which  is  com- 
patible with  the  dignity  of  a  great  democracy.  They  were, 
however,  unable  to  take  the  responsibility  of  working  against 
a  scheme  which  would  give  certain  results  without  friction, 
and  which  was  launched  by  a  man  in  whose  judgment  and 
patriotism  they  had  every  confidence. 

The  demand  for  universal  service  is  probably  supported 
by  a  large  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  community.  But 
the  division  between  the  various  sections  of  the  community 
which  have  grown  up  during  the  past  two  generations  are 
tragically  deep.  The  powers  of  minorities  to  work  mischief 
and  to  play  on  mutual  suspicions  and  dislikes  are  unlimited. 
These  minorities  are  not  unpatriotic — there  are  few  men  in 
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Australia  who  would  echo  the  damnable  statement  of  a 
powerful  British  journal  that  it  would  be  better  to  lose  the 
war  than  to  adopt  universal  service.  But  this  war  has 
revealed  certain  defects  in  democracy  which  it  must  over- 
come if  it  is  going  to  survive.  One  is  the  inability  to  look 
facts  in  the  face  if  they  seem  unpleasant,  the  other  is  the 
lack  of  any  power  to  co-ordinate  opinion  so  that  urgent 
problems  can  be  solved  and  necessary  policy  loyally  sup- 
ported. 

In  the  present  circumstances  the  first  defect  is  due  mainly 
to  a  want  of  leadership,  in  which  the  British  Government 
has  a  large  share  of  responsibility.  The  other  is  a  defect 
of  citizenship  fostered  by  half  a  century  of  barren  and  selfish 
individualism. 


FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT'S  WHEAT  SCHEME 

OF  the  several  economic  experiments  made  by  the 
Governments  of  Australia  under  the  influence  of  war 
conditions,  the  most  important  is  the  scheme  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  financing  and  shipping  of  the 
wheat  crop.  When  it  became  clear  that  the  wheat  yield 
of  the  present  season  would  far  surpass  all  previous  records, 
Mr.  Hughes,  now  Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth, 
announced  that  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  would 
take  complete  control  of  the  wheat  crop.  Mr.  Hagelthorn, 
Minister  for  Agriculture  in  Victoria,  is  responsible  for  the 
most  important  details  of  the  scheme,  and  has  been  most 
prominent  in  interpreting  its  terms  to  the  farmers  and  the 
public.  It  was  not  hard  to  find,  in  the  extraordinary  con- 
ditions prevailing,  reasonable  grounds  for  State  interven- 
tion. The  mercantile  shipping  of  the  world  has  been 
reduced,  by  destruction,  internment,  Admiralty  demands 
and  minor  causes,  by  at  least  45  per  cent.  The  effects  of 
this  scarcity  are  aggravated,  especially  for  Australia,  by  high 
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rates  of  insurance  and  freight,  and  the  more  attractive 
business  offering  on  shorter  routes  in  the  main  theatre  of 
operations.  The  bountiful  crops  of  Canada,  the  United 
States  and  the  Argentine  further  increase  the  demand  for 
tonnage.  In  these  circumstances  it  was  urged  that  only 
through  the  Government  could  the  necessary  accommoda- 
tion be  secured  from  the  Admiralty,  and  the  majority  of 
the  farmers  protected  against  the  scramble  for  tonnage 
which  would  be  induced  by  the  shortage  certain  to  occur 
under  conditions  of  private  enterprize,  in  such  an  abnormal 
situation.  The  Prime  Minister  stated  that  leading  wheat 
merchants  had  admitted  that,  if  the  Government  would 
allot  to  them  the  tonnage  it  had  secured,  they  were  not 
prepared  to  do  more  than  buy  enough  wheat  to  fill  the 
December  ships,  buying  for  succeeding  shipments  as  occa- 
sion demanded.  This  would  mean  that  for  the  earliest 
shipments  such  a  large  number  of  farmers  would  be  com- 
peting with  one  another  that  many  would  be  forced  to  sell 
at  a  very  low  price.  This  statement  must  be  qualified  by 
the  fact  that  the  wheat  firms,  having  known  for  some  months 
past  that  Government  intervention  was  impending,  had  not 
taken  their  customary  steps  to  secure  tonnage. 

The  Prime  Minister's  representations  to  the  British 
Government  secured  the  liberation  of  a  number  of  steamers 
for  shipping  the  wheat.  In  one  case  the  Admiralty  released 
fourteen  transports  for  this  purpose,  when  Mr.  Hughes 
informed  them  that  the  lack  of  tonnage  would  seriously 
hamper  Australia's  efforts  to  finance  her  share  of  the  war. 
Further,  two  large  shipping  firms  were  employed  to  secure 
charters.  The  total  result  is  that  at  the  end  of  November 
the  Government  is  able  to  claim  that  a  sufficiency  of  ships 
has  been  provided  for  the  December-January  shipments — 
namely,  300,000  tons  at  855.,  that  amount  of  freight  being 
equal  to  the  maximum  used  in  previous  years  during  those 
months.  It  is  also  claimed  that  the  rate  of  freight  is  highly 
favourable,  the  rate  in  the  open  market  for  small  tonnage 
for  Australia  reaching  nos.,  and  showing  strong  tendencies 
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towards  a  steady  rise.  The  Ministers  in  charge  of  the 
scheme  are  optimistic  about  the  prospects  of  securing 
enough  ships  for  succeeding  months,  in  spite  of  the 
pessimism  of  some  British  shippers,  who  point  to  the 
hardening  of  Australian  freights,  and  the  strong  competition 
of  Atlantic  and  European  waters.  Nevertheless,  the 
Government  does  not  anticipate  having  to  pay  more  than 
loos,  in  any  future  month,  and  even  such  a  high  freight  as 
that  is  declared  by  the  Victorian  Minister  for  Agriculture 
to  allow  for  a  return  of  over  45.  a  bushel  for  wheat  sold  at 
present  London  price.  Such  a  favourable  prospect  could 
only  be  realized  if  the  supply  of  ships  is  well  sustained 
through  the  first  six  months  of  1916.  Some  English  authori- 
ties declare  that  the  only  way  to  secure  enough  tonnage  will 
be  to  commandeer  ships.  It  is  at  any  rate  practically 
certain  that  only  by  negotiations  between  the  Australian 
and  Imperial  Governments  can  the  necessary  accommoda- 
tion be  procured.  In  the  circumstances  of  the  emergency 
situation  private  enterprize  would  almost  surely  accentuate 
the  initial  difficulties  and  seriously  embarrass  later  negotia- 
tions for  freight.  For  it  is  extremely  important  to  Australia 
not  merely  to  get  ships  but  to  get  them  quickly  and  maintain 
a  steady  export.  Australian  wheat  dealers  are  quite  aware 
that  the  manipulation  of  the  American  wheat  crop  in  Wall 
Street  may  easily  turn  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Common- 
wealth crop,  by  an  attempt  in  America  to  break  the  market 
before  Australia  can  sell  her  wheat. 

The  scheme  is  to  be  worked  with  the  existing  machinery 
of  distribution.  The  ordinary  wheat  agents,  grain  mer- 
chants, selling  firms  and  shipping  companies  are  to  be 
employed  at  rates  agreed  upon  by  the  various  Ministers  of 
Agriculture  in  conference  with  representative  merchants. 
The  success  of  the  arrangements  is  not  therefore  to  be 
endangered  by  the  employment  of  inexpert  men.  The 
wheat  is  to  be  received  at  country  stations  by  the  usual 
agents,  who  will  also  sample,  weigh,  stack,  protect  and  truck 
it  to  port,  providing  storage  until  it  is  shipped.  For  these 
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services  they  will  receive  an  average  commission  of 
The  rate  of  commission  has  been  criticized  by  many 
farmers  as  excessive.  It  has  just  been  officially  announced 
that  the  handling  charges  will  be  reviewed  after  a  short 
experience. 

Much  more  important  are  the  other  details  of  the  finance 
of  the  scheme.  There  was  at  the  first  considerable  diffe- 
rence of  opinion  between  the  Ministers  as  to  what  should 
be  the  advance  price  offered  to  the  farmers,  the  Victorian 
proposal  of  35.  a  bushel  being  finally  adopted.  Each  agent 
as  he  receives  wheat  from  the  farmers  at  country  stations 
will  issue  certificates  to  the  growers,  stating  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  wheat  received.  The  farmer  can  then 
take  his  certificate  to  the  local  bank,  and  receive  cash  on 
the  basis  of  2s.  6d.  per  bushel  for  f.a.q.  wheat  at  the  nearest 
railway  station,  the  remaining  6d.  going  in  agent's  com- 
mission and  railage  charges.  The  banks  are  guaranteed  by 
the  Government  against  loss  should  the  price  fall  below 
f.o.b.  35.  In  some  quarters  it  was  suggested  that  the 
authorities  should  finance  the  scheme  themselves,  but  it 
was  soon  apparent  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  use  the 
Associated  Banks  as  agents.  It  is  reported  that  these 
institutions  will  charge  5  per  cent,  for  their  advances. 

Each  State  has  its  own  organization  and  separate  fund. 
All  the  proceeds  in  its  own  jurisdiction  will  be  placed  to 
its  credit,  and  used  to  repay  the  advances  of  the  banks  at 
interest  from  day  to  day.  After  all  the  exported  wheat  has 
been  sold,  each  State  will  divide  its  own  surplus  amongst 
its  farmers  according  to  the  quantity  of  wheat  delivered, 
on  the  fair  average  quality  determined  as  usual  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  customary  deduction  for 
wheat  below  the  standard.  To  a  large  number  of  farmers 
the  cash  basis  of  2s.  6d.  is  very  low,  and  they  must  wait 
several  months  for  the  balance.  The  Ministers  declare, 
however,  that  the  finance  of  the  scheme  absolutely  pro- 
hibited a  larger  offer,  and  promised  that  if  possible  an 
interim  dividend  will  be  paid  when  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
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wheat  has  been  marketed.  The  Government  of  New  South 
Wales  has  made  special  provision  for  farmers  who  accepted 
its  offer  made  last  season  of  a  guarantee  of  43.  a  bushel  for 
wheat  grown  on  virgin  land. 

The  control  of  the  whole  Commonwealth  scheme  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  Central  Committee  composed  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  the  Ministers  for  Agriculture  in  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  South  Australia  and  West  Australia,  who  consult 
representatives  of  the  principal  firms  and  the  Associated 
Banks  of  Australia.  In  London  a  Committee  comprising  the 
High  Commissioner  and  the  Agents-General  of  the  States, 
associated  with  three  large  wheat  firms,  will  give  advice 
relating  to  the  sale  of  Australian  cargoes  in  London.  The 
scheme  comes  into  operation  on  December  I,  1915,  after 
which  date  private  transactions  will  be  illegal ;  deliveries 
of  wheat  under  the  scheme  are  to  cease  on  September  30, 
1916,  and  accounts  and  payments  to  farmers  will  be  com- 
pleted as  nearly  as  possible  before  December  I,  1916. 
Minor  details  provide  fully  for  the  needs  of  local  millers, 
and  ensure  full  supplies  for  seed  and  feed  purposes. 

Serious  discussion  of  the  scheme  has  concentrated  upon 
its  details  rather  than  upon  the  principle  of  Government 
intervention.  There  have  been  objections  raised  to  the 
proposal  as  being  too  socialistic,  but  the  extreme  urgency 
of  the  need  for  securing  tonnage  and  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  most  important  details  were  suggested  by  Mr. 
Hagelthorn,  a  Liberal  Minister,  have  disarmed  much  of  this 
kind  of  criticism.  Further,  the  avoidance  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  any  attempt  to  set  up  special  State  machinery  to 
give  effect  to  its  proposals  has  inspired  general  confidence 
and  conciliated  vested  interests.  The  similar  action  of  the 
Canadian  and  Indian  Governments,  coupled  with  the  feeling 
that  Imperial  needs  must  come  first,  has  greatly  influenced 
the  farmers  and  the  general  public.  The  chief  obstacles 
to  success  will  be  the  difficulty  of  ensuring  a  continuous 
supply  of  bottoms  to  carry  the  phenomenal  harvest.  But 
it  seems  certain  that,  without  Government  intervention, 
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that  difficulty  would  be  augmented.  As  an  emergency 
measure  the  whole  scheme  can  be  said  to  have  gained  general 
approval.  Though  freights  are  still  rising,  it  seems  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  there  will  be  a  comfortable  margin  of 
profit  for  the  farmers,  who  suffered  so  terribly  through  last 
season's  drought.  Railway  congestion  in  Russia,  the  con- 
tinued closing  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  a  wet  European 
harvest  seem  to  ensure  a  good  price  for  Australian  wheat. 
Prospects  of  the  financial  success  of  the  scheme  are  therefore 
favourable. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  regard  this  project  as  an 
isolated  experiment.  It  is  part  of  the  general  body  of 
economic  ventures  by  Australian  Governments  induced  by 
the  war.  In  every  State  Boards  for  fixing  prices  have  been 
in  operation  for  over  a  year.  The  Government  of  New 
South  Wales  went  further,  and  seized  the  whole  wheat  crop 
— very  much  below  the  normal  yield  through  drought — at 
the  proclaimed  price.  Such  extraordinary  cases  of  State 
intervention  find  their  sole  justification  in  the  double 
emergency  of  the  war  and  the  drought.  Their  effects, 
however,  are  almost  sure  to  transcend  such  narrow  limits. 
It  will  be  much  easier  in  the  future  for  the  Government  to 
secure  sanction  for  interference  in  situations  seriously 
affecting  the  prices  and  supplies  of  the  people's  food.  Two 
chief  types  of  economic  adventure  have  so  far  emerged. 
The  first  is  exemplified  in  the  action  of  the  New  South 
Wales  Government,  undertaken  in  the  interest  of  the  con- 
sumer ;  the  second  is  that  of  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment, which  aims  at  protecting  the  interests  of  the  producer. 
It  is  too  early  yet  to  offer  any  estimate  of  the  degree  of 
success  attending  the  administration  of  these  various 
schemes.  It  must  be  admitted  that  they  possess  great 
and  peculiar  dangers  of  their  own.  It  may  not  prove  easy 
for  Australian  Governments  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
apply  emergency  measures  to  a  normal  situation,  or  to 
remember  that  the  extraordinary  conditions  which  both 
justify  and  make  possible  such  exceptional  intervention 
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may  well  be  absent  on  later  occasions.  On  the  other  hand, 
good  results  may  ensue  from  the  recognition  that  it  is  the 
concern  of  the  Government  to  prevent  undue  exploitation 
of  either  consumers  or  producers.  While  it  would  be 
exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  any  Government 
to  regulate  the  conditions  ruling  commodities  whose 
economic  character  is  international  or  whose  costs  of  pro- 
duction are  difficult  to  ascertain,  there  is  something  to  be 
said  for  State  intervention  which  aims  at  protecting  the 
people  from  exploitation  in  the  market  of  their  staple  foods, 
or  the  producers  from  the  oppressive  effects  of  phenomenal 
situations.  Some  people  regard  such  action  as  the  inevitable 
complement  of  Boards  for  the  fixing  of  wages. 

Another  danger,  incapable  of  assessment  but  none  the 
less  real,  is  the  effect  of  such  vast  financial  transactions  upon 
political  life.  Though  in  practically  all  cases  the  authorities 
have  employed  the  usual  business  agencies,  it  would  be 
foolish  to  neglect  the  consideration  that  every  large  exten- 
sion of  State  action  increases  the  temptations  of  politicians 
and  commercial  men.  There  is  more  positive  evidence  of 
the  feeling  of  uncertainty  engendered  in  the  minds  of  pro- 
ducers and  merchants,  who  are  asking  where  this  ever- 
increasing  interference  by  the  State  is  going  to  stop.  This 
nervousness  is  naturally  commoner  amongst  the  small  men 
than  amongst  the  few  big  men  selected  as  the  Government's 
agents.  The  farmers  in  particular  have  proved  resentful 
and  suspicious,  and  it  seems  certain  that  both  they  and  the 
Press  were  chiefly  won  over  by  the  appeal  to  patriotism. 

One  of  the  most  important  developments  resulting  from 
these  economic  experiments  in  general  has  been  the  closer 
co-operation  between  Commonwealth  and  States.  After  a 
somewhat  unseemly  conflict  of  interests  between  New  South 
Wales  and  the  Commonwealth,  some  months  ago,  there 
has  been  a  strong  and  steady  movement  towards  common 
action  by  all  the  Australian  Governments,  induced  partly 
by  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  situation,  and  partly  by  the 
recognition  that  most  of  the  matters  involved  were  properly 
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of  Federal  concern.  The  effect  of  this  co-operation,  which 
was  increasing  before  the  war,  will  almost  certainly  be 
permanently  felt. 


STATISTICAL  NOTE 
Recent  Wheat  Yield,!  of  Australia 

Price 


Year  Quarters       Per  Quarter     Per  Bushel 

1911  .  .  .  8,959,000        345.  rod.        45.  4<I. 

1912  .  .  .  11,498,000        385.  5d.          45.  9fd. 

1913  .  .  .  12,827,000         375.  6d.  45.  8d. 

1914  .  .  .  3,000,000  (Practically  no  export). 

1915  .  .  .  18,500,000  (Estimated). 

Wheat  Yield,  of  Various  Countries,  with  prices,  1912 

Price 


Country  Quarters  Per  Quarter  Per  Bushel 

United  States  .  88,508,000  355.  9d.  45.  5£d. 

Russia  in  Europe  .  77,727,000  373.  6d.  45.  8d. 

India    .         .  .  44,798,000  373.  45.  7^d. 

Canada          .  .  25,000,000  355.  2d.  45. 4fd. 

Argentina      .  .  25,000,000  355.  6d.  45.  5jd. 

Roumania      .  .  10,770,000  37$.  3d.  45.  8d. 

United  Kingdom  .  7,200,000  343.  9d.  45. 4d. 

Germany       .  .  20,000,000  365.  8d.  45.  7d. 

Australia        .  .  11,500,000  383.  5d.  43.  9jd. 

World's  Crop  .  463,000,000  385.  43.  9d. 

Present  London  price  of  wheat  (December,  1915)  is  645. 
to  66s.  per  quarter. 

Average  freight  in  1912  was  about  255.  per  ton  (8|d.  per 
bushel)  ;  303.  in  1913  (o/fd.  per  bushel)  ;  and  175.  6d.  just 
before  the  war  (5§d.  per  bushel). 

An  855.  freight  is  equal  to  2s.  3|d.  per  bushel. 

Australia.     December,  1915. 
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I.  THE  POSITION  or  PARTIES 

IN  the  September  number  of  THE  ROUND  TABLE,  the 
probability  of  the  General  Election  resulting  in  there 
I  being  four  parties  in  the  House  of  Assembly,  no  one  of 
which  would  have  a  clear  majority  over  all  the  others,  was 
forecasted.  This  is  the  result  that  has  been  achieved. 
No  Election  in  the  past  in  South  Africa  was  ever  fought 
with  a  greater  degree  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  outcome 
would  be.  The  conditions  were  entirely  novel.  For  the 
first  time  in  British  South  African  political  history  the 
Dutch  population  found  itself  torn  asunder  by  a  hopeless 
divergence  of  aim.  General  Botha  was  faced  with  a  for- 
midable revolt  within  the  ranks  of  his  followers,  the  strength 
of  which  no  one  could  gauge.  No  precedent  could  be 
applied.  No  data  existed  from  which  conclusions  could  be 
drawn.  Added  to  this,  as  pointed  out  in  the  September 
Number  of  THE  ROUND  TABLE,  General  Botha's  opponents 
had  seized  upon  the  opportunity  afforded  by  his  absence  in 
German  South  West  Africa  to  prosecute  a  virulent  cam- 
paign against  him.  How  far  this  campaign  had  been  suc- 
cessful, or  how  far  it  had  been  counteracted  by  General 
Botha's  strenuous  efforts  after  his  return  from  German 
South  West,  could  only  be  proved  by  an  appeal  to  the  people, 
and  from  this  the  Government  did  not  flinch.  It  was  im- 
possible to  postpone  the  Election  till  the  end  of  the 
war,  except  by  asking  Parliament  arbitrarily  to  prolong  its 
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own  life,  and  the  Government  recognised  that,  dangerous 
as  it  was  to  have  a  General  Election  in  the  existing  state  of 
feeling  in  the  country,  a  postponement  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  led  to  still  worse  consequences  in  the  future. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  campaign  in  German  South  West 
Africa  was  concluded,  the  country  prepared  itself  for  the 
struggle.  General  Botha  had  a  great  deal  of  ground  to 
make  up,  and  tackled  the  task  with  great  energy.  His 
itinerary  during  the  two  months  previous  to  the  Election 
would  provide  astonishing  reading,  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
result  is  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  expected. 

The  Nationalist  Party  promulgated  a  domestic  pro- 
gramme designed  to  attract  labour  support,  but  it  received 
very  little  attention.  The  Election  did  not  turn  on  any 
question  of  domestic  policy,  although  questions  relating  to 
Miners'  Phthisis,  Land  Taxation  and  other  political  and 
social  matters  fitfully  made  their  appearance.  The  real 
issue  was  the  attitude  of  the  Union  towards  the  War.  On 
this  subject  the  opinions  of  the  Nationalists  had  always  been 
quite  clear.  It  was  on  the  subject  of  the  Union's  attitude 
on  Imperial  questions  that  General  Hertzog  had  brought 
about  the  crisis  in  December,  1912,  which  ended  in  his 
expulsion  from  the  Cabinet.  The  issue  was  then  purely 
academic,  and  General  Botha's  case  against  General  Hertzog 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  statement 
published  by  him  at  the  time  : 

General  Hertzog  has  gratuitously  put  the  question  whether  the 
interests  of  South  Africa  should  take  preference  over  those  of  the 
British  Empire.  This  question  should  not  have  been  put.  There 
is  no  reason  for  putting  it,  nor  should  any  reason  therefor  arise  in 
the  future. 

It  is  only  natural  that  if  General  Hertzog  found  it  neces- 
sary to  raise  this  question  in  1912,  the  Nationalists  should 
find  it  still  more  essential  to  discuss  it  now,  and  this  they 
proceeded  to  do  uncompromisingly. 

Two   extracts   from   Election   speeches   will   suffice   to 
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indicate  the  attitude  they  adopted.    The  first  is  from  a 
speech  by  General  Hertzog  himself  at  Edenburg  : 

South  Africa  had  done  enough  for  the  Empire,  and  he  (General 
Hertzog)  objected  to  any  more  money  being  expended  on  the  cause 
of  the  Empire. 

The  other  is  from  a  speech  by  a  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
Predikant,  who  contested  one  of  the  Rand  Constituencies  : 

To  see  the  war  through  in  the  sense  that  volunteers  should  be 
sent  from  South  Africa  to  help  Britain — that  country  to  pay  the  cost 
—was  perfectly  acceptable  to  the  National  Party. 

In  accordance  with  these  sentiments  the  Electors  were 
asked  to  believe  that  to  vote  against  the  Nationalists  was  to 
vote  for  National  Bankruptcy,  coupled  with  conscription 
for  service  oversea  :  and  the  argument  was  at  times  given 
quite  a  jingo  colouring  when  the  candidate  happened  to  be 
appealing  to  an  audience  mainly  British  in  sentiment. 
Thus  a  Nationalist  candidate  in  Johannesburg  addressed 
the  voters  as  follows  in  his  manifesto  : 

The  ill-advised  "  see  it  through  "  policy  of  our  opponents  will 
ruin  South  Africa,  and  thereby,  for  all  practical  purposes,  rob  the 
British  Empire  of  the  fairest  of  its  Colonies. 

It  was  on  the  War  Issue  also  that  the  Labour  Party  were 
obliged  to  accept  battle,  and  they  found  themselves  at  a 
great  disadvantage.  Prominent  among  their  ranks  and 
wielding  great  influence  in  their  councils  were  a  number  of 
International  Socialists  who  were  prepared  to  support  no 
war  except  the  "  Class  war,"  and  who  immediately  upon 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  started  an  active  campaign 
against  participating  in  what  they  described  as  "  this  unjust 
war."  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Creswell,  the  Parliamentary 
Leader  of  the  Party,  and  other  prominent  Labour  men 
joined  the  Union  Forces  and  went  to  South  West  Africa. 
In  their  absence  in  December,  1914,  the  Party  held  its 
Annual  Conference  in  East  London,  and  the  attitude  to  be 
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adopted  towards  the  war  formed  the  principal  item  of  dis- 
cussion. This  was  carried  on  in  private,  but  the  following 
communication  was  made  to  the  Press  through  Renter's 
Agency : 

On  the  question  of  the  war  an  interesting  and  harmonious  dis- 
cussion took  place,  and  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive  that 
the  Conference  should  adopt  an  attitude  of  strict  neutrality,  and 
the  question  should  be  left  for  each  individual  member  to  decide 
for  himself,  according  to  the  dictate*  of  his  own  conscience,  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

This  communication,  which  became  known  as  the  Neu- 
trality Resolution,  became  the  great  catchword  wherever  a 
Labour  Candidate  was  standing.  It  fulfilled  the  same 
functions  as  the  Chinese  Labour  cry  in  the  Elections  in 
Great  Britain  of  1905,  and  the  Deportations  in  the  Trans- 
vaal Provincial  Council  Elections  of  1914.  In  effect  the 
verdict  of  the  latter  Elections  was  exactly  reversed.  In 
1914  two  Unionists  were  returned  on  the  Reef,  all  the  other 
seats  going  to  Labour.  In  1915  two  Labour  members  were 
returned  and  the  Unionist  or  South  African  Parties  won  the 
balance.  Thus  the  Labour  Party,  in  an  endeavour  to  secure 
unanimity,  committed  temporary  political  suicide.  It  was 
not  possible  to  rectify  the  mistake.  Strenuous  efforts  were 
made  to  do  so.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Creswell  got  back  from  the 
Campaign  he  summoned  a  conference  of  his  party,  which 
by  a  majority  of  3  to  I  pledged  itself  to  "  see  the  war 
through."  The  International  Socialist  Section  immediately 
seceded,  but  in  order  to  emphasise  the  change  of  policy  they 
were  shortly  afterwards  formally  expelled.  All  this,  how- 
ever, availed  nothing,  and  the  party  suffered  a  signal  defeat, 
the  spoils  of  which  fell  to  the  Unionists. 

In  an  Election  which  was  fought  primarily  on  the  war 
issue  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  deal  with  the  attitude  of  the 
other  two  parties.  In  the  case  of  the  South  African  Party, 
the  loyal  and  broadminded  policy  for  which  it  fought  under 
the  guidance  of  General  Botha  involved  it  in  a  morass  of 
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difficulties,  and  in  some  cases  in  serious  defeat.  That  the 
Party  has  overcome  these  and  been  returned  the  strongest 
party  in  the  House  is  a  tribute  to  General  Botha  and 
General  Smuts,  and  a  good  augury  for  the  future  of  South 
Africa. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Unionist  Party  had  a  clear  battle 
cry.  It  was  along  the  Reef  that  it  had  the  most  fruitful 
opportunity  of  winning  seats,  and  the  Reef  has  never  failed 
to  respond  to  the  test  of  loyalty  to  the  Empire.  It  was 
also  somewhat  assisted  by  the  number  of  Nationalists  who 
contested  Reef  constituencies,  and  who  thereby  deprived 
the  Labour  Party  of  the  Dutch  working  class  vote,  which 
certainly  in  the  Provincial  Council  Elections  of  1914  went 
solidly  for  Labour. 


II.  GENERAL  ELECTION 

ELECTION  statistics,  perhaps  more  than  any  others, 
may  be  employed  to  prove  anything,  and  the  news- 
papers, in  discussing  the  results  according  to  their  political 
sympathies,  naturally  draw  the  conclusions  which  suit 
them.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  attempt 
to  draw  conclusions — time  alone  can  show  us  what 
is  to  be  the  ultimate  effect  of  this  momentous  election. 
There  are,  however,  certain  facts  brought  to  light  by  the 
result  which  cannot  be  ignored.  In  the  first  place,  we  now 
know  for  the  first  time  the  actual  strength  of  the  Nationalist 
movement.  The  Nationalists  themselves  were  determined 
to  prove  this,  for  out  of  122  contested  seats  they  put  up 
candidates  in  92.  In  addition  they  had  one  member 
returned  unopposed  in  the  Free  State.  It  may  be  taken 
for  granted,  therefore,  that  wherever  there  was  a  chance  of 
a  Nationalist  polling  a  fair  proportion  of  votes  they  con- 
tested that  Constituency.  In  some  cases  the  numbers  of 
votes  polled  by  them  were  small,  but  these  help  to  swell  the 
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total  and  increase  the  value  of  the  returns  as  at  any  rate  an 
indication  of  the  strength  of  the  Nationalist  movement  in 
the  country. 

In  the  122  contested  seats  the  number  of  votes  on  the 
Roll  amount  to  344,473.  Of  these  257,103,  or  74  per  cent., 
recorded  their  votes.  The  following  table  shows  how  these 
were  divided  between  the  four  parties  and  the  Independents 
in  each  Province  : — 

Nation-  Indepen- 

S.A.P.          Unionist        alist  Labour  dent 

Cape          ..     46,215         28,136         34,773  6>5°2  6>6°3 

Transvaal  . .     30,159          17,815          25,049  14,683  2,424 
O.F.S.        ..       9,530                            16,597 

Natal         ..       8,413           3,668           1,767  3,259  1,510 


94,317        49,619        78,186        24,444       I0>537 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  Nationalists  polled  78,186 
votes  out  of  a  total  of  257,103,  or  30  .4  per  cent.  If,  however, 
we  exclude  Natal,  where  the  Nationalist  vote  is  naturally 
weak,  and  also  all  the  strictly  urban  constituencies  through- 
out the  rest  of  the  Union,  the  percentage  of  votes  cast  for 
the  Nationalist  rises  to  43  per  cent.,  the  S.A.P.  scoring  49 
per  cent.,  and  the  other  parties  between  them  8  per  cent. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  in  many  cases  the  S.A.P. 
vote  was  swelled  in  the  country  districts  by  the  adherence 
of  Unionists,  as  was  the  Unionist  vote  increased  by  the 
support  of  the  S.A.P.  in  the  urban  areas,  for  the  two  parties, 
as  a  general  rule,  avoided  opposing  one  another  in  con- 
stituencies where  a  split  vote  might  let  in  the  Nationalist 
or  Labour  candidate.  It  was  from  the  rural  areas  that  in 
1910  General  Botha  drew  his  main  support,  and  the  fact 
that  he  lost  at  least  half  of  it  is  some  indication  of  the 
extent  of  the  revolt  amongst  his  former  followers.  If, 
however,  the  result  was  an  indication  of  the  strength  of 
Nationalism  in  the  country  districts  exclusive  of  Natal,  it 
also  showed  the  number  of  General  Botha's  supporters 
in  the  Free  State,  which  may  be  described  as  the  cradle  of 
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Nationalism,  and  which  all  good  Nationalists  always  claimed 
as  solid  for  the  cause.  In  the  fifteen  contested  seats  the 
S.A.P.,  though  it  failed  to  secure  the  return  of  a  single 
member,  polled  altogether  36  per  cent,  of  the  total  votei 
cast.  This  is  satisfactory  so  far  as  it  goes,  though  it  is  a 
matter  for  regret  that  the  Free  State  should  have  no  repre- 
sentative amongst  the  ranks  of  the  South  African  Party, 
and  should  thus  form  a  political  provincial  entity  by  itself 
with  the  solitary  exception  of  its  one  Unionist  member  who 
was  returned  unopposed  for  Bloemfontein  City. 

Another  point  to  which  attention  should  be  drawn  is  that 
the  number  of  votes  cast  for  the  Unionists  is  not  a  fair 
criterion  of  the  strength  of  the  Party  in  the  country.  At 
first  sight  it  would  appear  that  the  Unionists  are  unduly 

(represented  with  40  members  returned  for  49,619  votes 
recorded,  while  the  Nationalists  who  polled  78,186  votes 
only  succeeded  in  winning  27  seats.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  Unionists  had  five  members 
returned  unopposed,  and  therefore  no  figures  for  these 
constituencies  can  be  included.  Then  again  the  Unionists 
studiously  avoided  attacking  seats  which  had  previously  been 
held  by  the  S.A.  Party,  and  recommended  their  adherents 
who  were  voters  in  such  divisions  to  give  their  votes  for  the 
S.A.  Party  candidate.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Unionist 
votes  went  largely  to  swell  the  numbers  polled  by  the 
S.A.P.  candidates  throughout  the  country.  In  consequence 
the  Unionist  activities  were  limited  to  41  seats,  of  which 
they  won  35 — the  5  unopposed  returns  making  up  the 

»  total  number  of  seats  won  to  40.  In  fact  the  Nationalist 
preponderance  of  voting  power  was  produced  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  numerous  minorities,  whereas  the  Unionist  repre- 
sented an  almost  complete  series  of  majorities.  Had  the 
Unionists  contested  as  many  seats  as  they  could,  their  voting 
power  would  undoubtedly  have  been  recorded  at  a  much 
higher  figure. 
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III.  THE  GOVERNMENT'S  INTENTIONS 
HE  new  House  of  Assembly  consists  of — 

South  African  Party  . .  . .  . .  54 

Unionists  . .         . .  . .  . .  . .  40 

Nationalists          . .  . .  . .  . .  26 

Labour      . .          . .  . .  . .  . .  4 

Independents        . .  . .  . .  . .  6 

130 

General  Botha,  therefore,  found  himself  without  a  majority 
over  all  other  parties.  Further,  three  of  his  Cabinet 
suffered  disaster.  Mr.  Burton,  Minister  of  Railways,  was 
defeated  at  Albert,  a  constituency  which  he  has  represented 
ever  since  he  entered  politics  ;  Mr.  Theron — the  representa- 
tive of  the  Orange  Free  State  in  the  Cabinet — failed  to  get 
returned  for  Hoopstad,  and  Mr.  de  Wet,  the  Minister  of 
Justice,  who  had  been  responsible  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
rebels,  and  who  gallantly  went  forth  to  attempt  the  capture 
of  a  Nationalist  stronghold  in  the  Free  State,  was  defeated 
at  Kroonstad  by  the  narrow  majority  of  114.  Mr.  Burton 
was  provided  with  a  safe  seat  at  Ladysmith,  Natal,  where 
the  newly  elected  member,  Mr.  Wilshire,  unhappily  died 
on  the  morrow  of  his  return.  Mr.  de  Wet  successfully 
contested  Potchefstroom,  where  the  member  resigned  in 
order  to  make  a  vacancy  for  him.  Mr.  Theron  dropped 
out  of  the  Ministry  and  has  been  succeeded  by  Colonel 
Mentz. 

If  the  Government  has  not  a  majority  over  all  parties, 
it  has  by  far  the  largest  following  in  the  House,  for  in  addi- 
tion to  the  54  definite  S.A.P.  members,  General  Botha  can 
rely  on  the  support  of  the  five  Independents.  Furthermore, 
on  the  issues  upon  which  the  Election  was  fought,  it  is  clear 
that  the  Prime  Minister  has  an  overwhelming  majority. 
The  Unionists  are  definitely  pledged  to  support  him  in  his 
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war  policy.  The  four  Labour  members  have  signed  the 
"  see  it  through  "  pledge  which  the  Party  adopted  at  its 
Congress  last  August.  Therefore,  on  the  main  question  on 
which  the  Elections  were  fought  the  Government  can  com- 
mand a  following  of  103.  Under  these  circumstances  no 
question  of  a  change  of  ministry  will  at  present  arise. 
The  Government  has  remained  in  office  and  will  continue 
in  office  relying  on  the  fact  that  its  war  policy  has  received 
the  approval  of  a  large  majority  of  the  people.  A  formal 
coalition  between  the  South  African  Party  and  the  Unionists 
is  not  acceptable  to  General  Botha  and  his  friends,  and  will 
only  be  adopted  as  a  policy  of  necessity.  The  racial  line 
of  cleavage  is  not  yet  extinct  in  politics,  and  the  solution  of 
a  "  National "  government  which  has  been  adopted,  <?.#., 
in  New  Zealand  is  not  applicable  here.  A  successful 
coalition  government  would  no  doubt  be  a  great  step 
towards  the  elimination  of  racial  issues  and  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  forces  which  are  working  for  the  maintenance  ol 
the  existing  Constitution  as  the  basis  of  our  future  political 
life.  But  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  it  is  the  first  step 
which  counts,  and  for  General  Botha  to  summon  to  his  aid 
his  political  opponents  would  no  doubt  be  regarded  by  a 
section  of  his  own  people  as  a  confession  of  failure,  and  would 
tend  to  weaken  his  influence  with  them  for  the  future.  It 
is  clear,  however,  that  he  can  only  remain  in  office  with  the 
help  of  the  Unionists.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
the  Unionists  have  pledged  him  their  support  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war.  On  the  other  hand,  this  pledge  has  been 
given  only  in  very  general  terms,  and  without  any  agreement 
between  the  two  parties  as  to  what  the  Government's  war 
policy  is  to  be  in  the  immediate  future. 

Such  a  loose  form  of  co-operation  between  parties 
obviously  cannot  long  survive  the  buffets  of  political  con- 
troversy, and  it  seems  certain  that  at  any  rate  after  the 
termination  of  hostilities,  the  two  parties  will  have  to  decide 
either  upon  some  closer  form  of  co-operation,  or  upon 
another  appeal  to  the  country.  Indeed,  this  was  a  solution 
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of  the  problem  which  appealed  to  a  few  electors  while  the 
campaign  was  in  progress,  and  spasmodic  efforts  were  made 
to  induce  candidates  to  pledge  themselves  to  support  a 
dissolution  not  later  than  six  months  after  the  end  of  the 
war.  This  suggestion,  however,  did  not  appeal  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  community.  What  South  Africa  wants,  after 
three  stormy  years  of  violent  industrial  disputes  and  open 
rebellion,  is  a  period  of  calm  in  which  to  consolidate  her 
position  and  complete  the  unification  of  her  political  fabric. 
No  responsible  man  would  willingly  condemn  her  to  another 
election  such  as  the  one  that  is  just  past.  No  man  can  tell 
what  the  future  will  bring  forth.  It  may  be  that  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  division  between  General  Botha's  followers  and 
the  Nationalists  will  be  overcome  by  a  renewed  sense  of 
their  common  interests.  A  decisive  turn  in  the  tide  of  war 
in  favour  of  the  Allies  would  certainly  remove  much  of  the 
material  which  is  now  used  to  keep  alive  a  spirit  of  unrest 
among  a  section  of  the  people.  Meanwhile,  we  may  be 
grateful  that  the  new  House  of  Assembly  contains  an  over- 
whelming majority  pledged  to  see  that  South  Africa  bears 
a  fair  share  of  the  burden  of  the  Empire. 


IV.  THE  SESSION 

PARLIAMENT  assembled  on  Friday,  November  I9th. 
As  a  rule,  in  South  Africa,  the  Session  opens  in  the 
last  week  of  January,  but  on  this  occasion  the  Government 
found  it  necessary  to  summon  Parliament  earlier  than 
usual  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  they  had  largely 
overspent  the  sums  voted  in  the  previous  Session  to  cover 
the  cost  of  the  South- West  African  campaign,  and  of  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion ;  and  in  the  second  place 
they  desired  to  secure  Parliamentary  sanction  for  the  part 
payment  of  the  contingents  which  have  been  recruited  in 
the  Union  for  war  service.  These  two  matters,  together 
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with  the  debate  on  General  Hertzog's  motion  in  favour 
of  a  complete  amnesty  for  all  who  took  part  in  the  rebel- 
lion, almost  wholly  occupied  the  time  of  the  House 
until  the  adjournment  for  the  Christmas  recess  on  Friday, 
December  loth. 

It  is  not  proposed  in  this  article  to  deal  with  the  financial 
position  of  the  Union.  This  can  more  conveniently  be 
done  when  the  whole  position  comes  up  for  review  on  the 
Budget,  which  will  be  introduced  after  the  Christmas 
recess.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  deal  at  once  with  the 
payment  of  the  Overseas  contingents  and  the  question 
of  amnesty  for  the  rebels. 


(a)  OVERSEAS  CONTINGENTS 

SINCE  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign  in  South- West 
Africa  the  Government  has  turned  its  attention  to 
recruiting  contingents  for  service  in  Europe  and  elsewhere. 
At  the  time  of  writing,  an  infantry  brigade,  five  batteries 
of  heavy  artillery,  an  aviation  squadron,  signalling  company, 
and  a  general  and  field  hospital  have  been  sent  to  Europe, 
two  small  contingents,  totalling  about  1,200,  have  been 
sent  to  Nyassaland  and  the  Rhodesia  Nyassaland  border, 
and  an  expeditionary  force  has  been  recruited,  and  is  on  the 
point  of  being  sent  to  German  East  Africa.  The  offer 
to  recruit  an  infantry  brigade  for  service  in  Europe  was 
made  by  the  Minister  of  Defence  in  a  Minute  dated 
June  24th,  in  which  the  terms  of  the  offer  were  made 
clear  : 

Ministers  have  given  their  earnest  consideration  as  to  offering  to 
provide  from  their  Union  Funds  the  expenditure  involved  in  sending 
a  contingent  (for  service  in  Europe)  paid  at  Union  Military  rates 
of  pay,  which  are  considerably  lower  than  the  rates  of  pay  given  by 
other  Dominions.  They  have,  however,  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  not  practical  to  do  so.  The  expenditure  incurred  by  the 
Union  on  the  German  South-West  campaign  will  probably  not  be 
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less  than  .£15,000,000,  and  may  quite  possibly  exceed  that  figure. 
The  expenditure  of  the  sum  mentioned  has  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Union  Parliament,  but  in  order  to  provide  funds  for  paying  an 
Overseas  contingent  a  special  Session  of  Parliament  would  have 
to  be  summoned  for  that  purpose.  In  these  circumstances,  it  is 
only  open  for  the  Union  to  offer  all  facilities  for  the  formation  in 
South  Africa  of  a  contingent  which  from  the  date  of  its  leaving  the 
Union  would  become  part  of  the  Imperial  forces  and  be  paid  from 
Imperial  funds  and  at  Imperial  rates. 

This  policy  was  definitely  adhered  to  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  all  subsequent  correspondence  with  the  Imperial 
authorities  until  after  the  elections.  General  Botha 
knew  that  he  had  to  face  a  General  Election  before  the  end 
of  the  year,  and,  therefore,  did  not  feel  himself  justified 
in  committing  the  country  to  any  additional  expense  in 
connection  with  the  war  until  the  results  of  the  Election 
became  known  ;  neither  did  he  feel  himself  justified  in 
calling  a  special  meeting  of  the  old  Parliament  to  settle 
this  important  matter  just  as  that  Parliament  was  on  the 
point  of  expiring. 

Furthermore,  the  Government  was  convinced  that  the 
men  could  readily  be  recruited  for  this  European  contingent 
at  Imperial  rates  of  pay,  and  were  encouraged  in  this 
opinion  by  the  large  number  who  had  already  left  South 
Africa  voluntarily  to  go  to  England  to  enlist. 

As  regards  the  Central  African  contingents,  the  position 
was  somewhat  different.  On  July  9th,  1915,  the  Imperial 
authorities  asked  the  Union  Government  if  they  could 
manage  to  send  200  South  African  troops  to  Nyassaland 
as  a  temporary  garrison.  This  the  Union  Government 
agreed  to  do,  but  at  the  same  time  expressed  strongly  the 
opinion  that  the  Union  Active  Citizen  Force  rates  of  pay 
should  obtain,  though  they  again  pointed  out  their  inability 
to  undertake  to  pay  anything  towards  the  cost.  Thus 
General  Smuts,  in  a  Minute  dated  July  i6th,  said  : 

Ministers  would  be  very  glad  to  give  the  Imperial  Government 
this  small  measure  of  assistance  at  the  expense  of  Union  funds, 
but  it  is  not  possible  to  do  so  as  the  Union  Parliament  has  made  no 
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provision  therefor.  Ministers  propose,  therefore,  that  the  expenses 
of  the  Contingent  should  be  met  from  Imperial  funds  from  the  date 
of  the  contingent  leaving  its  point  of  assembly  in  the  Union. 

The  War  Office,  however,  seem  to  have  indicated 
(their  side  of  the  correspondence  has  not  been  published) 
that  if  they  undertook  to  pay  the  South  African  contin- 
gents in  Central  and  East  Africa  at  Union  rates  of  pay, 
while  other  troops  employed  there  were  drawing  Imperial 
rates,  it  might  cause  misunderstanding,  and,  in  any  case, 
it  seemed  inadvisable  that  the  Imperial  authorities  should 
pay  different  rates  to  two  sets  of  troops  who  were  both 
engaged  in  the  same  campaign.  A  solution  of  this  problem 
presented  itself  as  soon  as  the  elections  were  over,  and  as 
soon  as  General  Botha  found  himself  supported  by  a  reliable 
majority  pledged  to  continue  active  participation  in  the 
war.  On  November  1st  he  proposed  that  the  Imperial 
Government  should  guarantee  Union  Active  Citizen 
Force  rates  of  substantive  pay,  while  he  expressed  the 
intention  of  his  Government  to  lay  before  Parliament 
certain  proposals  with  regard  to  the  Union  bearing  a  pro- 
portion of  the  expenditure  in  the  case  of  the  Forces  in 
East  Africa,  and  also  in  the  case  of  the  small  contingents 
already  provided  by  the  Union  for  service  in  Central 
Africa.  This  guarantee  was  given  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, and  in  due  course  the  Union  Government's  proposals 
were  laid  before  Parliament.  They  proved  simply  to  be 
t  the  Union  Government  should  pay  the  difference 
between  Imperial  and  Active  Citizen  Force  rates  of  pay, 
a  matter  of  approximately  2s.  per  day  per  man.  The 
position,  therefore,  is  that  the  Union  has  no  financial 
responsibility  for  the  contingent  in  Europe  and  only 
undertakes  a  limited  responsibility  as  regards  the  con- 
tingents in  Africa.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  such  an 
arrangement  would  appeal  either  to  the  Unionists  or  the 
Nationalists,  and  the  Government  found  itself  attacked 
from  two  sides.  The  Unionists  were,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  in  a  very  difficult  position. 
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They  had  pledged  themselves  in  the  election  campaign 
to  represent  the  strong  feeling  of  the  British  section  of  the 
people  that  South  Africa  should  send  a  contingent  to  Europe 
to  take  its  place  beside  those  of  the  other  Dominions.  It 
was  not  enough  that  men  should  be  recruited  in  South 
Africa  for  service  in  Europe  or  that  they  should  go  from 
South  Africa  at  their  own  expense  (as  so  many  have  done) 
to  enlist  in  Europe.  They  required  a  visible  sign  that 
South  Africa  was  taking  her  part  along  with  the  other 
Dominions,  in  the  presence,  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe, 
of  a  South  African  contingent  sent  by  the  Government 
of  South  Africa  as  representing  the  whole  people.  But 
besides  the  question  of  whether  the  Union  Government 
was  to  provide  an  Oversea  contingent  there  was  also  the 
question  of  the  amount  of  pay.  On  this  point  there 
was  a  very  strong  feeling  in  the  Unionist  constituencies 
that  these  men  should  be  paid  at  least  at  the  ordinary 
South  African  rate  (35.  a  day),  and  that  the  State  should 
make  such  provision  in  regard  to  separation  and  other 
allowances  as  would  relieve  the  dependents  of  the  men 
who  went  from  the  necessity  of  having  to  be  supported 
from  funds  raised  by  public  subscription. 

The  Unionist  members  of  the  House,  therefore,  found 
themselves  in  opposition  to  the  Government  on  both  these 
points,  and  bound,  in  deference  to  the  feeling  of  their 
constituents,  to  press  their  opposition  ta  the  utmost. 
At  the  same  time  they  had  been  all  elected  on  the  most 
strict  and  clear  understanding  that  they  would  support 
General  Botha's  Government,  at  any  rate,  for  the  period 
of  the  war.  In  the  debate  which  took  place  in  the  House 
of  Assembly  on  the  Government  proposals  the  Unionist 
members  pressed  their  views  up  to  the  point  at  which 
it  became  clear  that  a  division  would  probably  mean  either 
a  defeat  of  the  Government  or  such  a  shock  to  its  prestige 
as  would  lead  to  its  resignation.  Such  a  result  they  did 
not  think  they  were  justified  in  bringing  about,  except  on 
some  question  of  vital  Imperial  interest,  and  they,  therefore, 
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did  not  divide  the  House.  The  Nationalists,  on  the  other 
hand,  opposed  the  assumption  by  the  Union  of  any  financial 
liability  whatever  in  respect  of  the  Central  and  East 
African  contingents,  but,  on  t  division,  found  the  rest  of 
the  House  against  them. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Government's  policy  is  an  attempt 
to  reach  a  compromise  between  these  two  views.  It  is 
very  probable  that  General  Botha  would  have  had  to  face 
serious  withdrawals  both  from  his  party  and  from  his 
Cabinet  had  he  proposed  to  undertake  further  financial 
liability  for  contingents  outside  South  Africa,  and  no  one 
would  willingly  face  such  a  contingency  in  this  country 
at  the  present  time. 


(b)  AMNESTY 

GENERAL  HERTZOG  raised  the  question  of  amnesty 
for  those  undergoing  sentences  of  imprisonment  or 
subject  to  disability  in  connection  with  the  rebellion,  on 
Tuesday,   November   30,  by  moving  a  resolution  in  the 
following  terms  : 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  it  is  in  the  interests  of  this 
country,  as  well  as  those  of  the  British  Empire,  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  without  further  delay  take  the  necessary  steps  for  the 
immediate  release  of  General  de  Wet  and  his  fellow  prisoners,  and 
for  the  grant  of  a  full  and  general  amnesty  to  all  who  were  concerned 
in  the  late  armed  rising. 

This  motion  was  tabled  after  General  Hertzog  had 
heard  the  policy  of  the  Government  as  propounded  in  the 
following  extract  from  the  Governor-General's  opening 
speech  : 

The  attention  of  my  Ministers  has  been  continuously  engaged 

with  important  questions  arising  out  of  the  late  rebellion.     The 

Court  which  has  been  trying  cases  of  high  treason  will  before  long 

have  completed  its  labours.     My  Ministers  hope  that  the  general 
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conditions  of  the  country  may  then  enable  them  to  consider  the 
sentences  passed  by  the  Court,  with  a  view  to  determining,  in  the 
light  of  the  special  facts  and  circumstances  of  each  individual 
case,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  public  safety,  whether  they  would 
be  justified  in  recommending  the  exercise  of  clemency  in  any  special 
case. 

An  amendment  to  General  Hertzog's  motion  embodying 
the  above  policy  was  moved  by  Mr.  Merriman  and  carried 
by   an   overwhelming   majority.    The   Nationalists    alone 
opposed  it.     The  country  was,  therefore,  rather  surprised 
when   the   Government  just   before   Christmas   liberated 
no  less  than  118  rebels.     Such  a  wholesale  act  of  clemency 
hardly  seemed  in  accordance  with  the  declared  policy  of 
taking  into  consideration  individual  cases  and  exercising 
clemency   in   special   cases,    or   with   the   attitude   which 
Ministers  took  up  in  the  House  in  relation  to  General 
Hertzog's  motion.  The  result  is  that  their  action  is  regarded 
by  many  as  a  departure  from  their  policy  as  laid  down  in 
the  Governor's  speech.     As  such  it  has  been  welcomed 
by  the  Nationalists  as  a  sign  of  weakness  and  as  a  direct 
result  of  their  efforts  in  Parliament.     On  the  same  grounds 
it  has  been  seriously  resented  by  other  sections  of  the 
community — notably  in  Natal — not  so  much  on  its  merits 
as  because  it  is  regarded  as  a  concession  to  a  party  whose 
members  in  the  House  condoned  rebellion,  and,  in  some 
cases,  openly   expressed   their   disloyalty   to  the  Empire. 
Judged  on  its   merits   and  by  its  probable  results,   this 
measure  of  clemency  does  not  seem  open  to  serious  criticism. 
It  is  certainly  far  short  of  the  complete  amnesty  demanded 
by   General   Hertzog.     In   the   first   place,    none   of  the 
prisoners  were  released  until  they  had  paid  their  fines. 
In  General  de  Wet's  case  his  £2,000  fine  was  paid  the  day 
before  his  release.     In  the  second  place,  no  individual  was 
released  until  he  had  signed  an  undertaking  not  to  take  part 
in  politics  till  the  expiration  of  the  period  for  which  his 
sentence  ran.     It  is  not,  therefore,  an  amnesty.     Nor  is  it 
general  in  its  scope,  but  applies  only  with  one  or  two  excep- 
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tions  to  men  who  were  not  prominent  as  leaders,  and  who 
were  serving  short  terms  of  imprisonment.  Over  fifty 
stil)  remain  in  prison.  Furthermore,  under  the  Indemnity 
and  Special  Tribunals  Act,  No.  n,  of  1915,  all  who  took 
part  in  the  rebellion  and  did  not  voluntarily  surrender  on 
or  before  November  2ist,  1914,  suffer  under  certain  dis- 
qualifications— e.g.,  they  are  made  incapable  of  being  a 
member  of  Parliament ;  of  being  a  member  of  the  public 
service  ;  of  sitting  on  a  licensing  court ;  or  holding  any 
public  office  ;  of  possessing  or  dealing  in  arms  or  ammu- 
nition. These  disqualifications  still  remain  in  full  force. 
Whatever  criticism,  therefore,  may  be  levelled  against  the 
Government  for  their  exercise  of  clemency,  it  is  clear  that 
it  falls  very  short  of  the  demands  of  the  Nationalists.  The 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  done  has  raised  some  feelings 
of  rancour  which  it  would  have  been  well  to  avoid,  but  in 
the  long  run  it  will  be  judged  not  by  its  relation  to  present 
party  differences  but  by  its  results  as  a  measure  of  paci- 
fication. 


(c)  THE  POLITICAL  SITUATION 

THE  political  situation  is  an  interesting  one.  The 
Government  party,  though  the  strongest  in  the  House, 
does  not  command  a  majority  over  the  rest,  but  it  cannot 
be  put  in  a  minority  so  long  as  the  Unionists  support  it. 
At  the  same  time  this  support  tends  to  weaken  the  position 
of  the  party  with  that  section  of  its  supporters  who  are 
most  easily  influenced  by  the  racial  appeal,  and  accordingly 
the  main  attack  of  the  Nationalists  on  the  Government  is 
based  on  the  allegation  that  General  Botha  has  put  himself 
and  his  party  wholly  into  the  power  of  the  Unionists,  and, 
for  the  price  of  being  kept  in  office,  has  sold  the  dearest 
interests  of  the  Afrikander  people  to  the  "jingo  Imperialists," 
who  aim  at  nothing  short  of  its  destruction.  The  dread  of 
this  sort  of  attack  has  driven  General  Botha  into  avoiding 
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with  extreme  care  anything  like  consultation  with  the 
Unionists,  on  whose  support  he  depends,  and  probably 
leads  him  to  court  rather  than  avoid  demonstrations  of 
opposition  from  Unionist  members.  It  is  probably  to 
this  attitude,  rather  than  to  any  definite  attempt  at 
conciliating  the  Nationalist  Party,  that  we  must  attribute 
his  method  of  dealing  with  the  two  questions  already 
alluded  to,  though  he  may  also  hope  that  individual 
Nationalist  members,  who  do  not  like  the  sentiments  of 
their  extremist  colleagues,  may  in  time  be  drawn  towards 
him.  The  result  from  the  party  point  of  view  is  a  position 
of  somewhat  unstable  equilibrium  ;  indeed,  one  which  is 
only  possible  at  all  because  it  is  a  time  when  party  interests 
take  a  second  place  except  with  those  who  take  the  narrowest 
view  of  South  African  interests.  How  long  it  will  last  it 
would  be  rash  to  forecast.  The  Government  party  is 
exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  Nationalist  attack  as  having 
made  itself  merely  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  subtle  schemers 
who  are  plotting  the  destruction  of  all  that  is  distinctive 
of  the  Dutch-speaking  Afrikander.  The  Unionists,  on 
the  other  hand,  find  themselves  nominally  in  opposition, 
not  very  far  short  of  the  Government  party  in  numbers, 
but  condemned  to  inactivity  and  forced  to  acquiesce  in 
things  of  which  they  strongly  disapprove.  It  would  seem, 
at  first  sight,  as  if  General  Botha  would  be  compelled  to 
make  choice  one  way  or  the  other — -either  of  coalition  with 
the  Unionists  or  of  reconciliation  with  the  Nationalists. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  for  the  immediate  future  he 
will  do  neither,  but  rely  for  the  period  of  the  war  on  being 
"  seen  through  "  by  Unionist  help,  in  the  hope  that,  when 
the  unsettlement  due  to  the  war  has  subsided,  he  may 
again  find  himself  at  the  head  of  a  party  strong  enough  to 
govern  without  alliances. 

South  Africa.    January,  1916. 
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I.  THE  DOMINION  AND  THE  WAR 

A  VISITOR  from  the  Mother  Country  landing  in  New 
Zealand  must  still  find  it  difficult  to  realize  that  these 
prosperous  and  happy  islands  are  part  of  an  Empire  engaged 

I  in  a  struggle  for  existence.     Some  of  the  reasons  for  our 
apparent  immunity  from  the  'osses  and  anxieties  associated 
with  the  great  war  were  given  in  the  New  Zealand  letter 
which  appeared  in  the  December  number  of  THE  ROUND 
TABLE.     Of  these,  our  remoteness  from  the  scene  of  conflict 
and  the  great  material  prosperity  which  prevails  in  the 
Dominion  ara  undoubtedly  the  chief.     In  regard  to  the 
first,  we  are  steadily  being  brought  nearer  the  stern  realities 
of  war  by  the  heavy  casualty  lists  and  the  return  of  wounded 
and  disabled  New  Zealanders  from  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula. 
The    casualties,    according    to    the    last    published    list, 
amounted  to  8, no.     In  other  words,  a  number  equivalent 
to  our  First  Expeditionary  Force  has  been  put  out  of  action. 
In  fact,  the  losses  of  the.New  Zealanders  in  the  Dardanelles 
operations  already  exceed  the  losses  of  the  English  Army 
at  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.     The  men  who  came  back  bearing 
the  scars  of  conflict  have  received  a  fitting  welcome,  and 
with  becoming  modesty  refuse  to  talk  of  their  own  exploits, 
but  they  glow  with  enthusiasm  as  they  speak  of  the  im- 
petuous gallantry  of  the  Australians,  the  doggedness  of  the 
British  "  Tommy,"  and  the  heroic  end  made  by  young 
New  Zealanders  who  have  given  their  lives  to  the  Empire 
and  whose  graves  by  the  j^gean  Sea  will  consecrate  the 
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Gallipoli  Peninsula  in  our  hearts,  and  doubtless  make  it  a 
place  of  pious  pilgrimage  for  generations  of  New  Zealanders 
yet  unborn.  It  is  impossible  to  express  in  cold  print  the 
feeling  of  pride  and  thankfulness  which  filled  the  hearts  of 
the  New  Zealand  people  when  in  the  message  of  His 
Majesty  the  King  and  in  the  eloquent  despatches  of  Sir 
Ian  Hamilton  they  received  unimpeachable  assurance  that 
their  boys  had  done  their  duty  and  done  it  well.  We  all 
feel  that  we  may  now  say  of  New  Zealand  what  Ulysses 
said  of  Ithaca  when  he  called  it — 

"  A  rough,  wild  nurseland,  but  whose  crops  are  men." 

What  we  in  New  Zealand  cannot  understand,  and  what 
makes  us  very  angry,  is  the  washing  of  dirty  linen  in  public 
by  British  politicians,  who  appear  to  regard  their  own 
mutual  jealousies  and  desire  for  self-justification  as  more 
important  than  the  military  necessities  of  the  Empire. 
Of  what  value  is  it,  we  ask,  to  impose  a  strong  Censorship 
on  the  Press,  and  permit  the  publication  far  and  wide  of 
discussions  in  the  British  Parliament  of  a  character  to 
depress  the  national  spirit  at  home,  to  put  wavering 
neutrals  against  us,  and  give  fresh  heart  to  the  enemy  ? 
Most  of  us  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  attempt 
to  force  the  Dardanelles  was  a  mistake,  but  we  see  no  good 
object  to  be  attained  by  Mr.  Winston  Churchill's  efforts 
to  justify  his  part  in  the  affair  at  the  expense  of  Lord  Fisher, 
or  the  publication  of  Mr.  Ashmead  Bartlett's  apparently 
"  inspired  "  revelations,  which,  if  true,  show  that  bungling, 
miscalculation  and  recklessness  in  trusting  to  luck  prevailed 
to  a  far  worse  extent  than  any  of  us  believed  to  be  possible. 
Both  men  seem  to  us  to  be  equally  culpable,  Mr.  Churchill 
for  the  headstrong  assurance  with  which  he  appears  to  have 
forced  his  amateur  views  on  the  experts,  and  the  experts, 
Lord  Fisher  among  them,  for  allowing  themselves  to  be 
hypnotised  or  hustled  by  a  First  Lord,  inexperienced  in 
naval  matters,  into  taking  a  course  which  they  believed  to 
be  wrong.  Why  did  not  Lord  Fisher  put  down  his  foot 
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at  first,  it  is  asked,  instead  of  waiting  until  the  futility  of 
the  enterprise  had  been  demonstrated  by  actual  experience  ? 
Once  more  it  has  been  proved  that  experience  is  a  dear 
school,  but  we  thought  it  was  only  fools  who  would  learn 
in  no  other  way.  Above  all,  we  ask,  what  is  the  use  of 
indulging  in  these  recriminations  at  this  stage  of  the  war  ? 
Are  such  recriminations  and  reflections  likely  to  strengthen 
the  confidence  of  our  troops  in  the  field,  or  to  convince 
Greece  and  Roumania  that  the  Power  which  can  make  such 
blunders  is  certain  of  victory  in  the  long  run  ?  So  strong 
was  the  feeling  of  indignation  aroused  by  the  pessimistic 
tone  of  Mr.  Ashmead  Bartlett's  lecture  at  the  Queen's  Hall, 
a  full  summary  of  which  was  telegraphed  to  the  Dominion, 
that  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Farmers'  Unions,  and  other 
public  bodies  all  over  the  country  passed  resolutions  of 
censure,  and  even  called  upon  the  Government  to  take  steps 
to  prevent  the  lecturer  from  visiting  New  Zealand.  It  is 
only  fair  to  add  that  the  same  writer's  brilliant  descriptions 
of  the  Dardanelles  operations  were  read  with  intense 
interest  and  generally  admired,  and  that  we  fully  appreciate 
his  generous  tributes  to  the  gallantry  of  the  Australians  and 
New  Zealanders.  But  in  New  Zealand  croaking  of  any  kind 
in  such  a  crisis  as  the  present  is  looked  upon  as  verging  upon 
high  treason.  The  action  of  certain  English  newspapers  in 
squabbling  over  the  issues  of  the  war  is  regarded  with  as 
much  detestation  as  the  indiscretions  of  the  politicians. 

Needless  to  say,  the  progress  of  events  upon  the  Gallipoli 
Peninsula  is  watched  with  the  keenest  interest  in  New 
Zealand.  We  believe  that  the  stakes  are  worth  fighting 
for,  but  we  think  that  the  campaign  should  have  been  more 
carefully  thought  out  and  organized  before  it  was  under- 
taken. Despite  the  advantage  given  to  the  enemy  by  the 
initial  blunder — assuming  it  to  have  been  a  blunder — we 
have  never  despaired  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  our  sons  have  gone  forth  gladly  and  confidently 
to  the  fight.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  depict  the 
mingled  consternation  and  disgust  with  which  we  read  in 
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our  cable  messages  that  Lord  Ribblesdale  had  calmly  asked 
in  the  House  of  Lords  whether  it  was  not  true,  as  currently 
reported,  that  General  Sir  Charles  Monro  was  in  favour  of 
withdrawing  from  the  Dardanelles,  and  that  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  with  equal  sang-froid  and  absence  of  concealment, 
had  admitted  that  the  information  was  true,  but  that  General 
Monro's  report  and  the  evidence  accompanying  it  had  not 
seemed  sufficient  to  enable  the  Cabinet  to  come  to  any 
conclusion  on  the  great  questions  of  policy  involved,  and 
that  they  had  therefore  asked  Lord  Kitchener  to  visit  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean  to  report  and  advise  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  whole  situation.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  people  of  the  Dominion  were  thunderstruck  on 
finding  that,  as  one  paper  put  it,  "  The  British  Government 
was  so  determined  to  act  on  the  apostolic  injunction  to  take 
no  man  unawares,  even  in  its  military  operations  against 
the  Turks  and  the  Germans."  By  the  futile  naval  demon- 
stration we  certainly  gave  the  enemy  ample  warning  of  our 
intention  to  land  on  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula.  Was  it  also 
intended  to  give  them  timely  notice  of  our  departure  ? 
The  Christchurch  Press  gave  utterance  to  a  very  general 
view  when  it  said  : — 


Should  a  withdrawal  from  the  Peninsula  be  decided  upon,  it 
will,  of  course,  cause  great  disappointment  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  We  shall  deeply  regret  the  fact  that  the  blood 
of  so  many  of  our  soldiers  has  been  spilt  without  gaining  the 
great  objective  aimed  at.  But  we  do  hope  that  the  question 
of  whether  the  troops  should  hold  on  or  be  withdrawn  will 
be  decided  upon  purely  military  grounds,  and  that  no  senti- 
mental regard  for  our  feelings  will  be  allowed  to  enter  into 
the  question.  We  have  sense  enough  to  know  that  military 
operations  are  not  always  crowned  with  success,  even  when 
pressed  on  with  the  utmost  valour.  We  in  these  Dominions 
have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  way  our  men  have  played 
their  part.  We  know  that,  if  the  main  objective  has  not  been 
gained,  we  have  held  up  a  large  Turkish  army  for  many  months 
and  afforded  much-needed  relief  to  our  Russian  Ally.  We  also 
know  that  the  entire  position  has  been  changed  by  recent 
developments  in  the  Balkans.  If,  therefore,  Lord  Kitchener 
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thinks  that  the  attack  on  the  Dardanelles  should  be  abandoned, 
and  that  our  men  will  be  more  useful  elsewhere,  the  people  of 
the  Dominion  are  fully  prepared  to  trust  his  judgment  in  the 
matter.  But  they  do  resent  and  protest  against  the  action  of 
more  or  less  senile  members  of  either  House  of  Parliament 
seeking  to  dictate  to  Lord  Kitchener  what  he  should  do,  and 
incidentally  increasing  hi?  difficulties  by  blabbing  out  military 
information  which  may  be  of  priceless  value  to  the  enemy. 


II.  THE  WAR,  SOCIETY  AND  FINANCE 

I  HE  heart  of  New  Zealand,  as  has  been  stated,  is 
sound  in  regard  to  the  war.  The  flower  of  its  popula- 
tion is  still  steadily  volunteering  for  active  service  ;  liberal 
provision  is  made  for  the  fallen  and  wounded  and  their 
dependants  ;  and  patriotic  funds  of  all  kinds  are  being  hand- 
somely supported.  But,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  the 
Dominion  is  very  prosperous,  and  the  signs  of  well-being 
on  the  surface  do  undoubtedly  tend  to  mask  the  deeper 
currents  underneath.  At  recent  local  sales  as  much  as 
twenty  pence  per  pound  was  realized  for  greasy  half-bred 
and  Southdown  wools,  the  highest  price  realized  locally 
since  the  Dominion  was  first  stocked  with  sheep.  Con- 
sidering that  wool  is  our  staple  product,  its  present  price 
is  alone  enough  to  cause  a  wave  of  prosperity  to  surge 
through  the  Dominion.  But  there  is  also  a  keen  demand 
at  good  prices  for  our  other  primary  products,  notably 
frozen  meat  and  dairy  products.  So  far,  the  shoe  of  taxa- 
tion has  not  begun  to  pinch  us.  True,  an  extra  two  mil- 
lions was  imposed  by  the  War  Budget — about  two  pounds 
per  head  of  the  total  population — but  the  chief  burden  of 
this  falls  on  the  well-to-do,  and  the  working  man  escapes 
practically  unscathed.  Incomes  up  to  three  hundred 
pounds  are  exempt  from  income  tax,  and  the  rate  varies 
according  to  a  graduated  scale  from  eightpence  in  the  pound 
to  two  and  eightpence  on  the  higher  incomes,  but  it  is  not 
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until  a  man's  income  reaches  five  thousand  six  hundred  a 
year  that  he  becomes  liable  to  the  maximum  impost.  The 
revenue  from  Customs  and  Excise  works  out  at  about  £3  4.5. 
per  head  of  the  population,  while  in  Great  Britain  it  is  just 
about  three  pounds  per  head,  so  that  a  person  of  moderate 
means  in  New  Zealand  will  not  contribute  in  the  same 
proportion  to  the  expenses  of  the  war  as  those  of  the  same 
class  in  the  Mother  Country.  While  the  cost  of  living  has 
increased,  the  advance  has  been  singularly  small  compared 
with  what  has  taken  place  in  other  countries.  According 
to  the  Government  statistician,  the  rise  of  the  cost  of 
living  in  this  country  has  been  substantially  less  than  in 
Australia.  Comparing  the  June  quarter  of  1915  with  the 
June  quarter  of  1914,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  cost 
of  food,  groceries  and  rent  of  5*16  per  cent,  in  New  Zealand 
as  against  8*1  per  cent,  in  Australia.  According  to  the 
Economist,  the  cost  of  living  in  Great  Britain  was  in  July 
last  32^  per  cent,  greater  than  in  July,  1914,  so  that  by 
comparison  with  the  Mother  Country  New  Zealand  stands 
in  an  exceptionally  favoured  position. 

As  the  people  are  so  well  off  owing  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  main  producing  industries,  it  is  hardly  a  matter  for 
surprise  that  they  are  still  clinging  not  only  to  "  business 
as  usual  "  but  to  "  amusements  as  usual."  The  picture 
shows  have  never  been  so  crowded  as  they  are  at  the  present 
time,  and  new  picture  theatres  are  going  up  in  the  principal 
centres  of  population.  It  many  quarters  there  is  regret  that 
the  Government  did  not  see  its  way  to  include  in  the  War 
Budget  a  tax  on  admission  to  places  of  amusement.  So  far 
there  has  been  no  diminution  in  horse  racing,  of  which 
sport  the  New  Zealanders  are  notoriously  fond.  The 
leading  centre  of  racing  is  Canterbury,  and  visitors  from  all 
parts  of  the  Dominion  throng  into  Christchurch  for 
Carnival  Week  in  November.  During  the  four  days' 
racing  of  the  Canterbury  Jockey  Club  this  year  the  sum  of 
£177,015  was  put  through  the  totalisator,  or  more  than 
£14,000  in  excess  of  last  year.  At  the  Metropolitan 
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Trotting  Club's  Meeting  in  three  days  £125,343  was  passed 
through  the  totalisator,  or  more  than  £7,000  in  excess  of 
last  year.  The  total  investments  at  both  meetings 
amounted  to  £302,358.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  money  won  in  one  race  is  to  a  large 
extent  returned  to  the  totalisator  in  the  subsequent  races, 
so  that  the  actual  amount  of  cash  in  operation  is  not  so 
large  as  the  totals  would  lead  one  to  infer. 

There  are  many  people  who  think  that  this  amount  of 
devotion  to  sport  in  time  of  war  is  out  of  place.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  large  section  of  the  community  who 
hold  that  continual  brooding  over  the  war  is  a  great  mis- 
take, and  that  amusements  have  their  value  in  keeping  up 
the  spirit  and  cheerfulness  of  the  nation.  These  argue  that, 
so  long  as  the  requisite  number  of  recruits  is  forthcoming, 
racing  should  not  be  interfered  with.  It  has  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  racing  clubs  that,  unlike  picture  shows,  they  are 
contributing  very  materially  towards  the  expenses  of 
Government  and  the  cost  of  the  war.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  a  tax  of  2\  per  cent,  paid  by  racing  clubs  on  the 
receipts  from  each  meeting.  In  addition  to  this  a  war  tax 
of  2\  per  cent,  on  totalisator  dividends  is  now  being  im- 
posed, and  there  is  a  tax  of  I  per  cent,  on  the  stakes  won. 

The  total  war  tax  this  year  for  the  seven  days'  racing 
and  trotting  at  Christchurch  amounted  to  £7,093  125.  6d. 
In  addition  to  this  tribute  imposed  by  the  State,  liberal 
voluntary  contributions  have  been  made  by  some  of  the 
racing  clubs.  The  Wellington  Racing  Club  dispensed  with 
its  spring  meeting  this  year  so  that  the  Government  might 
have  the  use  of  the  racecourse  and  buildings  to  deal  with  an 
epidemic  of  measles,  which  broke  out  in  the  Trentham  Camp 
near  by.  The  Canterbury  Jockey  Club  has  resolved  to 
contribute  the  whole  of  the  net  profits  of  the  club  for  the 
year  to  a  fund  or  funds  connected  with  the  war.  The 
average  profits  of  the  club  for  the  last  eight  years  have  been 
approximately  £4,000  per  year.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  this  average  will  not  be  reached,  if  not  ex- 
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ceeded,  during  the  present  year,  but  the  club  has  guaranteed 
the  minimum  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds.  The  Metro- 
politan Trotting  Club  has  passed  a  similar  resolution,  with  a 
minimum  of  one  thousand  pounds. 

These  generous  examples  have  been  followed  by  other 
racing  clubs  throughout  the  Dominion,  notably  the  wealthy 
and  influential  clubs  in  Auckland  and  Dunedin.  Nor  have 
New  Zealanders  as  individuals  been  backward  in  con- 
tributing to  the  various  patriotic  funds.  At  the  end  of 
October  close  upon  a  million  pounds  had  been  privately 
subscribed  for  the  Belgians,  the  Red  Cross,  funds  for  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers,  and  so  forth.  The  Provincial 
district  of  Canterbury  alone,  containing  a  population  of 
180,000,  has  subscribed  in  money  and  goods  upwards  of 
.£100,000  for  the  relief  of  the  Belgians,  and  many  New 
Zealanders  are  contributing  a  regular  proportion  of  their 
income  to  the  same  object.  The  people  of  Auckland  have 
just  eclipsed  all  records,  however,  by  raising  £260,000  by  a 
carnival  in  aid  of  the  Patriotic  Fund.  It  is  estimated  that 
this  represents  a  sum  per  head  of  the  population  which 
would  produce  nearly  thirty  millions  sterling  for  a  similar 
carnival  in  London.  The  total  of  the  Auckland  Patriotic 
Fund  now  amounts  to  £350,000.  There  is  intense  solici- 
tude on  the  part  of  all  sections  of  the  community  that 
neither  our  men"  broken  in  the  war,"  nor  their  dependants, 
should  ever  suffer  the  pains  of  poverty  in  consequence  of 
their  self-sacrifice.  The  Government  Military  Pension 
system  is  said  to  be  the  most  liberal  one  in  the  British 
Empire.  The  Patriotic  Funds  are  intended  to  supplement 
the  pensions,  and  to  provide  for  cases  of  hardship  which 
would  not  be  met  by  the  official  provision.  The  Govern- 
ment have  also  organized  a  special  department  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  work  for  returned  soldiers,  and  placing 
on  the  land  those  who  are  likely  to  succeed  in  rural  pur- 
suits. 

With  regard  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  Dominion, 

it  should  be  explained  that  not  only  have  the  exports 
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increased,  but  the  imports  have  diminished.     It  is  probable 
that  part  of  this  diminution  is  due  to  the  fact  that  ship- 
ments could  not  be  sent  for  want  of  tonnage,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  during  the  nine  months  ended  September, 
1915,  the  exports  amounted  to  £24,214,655,  exceeding  the 
imports  by  no  less  than  £8,074,449.     Partly  owing  to  this 
excess,  and  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  investors  are 
inclined  to  hold  their  money  at  short  call  instead  of  putting 
it  into  permanent  investments,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  free 
money  in  the  banks.     Taking  advantage  of  this  fact,  the 
Government  issued  locally  a  Public  Works  loan  of  two 
million,  at  4^  per  cent,  interest,  free  of  income  tax.     The 
issue  was  at  par,  and  nearly  double  the  amount  required  was 
offered.     Details   of  the  applications  have  not  yet  been 
published,  but  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the  investing 
Departments  of  the  Government,  such  as  the  Government 
Life  Insurance  and  Public  Trust  Department,  put  in  large 
applications  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  loan.     The  fact, 
however,  that  it  was  fully  covered  by  the  general  public  is 
sufficient   evidence   of  the   abundance   of  money   in   the 
Dominion.     Had  it  been  a  war  loan  the  applications  would 
have  been  very  much  heavier,  inasmuch  as  a  large  number 
of  people  would  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  subscribe  on 
patriotic  grounds.     In  the  case  of  the  Public  Works  Loan 
many  individuals  with  money  to  invest  deliberately  re- 
frained from  applying  because  they  hold  that  in  the  time  of 
war  we  should  stop  all  Public  Works  except  those  of  an 
urgent  character,  or  works  which  are  likely  to  add  directly 
to  the  producing  capacity  of  the  country.     There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  this  consideration  has  not  been  lost  sight 
of  by  the  Government,  and  that  the  latter,  having  now  a 
substantial  sum  in  hand,  will  not  be  anxious  to  dissipate  it, 
but  will  rather  keep  it  for  emergencies.     Should  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  continue,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
large  proportion  of  New  Zealand's  cost  of  the  war  could 
be  borrowed  locally,  but  some  of  the  leading  financiers 
hold  that  this  should  be  avoided  if  possible,  and  that  New 
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Zealand  as  a  young  country  should  employ  its  capital  in  the 
development  of  its  resources,  especially  in  the  production 
of  more  food  and  clothing  material  for  the  army  and  civil 
population  of  Great  Britain. 


III.  GOVERNMENT  AND  REGULATION  OF  PRICES 

SINCE  the  war  started  we  have  had  some  interesting 
illustrations  as  to  how  far  it  is  possible  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  regulate  the  prices  of  articles  which,  in  ordinary 
conditions,  are  fixed  by  the  operation  of  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  result  of 
an  attempt  to  fix  the  price  of  wheat  and  flour  locally  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  been  satisfactory.  Immediately 
after  the  declaration  of  war  the  Government  issued  a 
proclamation  fixing  the  price  of  wheat  at  45.  9d.  per 
bushel,  afterwards  extending  it  to  55.  3d.  The  result  was 
that  the  farmer  refused  to  sell,  that  they  had  no  power  to 
compel  him  to  do  so,  and  that,  millers  being  urgently  in 
need  of  wheat,  the  proclamation  was  evaded  by  the  farmer 
selling  nominally  at  55.  3d.,  but  charging  extra  for  the 
sacks.  In  this  way  as  much  as  js.  per  bushel  was  actually 
paid  and  no  action  was  taken  by  the  Government  for  breach 
of  the  proclamation.  Then  the  Government  imported 
considerable  quantities  of  wheat  from  Australia  and  Canada, 
but  had  to  sell  it  at  less  than  it  cost  them,  the  result  being 
the  loss  of  many  thousands  of  pounds  on  the  transaction, 
which  the  Colony  has  to  bear.  Subsequently  calculations 
of  the  Government  statistician  convinced  the  Government 
that  New  Zealand  had  not  sufficient  wheat  to  last  until 
the  next  harvest,  and  exportation  of  cereals  was  prohibited. 
As  the  result  of  the  scare  thus  created  the  prices  of  course 
rose,  and  some  speculators  bought  in  rather  heavily  in 
anticipation  of  making  a  profit.  More  recently  a  census  of 
wheat  in  stock,  taken  after  the  threshing  was  completed, 
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showed  that  the  Government  estimate  was  far  too  pessi- 
mistic, and  it  is  estimated  that,  so  far  from  there  being  a 
shortage,  New  Zealand  has  now  wheat  to  export,  still 
leaving  sufficient  for  requirements  until  the  new  harvest 
is  available.  The  price  of  wheat  has  naturally  fallen,  but 
the  holders  of  wheat  are  clamouring  for  the  embargo  to 
be  removed,  so  that  a  certain  quantity,  at  any  rate,  may 
be  exported  to  Australia,  where,  owing  to  the  drought,  the 
price  is  high.  This  is  opposed  by  the  Trades  and  Labour 
Councils,  who,  with  some  reason,  argue  that,  as  consumers 
had  to  bear  the  artificial  increase  in  price  caused  by  the 
Government  "  scare,"  it  is  only  fair  that  they  should  be 
recouped  by  being  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  present 
drop  in  prices.  The  Government  were  placed  in  a  difficult 
)osition,  but,  after  resisting  the  demand  for  some  time, 
lave  now  agreed  to  allow  exportation  to  take  place  subject 
to  certain  restrictions,  with  a  view  to  limiting  the  rise  of 
prices  in  New  Zealand. 

As  against  this  failure  may  be  set  the  really  magnificent 
success  of  the  scheme  under  which  the  Dominion  Govern- 
icnt  has  secured  for  the  Imperial  Government  "  all  frozen 
>eef,   mutton,   and  lamb   now  in  stock  or  produced  in 
reezing  works   during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and 
ivailable  for  export."     As  part  of  the  arrangement  the 
Imperial  Government  agreed  to  place  all  meat  not  required 
for  the  Allied  forces  on  the  market  through  the  ordinary 

lannels,  and  prevent  inflated  retail  prices  to  the  civil 
>opulation.  A  schedule  of  prices  and  a  system  of  grading 
fere  agreed  upon  at  a  conference  between  the  Prime 

[inister,  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  the  meat-exporting 
iterests,  both  freezing  and  shipping  companies.  The 
:heme  was  undoubtedly  of  immense  benefit  from  an 
Imperial  point  of  view,  in  that  it  prevented  the  meat 
supply  of  New  Zealand  from  getting  into  the  hands  of 
speculators  and  the  prices  being  raised  to  an  artificial  level. 
It  also  ensured  regular  shipments  for  the  use  of  our  armies. 
On  the  other  hand  the  farmer  secured  a  fair  price,  paid 
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promptly,  for  all  the  meat  he  could  supply.  Where  the 
arrangement  was  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  farmers  and 
the  freezing  companies  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  Imperial 
Government  were  able  to  arrange  for  shipping  facilities  to 
cope  with  the  situation.  In  the  general  disorganization  of 
the  shipping  world  caused  by  the  war  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  New  Zealand  producers,  if  left  to  their  own 
resources,  would  have  been  utterly  unable  to  secure 
sufficient  insulated  space,  and  that  very  high  freights  would 
have  had  to  be  paid  for  such  produce  as  they  were  able  to 
get  away.  The  result  is  that  between  March  4  last  and 
October  15  no  less  than  333,036  quarters  of  beef,  1,970,506 
carcases  of  mutton,  and  2,842,965  carcases  of  lamb  were 
shipped,  and  the  total  payments  made  to  date,  ^5,529,409, 
constitute  a  record  for  the  Dominion.  So  successful  has 
this  scheme  been  that  it  has  now  been  partially  extended 
to  the  dairy  produce  trade.  The  Dominion  Government, 
at  the  request  of  the  Imperial  Government,  has  com- 
mandeered from  the  cheese  factories  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  total  cheese  available  for  export  from  the 
Dominion  during  the  current  season.  This  will  amount 
to  about  15,000  tons  of  cheese  for  Army  supplies  and  trade 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  commencing  in  December,  1915* 
and  extending  to  June,  1916.  The  price  fixed  by  the 
Imperial  Government  is  7|d.  per  lb.,  f.o.b.  ocean  steamer, 
which  is  regarded  by  the  factory  companies  and  farmers  as 
satisfactory.  Taken  altogether,  the  system  of  what  may 
be  called  "  commandeering  by  consent  "  has  proved  a 
distinct  success. 


IV.    THE  PROPOSED  VISIT  OF  MINISTERS  TO  ENGLAND 

IT    is    not  yet    known   for    certain    when    the    Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Massey,  and  the  Minister  of  Finance,  Sir 
Joseph  Ward,  will  leave  New  Zealand  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  England  to  confer  with  the  British  Government 
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in  ace  ordance  with  the  invitation  extended  to  them. 
Berths  on  the  Niagara,  leaving  for  Vancouver  on  December 
28,  have  been  "  pencilled  "  for  them,  but  it  is  explained 
that  this  is  merely  a  precautionary  measure,  and  the 
probability  is  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  leave  on  that 
date.  The  Prime  Minister,  it  is  understood,  feels  he  cannot 
leave  New  Zealand  until  he  is  quite  satisfied  that  the 
heavy  reinforcements  necessary  to  keep  the  Expeditionary 
Force  at  its  full  strength  can  be  relied  upon.  At  present 
the  voluntary  system  of  recruiting  has  proved  sufficient 
for  our  requirements,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  national 
system  of  registration,  now  nearly  completed,  will  yield 
results  which  will  render  the  position  absolutely  secure. 
We  have  sent  25,000  men  to  the  front,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
/•ear  we  shall  have  another  15,300  either  on  the  sea  or  in 
the  training  camps.  We  are  to  send  away  2,500  men  per 

lonth  from  January  onwards,  so  that  another  30,000  men 
be  required  to  fill  requirements  until  the  end  of  1916. 
lat  the  men  will  be  forthcoming  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt.  If  there  is  any  difficulty  in  securing  them  by  the 
voluntary  method,  the  country  will  insist  on  conscription. 
Already  there  is  a  very  strong  feeling  that,  on  the  ground 
of  efficiency  as  well  as  of  fairness,  some  form  of  national 
organization  should  be  adopted,  instead  of  trusting  to  the 

>atriotism  of  individuals.  Colonel  Allen,  the  Minister  for 
Defence,  in  a  recent  tour  through  the  South  Island,  was 
astonished  at  what  he  discovered  as  to  the  strength  of 
this  feeling,  even  in  the  most  unexpected  quarters.  When 

ic  delivered  a  recruiting  speech  to  the  men  in  the  railway 
workshops  at  Dunedin,  they  openly  asked  him  why  he  did 

lot  adopt  conscription,  adding  that  they  did  not  believe 
giving  up  their  billets  in  the  Government  service  if  they 

fere  to  be  taken  by  other  men  of  military  age  whose  equal 
duty  it  was  to  go  to  the  front.  Other  members  of  Parlia- 
ment have  been  impressed  by  the  growth  of  public  feeling 
in  this  direction,  and  the  probability  is  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment had  the  courage  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  Parlia- 
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ment,  and  bring  down  a  Bill  for  compulsory  military  service, 
calling  up  in  the  first  place  unmarried  men  of  military  age, 
next  married  men  without  dependants,  and  so  on,  the 
measure  would  be  carried.  Obviously,  if  such  a  step  were 
contemplated,  neither  the  Prime  Minister  nor  Sir  Joseph 
Ward  could  leave  the  Dominion.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand, therefore,  why  the  Prime  Minister  hesitates  to  fix 
a  date  for  his  departure  until  he  is  quite  certain  that  no 
special  session  of  Parliament  will  be  necessary. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  it  is  desirable  the  Prime 
Minister  should  visit  England,  unless,  indeed,  military 
exigencies  prevent  him  from  leaving  the  Dominion.  In  the 
first  place,  while  Sir  Joseph  Ward  has  been  a  constant 
visitor  to  the  Old  Country,  both  officially  and  unofficially, 
Mr.  Massey  has  never  been  outside  the  Dominion  since  he 
landed  here  as  a  youth  from  Ireland  with  his  parents,  who 
came  to  take  up  land  in  New  Zealand.  His  public  utter- 
ances on  the  war  and  the  action  that  he  has  taken  show 
that  he  is  a  thorough  patriot  and  sound  Imperialist.  Still, 
as  was  noticed  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Seddon,  a  visit  to  the  Old 
Country  has  an  educative  and  broadening  effect  on  our 
public  men,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Massey  will 
be  personally  benefited  by  the  opportunity  of  exchanging 
views  with  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  Mother  Land.  He 
will  doubtless  acquire  a  much  more  accu  ate  knowledge  of 
the  real  exigencies  of  the  situation  than  can  possibly  be 
conveyed  through  the  medium  of  confidential  despatches, 
and  he  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  decide  what  further 
s.eps  can  and  ought  to  be  taken  by  New  Zealand  to  play 
her  full  part,  as  she  is  anxious  to  do,  in  the  fight  for  the 
existence  of  the  Empire  and  the  continuance  of  Christian 
civilization.  On  the  other  hand  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  of 
value  to  the  English  Government  to  know  something  at 
first  hand  as  to  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  New  Zealand. 
As  to  the  terms  of  peace,  New  Zealand  stands  firm  with  the 
Mother  Country  in  an  inflexible  determination  to  fight  on 
until  German  militarism  has  been  crushed  and  full  restitu- 
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tion  has  been  made  to  our  Allies  for  the  wrongs  they  have 
suffered.  There  may  be  subordinate  questions,  however — 
such  as,  for  example,  the  future  government  of  the  po  ses- 
sions taken  from  Germany  in  the  Pacific — upon  which  the 
Imperial  Government  may  require  some  preliminary 
consultation.  The  all-important  question  of  the  future 
Constitution  of  the  British  Empire  can  hardly  be  dealt  with 
in  the  course  of  such  a  hurried  visit  as  our  Prime  Minister 
is  now  able  to  pay,  but  it  is  hoped  that  to  some  extent  at 
least  the  ground  may  be  cleared  for  a  future  Conference 
on  this  subject.  To  be  quite  frank,  however,  it  should  be 
stated  that  at  present  there  is  a  very  general  feeling  that 
the  proper  place  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Minister 
of  Finance  is  in  New  Zealand  during  the  crisis  of  the  war, 
and  that  it  would  be  better  to  defer  the  visit  until  we  seem 
to  be  wuhin  sight  of  the  peace  negotiations.  The  sugges- 
tion that  has  been  put  forward  in  England  that  there  is  any 
"  resentment  "  in  New  Zealand  because  the  Prime  Minister 
has  not  already  been  taken  into  personal  consultation  by 
the  Imperial  Government  is  absolutely  without  foundation. 
Should  the  proposed  visit  take  place,  it  is  hoped  here  that 
[r.  Massey  and  Sir  Joseph  Ward  will  not  confine  them- 
selves to  purely  political  discussions,  but  will  make  some 
effort  to  impress  on  British  manufacturers  and  others  the 
iportance  of  securing  permanently  the  trade  which  went 
>rmerly  to  those  countries  which  are  now  our  alien  enemies, 
thoughtful  business  people  in  New  Zealand  are  con- 
iced  that  when  the  present  war  is  over  Germany  will 
>end  all  her  energies  to  renewing  the  war  of  commerce  with 
greater  vigour  and  pertinacity  than  before.  No  pains  are 
>e!ng  spared  to  keep  alive  the  trade  connection.  There  is 
ison  to  believe,  for  example,  that  certain  German  goods, 
drugs  and  chemicals,  ostensibly  of  American  or  Dutch 
origin,  are  being  sent  to  us  from  American  and  Dutch  firms. 
One  particular  article  made  in  England  by  a  firm  working  on 
German  capital  is  still  being  extensively  advertised,  stress 
being  laid  on  the  fact  that  it  is  the  entire  product  of  British 
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labour.  No  doubt  the  profits  of  the  firm  are  being  im- 
pounded by  the  British  Government,  but  the  object  aimed 
at  is  to  keep  the  name  of  the  product  before  the  New 
Zealand  public  until  the  war  is  over,  when  it  is  hoped  to 
revive  the  trade  on  the  old  lines.  British  firms  are  under- 
stood to  be  making  the  same  commodity  under  another 
name,  but  they  are  not  half  enterprizing  enough  in  educating 
the  New  Zealand  public  to  take  it  instead^  of  the  alien 
article.  The  growing  scarcity  of  certain  products  and 
manufactured  articles  and  the  rise  of  prices  since  the  war 
have  shown  us  how  largely  dependent  we  were  on  Germany 
and  Austria  for  goods  which  ought  to  have  been  sent  to  us 
by  the  United  Kingdom.  Chemicals,  gloves,  cheap  lines 
of  ironmongery,  and  fancy  goods  are  cases  in  point.  Japan 
has  been  very  busy  in  trying  to  secure  a  good  deal  of  this 
trade,  sending  special  commissioners,  both  official  and 
unofficial,  to  prepare  the  way.  We  have  seen  no  such 
activity  on  the  part  of  British  manufacturers  and  merchants. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  people  of  the  Mother  Country 
will  be  under  no  illusion  on  this  subject.  The  average 
New  Zealander  at  the  present  time  would  as  soon  take  hold 
of  a  rattlesnake,  or  put  a  scorpion  in  his  bosom,  as  willingly 
buy  an  article  which  he  knew  to  be  of  German  make. 
Doubtless  this  feeling  will  last  for  a  good  many  years  after 
the  war.  But  British  manufacturers  must  not  rely  on  this 
sentiment  exclusively,  and  imagine  that  no  effort  is  neces- 
sary on  their  part.  They  must  themselves  be  prepared  to 
deliver  the  goods  we  want  at  a  reasonable  price.  Otherwise 
in  the  end  the  wily  Teuton  will  probably  be  too  clever  for 
them.  If  he  finds  it  hopeless  to  send  us  goods  from 
Germany  he  will  establish  factories  in  Holland  or  Switzer- 
land, and  the  money  we  pay  for  goods  bearing  Dutch  or 
Swiss  names  will  ultimately  go  to  enrich  German  capitalists, 
and  so  indirectly  help  to  build  up  German  finance  in  pre- 
paration for  the  next  great  war.  We  are  looking  on  at  a 
distance,  and  possibly  we  can  see  the  position  more  clearly 
than  those  who  are  actually  on  the  spot.  It  seems  to  us 
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that  after  this  war  the  opportunities  before  the  Mother 
Country  for  commercial  advancement  and  prosperity,  if 
taken  advantage  of,  will  be  such  as  to  eclipse  the  great  wave 
of  progress  which  followed  the  Napoleonic  wars.  Germany's 
want  of  capital  will  keep  her  comparatively  helpless  for 
some  years.  There  will  be  an  overwhelming  feeling 
throughout  the  British  Dominions  in  favour  of  trade  within 
the  British  Empire.  It  only  remains  for  British  manu- 
facturers to  do  their  part,  emulating  German  thoroughness 
in  the  application  of  science  to  industry,  and  cheapening 
prices  by  production  on  a  large  scale,  and  securing  efficiency 
by  scientific  methods  of  workshops  practice.  If  they  will 
deliver  the  goods  they  may  be  satisfied  that  the  Dominions 
will  "  take  no  other." 

V.  THE  KATIOMAL  REGISTER 

A  PRELIMINARY  summary  of  the  National  Registra- 
jLjLtion  returns  so  far  as  men  between  the  ages  of  19  and 
44  are  concerned  is  now  available,  and  is  regarded  as  gene- 
rally satisfactory.  The  New  Zealand  Government,  in 
issuing  the  registration  papers,  put  two  questions  which 
are  not  included  in  either  the  English  or  Australian  registra- 
tion papers — namely  : 

8.  (b)  If  you  have  not  volunteered  for  service — 

i.  Are  you  (being  a  single  man  without  depen- 
dants) willing  to  become  a  member  of  an 
Expeditionary  Force  ? 

ii.  Are  you  (being  a  single  man  with  dependants, 
or  a  married  man  or  a  widower  with  depen- 
dants) willing  to  become  a  member  of  an 
Expeditionary  Force,  if  required  ? 
(c)  If  you  have  not  volunteered  for  military  service  and 
are  not  prepared  to  volunteer,  are  you  willing  to 
serve  in  any  civil  capacity  in  connection  with  the 
present  war  ? 
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The  total  number  of  men  who  are  willing  to  become 

members  of  an  Expeditionary  Force,  if  required,  is  110,673. 
This  number  is  made  up  as  follows  : — 

Single  men  and  widowers  without  dependants  . .  3 3,127 

Single  men  with  dependants         . .          . .          . .  16,321 

Widowers  with  dependants           . .          . .          . .  947 

Married  men  with  wife  only         . .          . .          . .  9,944 

Married  men  with  wife  and  other  dependants   . .  50,334 

Total        110,673 

Other  results  of  the  census  showed  the  following  : — 
Men  not  prepared  to  volunteer  for  Expeditionary 

Forces,  but  willing  to  serve  in  a  civil  capacity  . .  43,524 
Not    prepared    to   volunteer   for   Expeditionary 

Forces,  nor  to  serve  in  a  civil  capacity            . .  34,388 
Volunteered   for   Expeditionary   Force,    but   re- 
jected       . .          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .  9,042 

British  subjects,  incapacitated  for  military  service  3,963 

Foreign  subjects      . .          . .          . .          . .          . .  3,206 

Returned  soldiers    .  288 


Total        94411 

In  regard  to  the  34,388  men  not  prepared  to  volunteer 
nor  to  serve  in  a  civil  capacity,  it  should  be  explained  that 
these  include  inmates  of  hospitals  and  prisons,  and  also,  it 
would  seem  from  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Massey,  men 
with  families  who  have  farms  or  small  businesses,  to  leave 
which  in  the  existing  condition  would  perhaps  be  their  ruin. 
The  outstanding  fact  is  that  nearly  110,000  men  of  military 
age  have  expressed  their  willingness  to  go  to  the  front  if 
required.  Doubtless  a  percentage  of  this  number  will 
prove  to  be  medically  unfit,  but  as  against  this  there  are  a 
number  of  youths  not  yet  of  military  age  who  will  be  avail- 
able in  each  succeeding  year.  The  Government  has  not 
yet  decided  on  the  next  step  to  be  taken,  but  the  probability 
is  that  a  quota  will  be  fixed  for  each  district,  and  in  order  to 
secure  the  number  required  personal  application  will  be 
made  to  the  men  who  have  expressed  their  willingness  to  go. 

New  Zealand.     December,  1915. 
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THIS  war  is  a  war  for  principle,  and  those  who  are  in 
doubt  about  its  justice  or  its  necessity  are  chiefly 
those  who  are  unable  to  discern  the  principle  which  under- 
lies it,  and  in  consequence  naturally  regard  it  as  a  dog-fight 
between  nations,  the  outcome  of  no  higher  impulses  than 
envy  or  ambition,  or  "  because  something  angers  them  in 
each  other's  smell."  The  principle  which  is  at  stake  is  as 
clear  as  were  the  principles  which  were  at  stake  in  the 
American  Civil  War,  or  the  Boer  War,  and  they  are  as 
momentous.  In  the  Ameiican  case  it  was  the  national 
unity  of  the  American  people  and  the  abolition  of  slavery 
which  were  at  stake.  In  the  Boer  War  it  was  the  national 
unity  of  South  Africa  and  its  inclusion  in  or  separation 
from  the  British  commonwealth  which  were  at  stake.  In 
this  war  it  is  whether  Europe  is  to  develop  along  the  lines 
of  the  free  commonwealth  or  under  the  lowering  domination 
of  an  overweening  militarist  State. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  had  the  human  beings  in  all  these 
cases  been  different  war  might  have  been  avoided.  But 
it  could  not  have  been  avoided  merely  by  refraining  from 
war.  It  could  have  been  avoided  only  by  reaching  by 
peaceable  means  a  settlement  on  the  same  lines  as  the 
settlement  actually  reached  by  war.  To  have  avoided  war 
it  would  have  been  necessary  to  have  abolished  slavery 
within  the  American  Union,  to  have  united  South  Africa 
on  a  basis  of  equal  racial  rights  within  the  British  common- 
wealth, and  to  have  secured  national  liberty  in  Europe 
under  sanction  of  law,  by  peaceful  agreement.  Things  had 
reached  a  pass  in  which  they  could  not  drift  on  as  they  were. 
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In  each  case  war  came  because  a  decision  was  necessary 
one  way  or  the  other,  and,  because  neither  side  would 
compromise  about  their  own  ideals,  the  issue  had  to  be 
wrought  out  in  the  ordeal  of  war. 

If,  therefore,  we  would  come  to  sound  judgments  about 
the  terms  of  settlement  for  which  we  are  fighting,  we  must 
first  see  clearly  the  principles  that  are  at  stake. 


I.  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH 

A  COMMONWEALTH  is  a  society  of  human  beings 
living  in  one  territory  united  by  a  common  obedience 
to  laws  the  purpose  of  which  is  the  enlargement  of  liberty. 
It  is  not  an  abstract  personality,  like  the  Prussian  State, 
claiming  unquestioning  obedience  from  its  citizens.  Nor 
is  it  a  voluntary  association  of  people  temporarily  united 
by  bonds  of  interest  or  contract.  It  is  a  community  the 
members  of  which  are  individually  dedicated  to  promote 
one  another's  liberty  and  welfare,  in  obedience  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  truth  which  they  embody  in  their  laws. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  misnomer  to  speak  of  the  commonwealth 
at  all.  It  is  nearer  the  truth  to  speak  of  the  people  or  the 
nations  of  the  commonwealth,  for  it  is  the  people  who  are 
the  commonwealth,  and  what  unites  them  is  not  loyalty  to 
a  government,  but  loyalty  to  one  another  and  to  the 
principles  which  inspire  their  constitution  and  their  laws. 
The  constitution  of  the  commonwealth  is  based  upon  love 
for  and  trust  in  the  individual ;  for  the  excellence  of  the 
community  is  taken  to  consist  in  the  prosperity,  happiness 
and  good  conduct  of  its  members,  and  in  nothing  else. 
Accordingly  the  qualities  which  it  seeks  to  develop  in  the 
citizen  are  not  docility  or  obedience,  but  character — that 
is  self-reliance,  self-respect,  a  high  sense  of  duty  towards 
others,  grasp  of  and  fidelity  to  principle  and  right.  Its 
institutions  do  this  in  two  ways  :  first,  by  ensuring  that 
liberty  and  opportunity  without  which  the  individual 
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cannot  freely  follow  truth  and  justice,  and  do  the  best  work 
for  others  ;  and,  secondly,  by  throwing  upon  all  those 
cimcns  who  are  sufficiently  educated  and  sufficiently 
civilized  to  be  able  to  subordinate  their  own  interests  and 
desires  to  the  general  welfare  the  responsibility  for  the  laws 
by  which  they  are  governed.  Liberty,  indeed,  is  the  life- 
blood  of  the  commonwealth,  because  only  in  freedom  can 
a  man  serve  his  neighbour  as  he  should.  But  liberty  is 
inseparably  yoked  with  responsibility.  Hence  democracy, 
in  the  sense  that  public  policy  and  the  law  which  governs 
social  relations  should  be  determined  by  the  free  votes  of 
all  qualified  citizens,  who  thereby  become  solely  responsible 
for  the  conditions  under  which  they  live,  is  an  invariable 
characteristic  of  the  true  commonwealth. 

The  purpose  of  the  commonwealth,  therefore,  is  the 
development  of  a  society  of  free  responsible  men  and 
women,  bound  together  to  create  ever  better  and  fuller 
conditions  of  life  for  all,  in  obedience  to  law.  Absolute 
dedication  to  the  service  of  one's  fellow-citizens  is  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  commonwealth  rests,  and  this 
is  manifested  in  the  primary  obligation  which  rests  upon 
every  citizen  of  obeying  the  laws  of  the  land,  laws  which 
are  designed  to  protect  the  weak  from  the  strong,  and  to 
ensure  liberty  and  justice  to  all,  and  which  may  call  upon 
the  citizen  to  give  his  life  and  his  substance  in  defence  of 
the  community  or  the  principles  for  which  it  stands.  This 
obedience,  however,  is  exacted  because  the  law  and  the 
Parliament  which  enacts  the  law  are  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  responsible  citizens  themselves.  In  a  common- 
wealth, indeed,  the  duty  of  the  citizen  is  not  confined  to 
obeying  the  law.  He  has  no  less  an  obligation  to  take  an 
active  and  vigilant  part  in  improving  and  perfecting  the 
law.  Accordingly  the  institutions  of  the  commonwealth, 
inasmuch  as  they  give  to  every  citizen  an  equal  opportunity 
of  framing  and  amending  the  law  which  regulates  the  social 
life  of  the  community,  admit  no  circumstances  in  which  he 
is  entitled  to  disobey  the  law.  None  the  less  the  spirit  of 
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the  commonwealth  recognizes  that  while  he  has  never  the 
right,  he  may  at  times  have  the  duty,  of  refusing  to  obey 
unjust  law,  after  resort  to  every  constitutional  means  of 
redressing  wrong  has  failed.  The  events  of  1648  and  1688 
in  England,  and  the  disobedience  to  the  fugitive  slave  laws 
of  the  U.S.A.,  are  nearly  as  important  episodes  in  the 
history  of  the  growth  of  the  true  commonwealth  as  the 
long  tradition  of  the  supremacy  of  law.  It  may  be,  says 
Captain  Mahan,  "  That  the  law,  however  regular  in  its 
enactment,  and,  therefore,  unquestionable  on  the  score  of 
formal  authority,  either  outrages  fundamental  political  right 
or  violates  the  moral  dictates  of  the  individual  conscience." 
"  Under  such  conditions  the  moral  right  of  resistance  is 
conceded — nay,  is  affirmed  and  emphasized." 

Resistance  to  law,  however,  is  the  most  momentous 
act  a  responsible  citizen  can  take,  for  it  breaks,  or  threatens 
to  break,  the  bonds  of  common  obligation  which  unite 
men  in  securing  to  one  another  liberty  and  justice.  But 
the  spirit  which  animates  the  commonwealth  recognises 
that,  provided  its  object  is  not  the  repudiation  of  the 
obligation  which  members  of  the  commonwealth  owe  to  one 
another,  but  the  amendment  of  laws  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  fulfilment  of  that  obligation,  disobedience  until 
the  laws  are  amended,  may  at  times  become  a  duty.  The 
ultimate  foundation  of  the  commonwealth  is  not  loyalty 
even  to  the  law  of  the  land,  but  fidelity  to  conscience — 
to  justice,  love,  and  truth. 

In  their  external  relations  the  people  of  a  commonwealth 
are  necessarily  peaceful  and  humane.  Because  their  insti- 
tutions and  their  laws  are  primarily  concerned  with  the 
welfare  and  the  liberty  of  the  individual,  and  with  securing 
the  best  and  fullest  conditions  of  life  for  all,  they  set 
up  no  barrier  between  themselves  and  their  fellow-men. 
While  they  have  a  prior  and  special  obligation  to  their 
own  members,  and  are  primarily  concerned  with  the 
development  of  their  own  institutions  and  civilisation, 
they  recognise  that,  in  essence,  mankind  is  one  community 
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and  that  all  the  lesser  communities  into  which  it  is  at 
present  subdivided,  ought  to  co-operate  in  making  the 
world  a  better  place  for  all  to  live  in.  While,  however, 
they  have  no  desire  to  interfere  with  others,  to  impose  upon 
them  their  own  customs  or  ideas,  or  to  rule  over  them, 
they  cannot  be  totally  indifferent  to  conditions  outside. 
They  cannot  divest  themselves  altogether,  in  the  spirit  of 
Cain,  of  all  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  rest  of 
mankind.  Their  external  policy,  therefore,  tends  to  fall 
into  two  natural  halves.  First,  to  co-operate  with  other 
civilised  peoples  in  defining  the  law  which  should  govern 
the  relations  of  States  towards  one  another  and  prescribe 
their  mutual  rights  and  duties.  Second,  to  uphold  the 
treaties  and  declarations  which  secure  the  reign  of  law  in 
the  international  sphere  against  those  backward  or  selfish 
peoples  who  would  upset  them  in  their  own  interest.  And 
this  may  mean  the  assumption,  as  trustees  for  civilisation, 
if  the  task  of  education  and  government  among  those 
aces  who  have  proved  unable  to  resist  for  themselves  the 
corrupting  influences  of  civilisation,  in  order  to  restore 
those  conditions  of  liberty  and  opportunity  for  the  indi- 
vidual in  which  the  people  can  learn  to  govern  them- 
elves.  Thus  the  attitude  of  the  people  of  a  commonwealth 
o  external  affairs  is  a  responsible  solicitude  that  others 
ould  enjoy  the  same  benefits  of  freedom  and  the  rule  of 
w  as  they  themselves  enjoy,  and  a  resolute  determination 
o  protect  and,  if  possible,  improve  the  safeguards  for 
iberty  and  justice  which  exist  throughout  the  world. 
The  people  of  a  commonwealth  are  internationally 
w  abiding,  but  they  are  not  pacificist.  In  their  eyes  war 
an  evil,  but  not  the  greatest  of  evils.  It  may  be  the  only 
means  left  of  averting  the  supreme  evil  of  the  destruction 
of  liberty  in  human  affairs.  The  way  to  get  rid  of  war  is 
not  to  attack  war,  which  is  often  the  price  we  have  to 
pay  in  order  to  root  out  evils  we  have  allowed  to  grow  up 
in  our  midst,  but  to  provide  adequate  safeguards  for 
human  rights  and  liberty  so  that  intolerable  wrongs 
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removable  only  by  war  cannot  arise.  Hence  the  believer 
in  the  principles  of  the  commonwealth  looks  to  the  creation 
of  a  true  reign  of  law  embracing  the  whole  earth  and 
governing  the  conduct  of  human  communities  towards 
one  another  as  the  true  road  of  advance.  When  a  majority 
of  peoples  have  organised  themselves  as  commonwealths, 
recognising  the  duty  of  obeying  a  law  of  nations  which 
ensures  justice  and  liberty  to  all,  the  occasion  for  war 
will  disappear,  and  the  unity  of  man  through  the  merging 
of  all  the  communities  of  the  earth  into  one  commonwealth, 
governed  by  one  law,  will  not  be  long  delayed. 


II.  PRUSSIANISM  AND  THE  RACIAL  STATE. 

AS  against  these  ideals,  Prussia  has  set  up  anothei 
set  of  values.  The  root  principle  of  Prussianism  is 
worship  of  the  "  State-idea."  The  State  is  not  the  citizens. 
It  is  something  above  and  beyond  them.  It  is  not  even  a 
paternal  institution  watching  over  the  welfare  of  its  people. 
It  is  rather  the  creator  of  the  nation,  for  it  is  only  in  being 
organised  into  his  proper  niche  in  the  vast  mechanism  of 
the  State  that  the  individual  acquires  his  highest  character 
and  development.  The  State  is  thus  an  abstract  person- 
ality possessed  of  "  divine  right,"  whose  authority  it  is 
impious  to  question.  And  the  primary  function  of  the 
citizen  is  to  serve  the  State  to  which  he  belongs,  and  to 
obey  its  commands,  with  absolute  and  unquestioning 
obedience,  whatever  they  may  be. 

The  State  is  thus  elevated  above  the  people.  And  for 
the  policy  of  the  State  the  citizen  has  no  responsibility 
Nor  has  he  any  responsibility  for  his  own  conduct  under 
its  instructions.  His  whole  duty  is  to  obey  without 
questioning  "  State  authority."  In  practice,  therefore, 
the  first  object  of  the  Government  of  every  Prussian 
State  is  to  maintain  its  own  authority  in  the  eyes  of  its 
citizens.  It  does  so  partly  by  inculcating  political  "  ortho- 
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doxy  "  by  every  means  which  the  Government  can  employ, 
the  schools,  the  universities,  the  army,  the  pulpit,  and  the 
press,  and  so  capturing  the  mind  of  the  people,  and  partly 
by  overwhelming  incipient  disobedience  by  the  ruthless 
and  unyielding  use  of  physical  violence.  The  crime  of 
Use  majest^  or  disrespect  for  the  "  sovereignty  "  of  the 
State  is  the  unpardonable  crime,  instantly  and  irresistibly 
punished,  as  at  Zabern.  Thus  the  Prussian  State  is  based 
upon  disbelief  in  and  distrust  of  the  individual.  Its  stability 
and  its  laws  depend  not  upon  the  grasp  of  truth  and  justice 
by  the  individual,  but  upon  a  blind  respect  for  the  authority 
of  others,  or  upon  fear  of  the  consequences  of  disobedi- 
ence. As  Prince  Biilow  states  in  his  Imperial  Germany, 
"  the  Prussian  State  consists  of  soldiers  and  officials." 
It  is,  therefore,  necessarily  autocratic,  for  the  control  of 
public  policy  by  the  people  would  not  only  shatter  the 
illusion  that  the  State  was  anything  but  the  people  them- 
selves, but  it  would  break  the  spell  upon  which  its  authority 
depends,  by  forcing  them  to  come  to  responsible  decisions 
as  to  what  their  laws  and  public  policy  should  be,  instead 
of  meekly  obeying  the  orders  of  others.  However  carefully 
the  fact  may  be  concealed  behind  the  appearance  of  demo- 
cratic control,  the  essence  of  the  Prussian  State  is  the  fact 
of  absolute  power.  In  this  lies  one  half  of  the  tragedy 
of  Prussian  Kultur.  It  teaches  that  the  State  is  something 
above  the  people,  which  it  is  noble  and  patriotic  to  serve 
with  unquestioning  devotion.  But  in  truth  the  State  of 
this  conception  has  no  reality.  In  serving  the  State  the 
people  are  in  reality  serving  those  who,  by  accident  or 
heredity,  hold  supreme  office,  and  who  can,  in  consequence, 
within  certain  limits  use  them  for  ends  of  their  own 
choosing. 

Prussianism,  therefore,  strikes  at  all  that  distinguishes 
man  from  the  best.  It  treats  humanity  as  a  pack  of  animals 
to  be  cajoled  or  driven.  It  denies  that  they  are  ends  in 
themselves.  It  refuses  them  responsibility.  It  refuses 
them  in  consequence  liberty.  It  treats  them  simply  as  the 
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material  out  of  which,  the  State  itself  is  built.  It  therefore 
results  in  the  atrophy  of  conscience,  the  guardian  of  the 
moral  law  and  the  avenue  of  spiritual  truth.  And  the  State 
to  which  the  individual  is  thus  enslaved  is  then  set  up  as 
the  supreme  arbiter  of  right  and  truth.  Its  interests 
override  alike  morality,  humanity,  and  honour.  Before 
its  prerogatives  even  the  Sovereign  must  bow.  "  We 
Kings  of  Prussia,"  said  Frederick  the  Great,  "  sacrifice  to 
the  State  not  only  our  life,  but  also  our  honour."  And 
every  believer  in  Prussianism  is  called  upon  to  do  the 
same,  to  sacrifice  not  only  his  life  and  his  possessions,  but 
his  virtue,  his  humanity,  his  conscience,  in  the  service  of 
the  great  Leviathan,  the  "  cold  monster  "  of  Nietzsche, 
the  new  Juggernaut,  the  Prussian  State.* 

With  Prussianism  is  associated  another  doctrine,  the 
modern  racial  nationalism.  Nationalism  in  the  form 

*  NOTE. — The  following  is  taken  from  an  essay  on  "  German 
Liberty,"  by  Houston  Stewart  Chamberlain.  It  shows  perfectly 
the  gulf  between  the  Western  concept  of  Liberty  and  the  German. 
No  German  is  "  born  free."  He  acquires  "  liberty  "  by  embracing 
with  fanaticism  or  performing  with  fatalism  "  what  he  is  ordered 
to  do  "  by  the  rulers  of  the  State.  "  Liberty  as  we  know  since  Kant 
is  an  idea  ;  no  man  is  born  free  ;  liberty  must  be  acquired  by  each 
individual.  Its  accessories  are  an  education  and  strengthening  of 
the  mind,  a  methodical  uplifting  above  all  with  which  it  was  originally 
endued,  until  that  liberation  is  attained  which  alone  deserves  the 
name  of  liberty. 

"  Does  not  the  irresistible  superiority  of  the  German  soldier  lie 
in  his  moral  qualities  particularly  ?  And  what  does  this  mean  but 
that  he  acts  of  his  own  free  will.  He  alone  wishes  what  he  is  ordered 
to  do,  wishes  it  with  his  whole  heart.  .  .  .  And  is  it  not  their 
education  which  raises  the  German  middle  class  above  that  of  all 
other  nations  ?  the  education  which  is  enforced  upon  them  by  the 
nation  with  relentless  severity,  and  thanks  to  which  the  individual 
becomes  a  person  capable  of  free  judgment.  .  .  .  This  German 
freedom  is  an  absolutely  original  product.  Humanity  has,  up  to 
the  present,  known  nothing  which  resembles  it.  ...  Characteristic 
of  German  liberty  is  the  conscious  assertion  of  the  whole.  All 
individual  parts  of  the  Empire  preserve  their  independence  and 
submit  to  be  subjected  to  the  whole.  Thus,  too,  every  man  submits 
from  infancy  for  the  good  of  the  whole." 
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preached  by  Mazzini  is  a  noble  gospel.  "  Nationality  is 
sacred  to  me,"  he  said,  "  because  I  see  in  it  the  instrument 
of  labour  for  the  good  and  progress  of  all  men."  But  this 
selfless  and  public  spirited  nationalism,  which  still  is  one  of 
the  vital  springs  of  liberty,  is  very  different  from  the 
self-regarding  racialism  which,  under  the  name  of  national- 
ism, dominates  Eastern  Europe  to-day,  and  which  sees  good 
only  in  the  dominance  of  one  race  over  its  fellows,  and  in 
the  forcible  suppression  of  their  language  and  their  religion 
and  their  racial  identity.  This  worship  of  race  leads  to 
exactly  the  same  evils  as  the  worship  of  the  State.  It  sets 
the  selfish  interests  of  race  above  justice  and  honour  and 
morality,  and  above  the  rights  and  lawful  interests  of  all 
other  human  beings.  Where  racialism  and  the  Prussian 
doctrine  of  the  State  are  combined  it  produces  a  fanatical 
obedience  and  a  unity  and  self-sacrifice  in  carrying  out 
what  "  it  is  ordered "  to  do  in  the  service  of  the  racial 
State,  which  recalls  the  ferocity  and  heroism  of  the  wars  of 
religion. 

In  its  external  policy  the  Prussian  State  is  necessarily 
militarist  and  ruthless.  The  State  is  an  end  in  itself.  It 
is  utterly  self-centred.  It  is  above  morality.  Its  interests 
are  supreme,  and  to  them  not  only  must  its  own  subjects 
sacrifice  themselves,  but  its  neighbours  must  be  sacrificed 
also.  This  conception  sets  up  a  barrier  between  the  mem- 
bers of  one  State  and  another.  Their  common  humanity 
is  hidden  in  the  fact  that  they  are  seeking  to  promote  the 
ends  of  institutions  which,  by  their  nature,  are  rivals. 
The  world,  therefore,  instead  of  being  conceived  as  a  single 
family  of  human  beings,  all  of  the  same  blood  and  nature, 
but  grouped  into  communities,  united  in  friendly  co- 
operation under  the  reign  of  law,  is  regarded  as  a  number 
of  States,  whose  interests  are  always  competitive,  and  at 
times  inevitably  in  violent  conflict. 

In  this  competition  it  is  military  strength  and  the  ruthless 
use  of  it,  in  diplomacy  and  war,  which  counts.  It  is  courage 
and  will,  not  justice  or  truth,  which  help.  The  test  of 
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greatness  of  the  State  therefore  is  the  power  to  impose  its 
will  upon  its  neighbours,  when  their  interests  conflict. 
States  having  no  duties  towards  one  another  cannot  co- 
operate. As  Treitschke  puts  it : — 

"  The  constitution  of  international  and  permanent  courts  of 
arbitration  is  incompatible  with  the  very  nature  of  the  State.  Only 
in  a  question  of  secondary  or  tertiary  importance  would  it  be  possible 
to  obey  the  ruling  of  such  a  court.  For  vital  questions  there  exists 
no  impartial  foreign  Power,  and  to  the  end  of  history  arms  will  give 
the  final  decision.  Herein  lies  the  sacredness  of  war." 

War  is  necessarily  familiar  to  the  Prussian  State.  War  is 
but  a  continuation  of  policy,  the  inexorable  outcome  of  the 
necessity  which  the  State  is  under  to  make  its  way  among 
a  crowd  of  rivals.  By  the  law  of  its  own  being  it  cannot 
trust  to  reason  and  justice  and  goodwill  to  settle  inter- 
national problems.  It  does  not  trust  anything  but 
obedience  to  authority  backed  by  irresistible  force  to  keep  its 
own  citizens  in  order.  It  trusts  to  nothing  but  military  pre- 
dominance to  secure  its  rights  or  to  give  peace  and  order  in 
the  outside  world.  The  only  way  out  of  this  inferno  is  for 
one  State  to  establish  a  permanent  predominance  over  all 
its  neighbours.  Then  there  will  be  peace,  for  there  will 
be  no  more  possibility  of  organised  resistance  to  the  will 
of  the  rulers  of  the  ruling  State.  When  Prussia  therefore 
says  that  she  is  righting  for  peace,  she  is  speaking  the  truth. 
She  is  fighting  for  the  only  kind  of  peace  which  she  under- 
stands, the  peace  which  follows  universal  submission  to  the 
commands  of  authority,  the  universal  destruction  of  liberty 
among  men. 

This  doctrine  is  the  central  feature  of  Prussian  Kultur, 
and  is  preached  by  its  adherents  as  the  conquering  gospel 
of  the  twentieth  century.  The  crowning  achievement  of 
mankind,  so  they  say,  the  creation  of  the  German  people 
under  the  direction  of  the  Prussian  genius,  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  super  State,  of  an  organism  irresistible  by 
virtue  of  its  physical  strength,  and  the  devotion  of  its 
subjects  to  itself,  which  will  eventually  give  peace  and 
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good  government  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  When 
it  appears  manhood  will  at  last  be  properly  "  organized." 
It  will  give  to  all  material  prosperity,  a  uniform  culture, 
and  the  accoutrements  of  modern  civilization,  punctual 
railways,  good  roads,  education  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
theatres  and  opera-houses,  and  within  it  every  individual 
\\  ill  have  his  own  sphere  of  useful  work  carefully  mapped 
out  for  him  by  the  State,  with  suitable  emoluments 
attached.  But  the  principle  of  its  life  will  be  not  responsi- 
bility, but  compliance,  not  liberty,  but  obedience  under 
pain  of  terrific  penalties,  to  the  commands  of  those  who 
inherit  or  are  able  to  seize  control  of  the  governmental 
machine.  In  the  ancient  days  it  was  said  of  certain 
Roman  conquerors,  "  Solitudinem  faciunt,  pacem  appel- 
lant." The  Prussian  philosophy  is  the  same.  Its  ultimate 
goal  is  the  establishment  of  an  Empire  over  the  minds 
and  bodies  of  all  men.  "  After  bloody  victories  the  world 
will  be  healed  by  being  Germanised."  Then  and  then 

I  only  will  the  world  have  unity  and  peace,  for  all  mankind 
will  be  organized  in  one  vast  Empire,  an  Empire,  however, 
which  could  not  last,  for,  like  all  the  great  despotisms 
which  have  preceded  it,  it  would  decay  into  death 
through  the  atrophy  of  liberty  and  conscience  among 
those  of  whom  it  was  composed.  Prussianism,  in  truth, 
is  nothing  but  the  secular  figure  of  tyranny  in  a  new 
guise.  It  differs  in  no  essentials  from  all  the  great 
tyrannies  of  history.  The  essence  of  tyranny  is  the  control 
of  conscience.  The  essence  of  slavery  is  the  surrender  of 
conscience.  And  slavery  is  slavery  whether  it  be  voluntary 
or  imposed,  whether  it  be  accompanied  by  the  sufferings 
and  the  resigned  endurance  of  the  plantations  and  the 
galleys  or  the  panoply  and  heroism  of  war. 
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III.  THE  DRIFT  TO  WAR 

THESE  ideals,  those  of  the  free  commonwealth  on 
the  one  side,  those  of  the  self-regarding  nationalist 
State  on  the  other,  are  the  ideals  which  lie  at  the  bottom 
of  the  conflict  now  raging  in  Europe.  This  is  not  to  say- 
that  the  combatants  can  be  neatly  divided  into  the  sheep 
on  the  one  side  and  the  goats  on  the  other.  It  is  obvious 
that  there  are  many  on  the  German  side  who  are  devoted 
to  liberty,  and  who  repudiate  the  evil  gospel  which  reigns 
in  high  places  in  Berlin.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  no 
people  in  the  world  can  be  said  to  have  lived  up  to,  or 
nearly  up  to,  the  ideals  of  the  commonwealth,  either  in 
its  internal  or  its  external  policy. 

None  the  less,  no  dispassionate  mind  can  doubt  that 
the  Prussian  allies  are  fighting  for  the  extension  of  the 
principle  of  despotism,  and  that  the  Allies  of  the  Entente 
are  fighting  the  battle  of  liberty.  If  Germany  were  to 
win,  national  liberty  in  Europe  would  be  at  an  end.  If  the 
Allies  win  it  will  be  secure. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  war  has  come  about  largely 
because  the  Western  democracies  have  not  lived  up  to 
their  own  ideals.  They  have  not  seriously  attempted 
to  apply  their  own  principle  of  the  reign  of  law  in  inter- 
national affairs,  and  so  have  made  possible  the  attack 
which  the  Prussians  are  now  delivering  upon  the  liberty 
of  Europe.  If  they  are  to  win  a  real  victory  for  the  com- 
monwealth, they  must  not  only  defeat  the  German  onset, 
but  they  must  go  on  to  establish  on  a  permanent  founda- 
tion that  international  "  partnership  based  upon  the 
recognition  of  equal  rights  "  of  which  Mr.  Asquith  spoke 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  as  the  goal  of  the  Allies. 

But   if  we   are   to   understand   properly  the  principle 
which  must  underlie  the  settlement,  and  still  more  the 
reconstruction,  after  peace  is  restored,  we  must  examine 
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in  some  detail  how  the  conflict  began  and  the  mistakes  and 
false  ideas  on  both  sides  which  brought  it  about. 

Prussia  itself  is  an  almost  perfect  outgrowth  of  the 
Prussian  theory  of  the  State.  For  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  its  people  have  been  an  army  rather  than  a 
nation,  united  in  absolute  and  unswerving  loyalty  to  the 
interests  of  the  State,  and  in  implicit  obedience  to  their 
rulers'  commands.  This  national  army  Bismarck  used  to 
impose  unity  on  the  discordant  German  States,  but 
instead  of  basing  the  new  Empire  on  popular  foundations, 
he  based  it  upon  the  authority  of  the  State  and  its  hereditary 
rulers  and  the  irresistible  physical  force  which  they  con- 
trolled. The  Reichstag,  with  its  system  of  manhood 
suffrage,  was  called  into  being,  to  give  an  appearance  of 
democratic  control.  But,  in  fact,  Germany  was  a  union  of 
Kings  and  Princes  under  the  domination  of  Prussia  and 
the  Hohenzollerns.  The  whole  power  was  centred  in 
the  Bundesrath — the  Council  of  the  hereditary  rulers, 
and  in  the  Kaiser  and  his  advisers,  who  controlled  with 
absolute  authority  the  federal  administration,  diplomacy, 
and  the  mechanism  of  war.  Germany  is  the  most  absolute 
mtocracy  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  for  never  has 
ie  control  of  the  autocrats  over  the  minds  and  over  the 
>odies  of  their  subjects  been  so  complete. 

Bismarck's   external  policy  was   based  upon  the  same 
>rinciple.     During  the  first  half  of  the  century  the  idea  of 
te  Concert  had  dominated  European  politics.     Europe 
fas  regarded  as  a  combination  of  nations  united  in  recog- 
lising  a  common  obligation  to  respect  the  public  law  of 
Europe  as  established  by  treaty  in  1815.   At  first  an  attempt 
/as  made  to  create  a  shadowy  Government  for  Europe 
the  meetings  of  the  five  chief  Powers.     But  this  idea 
>roke  down  in  1823,  because  the  reactionary  powers  of  the 
Holy  Alliance  had  endeavoured  to  use  it  to  repress  demo- 
cracy in  favour  of  absolutism,  and  Great  Britain  refused  to 
be  a  party  to  these  proceedings.    From  that  time  the  settle- 
ment  of  Vienna,   with  subsequent   modifications   agreed 
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upon  later,  notably  the  separation  of  Holland  and  Belgium, 
and  the  neutralisation  of  the  latter,  remained  the  basis  of 
the  European  political  system.  Europe,  in  fact,  had 
something  approaching  a  system  of  public  law,  and 
peace  and  the  security  of  its  States  was  recognised  to 
depend  upon  a  general  determination  to  insist  on 
respect  for  the  law.  As  Palmerston  wrote  during  the 
Belgian  crisis  of  1830,  "We  can  have  no  security  for 
Europe  but  by  standing  upon  a  strict  observance  of 
treaties  and  an  abnegation  of  all  interested  views  of 
aggrandisement." 

This  system  was  weakened  by  Napoleon  III,  and 
Bismarck  threw  it  to  the  winds.  Just  as  Prussia, 
under  his  influence,  had  withdrawn  from  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation,  and,  developing  its  armaments  to 
the  point  at  which  they  were  irresistible,  had  imposed 
its  own  policy  upon  Germany,  so  Bismarck  practically 
withdrew  from  the  Concert  of  Europe.  He  made  no 
attempt  to  have  the  new  order  created  by  the  events  of 
1864,  1866,  and  1870  regularised  and  incorporated  in  the 
European  treaty  system,  and  based  the  future  of  the  new 
German  Empire  upon  its  ability  to  defend  what  it  had 
taken,  and  to  impose  its  own  terms  whenever  European 
controversies  arose.  After  1882,  when  the  Triple  Alliance 
was  completed,  the  foundation  of  the  European  polity, 
if  it  deserved  this  name  at  all,  was  no  longer  respect  for  a 
system  of  public  law  embodied  in  treaties,  which  all  the 
great  peoples  were  pledged  to  uphold,  but  the  fear  which 
the  Powers,  or  combinations  of  them — of  which  the 
Triple  Alliance  itself  was  the  greatest  and  most  important 
— could  inspire  in  one  another.  Thus  Bismarck  imposed 
the  Prussian  conception  of  the  nature  and  the  function  of 
the  State  not  only  on  Germany,  but  on  Europe,  and  the 
peoples  of  Europe  instead  of  being  united  by  common 
treaty  obligations  to  one  another,  became  divided  into  a 
congeries  of  suspicious  nationalist  States,  each  regarding 
its  own  interests  as  supreme.  The  idea  of  a  Concert  for 
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the  maintenance  of  public  right  was  replaced  by  that  of 
the  armed  peace. 

So  long,  however,  as  Bismarck  was  in  office  Europe  was 
at  peace,  for  the  main  object  of  his  policy  was  the  main- 
tenance of  the  status  quo  so  as  to  enable  the  new  empire  to 
recuperate  and  consolidate.  But  this  state  of  affairs  could 
not  last  indefinitely.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  new  State, 
dominated  by  the  utterly  selfish  nationalist  creed  of  Prussia, 
should,  sooner  or  later,  find  its  interests  and  ambitions 
inconsistent  with  those  of  its  neighbours.  It  was  equally 
inevitable  that,  when  this  did  happen,  Prussianised 
Germany  would  attempt  to  adjust  its  differences  with  its 
neighbours,  not  by  negotiation  or  justice  or  law,  but  would, 
in  accordance  with  its  own  principles,  endeavour  to  obtain 
what  it  regarded  as  its  vital  national  interests  by  force. 

This,  indeed,  is  exactly  what  happened.  The  new  Kaiser 
was  the  very  incarnation  of  the  Prussian  spirit,  and  the 
"  new  course  "  which  he  inaugurated  had  for  its  main  object 
the  building  up  of  a  Germany  which  was  greater,  richer 
and  more  powerful  than  its  neighbours.  Power  in  Europe 
Germany  already  had.  World  power  was  now  to  be  the 
goal.  And  the  instrument  was  to  be  the  instrument 
wherewith  all  the  Prussian  triumphs  had  been  won  in  the 
past — armaments.  Hence  the  Navy  campaigns  of  the 
nineties,  and  the  vast  programme  of  naval  shipbuilding 
inaugurated  in  the  Navy  Bills  of  1898  and  1900.  But  this 
self-centred  nationalism  was  not  confined  to  armaments 
and  diplomacy,  it  penetrated  into  every  department  of 
national  life.  Every  German  was  taught  to  live  and  work 
and  think  for  the  sake  of  the  triumph  of  "  Deutschtum  " 
alone.  It  even  captured  that  new  industrial  and  financial 
Germany  born  after  the  tariff  of  1879,  which  the  Kaiser 
took  under  his  special  patronage.  Industry,  no  less  than 
arms,  was  to  be  yoked  to  the  service  of  the  State  idea.  The 
docility  of  the  German  made  possible  the  rapid  organisation 
of  industry,  and  with  State  assistance  and  under  State  super- 
vision, the  immense  economic  resources  of  the  Empire  thus 
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organised  were  largely  used  for  purposes  of  war  upon  the 
trade  and  industry  of  its  neighbours.  The  notion  that  com- 
merce is  an  interchange  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  parties 
was  overthrown  in  Germany,  not  by  the  crude  desire  to 
monopolise  the  whole  profit  in  a  business  transaction,  but 
by  the  patriotic  motive  of  breaking  down  the  industries  of 
rival  States,  and  so  increasing  German  power  and  prestige. 
Competition  was  eliminated  by  agreement  at  home,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  pursued  all  the  more  ruthlessly,  and 
with  Government  assistance,  abroad.  Thus  grew  up  the 
alliance  between  the  militarist  Prussian  agrarians  and  the 
industrial  magnates.  The  alliance  began  in  common 
interests  established  by  the  tariff.  But,  as  the  strain  of 
keeping  up  German  trade,  under  the  artificial  conditions 
of  long  credits,  cut-throat  prices,  and  Government  subsidies, 
in  foreign  markets  increased,  it  ended  in  a  common  belief 
that  a  successful  war  would  pay,  for  it  would  enable  a 
victorious  Germany  to  seize  for  itself  areas  whence  food 
and  raw  materials  came,  and  compel  foreign  countries  to 
accord  preferential  terms  to  German  producers,  and  so  to 
become  not  only  the  political  but  the  economic  centre 
of  the  world. 

This  national  egotism,  and  more  particularly  the  expan- 
sion of  the  German  navy,  naturally  caused  alarm  among 
the  neighbours  of  Germany,  and  finally  ended  in  the 
gradual  drawing  together  of  Britain,  France  and  Russia, 
in  self-defence.  The  formation  of  the  "  Entente  "  was 
regarded  in  Germany  as  an  unfriendly  "  ringing  in,"  as  a 
deliberate  and  jealous  attempt  to  strangle  a  growing  Power. 
It  was  inevitable  that  a  Prussianised  people  should  take  this 
view.  Wholly  preoccupied  with  the  advancement  of  their  own 
race  and  State,  they  saw  nothing  unnatural  in  the  idea  that 
every  State  had  to  make  its  way  by  annexing  or  dominating 
other  peoples,  and  therefore  had  a  "  right  "  to  "  expansion  " 
and  colonies,  in  accordance  with  its  growth,  and  to  "  compen- 
sation "  whenever  another  State  increased  its  size.  And 
just  in  proportion  as  the  Prussian  political  philosophy  had 
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spread,  other  peoples  thought  it  natural  too,  and  were 
inclined  to  agree  with  Germany  that  resistance  to  the 
demands  of    a  State  which  was  militarily  stronger  was 
somehow  an  immoral  interference  with  natural  growth. 
This  "  biological  "  view,  which  leads  to  the  inevitable  con- 
clusion that  the  world  must  for  ever  be  in  a  ferment 
because  growing  States  will  be  always  grabbing  people  or 
territory  from  declining  States,  not  in  the  interests  of  the 
people  themselves  or  of  humanity,  but  in  order  that  they 
and  their  resources  may  be  organised  into  more  military 
strength  with  which  the  victorious  State  will  make  fresh 
war  upon  its  neighbours,  is  wholly  at  variance  with  the 
principles  of  the  commonwealth.     Directly  one  transfers 
one's  eyes  from  the  "  State  "  to  the  people  and  thinks 
of  the  world  not  as  being  made  up  of  a  number  of  States 
labelled      Germany,     France,     Russia,     Great      Britain, 
America  and  so  forth,  but  of  a  great  family  of  human 
beings,  this  devastating  illusion  falls  to  the  ground.     The 
rorld  indeed  is  not  composed  of  States,  but  of  peoples,  and 
problem  is  not  how  States  are  to  adjust  their  differences, 
>ut  how  every  individual  is  to  be  given  the  liberty  and 
jportunity  in  which  to  make  the  best  of  himself  and  do 
ic  best  for  his  neighbour.     But  these  views,  that  the 
mrpose  of  public  policy  is  not  the  aggrandisement  of  the 
>tate,  but  the  welfare  of  the  people ;    that  every  nation 
las  the  right  to  develop  its  own  culture  and  ideas  in  freedom 
long  as  it  respects  the  rights  of  others  ;   that  colonies 
re  new  nations  in  the  making,  free  to  help  the  parent  State 
>nly  if  they  approve  of  its  cause ;    that  dependencies  are 
lot  so  much  human  material  to  be  exploited  for  the  military 
id  economic  ends   of  the  parent   State,   but  backward 
luman  beings  gradually  being  nurtured  in  the  principles 
of  self-government ;    that  the  true  object  of  these  com- 
munities  is  not  competition  or  dominion,   but   friendly 
co-operation  so  that  every  member  of  the  great  human 
family  may  have  equal  rights  and  equal  opportunities  ;  that 
truth  and  justice,  not  force,  ought  to  give  the  law  to  the 
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world — these  views,  not  very  consciously  held  even  in 
Anglo-Saxon  communities,  never  penetrated  into  the  Prus- 
sian mind  at  all. 

Hence,  when  the  rulers  of  Germany  found  that  the 
expansion  of  their  naval  armaments  and  their  restless 
policy  had  resulted  in  a  gradual  drawing  together  of  those 
neighbours  whom  it  had  previously  been  their  policy  to 
keep  apart,  they  resorted  to  the  only  method  which 
Prussia  understands,  the  piling  up  of  more  military  force. 
The  method  of  conference  they  rejected.  They  knew  that 
no  conference  summoned  to  decide  international  problems 
on  the  basis  of  establishing  law  just  to  all  could  give  them 
that  expansion  or  predominance  which  their  rulers  desired. 
Conference,  too,  was  inconsistent  with  their  whole  idea 
of  international  relations,  and  their  failure  at  the  Algeciras 
Conference  to  get  what  they  demanded  confirmed  them  in 
that  view.  From  that  time,  and  notably  at  the  Bosnian 
crisis  provoked  by  the  tearing  up  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
they  steadfastly  refused  to  confer  with  their  neighbours 
on  European  questions  in  which  they  themselves  were 
vitally  concerned.  Limitation  of  armaments  they  also 
rejected,  for  it  deprived  them  of  the  one  method  of  getting 
their  way  to  which  they  really  trusted.  Every  British 
overture  in  this  direction  was,  in  fact,  followed  by  an 
expansion  of  German  armaments.  Finally,  they  made 
continual  resort  to  the  trump  card  of  Prussian  diplomacy, 
the  threat  of  war.  The  key  to  the  diplomatic  history  of 
the  last  ten  years  is  to  be  found  not  in  the  actual  negotia- 
tions about  Morocco  or  Bosnia,  but  in  the  ultimatums 
of  1905,  1909,  1911,  and  1914.  All  these  proceedings  are 
not  the  pursuit  of  deliberate  wickedness.  They  are  the 
inexorable  outcome  of  a  false  political  philosophy  which  is 
wholly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  racial  State  and  which 
regards  force  as  the  ruling  principle  in  human  affairs. 

None  the  less,  had  this  been  all,  war  might  have  been 
avoided  in  1914.  It  was  the  needs  of  Austria-Hungary 
which  precipitated  the  contest.  The  basis  of  Bismarck's 
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alliance  with  Austria-Hungary  had  been  analogous  to  his 
arrangements  with  the  German  Kings  and  Princes.     It  was 
an  alliance  between  the  autocrats  of  Germany  and  the 
autocrats  of  Austria-Hungary  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
own  arbitrary  power.     But  of  late  years  the  peoples  of 
South-Eastern  Europe  have  been  rapidly  developing,  and 
have  become  increasingly  conscious  of  their  own  need  for 
liberty   and   unity.     This    movement    clearly   threatened 
the  arbitrary  dominion  of  their  rulers,  and  was  consistently 
repressed.     The  gradual  liberation,  however,  of  the  Balkan 
peoples  from  Turkish  rule,  and  still  more  the  dramatic 
successes  of  the  war  of  liberation  of  1912  precipitated  a 
crisis.     It  was  obvious  that  the  nationalist  movement  must 
spread  to  Austria-Hungary  itself  unless  something  decisive 
was  done.     The  Serbo-Croats  were  not  only  demanding 
freedom  from  Magyar  oppression  and  autonomy  within  the 
Habsburg  monarchy,  long  denied  to  them,  but,  by  reason 
of  the  ill-treatment  they  had  received  were  being  strongly 
awn  towards  union  with  their  Serb  brethren  outside  it. 
t  was  the  same,  though  in  less  urgent  degree,  with  all 
e   other   racial   elements — the   Roumanians,   the   Poles 
e  Ruthenes,  and  so  on.     And  behind  it  all  was  Russia 
ommitted   to   the   principle   of  preventing   the   further 
xtension  of  the  Germano-Magyar  control  over  the  Slav 
orld,  and  friendly  to  the  idea  of  liberation. 
Whether  a  peaceful  way  out  could  have  been  found  on 
e  basis  of  autonomy  within  the  Habsburg  monarchy 
ad  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  lived,  it  is  useless  to 
peculate.    The  actual  outcome  was  that  the  autocratic 
ements  in  the  two  States  determined,  in  inevitable  accord 
ith  their  own  Prussian  principles,  that  there  was  only 
ne  satisfactory  way  out,  to  prove  in  diplomacy  or  war  that 
e  rulers  of  the  Central  Empires  were  masters  from  the 
orth  Sea  to  the  Bosphorus,  and  that  it  was  useless  to 
resist  their  will.    To  their  minds  things  could  not  go  on 
as  they  were.     They  were  faced  with  a  gradual  disintegra- 
tion of  their  autocratic  power  through  revolt  against  the 
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terrible  burden  of  armaments  which  their  policy  had  imposed 
upon  their  own  people  and  through  the  growth  of  nation- 
alism in  Austria-Hungary.  At  the  moment,  too,  they  were 
in  an  exceptionally  favourable  position.  They  controlled 
the  foreign  policy  and  the  armies,  not  only  of  Germans 
and  Magyars  but  of  more  than  30,000,000  of  other  races 
as  well.  Under  a  system  which  combined  conscription 
with  autocracy  they  could  utilise  the  immense  strength  of 
two  empires,  containing  together  120,000,000  human 
beings,  for  purposes  of  war.  Moreover,  everything  pointed 
to  success.  They  were  far  better  prepared  than  their 
neighbours.  There  was  a  good  chance  that  England 
would  stay  out,  even  if  war  followed,  until  it  was  too  late 
to  retrieve  the  position.  Hence  the  policy  of  July- August, 
1914.  The  ultimatum  to  Serbia  was  to  give  them  either 
the  final  mastery  of  the  Balkans  by  a  successful  "  gesture  " 
of  the  mailed  fist,  or  it  was  to  leave  them  masters  of 
Europe  and  of  many  colonies  through  a  successful  war. 
The  Serbian  ultimatum  brought  things  to  a  head  and  forced 
all  Europe  to  come  to  a  decision. 


IV.  THE  ESSENTIAL  CONDITION  OF  PEACE 

IT  needs  no  argument  to  show  why  the  Allies  refused  to 
give  way,  and  chose  war  rather  than  acquiesce  in  the 
Germano-Magyar  ultimatum.  Europe  must  be  slave  or 
free.  Its  peoples  must  be  at  liberty  to  pursue  their  own 
policies  so  long  as  they  respect  one  another's  rights,  or  they 
must  take  their  orders  from  one  paramount  Power.  It  was 
the  policy  of  Berlin  to  solve  the  European  problem,  with 
its  intolerable  strain  of  armaments,  along  the  latter  line. 
It  was  the  decision  of  the  Allies  to  resist  this  solution  to 
the  death,  and  until  this,  the  first  fundamental  principle 
at  stake  in  this  war,  is  settled,  there  can  be  no  peace.  There 
is  no  half-way  house  between  the  two  positions.  It  is 
impossible,  as  some  think,  to  make  peace  between  peoples 
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committed  to  these  opposite  ideals.  There  will  be  no 
peace  until  the  question  whether  Europe  is  to  progress  in 
freedom  or  is  to  be  compelled  to  comply  with  the  German 
will  through  fear  of  the  consequences  of  refusal  is  settled 
finally  one  way  or  the  other. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  from  the  speech  of  Herr  von 
Bethmann-Hollweg,  delivered  in  the  Reichstag  on  April  6th 
last,  that  Germany  has  not  abandoned  her  ideal.  The 
Chancellor  said  that  the  German  aim  in  the  war  is  "  a 
Germany  so  strongly  united  and  so  strongly  protected  that 
no  one  will  ever  again  be  tempted  to  try  to  destroy  us,  and 
that  the  whole  wide  world  will  be  compelled  to  acknowledge 
our  right  to  the  free  development  of  our  peaceful  energies. 
We  do  not  strive  for  the  destruction  of  other  nations.  What 
we  are  striving  for  is  the  lasting  salvation  of  the  European 
continent,  whose  foundations  to-day  have  been  shaken." 
"  If  those  powers  (Russia,  France  and  Great  Britain)  had 
not  united  against  us,  and  had  not  attempted  to  put  the 
clock  back  to  ancient  times,  the  peace  of  Europe  would 
have  been  gradually  established  by  the  sheer  force  of  quiet 
development.  To  attain  this  was  the  aim  of  German 
policy  before  the  war.  We  could  have  got  what  we  wanted 
by  peaceful  work.  Our  enemies  chose  war." 

The  actual  arrangement  which  the  Chancellor  proposes 
in  order  to  secure  these  aims  is  one  which  would  create 
the  Mittel  Europa  of  which  all  Germany  has  been  talking. 
Even  if  the  full  independence  of  Belgium  were  restored — 
though  that  is  not  what  the  Chancellor  offers — Germany 
would  be  left  with  her  own  boundaries  far  extended  to  the 
East,  and  dominant  over  the  whole  area  between  the 
Dwina  and  the  Franco-Belgium  frontier,  and  between  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  Mittel  Europa  would 
consist  of  an  alliance  between  the  autocrats  of  an  enlarged 
Germany,  the  Magyars  of  Hungary,  the  despot  of  Bulgaria, 
and  the  Young  Turks.  The  basis  of  this  alliance  would 
be  such  diplomatic  and  military  and  economic  engagements 
as  would  enable  these  privileged  classes  to  retain  their  own 
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power,  and  to  resist  democratic  advance  by  promising  a 
further  extension  of  dominion  over  others  at  some  later 
date.  All  the  150,000,000  people  living  in  this  area  would 
then  be  organised  on  Prussian  lines.  They  would  be 
riveted  into  place  by  means  of  conscription,  the  police 
would  watch  for  sedition,  the  schools,  the  universities,  and 
the  Press  Bureau  would  control  public  opinion.  Their 
economic  resources  would  be  exploited  and  controlled  by 
a  few  great  magnates  in  close  touch  with  the  rulers  of  the 
State,  and  the  whole  vast  area  would  be  organised  on  mili- 
tarist lines,  under  the  control  of  a  few  arbitrary  wills,  for 
purposes  of  war.  Prussia  and  her  autocratic  allies  could 
not  fail  to  do  this.  The  alliance  of  the  ruling  classes  against 
the  people,  who  were  then  "  organised  "  into  obedience  by 
being  converted  into  an  army,  was  the  method  by  which 
Bismarck  created  Prussia-Germany.  His  successors  are 
driven  by  their  own  principles  into  applying  exactly  the 
same  method  to  Mittel  Europa. 

The  German  Chancellor  is  not  a  subtle  deceiver,  and  when 
he  says  that  what  Germany  wants  is  peace  and  the  freedom 
to  develop  its  peaceful  energies,  he  is  perfectly  sincere.  The 
trouble  arises  from  the  fact  that  he  believes,  as  all  Prussians 
believe,  that  Germany  can  attain  this  end  only  by  being  able 
in  the  last  resort  to  force  her  neighbours  to  comply  with  her 
will.  Equality  is  as  abhorrent  to  Prussian  political  philo- 
sophy as  is  a  vacuum  to  Nature.  Germany  will  be  free  only 
when  no  other  nation  is  free.  This  military  predominance 
was  what  she  sought  to  establish  in  1914,  and  having  failed 
in  her  first  attempt,  she  is  now  endeavouring  to  secure  a 
peace  which,  once  the  organisation  of  the  military  and 
economic  resources  of  Mittel  Europa  has  been  completed 
under  her  general  direction  and  control,  will  still  win  for  her 
"  freedom,"  by  leaving  her  so  strong  that  none  of  her 
neighbours  will  dare  to  resist  her  will  when  she  threatens 
war.  Then  will  she  be  able  to  give  Europe  that  peace  and 
"  salvation  "  of  which  the  Chancellor  speaks.  In  German 
eyes  it  would  have  been  far  better  for  the  world  if  France 
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and  Russia  had  continued  to  give  way  to  threats  of  war 
as  in  1905  and  1909,  if  the  Entente  had  only  allowed 
the  Germans  and  the  Magyars  to  obtain  control  of  the 
Balkans  under  threat  of  war,  and  without  conference, 
in  1914.  For  after  a  few  more  such  retreats,  they  would 
have  learnt,  as  the  German  people  have  learnt,  that 
it  was  always  better  to  give  way  when  the  Government 
of  Berlin  rattles  the  sword,  and  the  peace  of  Europe  would 
have  become  an  accomplished  fact — the  peace  of  death. 
That  is  why,  in  their  colossal  ignorance  of  all  that  freedom 
means  to  those  who  have  once  enjoyed  it,  the  Germans  say 
that  "  our  enemies  chose  war." 

There  is  obviously  no  peace  in  sight  so  long  as  Germany 
abides  by  the  Chancellor's  Mittel  Europa  terms.  They 
would  only  render  inevitable  at  some  later  date  a  renewal 
of  that  intolerable  dictation  under  threat  of  war,  which, 
after  succeeding  in  1905  and  1909,  and  failing  in  1911, 
precipitated  war  in  1914.  They  would  mean  that  Europe 
would  either  have  to  submit  to  Germanic  dictation  and  lose 
its  freedom,  or  maintain  armaments  even  greater  than  those 
which  existed  in  July,  1914,  in  order  to  resist  it.  They 
would  mean  the  triumph  of  the  Prussian  theory  of  inter- 
national relations  as  against  that  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  essential  condition  of  peace,  therefore,  is  that  Germany 
should  be  forced  to  accept  such  a  position  that  she  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  dream  of  dictating  successfully  to  Europe, 
and  so  will  have  no  option  but  to  accept  that  status  of 
equality  with  her  neighbours  which  will  make  possible  that 
international  system  based  upon  equal  rights  for  all  civilised 
States  of  which  Mr.  Asquith  spoke  in  his  reply.  This  does 
not  mean  the  dismemberment  of  Germany,  or  the  alteration 
of  her  system  of  government  by  force.  It  means,  in  essence, 
the  liberation  of  the  non-German  peoples  from  the  political 
and  military  control  of  Berlin.  The  rulers  of  Germany  and 
their  Magyar  associates  would  never  have  started  on  their 
attempt  on  the  liberties  of  Europe  unless  they  had  believed 
that  they  had  a  good  chance  of  success,  and  they  would 
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have  had  no  chance  of  success  unless  they  had  had  absolute 
control  over  the  armies  and  resources  of  more  than 
30,000,000  non-German  and  non-Magyar  peoples.  The 
foundation  of  the  Prussian  attempt  at  domination,  and  the 
greatest  tragedy  of  the  war,  is  to  be  found  in  those  30,000,000 
people  with  their  manhood  "  organised  "  into  conscripts, 
and  marched  to  death  to  rivet  the  Prussian  yoke  on  others, 
and  yet  more  firmly  on  themselves.  The  sine  qua  non, 
therefore,  of  the  Allied  terms  of  peace  is  not  only  the  defeat 
of  the  Mittel  Europa  plan,  which  would  bring  not  30,000,000 
non-German  people,  but  double  that  number,  under  Ger- 
man military  and  diplomatic  control,  but  the  freeing  also  of 
those  peoples  who  were  in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  in  bondage  to 
Berlin,  before  the  war.  How  that  is  to  be  brought  about 
we  need  not  attempt  to  prophesy.  Nor  need  we  discuss 
what  the  exact  territorial  settlement  should  be.  The 
details  are  immensely  complicated.  Racialism,  rather 
than  the  full  spirit  of  liberty,  unfortunately  still  reigns  in 
these  parts,  and  is  the  ally  on  which  Prussia  itself  has  relied 
for  support.  Racial  toleration  in  these  parts  is  no  less 
necessary  to  lasting  peace  than  is  the  overthrow  of  militarism 
in  Germany  itself.  But  the  essence  of  the  thing  is  that 
these  races  should  not  be  under  the  control  of  Ger- 
many, but  should  settle  their  own  future  for  themselves. 


V.  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  RECONSTRUCTION 

BUT  this  is  only  half  the  battle.     There  is  another 
and  in  some  ways  a  more  difficult  task  to  be  achieved, 
for  it  is  a  task  which  involves  a  change  in  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Western  nations  as  well  as  of  the  Central 
Powers. 

In  an  earlier  part  of  this  article  it  was  said  that  Bismarck 

had  finally  destroyed  the  conception  of  a  European  polity 

governed  by  law  which  had  obtained  from  1815,  and  had 

imposed  upon  Europe  a  Prussian  system  based  upon  the 
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groupings  of  military  force.  This  could  never  have  hap- 
pened if  the  other  nations  had  not  also,  in  greater  or  less 
degree,  become  dominated  by  selfish  nationalism,  and  so 
had  lost  sight  of  the  paramount  importance  of  the  reign  of 
law  in  the  international  sphere.  Thus,  if  Prussia-Germany 
has  been  the  arch-culprit,  all  the  other  nations  must  share 
in  the  blame. 

The  consequences  of  the  failure  to  maintain  the  reign 
of  law  in  the  international  sphere  are  obvious.  The 
world  is  divided  into  a  number  of  separate  States,  each 
mainly  concerned  with  its  own  interests.  Some  may  be 
aggressive  and  self-seeking  and  ruthless.  Others  may  be 
passive,  or  tolerant,  or  respectful  of  their  own  promises 
and  of  the  liberties  of  others.  But  one  and  all  regard 
themselves  as  the  sole  judges  of  their  conduct  and  their 
obligations.  They  recognise  no  law  as  binding  them. 
They  are  a  law  unto  themselves.  International  law,  so- 
called,  is,  therefore,  no  protection  for  national  rights  and 
liberties,  and  States,  like  individuals  living  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  law,  have  to  depend  for  their  security  upon 
themselves,  and  that  means,  in  practice,  upon  their  own 
armaments.  A  pacific  or  a  "  satiated "  State  maintains 
just  enough  strength  to  ensure  that  its  independence 
cannot  be  overthrown  by  any  known  or  presumed  rival 
or  enemy.  An  ambitious  or  aggrieved  State  aims  at 
maintaining  enough  military  strength  to  enable  it,  in  the 
last  resort,  to  take  what  it  wants,  or  regards  itself  as  entitled 
to,  by  force.  And  so,  directly  there  is  an  ambitious  or 
an  aggrieved  State  in  the  world,  the  competition  of  arma- 
ments sets  in.  The  restless  State  begins  to  create  arma- 
ments. Its  neighbours  follow  suit.  The  first  then  goes 
a  stage  farther  in  the  hope  of  outlasting  its  rivals  in  reso- 
lution. They  inevitably  respond,  and  there  is  no  logical 
stopping  place  short  of  the  organisation  of  the  whole 
resources  of  the  nation,  human  and  material,  for  purposes 
of  war.  Moreover,  in  order  to  lessen  the  burden  they 
severally  have  to  bear,  and  to  increase  the  likelihood 
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of  achieving  their  purpose,  whether  it  be  security  or 
aggression,  they  are  driven  to  forming  military  alliances 
with  other  States  whose  interests  broadly  coincide  with 
their  own.  But  this  merely  aggravates  the  situation. 
The  total  of  the  available  forces  of  the  one  group  are  weighed 
against  the  available  forces  of  the  other,  and  as  one  increases 
the  other  follows  suit,  until  the  limit  of  expansion  is 
reached  once  more.  Finally,  by  an  inevitable  process,  the 
world,  or  some  unrestful  area  of  it,  becomes  divided  into 
two  vast  camps,  each  armed  to  the  teeth,  each  ready  for 
instant  war.  It  is  then  only  a  question  of  time  for  that 
side  which  believes  it  is  stronger  than  the  other  to 
attempt  to  put  an  end  to  the  intolerable  strain,  by  smashing 
the  resistance  of  the  other  side  to  the  ground  and  estab- 
lishing its  permanent  military  preponderance  by  war. 
And  the  war  which  then  takes  place  is  not  a  war  for  a  limited 
purpose.  The  war  begun  by  the  stronger  side  has  for  its 
object  the  extermination  of  liberty,  for  only  by  destroying 
all  foci  of  resistance  can  permanent  peace  be  assured. 

This  situation  has  arisen  time  and  time  again  since  the 
wars  of  religion  destroyed  the  unity  of  Christendom.  And 
if  the  Allies  do  no  more  than  defeat  Prussia  in  this  war  it 
will  inevitably  arise  again.  What,  then,  is  the  alternative  ? 
There  is  only  one  alternative,  and  that  is  the  alternative 
imperfectly  acted  upon  in  Europe  from  1815  till  the  rise 
of  Bismarck :  the  creation  of  a  body  of  international  law 
which  is  recognised  to  be  superior  to  State  rights,  and 
which  all  the  civilised  states  will  bind  themselves  not  only 
to  obey  but  to  enforce.  The  situation  in  the  inter- 
national sphere  is  almost  analogous  to  that  which 
existed  in  a  new  community  like  that  of  the  Western 
States  of  America  in  the  early  days.  There  also  each 
individual  was  a  law  unto  himself.  He  was  the  judge  of  his 
own  rights  and  duties,  and  had  to  depend  for  his  safety 
and  his  rights  upon  his  own  private  armaments  and  his 
known  decision  in  using  them.  This  state  of  affairs  not 
only  led  to  constant  private  wars,  but  made  impossible 
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any  ordered  social  progress  and  co-operation.  It  was 
only  ended  when  the  community  established  the  reign  of 
civilised  law,  defining  the  rights  and  duties  of  individuals, 
and  provided  in  the  shape  of  law-courts  and  policemen 
safeguards  whereby  the  liberty  and  justice  secured  under 
the  law  could  be  enforced  as  against  the  selfish  or  the  strong. 
It  is  exactly  the  same  in  the  international  sphere.  So  long 
as  States  behave  like  independent  sovereign  individuals, 
from  time  to  time  they  will  massacre  one  another  in  defence 
of  what  they  believe  to  be  their  rights.  And  they  will  not 
cease  from  doing  this  until,  like  the  aforementioned  indi- 
viduals, they  agree  to  draw  up  laws  which  secure  justice  for 
all,  to  obey  these  laws  themselves,  and  to  compel  the 
would-be  breaker  to  respect  them. 

At  first  sight  it  would  seem  that  no  reign  of  law  is 
possible  in  the  world  until  the  nations  of  the  earth  are 
willing  to  combine  into  a  World-State.  It  is  true  that 
there  will  be  no  proper  reign  of  law  so  long  as  the  allegiance 
of  the  citizen  is  owed  to  the  laws  of  his  own  State  rather 
than  to  a  law  governing  all  mankind,  because  law  is  not 
really  effective  until  it  is  enforceable,  not  against  a  com- 
munity by  war,  but  against  the  individual,  by  the  policeman, 
and  until  everybody  owes  allegiance  to  the  same  common- 
wealth. The  World-State  is  a  long  way  off,  for  unless  the 
world  is  to  be  unified  by  force  under  an  autocrat,  as  the 
Prussians  have  set  out  to  do,  it  must  wait  until  democracy 
and  civilisation  have  so  spread  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
form  a  Parliament  for  man  whose  acts  the  most  civilised 
will  be  willing  to  respect  and  obey.  But,  pending  that 
far-off  day,  it  is  still  possible  to  make  substantial  progress. 
For  the  essential  thing  is  not  the  creation  of  a  World- 
Parliament  or  a  World-Government,  but  obedience  to 
clearly  defined  principles  of  justice  which  should  govern 
the  conduct  of  States  to  one  another,  and  the  establishment 
of  such  principles  can  be  begun  by  co-operative  means.  If 
all  the  civilised  nations  were  willing  to  define  the  elementary 
rights  of  nations,  to  embody  them  in  a  series  of  treaties, 
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to  meet  from  time  to  time  to  amend  them  to  suit  changing 
conditions,  and  to  bind  themselves  not  only  to  respect  the 
law  as  established  by  treaty  themselves,  but  to  use  their 
whole  strength  against  any  people  which  forcibly  infringed 
it  without  first  submitting  its  case  to  the  review  of  the 
International  Conference  itself,  the  root  of  Armageddon 
would  have  been  destroyed  and  the  foundations  of  a 
new  world  would  have  been  laid. 

It  is  not  possible  in  this  article  to  discuss  the  details  of 
a  law  of  nations.  But  it  is  quite  obvious  that,  if  it  is  to  be 
effective  in  securing  liberty  and  justice  for  all,  it  must  be 
very  different  from  the  so-called  international  law  which 
has  existed  up  to  the  present.  Hitherto  international  law 
has  dealt  only  with  those  subjects  which  nations  were  not 
prepared  to  go  to  war  about :  it  has  been  concerned  with 
personal  rights,  courtesy,  extradition,  rights  and  duties  of 
belligerents  and  neutrals  in  time  of  war,  and  so  forth,  but, 
like  arbitration  treaties,  it  has  ignored  fundamentals,  the 
vital  interests  and  honour  of  the  State,  which  are  the  causes 
and  the  subject  matter  of  war.  Thus  The  Hague  Conference 
of  1 898,  summoned  to  consider  the  question  of  a  limitation 
of  armaments,  was  expressly  debarred  from  discussing 
"  political  questions  " — that  is,  those  very  matters  which 
armaments  were  created  to  protect  or  secure.  And  the 
second  peace  conference,  at  the  instance  of  Germany,  was 
forbidden  to  discuss  the  problem  of  armaments  at  all.  If 
international  law  is  to  have  any  reality  it  must  be  concerned 
with  subjects  like  national  liberty,  "  expansion,"  the  right 
to  trade,  freedom  of  transit  by  land  and  sea,  and  all  those 
matters  which  have  proved  to  be  the  occasions  of  war. 
And  the  term  international  law  must  be  confined  to  those 
acts  which  the  signatories  are  pledged  to  enforce  by  every 
means  within  their  power.  Half  the  trouble  in  the  past 
has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  international  law  has  been 
no  more  than  a  set  of  pious  declarations  which  no  Power 
was  committed  to  enforce. 

It  is  also  clear  that  a  true  law  of  nations  would  have  to 
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be  based  upon  commonwealth  principles.  The  very  idea 
of  law  is  a  repudiation  of  the  Prussian  philosophy  of  inter- 
national competition.  Law  cannot  provide  for  the  rise  and 
fall  of  States,  or  for  their  "  expansion  "  at  the  expense  of 
others.  It  must  aim  at  securing  justice  and  liberty  and 
equal  opportunities  for  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  For 
instance,  it  would  have  to  protect  the  liberty  of  every 
civilised  State  by  defining  national  boundaries  under  inter- 
national guarantee  ;  to  protect  the  right  to  trade  by  treaties 
securing  equality  of  opportunity  for  fair  trading  in  all 
countries,  subject  to  the  right  of  every  community  to 
protect  its  own  industries  ;  to  protect  the  freedom  of  the 
seas  by  formulating  the  principles  upon  which  Great  Britain 
has  used  her  sea  power  in  time  of  peace,  for  two  centuries, 
and  for  which  America  is  standing  to-day.  It  would  have 
to  adjust  the  right  of  immigration  with  the  right  of  every 
community  to  determine  who  should  be  allowed  to  acquire 
permanent  domicile  within  its  territory.  There  are  many 
other  matters  with  which  it  would  also  have  to  deal, 
notably  the  government  of  backward  peoples. 

The  law  of  nations  would  also  aim  at  abolishing  war  alto- 
gether. Law,  indeed,  is  the  negation  of  war.  The  primary 
purpose  of  law  is  to  put  an  end  to  war,  by  enabling  dis- 
putes or  conflicts  of  interest  to  be  resolved  by  justice  and 
reason  instead  of  by  force.  In  laying  down  principles  of 
justice  governing  international  conduct,  and  providing  the 
means  whereby  the  law  applicable  to  new  conditions  could 
be  worked  out  in  concert  on  principles  of  reason  and  equity, 
instead  of  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  stronger  side, 
it  would  cut  at  the  root  of  war.  It  could  never,  for  instance, 
accept  the  German  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas, 
which,  assuming  warfare  between  States  to  be  eternally 
inevitable,  aims  at  making  warfare  on  land  more  easy,  by 
limiting  the  ability  of  sea  power  to  interfere  with  it  or 
prevent  it.  The  freedom  of  the  seas  can  only  be  secured 
under  international  treaty  at  the  same  time  as  freedom  on 
the  land  is  secured  by  the  same  means.  The  freedom  of  the 
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seas  and  freedom  on  the  land  are  inseparably  connected  with 
one  another.  A  law  of  nations  would  also  solve  the  vexed 
question  of  belligerent  versus  neutral  rights.  If  a  nation 
did  then  attempt  to  break  the  law,  all  States  would  be  bound 
to  assist  in  bringing  the  delinquent  to  book.  There  would 
be  no  neutral  rights.  All  would  have  to  act  as  policemen. 
Finally  armaments  would  be  maintained,  not  primarily,  as 
at  present,  for  purposes  of  aggression  or  even  of  mere  self- 
defence,  but  so  that  the  sanction  behind  the  treaties  which 
were  the  security  for  the  rights  and  liberty  of  all  nations  was 
such  that  no  Power,  however  restless  or  ambitious,  had  any 
chance  of  overthrowing  them  by  force  of  arms. 

It  is  no  use  to  expect  too  much  at  the  end  of  this  war. 
But  there  is  the  whole  difference  in  the  world  between  aim- 
ing at  the  creation  of  an  international  system  based  upon 
the  principle  of  law — law  which  is  recognised  to  limit 
the  sovereign  independence  of  all  States — and  acquiescing 
in  a  return  to  an  international  system  which  is  based  upon 
the  balance  of  forces.  The  one  leads  on  to  an  ever  closer 
association  between  the  great  nations,  and  the  ever  increas- 
ing application  of  justice  to  human  affairs.  The  other 
leads  back  inexorably  to  Armageddon.  Moreover,  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  if  the  Allies  win  they  will  automatically 
lay  the  foundations  for  the  reign  of  international  law.  For, 
as  in  1815,  the  terms  of  peace  would  include  a  territorial 
settlement  of  Europe,  which,  so  long  as  it  was  respected, 
would  be  a  guarantee  for  national  freedom,  and  which  all 
signatories  would  be  bound  to  respect  and  uphold.  And 
once  national  liberty  is  secured  by  treaty,  it  should  not  be 
difficult  to  deal  with  certain  other  international  rights  in  the 
same  way. 

The  creation,  therefore,  of  a  treaty  system  guaranteed  by 
all  the  chief  civilised  Powers,  and  establishing  that  "  inter- 
national system  which  will  secure  the  principle  of  equal 
rights  for  all  civilised  States  "  of  which  Mr.  Asquith  spoke 
a  few  weeks  ago,  is  the  second  and  the  greater  half  of  the 
settlement  at  which  we  must  aim  at  the  end  of  the  war.  It 
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is  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  also  the  best  security  against 
any  new  attempt  by  Germany,  or  any  other  Power,  to  upset 
the  settlement  or  to  attack  the  liberties  of  their  neigh- 
bours. Prussian  militarism  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word 
can  only  be  destroyed  by  the  people  themselves.  It  rests 
upon  the  worship  of  the  State  and  of  racial  ascendancy, 
and  the  docility  and  failure  of  character,  which  makes  the 
vast  majority  of  Germans  so  "  organisable,"  so  invariably 
compliant  with  the  commands  of  authority  whatever  they 
may  be.  These  characteristics  cannot  be  changed  by  the 
sword.  They  must  follow  a  change  of  mind  and  of  heart, 
and  the  birth  of  moral  courage  in  the  people,  which  will 
hearten  them  to  overthrow  the  absolutism  of  their  rulers 
and  take  charge  of  the  conduct  of  their  own  affairs.  But 
the  foundations  on  which  they  rest  will  be  destroyed 
when  all  hope  of  achieving  their  purpose  has  disappeared. 
With  the  promises  of  Kultur  and  of  the  ruling  caste  wholly 
unfulfilled,  with  only  some  millions  of  killed  and  maimed,  a 
mountainous  debt,  and  the  execration  of  the  civilised 
world,  to  show  for  their  attempt  at  world  dominion, 
with  no  chance  of  repeating  the  attempt,  because  the 
peoples  they  have  repressed  and  used  are  free,  yet  with 
their  own  national  liberty  not  only  untouched  by  the 
victors  but  guaranteed  under  international  law,  it  is  inevit- 
able that  the  German  people  should  have  their  eyes  opened 
to  the  iniquity  of  the  doctrines  by  which  they  have  been 
betrayed,  and  begin  to  build  up  a  democratic  common- 
wealth for  themselves. 

VI.  THE  BURDEN  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH 

THE  task  which  lies  before  us,  therefore,  is  a  heavy 
one.  If  we  are  to  secure  both  liberty  and  lasting 
peace  not  only  must  non-German  Europe  be  freed  from 
Prussian  military  and  diplomatic  control,  but  all  the  civi- 
lised nations  of  the  world  must  modify  their  traditional 
policies — the  Allies  and  America,  no  less  than  Germany. 
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It  is  the  fashion  in  the  Allied  countries  to  throw  all  the 
blame  for  the  war  upon  Germany.  And  no  impartial 
person  can  doubt  that  the  main  responsibility  lies  upon 
her.  But  responsibility  rests  also  upon  other  Powers, 
and  notably  the  Western  democracies,  for  allowing  the  idea 
of  public  right  and  the  value  of  treaties  to  grow  so  little 
respected  that  it  was  possible  for  Germany  to  entertain 
the  idea  that  she  could  upset  the  European  order  by  force 
without  inevitably  incurring  the  armed  resistance  of  the 
whole  civilised  world.  If  the  Germans  have  been  mastered 
by  the  militarist  error,  most  of  the  democracies  have  been 
mastered  by  the  pacificist  error.  And  in  consequence,  having 
failed  to  create  a  true  law  of  nations  or  to  make  the  pre- 
parations and  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  give  international 
right  an  effective  sanction,  the  Western  Powers  are  spending 
blood  and  treasure  like  water  in  order  to  restore  freedom  to 
the  world. 

The  creation  of  a  new  international  order  depends  mainly 
upon  the  Allies  and  America.  Germany  will  obviously  not 
accept  it  until  she  has  been  forced  to  abandon  her  dreams 
of  conquest  and  power,  and  this  is  the  first  task  which  the 
Allies  have  to  perform.  But  if  their  full  victory  is  to  be 
achieved  they  must  go  on  to  embody  in  legal  form,  binding 
on  all,  the  principles  of  liberty  and  justice  which  they  are 
endeavouring  to  make  Germany  respect.  This  there  is 
good  hope  of  their  doing.  It  is  in  accord  with  the  political 
principles  which  have  governed  the  development  of  France 
and  Italy.  It  is,  too,  entirely  at  one  with  the  foreign  policy 
which  has  been  pursued  by  the  Tsars  of  Russia  since 
Alexander  I.'s  proposals  for  a  European  Union  to  Pitt  in 
1804.  Russia  is  backward  internally  because  her  people 
have  had  little  national  consciousness,  and  the  Tsardom 
has  been  the  main  principle  of  their  unity.  But  they  are 
not  militarist,  and  their  foreign  policy,  when  freed  from 
German  bureaucratic  influences,  has  been  consistently 
enlightened.  It  was  the  Tsar  who  initiated  The  Hague 
Conferences.  Japan  is  an  unknown  quantity.  It  would 
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seem  as  if  she  were  now  balancing  between  liberty  and 
Prussianism,  and  that  the  next  few  years  would  deter- 
mine whether  she  is  to  join  the  free  peoples  or  drift  to 
disaster  down  the  nationalist  stream. 

It  is  essential  that  America,  also,  should  take  part  in  the 
work  of  international  reconstruction.  For  if  law  is  to 
govern  the  world,  it  must  govern  all  nations,  America 
included.  This  will  involve  an  immense  change  in  the 
traditional  policy  of  the  United  States.  Very  few  Americans 
remember  that  the  revolution  of  1776-83  was  brought  on 
by  the  refusal  of  their  ancestors  to  shoulder  the  burdens 
of  their  own  defence.  If  England  was  tyrannical,  the 
Americans  had  failed  in  the  primary  responsibility  of  self- 
defence.  And  the  tradition  thus  inaugurated  of  believing 
that  they  had  no  responsibility  for  the  world  beyond  their 
own  borders  has  largely  governed  their  foreign  policy  ever 
since.  The  promulgation  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  however, 
marked  a  considerable  departure  from  the  policy  of  isolation, 
for  it  made  them  responsible  for  maintaining  the  national 
independence  of  the  American  republics  as  against  attack 
from  Europe.  And  their  policy  in  the  last  twenty  years 
towards  Cuba,  the  Philippines,  certain  Central  American 
States  and  in  Mexico,  has  involved  a  further  departure. 
But  their  action  in  presenting  what  practically  amounted 
to  an  ultimatum  to  Germany,  requiring  the  abandonment 
of  submarine  warfare  against  merchant  shipping  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  necessarily  inconsistent  with  common 
humanity,  involves  a  total  reversal  of  their  whole  national 
tradition.  It  means  that  America  has  taken  a  stand  for 
the  reign  of  law  as  against  the  reign  of  force,  not  on  the 
American  continent  alone,  but  throughout  the  world.  She 
has  repudiated  the  Prussian  doctrine  that  State  rights  are 
supreme,  because,  true  to  the  principle  of  the  common- 
wealth, she  has  seen  that  human  rights  must  override  State 
rights. 

The  essence  of  the  matter  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  notes 
which  have  passed  since  the  Sussex  was  torpedoed.  Presi- 
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dent  Wilson  was  manifestly  concerned  to  stop  promis- 
cuous submarining,  not  only  because  it  endangered 
American  life  and  property,  but  because  it  involved 
the  constant  loss  of  non-combatant  life,  and  because 
it  was  bound  to  make  the  seas  a  scene  of  lawless  and 
bitter  guerilla  warfare  intolerable  to  a  civilised  world. 
After  experimenting  along  all  possible  roads  he  was  driven 
back  to  declaring  that  America  could  not  allow  belligerents 
to  make  full  use  of  their  submarine  weapons,  because  their 
use  was  inconsistent  with  human  rights,  and  the  American 
people  have  supported  him  in  this  policy,  a  policy  which 
they  may  be  called  upon  to  go  to  war  to  enforce.  The 
German  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  is  manifestly 
thinking  only  of  the  interests  of  the  German  State  in  its 
perennial  struggle  against  its  rivals.  It  obviously  believes 
that  it  is  legitimate  to  use  any  method,  however  inhumane, 
which  can  contribute  to  the  supreme  purpose  of  the  triumph 
of  one  State  over  another,  and  it  consequently  regards 
the  interference  of  America  as  a  partial  and  jealous  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  of  their  enemies.  The  controversy 
is  complicated  by  an  appeal  on  both  sides  to  international 
law — an  appeal  which  can  only  lead  to  confusion  because 
it  is  an  appeal  to  laws  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  not 
concerned  with  the  fundamental  issues  which  are  at  stake. 
But  the  essential  point  is  abundantly  clear.  America  is 
standing  for  human  rights  on  the  high  seas.  Germany  is 
standing  for  the  right  of  the  State  to  trample  on  humanity 
when  its  own  interests  are  served  thereby.  America  has 
thus  committed  herself  to  the  principle  that  international 
relations  must  be  governed  by  law,  and  she  may  have  to  go 
to  war  to  vindicate  the  principles  for  which  she  stands. 
She  has  only  to  go  one  stage  further  and  agree  that  law 
must  not  only  govern  the  conduct  of  nations  on  the  high 
seas  but  on  the  land  also  and  she  will  be  standing  for 
exactly  the  same  principles  as  the  British  people  have  been 
fighting  for  since  they  entered  the  war  on  August  4,  1914, 
when  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  was  infringed. 
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But,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  biggest  responsibility 
falls  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  British  peoples.  Partly 
owing  to  their  distribution  all  over  the  globe,  partly  owing 
to  the  number  of  politically  undeveloped  people  committed 
to  their  charge,  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  sea-power 
they  control  the  most  powerful  of  the  agencies  with  which 
the  law  of  nations  will  be  enforced,  they  have  a  peculiar 
responsibility  for  taking  an  active  and  leading  part  in  re- 
building the  world.  They  have  for  more  than  a  century 
maintained  law  and  order  among  a  quarter  of  mankind, 
and  over  the  chief  oceans  of  the  globe ;  they  cannot  now, 
after  entering  the  war  in  defence  of  public  right,  abandon 
their  task.  They  have  clearly  to  go  on  and,  in  co-operation 
with  other  peoples,  to  endeavour  to  create  a  true  reign  of 
law  over  all  the  earth. 

The  burden  which  thus  rests  upon  them  is  a  heavy  one. 
But  fortunately  every  day  that  passes  is  burning  out  of  the 
British  peoples  the  excessive  individualism  and  pacificism 
which  for  many  years  blinded  them  to  the  necessity  for  a 
resolute  insistence  on  respect  for  treaties  and  so  made  possi- 
ble the  war,  and  which  have  been  the  chief  hindrances  in  the 
way  of  its  effective  prosecution.  More  and  more  people  are 
realising  that  duties  come  before  rights,  and  that  liberty  is 
to  be  found  not  in  self-assertion,  but  in  public  service  in 
obedience  to  just  laws  of  our  own  framing.  While  the 
experience  of  the  war  has  taught  us  to  value  even  more 
highly  those  political  institutions  which  enable  us  to  control 
our  own  laws  and  policy,  it  has  shattered  the  selfish  shib- 
boleths which  have  pictured  the  purpose  of  life  to  be  the 
freeing  the  individual  of  the  restraints  of  law,  or  of  the 

I  obligation  to  the  disciplined  service  of  others.  The  war, 
indeed,  is  not  only  liberating  Europe  from  the  illusion  that 
the  State  is  above  the  people.  It  is  freeing  the  British 
democracies  of  the  illusion  that  the  individual  is  above  the 
community.  The  commonwealth  did  not  grow  of  its  own 
accord.  It  was  built  up  by  those  of  our  ancestors  who 
recognised  that  the  primary  duty  of  every  citizen  was  to 
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serve  others  by  obeying  the  laws  which  he  himself  had 
helped  to  frame  for  the  common  good.  The  reign  of  world 
law  will  not  come  about  of  itself.  It  will  come  into  being 
because  there  are  a  few  peoples  in  the  world  who  are  deter- 
mined to  formulate  a  law  which  shall  do  justice  to  all 
nations  and  be  binding  on  all  nations,  and  who  are  resolute 
enough  during  long  years  of  peace  to  maintain  such  armed 
sanction  behind  the  law  that  no  one  will  venture  to  challenge 
it  for  selfish  ends.  Such  a  reign  of  law  cannot  be  achieved 
without  the  assistance  of  the  British  peoples.  If  they  cannot 
create  it  by  their  own  efforts  alone,  it  is  certain  that  their 
co-operation  is  essential  to  success.  On  their  endurance 
in  this  war,  and  still  more  on  their  enlightened  policy  after 
it,  do  the  hopes  of  international  unity  and  peace  depend. 

Unfortunately  this  does  not  simply  mean  the  pursuit 
of  a  constructive  foreign  policy  after  the  war.  Just 
because  the  five  self-governing  nations  of  which  the 
responsible  part  of  the  British  Commonwealth  is  com- 
posed have  been  mainly  preoccupied  with  the  development 
of  local  government,  the  constitutional  machinery  whereby 
they  can  learn  about  foreign  affairs  and  control  their 
foreign  policy  is  rudimentary  and  imperfect.  If  they  are 
to  co-operate  effectually  in  foreign  affairs,  constitutional 
changes  must  first  be  made. 

This  theme  and  the  consequences  of  it  are  the  subject 
matter  of  a  book  which  has  recently  been  published  under 
the  title  of  The  Problem  of  the  Commonwealth,  by  L.  Curtis. 
This  book,  as  the  author  explains,  is  one  of  the  outcomes  of 
an  enquiry  into  the  history  and  nature  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  in  which  many  of  those  who  co-operate 
in  maintaining  this  review  have  participated,  though  the 
conclusions  are  issued  on  the  authority  of  the  author  alone. 
These  conclusions,  however,  and  the  reasoning  on  which 
they  are  based  are  such  as  to  deserve  the  consideration  of 
every  thoughtful  student  of  imperial  and  foreign  problems. 
Mr.  Curtis  points  out  that  autonomy  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  self-government,  and  that  if  the  peoples  of  the 
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Dominions  are  to  attain  to  full  self-government  they  must 
have  control  over  and  responsibility  for  the  policy  which 
preserves  the  peace  or  commits  them  to  war.  They  can, 
however,  obtain  such  control  and  responsibility  only 
in  one  of  two  ways — either  by  severing  their  connection 
with  the  commonwealth,  and  conducting  a  foreign  policy, 
and  armies  and  navies  of  their  own,  or  by  assuming  equal 
voice  in  and  an  equal  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of 
Imperial  affairs,  as  the  people  of  the  British  Isles  possess 
to-day.  This  latter  solution  of  equal  voice  and  equal 
responsibility,  however,  can  only  be  realised  by  devolving 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  to  a  Parlia- 
ment having  the  same  status  as  the  present  Parliaments  of 
the  Dominions,  and  by  confining  the  Imperial  Parliament 
to  the  control  of  purely  Imperial  affairs,  and  making  it 
representative  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  self-governing 
Empire.  Imperial  affairs  are  described  as  foreign  policy, 
the  control  of  the  army  and  navy,  the  Government  of  India 
and  the  Crown  Colonies,  and  the  raising  of  the  necessary 
revenues.  Finally  Mr.  Curtis  points  out  that,  if  such  a  re- 
construction is  to  take  place,  a  decision  in  regard  to  it  can 
only  be  come  to  as  the  outcome  of  the  drafting  of  a  Parlia- 
mentary Bill  by  an  Imperial  Convention,  providing  for  the 
constitutional  alterations  which  it  recommends,  which  can 
then  be  submitted  for  approval  or  rejection  by  the  various 
peoples  concerned. 

The  Problem  of  the  Commonwealth,  however,  raises  issues 
which  go  deeper  than  a  mere  reconstruction  of  govern- 
mental machinery.  It  proves  that  we  are  approaching  a 
day  when  the  five  British  nations  will  have  to  decide, 
consciously  and  deliberately,  whether  they  are  to  remain 
one  commonwealth  or  break  the  bond  of  obligation  which 
unites  them  to  one  another  and  set  up  as  five  independent 
States.  It  shows  that  the  issue  cannot,  in  the  long  run,  be 
avoided,  and  that  if  the  peoples  of  the  Dominions  are  to 
become  fully  responsible  and  fully  self-governing  it  will  be 
necessary,  sooner  or  later,  to  come  to  a  decision  on  this 
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question.  The  problem  of  the  Commonwealth  is  to  find 
the  true  solution  when  facts  face  us  with  the  necessity  of 
making  this  choice. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  commence  a  controversy  on  so 
vital  a  theme.  Nor  need  we  discuss  the  period  when  the 
issue  will  come  within  the  sphere  of  practical  politics. 
But  every  thinking  man  must  welcome  a  book  which 
exposes  clearly  the  nature  of  the  problem  which  lies  ahead, 
and  exposes  so  fearlessly  the  alternatives  by  which  it  can  be 
solved.  The  commonwealth  is  founded  not  so  much  upon 
the  wisdom  of  its  rulers  as  upon  the  common  sense  and 
public  spirit  of  its  citizens.  Hence,  when  we  are  entering  a 
period  when  foreign  politics  will  loom  larger  than  they 
have  done  for  many  years,  it  is  vital  that  the  individual 
citizen  should  consider  the  defects  in  the  constitution  under 
which  he  lives.  This  book  is  not  a  book  about  which  any 
citizen  can  be  expected  to  come  to  a  judgment  easily  or 
rapidly.  But  it  is  pre-eminently  a  book  which  every 
responsible  citizen  should  read. 

This  war  has  brought  many  things  to  light,  some  good 
and  some  bad.  But  if  it  has  done  nothing  else  it  has 
brought  into  clear  perspective  the  astonishing  fabric 
known  to  the  world  as  the  British  Empire,  but  which, 
because  it  better  represents  its  character,  we  prefer  to 
call  the  British  Commonwealth.  The  British  Common- 
wealth is  often  misunderstood  by  shallow  minds,  both 
within  and  without  itself.  It  is  regarded  as  the  outcome 
of  deliberate  design,  as  the  product  of  greed  and  ambition, 
as  the  fruit  of  a  fortunate  geographical  position.  It  is 
none  of  these  things.  It  is  a  society  of  peoples  united  in 
loyalty  to  a  constitution  which  has  for  its  primary  end  the 
securing  of  liberty  to  every  human  individual  within  it,  and 
the  extension  of  political  responsibility  to  every  citizen 
who  is  fit  to  exercise  it.  And,  as  any  fair-minded  study  of 
its  history  will  show,  it  has  come  into  being  because,  on 
the  whole,  and  with  many  lapses,  its  responsible  peoples 
have  been  faithful  to  the  principles  upon  which  the 
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commonwealth  rests,  and  because  it  has  provided  for 
essential  human  needs.  For  more  than  a  century  it  has 
given  liberty,  peace,  and  opportunity  of  self-development 
to  a  quarter  of  mankind.  It  is  now  helping  to  restore 
liberty  to  Europe.  When  that  is  done,  it  will  manifestly 
have  to  take  an  active,  probably  the  leading,  part  in  ending 
war  by  bringing  all  the  world  under  the  reign  of  just  law. 
And  in  doing  this  it  will  be  driven  to  remodel  its  own 
institutions.  This  is  a  tremendous  task.  Yet  it  is  also  a 
splendid  opportunity.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  we  do  not  fail, 
from  want  of  forethought  or  want  of  resolution,  to  rise  to 
the  heights  of  the  responsibility  thus  laid  upon  us. 
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FUTURE  OF  BRITISH  INDUSTRY 


AMONG  the  many  far-reaching  questions  which  the 
war  has  brought  into  fresh  prominence  none  is  more 
important  in  its  relation  to  the  future  welfare  of  Great 
Britain  than  that  of  the  organisation  of  industry.  The 
war  has  laid  bare  serious  defects  in  our  existing  arrange- 
ments, and,  as  a  result,  large  changes  in  methods  and 
policy  are  being  put  forward  in  many  quarters.  The 
object  of  the  following  pages  is  to  examine  the 
situation  in  the  industrial  world  more  particularly 
as  it  affects  the  working  class,  and  to  discuss  it  with 
special  reference  to  the  character  and  aspirations  of  the 
British  Labour  movement.  Labour  is  the  factor  most 
vitally  and  intimately  concerned  in  questions  of  industrial 
organisation,  and  no  broad  changes  in  policy  can  hope  to 
be  effective  unless  they  are  made  with  Labour's  assent  and 
co-operation.  The  day  is  past — as  the  events  of  the  war 
have  proved — when  reforms,  however  desirable,  could  be 
imposed  from  above  over  the  head  of  the  representatives 
of  the  working  class.  On  the  other  hand,  no  Labour 
policy,  however  idealistic,  can  hope  to  achieve  its  object 
unless  it  is  based  on  an  understanding  of  the  facts  of  the 
world  as  it  is  to-day.  Labour  has  to  face  not  merely 
a  national  but  an  international  economic  situation  and  to 
realise  its  bearing  upon  its  own  domestic  problems.  The 
example  of  the  Germans  compels  employers  and  work- 
people alike  to  view  industrial  methods  and  policies  in  a 
new  light,  and  to  take  stock  of  their  survival- value.  What- 
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ever  our  ideals  and  prepossessions,  we  cannot  afford  to 
sit  down  helplessly  before  the  competition  of  better 
educated  brains  or  to  ignore  the  latest  improvements — if 
improvements  they  turn  out  to  be — in  industrial  training 
and  organisation. 


I.  LABOUR  DURING  THE  WAR 

BEFORE  discussing  what  we  have  to  learn  from  Germany 
it  will  be  well  to  cast  our  eyes  back  over  the  industrial 
record  of  this  country  during  the  last  two  years  of  war  ; 
for  it  is  only  by  seeing  the  whole  record  in  perspective 
that  we  can  appreciate  the  bearing  of  the  different  forces 
and  factors  involved. 

At  the  end  of  July,  1914,  the  situation  as  between 
Capital  and  Labour  was  more  disquieting  than  it  had  been 
at  any  time  since  the  great  strikes  of  1911.  Both  sides 
had  drawn  their  lesson  from  that  conflict,  and  were  pre- 
paring their  forces  for  another.  In  particular  the  railway- 
men  were  looking  forward  to  the  expiration  of  their  Con- 
ciliation Boards'  agreement  in  the  early  winter,  and  plans 
were  being  concerted  which  have  since  been  carried 
through — though  in  a  different  spirit — for  a  Triple  Alliance, 
primarily  devised  for  defensive  purposes,  providing  for 
joint  action  in  cases  of  common  interest,  between  the 
miners,  the  transport  workers,  and  the  railwaymen, 
amounting  to  a  million  and  a  quarter  workers  in  all. 

At  the  outbreak  of  war  the  situation  changed  as  by 
magic.  It  was  some  weeks  and  even  months  before  the 
mass  of  the  people  realised,  mainly  through  the  arrival 
of  the  Belgian  refugees,  what  was  actually  at  stake  in  the 
war ;  but  the  national  instinct  asserted  itself  at  once,  and 
the  settlement  of  all  outstanding  disputes  and  the  pro- 
clamation of  an  industrial  truce  were  matters  of  days 
rather  than  of  weeks.  The  Trade  Union  leaders  instantly 
undertook  to  postpone  or  to  forego  their  demands  and 
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called  upon  their  members  to  put  country  before  class,  and 
to  do  their  utmost  to  see  the  war  through.  A  joint  Parlia- 
mentary Recruiting  Committee  was  formed,  and  Labour 
members,  with  few  exceptions,  made  strenuous  efforts  in 
response  to  the  Government's  appeal  to  secure  volunteers, 
many  of  whom,  as  was  afterwards  found  out,  would  have 
been  far  better  left  at  their  own  trades. 

During  the  first  few  months  of  fighting  nobody  thought 
out  the  reaction  of  the  war  upon  industry.  The  Govern- 
ment's War  Book  had  been  drawn  up  on  the  supposition 
that  only  a  small  Expeditionary  Force  would  be  employed, 
and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  dealt  with  the  industrial 
aspects  of  the  problem  of  military  supply.  The  first 
obvious  effect  of  the  war  on  industry  was  to  create  instability 
and  unemployment,  and  the  prevalent  idea  during  those 
months  was  that  there  would  be  serious  and  widespread 
distress  among  the  poorer  classes.  It  was  under  this 
impression  that  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Fund  was  raised 
and  that  prominent  economists  urged  the  undertaking  of 
public  works  and  improvements  by  municipalities  in  order 
to  provide  employment.  There  was,  in  fact,  for  a  time 
very  considerable  distress,  especially  among  women  workers, 
and  unemployment  undoubtedly  was  a  contributing  factor 
in  the  enlistments.  There  was  reduction  of  wages  in  some 
quarters  and  a  considerable  amount  of  short  time  in  most 
industries.  The  Factory  Inspectors'  Report  for  1914 
records  the  efforts  that  were  made  in  many  cases  by 
employers,  themselves  hard  hit  and  uncertain  of  their 
future.,  to  keep  their  staffs  together  and  to  secure  them 
from  destitution. 

Towards  the  end  of  1914  and  the  beginning  of  1915 
two  tendencies  began  increasingly  to  make  themselves 
felt.  Prices  began  to  rise ;  and  skilled  labour  began  to 
run  short,  owing  to  the  demand  for  munitions  and  the 
success  of  the  recruiting  campaign.  These  two  causes 
together  operated  to  disturb  the  harmonious  atmosphere 
that  had  been  brought  about  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  ; 
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but  they  need  not  have  done  so  had  the  Government 
understood  what  was  happening,  and  taken  steps  to 
deal  with  it  in  time.  When  prices  began  to  rise  so  as  to 
make  serious  inroads  on  the  household  budget,  there  was 
a  confident  expectation  in  Labour  circles  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  somehow  intervene  to  keep  them  down — 
in  the  same  way  as  it  had  intervened  in  the  autumn  on 
behalf  of  the  banks  and  the  accepting  houses.  The 
matter  was  raised  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  February, 
and  the  Prime  Minister  replied  in  what  has  become  known 
as  the  "  Wait  till  June  "  speech,  which  created  a  most 
unfortunate  impression,  and  greatly  strengthened  the  force 
behind  the  wages  demands  which  were  then  beginning 
to  be  made.  These  demands  were  aimed  at  the  main- 
tenance of  the  pre-war  condition  of  real  wages,  and  much 
recrimination  would  have  been  avoided  if  this  point  had 
been  stipulated  for  when  the  industrial  truce  was  pro- 
claimed or,  at  least,  when  the  Government's  Arbitration 
Committee  was  appointed.  Meanwhile  the  shortage  of 
labour,  combined  with  the  wide  and  unregulated  extension 
of  Government  contracts,  was  leading  to  an  ever-fiercer 
competition  among  employers  to  secure  the  services  of  the 
available  skilled  men.  For  some  time  great  confusion 
reigned.  Every  device  was  used  to  attract  men  from  one 
situation  to  another — with  demoralising  effects  on  the 
general  progress  of  the  work.  The  effect  on  output  of  the 
restrictive  Trade  Union  regulations  in  the  engineering  trades 
also  began  to  be  seriously  felt  about  this  time,  and  the 
shortage  of  skilled  workers  in  various  crafts  led  to  constant 
minor  troubles  on  questions  of  demarcation.  It  was  in 
these  circumstances  that,  on  February  8,  the  Under- 
secretary of  State  for  War,  for  the  first  time  awaking 
to  the  problem,  made  a  somewhat  naive  appeal  to  the 
Trade  Union  leaders  in  Parliament  to  abandon  their 
restrictive  rules  and  to  "  organise  the  forces  of  labour." 
Soon  after  this,  when  the  situation  began  to  look  serious,  the 
Government  appointed  the  Committee  on  Production,  con- 
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sisting  of  Sir  George  Askwith,  Sir  George  Gibb,  and  Sir  Francis 
Hopwood,  to  arbitrate  in  the  disputes  that  might  arise, 
but  without  laying  down  any  principle  on  which  to  base 
their  awards.  It  was  a  little  later,  at  the  end  of  February, 
that  the  first  strike  took  place  on  the  Clyde  ;  it  only  lasted 
a  few  days,  but  it  drew  the  notice  of  the  country  to  the 
widespread  existence  of  industrial  unrest.  About  the 
same  time  Mr.  Lloyd  George  made  his  first  speech  about 
the  importance  of  munitions  and  described  the  war  as 
"  an  engineers'  war." 

Attention  now  began  to  be  directed  increasingly  to  the 
question  of  Trade  Union  rules,  especially  as  regards  the 
training  of  the  new  workers  who  were  seen  to  be 
necessary.  The  Government  at  last  realised  that  some- 
thing more  was  needed  than  a  mere  appeal  to  Members  of 
Parliament  without  any  corresponding  agreement  or 
guarantee.  The  result  was  a  series  of  conferences  in  March, 
1915,  between  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Runciman,  as 
representing  the  Government,  and  the  representatives  of 
the  engineering  Trade  Unions.  The  Trade  Union  repre- 
sentatives undertook  to  recommend  to  their  members  to 
agree  to  compulsory  arbitration  for  the  period  of  the  war 
and  to  waive  all  rules  in  restriction  of  output  or  of  the 
training  of  new  workers.  In  return  they  demanded  and 
secured  through  the  Government  from  the  employers 
promises  of  (i)  the  limitation  of  war-profits  and  (2)  resto- 
ration of  pre-war  Trade  Union  conditions  and  reinstatement 
of  men  with  the  Colours.*  These  conditions  were  formally 
accepted  by  the  members,  who  did  not,  however,  realise 
what  they  implied  or  how  widespread  were  the  changes 
that  were  to  take  place  in  the  industry.  Soon  afterwards 
the  Ministry  of  Munitions  was  created,  and  immense  new 
plans  began  to  be  developed  for  the  building  of  shell 
factories  and  the  extension  of  orders,  necessitating  the 
tapping  of  fresh  sources  of  labour. 

Meanwhile   it  was  found    that   the  March  agreement, 

*  See  THE  ROUND  TABLE  for  June,  1915. 
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although  embodying  the  views  of  the  vast  majority  of 
Trade  Unionists,  provided  no  means  of  controlling  the 
minority.  This  difficulty  could  only  be  met  by  embodying 
the  agreement  in  statutory  form.  Legislation  was  also 
felt  to  be  needed  to  curtail  the  bargaining  power  of  the 
workman  and  to  restrict  the  rise  of  wages.  The  result  of 
this  was  the  Munitions  Act,  which  created  a  class  of  "  con- 
trolled establishments,"  the  workers  in  which  were  exempted 
from  recruiting  and  guaranteed  security  of  employment, 
but  could  receive  no  rise  in  wages  or  salary  except  after 
permission  from  Whitehall.  The  Act  also  put  an  end  to 
the  "  pilfering  "  of  labour  by  competing  employers,  which 
was  still  causing  serious  confusion.  This  was  done  by 
including  a  clause  that  tied  workmen  engaged  on  munitions 
work  to  their  job  by  making  it  illegal  for  an  employer  to  take 
them  on  within  six  weeks  without  a  certificate  of  discharge 
from  their  previous  employer.  The  bearings  of  this  clause 
were  not  understood  either  by  Parliament  or  by  the  workers 
when  the  Bill  was  passed,  and  it  has  proved  a  fruitful 
cause  of  friction  in  the  working.  Workmen  who,  for 
domestic  or  other  reasons,  desired  to  change  their  employ- 
ment found  that  they  had  to  come  before  a  court  before 
they  could  do  so,  and  resented  what  they  considered 
a  vexatious  interference  with  personal  freedom.  Various 
minor  possibilities  of  abuse  were  revealed  in  the  course  of 
the  Act's  working  and  were  remedied  in  an  amending  Act  of 
last  January.  But  the  Act  is  still  resented,  not  only  because 
of  its  restrictive  character  in  general,  but  also  because  it 
sets  up  what  the  workers  regard  as  inequitable  distinctions 
between  different  classes  of  labour.  For  instance,  the 
engineering  trade  has  had  its  mobility,  and  thereby  its 
bargaining  power,  restricted,  whereas  seamen,  dockers, 
coal  trimmers,  and  others  are  not  affected  by  it  and  can 
bring  what  pressure  they  like  to  improve  their  position. 
The  working  of  the  Act  did  much  to  rouse  the  suspicions 
of  the  workers,  and  to  confirm  their  rooted  objection  to 
"  industrial  conscription  " — that  is  to  say,  the  subjection 
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of  civilian  workers  to  military  law  with  the  consequent 
limitation  of  their  freedom  of  association.  It  should  be 
added  that  a  similar  discrimination  under  the  Act  exists 
in  the  case  of  employers,  ship-owners,  for  instance,  being 
free  to  make  much  larger  profits  than  armament  makers. 

The  labour  events  of  the  last  twelve  months  can  be 
briefly  dismissed.  The  most  notorious  was  the  short-lived 
strike  of  120,000  Welsh  miners  in  June,  1915,  in  successful 
defiance  of  the  compulsory  arbitration  clause  of  the  Muni- 
tions Act,  which  was  adopted  by  Proclamation  to  include 
their  case.*  Sporadic  further  trouble  due  to  the  non- 
Unionist  question  has  been  met  by  a  remarkable  agreement 
signed  in  March,  1916,  establishing  compulsory  Trade 
Unionism  in  the  South  Wales  coalfield  for  the  period  of  the 
war.  The  only  other  serious  industrial  trouble  has  taken 
place  in  the  Clyde  area,  where  local  causes  have  combined 
to  maintain  an  undercurrent  of  intense  bitterness  and  sus- 
picion. A  small  strike  of  some  1,500  highly  skilled  men 
broke  out  at  the  end  of  March  on  a  question  of  workshop 
management.  It  was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  local 
officials  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  and  six 
of  the  leading  men  involved  were  deported  from  the 
district,  but  otherwise  left  free.  The  strike  did  not  last 
more  than  a  few  days. 

Much  more  serious  in  its  effects  on  the  war  than  these 
two  disputes  has  been  the  difficulty  about  enforcing  the 
agreement  as  to  the  abandonment  of  Trade  Union  regu- 
lations as  regards  the  training  of  new  workers.  The  workers 
concerned  proved  intensely  conservative,  and  in  many  shops 
months  elapsed  before  the  promised  arrangements  for  dilu- 
tion, that  is,  for  the  training  of  the  new  workers,  could 
be  proceeded  with — although,  as  always  happens  with  the 
working  class,  when  the  need  was  really  borne  in  upon 
them  they  fell  in  willingly.  Still  more  serious  has  been 
the  problem  of  Trade  Union  rules  in  restriction  of  output. 
Progress  here  has  not  been  easy.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 

*  See  THE  ROUND  TABLE  for  September,  1915. 
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paid  visits  to  the  Trade  Union  Congress  at  Bristol  in 
September  and  to  Glasgow  at  Christmas  in  an  endeavour 
to  improve  matters,  but  was  very  unfortunate  in  his  methods 
on  both  occasions.  A  conference  with  the  Prime  Minister 
just  after  Christmas  led  to  more  satisfactory  results,  and 
incidentally  revealed  to  the  public  the  nature  of  the 
psychological  obstacles  that  had  to  be  overcome.  But  the 
force  of  circumstances  is  gradually  proving  too  strong,  and 
the  engineering  industry  has,  in  fact,  been  transformed,  both 
in  material  and  in  -personnel,  during  the  last  twelve  months. 
The  Ministers  and  the  responsible  Trade  Union  leaders 
concerned  have,  however,  not  yet  publicly  acknowledged 
that  in  pledging  themselves  to  restore  pre-war  conditions 
they  pledged  themselves  to  the  impossible,  and  that  a  new 
policy  must  be  devised  to  meet  the  new  conditions. 

Several  conclusions  emerge  from  this  brief  review. 
Judgments  on  it  will  vary  according  to  the  standard 
adopted.  Let  us  first  judge  it,  as  Ministers  and  Govern- 
ment officials  tend  to  do,  by  what  we  may  call  a  "  pre-war 
standard  " — that  is,  by  what  we  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  expecting  from  ourselves,  both  in  respect  of  organisation 
and  public  spirit. 

Looked  at  in  this  light  the  record,  so  far  as  employers 
and  workpeople  are  concerned,  is  not  only  not  discreditable, 
but  very  much  the  reverse.  On  the  one  hand,  employers,  by 
repute  a  conservative  class,  have  carried  through,  practically 
on  their  own  initiative,  immense  changes  and  improvements 
in  plant,  organisation,  and  the  training  of  labour,  and, 
while  doing  so,  have  been  content  to  sacrifice  the  major 
proportion  of  their  excess  profits.  No  doubt  the  limitation 
of  profits  leaves  open  many  loopholes,  but  employers,  as 
a  whole,  can  fairly  claim  to  have  adhered  to  their  bargain 
with  the  Government ;  and  anyone  who  thinks  the  limita- 
tion of  profits  a  small  change  should  consider  what  an 
alteration  in  traditional  standards  and  motives  its  enact- 
ment implies,  and  ask  himself  how  it  would  be  likely  to 
be  received,  say,  in  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand, 
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labour,  as  a  whole,  has  done  its  share  far  more  effectively 
than  the  public — who  hear  only  of  isolated  disputes — has 
been  able  to  realise,  and  has  maintained  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  country,  in  spite  of  the  withdrawal  of  some 
4,000,000  workers,  in  a  manner  that  is  truly  surprising. 
Sir  George  Paish  lately  estimated  that  the  national  income, 
which  before  the  war  stood  at  .£2,400,000,000,  had  been 
increased  for  the  year  1915  to  £3,000,000,000.  This 
estimate  makes  no  allowance  for  the  rise  in  prices  ;  but 
even  with  this  deduction  it  is  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the 
work  of  the  civilian  population.  Moreover,  of  the  extra 
values  thus  created,  considerably  the  lesser  proportion 
has  found  its  way  into  working-class  pockets.  The 
Board  of  Trade  returns  record  an  addition  of  £45,000,000 
to  the  wages  bill  in  1915  ;  independent  authorities,  calcu- 
lating for  additional  sources  of  increase  not  covered  by  the 
official  figures,  raise  the  sum  to  between  £150,000,000  and 
£200,000,000,  or  even  higher ;  but  even  this  leaves  some 
two-thirds  of  the  extra  value  to  the  other  factors  in  pro- 
duction. In  other  words,  the  working  class,  faced  with  a 
situation  in  which  its  bargaining  power  was  greater  than 
at  any  time  since  the  Black  Death,  has  not  only  had  its  own 
monopoly  value  curtailed  by  legal  enactment,  in  the 
Compulsory  Arbitration  and  leaving  certificate  clauses  of 
the  Munitions  Act,  but  has  acquiesced  in  a  serious  reduction 
of  the  rate  of  wages  in  comparison  with  prices.  These 
concessions  could  only  have  been  secured  by  consent ;  and 
the  fact,  in  consequence,  that  Labour  has,  as  it  were,  been 
taken  into  partnership  by  being  officially  consulted  on 
questions  of  industrial  policy  has  created  a  precedent  which 
may  lead  to  far-reaching  results.  The  opposition  of  principle 
between  the  two  parties  remains,  however,  unaltered ;  in 
some  respects  it  has  even  been  intensified  ;  and  nothing  that 
has  happened  so  far  is  sufficient  to  prevent  a  speedy  resump- 
tion of  conflict  on  the  old  lines  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over. 
So  much  for  the  point  of  view  of  the  disillusioned 
official,  who  has  learnt  to  depreciate  sanguine  expectations 
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and  is  agreeably  surprised  to  discover  that  human  nature 
can  respond  to  ideal  motives  at  all.  Let  us  now  take 
higher  ground  and  survey  the  record  from  the  point  of 
view  of  that  large  section  of  the  nation,  drawn  from  every 
class  and  occupation,  which  has  put  all  thought  of  self 
aside.  How  does  this  record  read  in  the  trenches  ? 

The  first  and  most  natural  reflection  is  the  comparison 
with  the  French.  France  has  not,  indeed,  as  is  some- 
times imagined,  been  exempt  during  the  war  from  selfish- 
ness and  even  corruption  amongst  her  employing  class, 
or  from  labour  criticism  and  discontent.  In  the  pros- 
tration at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  says  an  official  British 
summary  *  of  a  French  report  "  more  than  half  the  indus- 
trial and  commercial  establishments  of  France  closed  their 
doors  and  most  of  those  who  kept  open  did  so  with  reduced 
staffs  working  short  time."  Of  the  5,000,000  persons 
employed  in  private  industry,  2,000,000  were  thrown  out 
of  work  and  the  remaining  3,000,000  "  did  not  by  any 
means  receive  their  normal  wages."  Both  wages  and 
employment  seem  to  have  improved  more  slowly  after  the 
shock  than  in  this  country.  By  the  end  of  1915  wages  had 
"  recovered  to  an  appreciable  extent."  "  They  tend 
more  and  more  to  become  normal,  and,  for  certain  groups 
of  workers " — the  carpenters,  masons,  bricklayers,  and 
builders'  labourers,  engaged  in  the  Calais  district  on 
making  barracks  for  the  British  troops,  are  given  as  an 
example — "  they  exceed  the  normal  rates."  The  reference 
in  the  report  is  apparently  to  money  wages.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that,  though,  in  France  as  in  this  country,  "  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living  has  instigated  the  workers  to 
demand  corresponding  advances  in  their  daily  wages," 
they  have  only  to  a  very  partial  extent  been  successful. 
"  Men,"  says  the  report,  "  have  been  more  successful  than 
women,  and  industrial  workers  than  commercial  or  domestic 
employees."  Strikes  have  been  rare,  only  ninety-seven  being 
recorded  between  August  I,  1914,  and  December  I,  1915. 
*  Board  of  'Trade  Labour  GazetU,  April,  1916. 
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But  it  is  not  in  the  sphere  of  general  industrial  organi- 
sation but  in  that  of  the  productions  of  munitions  that 
France  rightly  deserves  to  be  held  up  as  a  model.  There, 
thanks  to  the  sense  of  overwhelming  need  and  to  the 
clearsightedness  of  the  authorities  and  the  patriotism  of 
the  workers,  the  long-drawn  negotiations  and  the  recurring 
friction  which  occurred  in  this  country  have  been  success- 
fully avoided.  No  difficulty  whatever  seems  to  have  been 
experienced  either  as  regards  Trade  Union  regulations  or 
the  introduction  of  unskilled  male  and  female  labour.  No 
strikes  have  taken  place ;  and,  in  view  of  the  military 
situation,  they  would  have  been  unthinkable.  "  Time- 
keeping," says  the  British  deputation  report,  "  is  remark- 
ably good,  the  time  lost  owing  to  avoidable  causes  not 
exceeding  on  the  average  I  per  cent.,"  and  the  arrange- 
ments for  training  new  workers  and  the  avoidance  of 
fatigue  seem  to  be  markedly  superior  to  our  own.  It  is 
undoubtedly  largely  because  we  have  been  so  slow  to  deal 
with  these  problems  of  health  in  this  country  that  our  out- 
put of  munitions  has  fallen  far  short  of  what  it  might  have 
been.  The  result  is  that  France,  with  her  best  industrial 
regions  torn  from  her  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  her 
adult  male  population  in  the  field,  has  undoubtedly  handled 
her  munitions  problem  more  successfully  than  we  in 
this  country.  This  is  not  a  pleasing  reflection  for  the 
premier  industrial  country  in  the  world,  to  whom  our 
Allies  naturally  look  as  an  arsenal  and  a  storehouse.  Nor 
does  this  greater  efficiency  of  the  French  munitions  supply 
spring  out  of  the  system  of  compulsory  military  service  : 
men  can  be  compelled  to  work,  but  they  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  do  good  work  ;  the  evidence  as  to  the  increasing 
intensity  of  production  in  France  shows  indisputably  that 
the  driving  force  was  not  military  law  but  patriotic  zeal.* 

*  See  the  report  of  the  mission  sent  to  investigate  labour  conditions  in 
the  French  munitions  factories,  printed  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette 
for  January,  1916.  Compare  the  Health  of  Munition  Workers  Committee 
Report  on  Industrial  Fatigue.  (Cd.  8213.  ijd.) 
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The  war  has  also  served  to  throw  a  fierce  light  upon  the 
inefficiency  of  our  pre-war  industrial  arrangements.  Quite 
apart  from  the  class  struggle,  British  industry  was  slowly 
losing  ground  owing  to  the  superior  skill  of  our  rivals. 
Both  employers  and  workpeople  were  too  old-fashioned 
and  too  easy-going.  Restriction  of  output  has  been  rife  in 
every  direction.  The  upper  ranks  of  industry  have  largely 
been  manned  through  social  or  hereditary  influence,  with 
the  result  that  businesses  have  often  been  overstaffed 
and  underworked.  The  connection  between  research  and 
industry,  between  exact  knowledge  and  business  enter- 
prise, has  been  neglected,  and  while  "  the  University 
doctor "  in  Germany  and  the  "  College  man"  in  the 
United  States  have  been  applying  their  brains  to  production 
and  the  development  of  new  markets,  our  own  University 
output — relatively  far  too  small  in  numbers  owing  to  the 
long-standing  defects  of  our  secondary  education — has 
remained  almost  wholly  out  of  touch  with  the  industrial 
and  commercial  life  of  the  country,  and  our  technical 
institutions  have  languished  owing  to  the  lack  of  good 
openings  for  their  students.  Meanwhile,  the  same  vicious 
tendency  has  affected  labour.  "  Ca'  canny  "  has  gained 
ground  in  many  quarters,  both  among  skilled  and  unskilled, 
with  the  result  that  the  whole  community  is  taxed  for 
the  relative  inefficiency  of  particular  groups  of  workers. 
The  war  has  brought  the  problem  conspicuously  before 
the  public  in  the  case  of  the  engineering  trade,  but  the 
difficulty  is  one  which  is  not  confined  to  any  one  trade  or 
group  of  trades.  It  is  bound  up  with  the  whole  Trade 
Union  tradition  of  collective  bargaining  and  the  standard 
rate.  As  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  remarked  in  their  classical 
treatment  of  this  subject  twenty  years  ago,  "  It  is  a  neces- 
sary incident  of  the  collective  bargain  that  one  man  should 
not  underbid  another,  and  this  underbidding  can  as  easily 
take  place  by  the  offer  of  more  work  for  the  same  hour's 
wage  as  by  the  offer  of  a  normal  amount  of  work  for  a  lower 
hourly  wage."  The  solution  of  the  problem  is  not  incom- 
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patible  with  Trade  Unionism,  but  it  raises  difficult  questions 
of  Trade  Union  policy  and  workshop  organisation  and 
control  which  require  broad  and  careful  reconsideration  in 
the  light  of  the  war.* 


GERMAN  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANISATION  AND  ITS  IDEALS 

LET  us  set  side  by  side  with  this  review  of  industrial  con- 
ditions in  our  own  country  a  brief  account  of  what  has 
been  going  on  in  Germany  in  face  of  similar  difficulties. 
Fortunately,  we  possess  in  a  book  published  last  autumn  a 
vivid  and  enlightening  sketch  of  the  reaction  of  the  war 
both  upon  German  industrial  conditions  and  upon  German 
economic  ideas.  Mittel-Europa,  by  the  ex-pastor  Friedrich 
Naumann,  a  well-known  German  writer  and  thinker,  and 
the  founder  of  the  German  "  Christian  Social  "  movement, 
is  a  book  worthy  of  the  close  attention  of  British  readers  ;  t 
for  it  is  written  in  a  moderate  and  at  times  even  in  a 
subdued  tone,  and  is  comparatively  free  from  the  rhodo- 
montade  characteristic  of  so  much  recent  German  pro- 
fessorial and  journalistic  writing.  The  book  has  had 
a  very  wide  circulation,  and  the  economic  facts  and  ten- 
dencies which  it  brings  out  are,  it  may  be  added,  confirmed 
from  more  recent  sources.  Its  pages  are  worth  extensive 
quotation  as  an  illustration  of  the  intellectual  world  in 
which  German  "  advanced "  thinkers  are  living  to-day 
and  of  the  way  in  which  the  various  elements  in  the  German 
system,  parts  of  which,  taken  in  isolation,  appeal  to  the 

*  The  chapter  on  the  standard  rate  in  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb's  Indus- 
trial Democracy  is  still  the  best  treatment  of  this  vexed  question.  On  the 
question  of  our  failure  to  keep  up  to  date  in  scientific  and  mechanical 
improvements,  see  a  remarkable  table  of  comparisons  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth  and 
printed  in  his  Industrial  Unrest  and  Trade  Union  Policy,  p.  27  (Macmillan, 
1913.  2d.). 

f  Published  by  Reimer,  Berlin.     For  details  about  the  author  and  his 
position  in  the  political  and  religious  life  of  Germany,  see  The  Soul  of  Germany, 
by  Baron  von  Hiigel.     (Dent,  1916.) 
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most  diverse  schools  of  thought  in  this  country,  dovetail 
into  one  another  to  form  a  complete  and  consistent 
whole. 

The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  promote  the  closer  union 
of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  or  rather — to  use  the 
author's  own  word — to  plead  the  cause  of  a  new  territorial 
entity,  "  Central  Europe."  Just  as  Chamberlain  called 
upon  us  to  "  think  imperially,"  so  Naumann  calls  upon 
his  readers  to  "  think  centrally."  It  is  characteristic  of 
German  methods  that  he  begs  historians  and  teachers  of 
the  young  to  teach  history  henceforward  in  this  sense, 
and  that  he  should  give  a  brilliant  if  wilfully  one-sided 
account  of  German  history  to  show  how  the  thing  can 
be  done. 

But  "  Central  Europe  "  is  not  to  be  a  single  sovereign 
State,  like  the  British  Empire,  nor  is  it  to  be  based  on  any 
principle  of  justice  or  liberty  or,  indeed,  on  any  ideal  at 
all.  Although  he  is,  or  has  been,  a  clergyman,  Naumann  is 
not  an  idealist ;  he  does  not  appear  even  to  have  asked 
himself  what  the  object  of  a  State  is  or  what  it  is  that 
Governments  exist  to  promote  ;  he  thinks  purely  in  terms 
of  wealth  and  power ;  swelling  statistics  (of  which  his 
appendix  is  full)  are  his  tests  of  excellence.  It  is  natural, 
therefore,  that  what  he  should  aim  at  is  not  the  political 
union  of  the  Central  European  States,  but  their  economic 
union.  He  does  not  even  suggest  a  federation  of  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary.  The  sentimental  objections,  as 
he  knows,  would  be  insuperable.  Nor  does  he  suggest 
a  Customs  union  or  Zollverein,  for  the  conflict  of  in- 
terests renders  it  impossible  ;  the  Prussian  Junkers,  for 
instance,  would  bar  the  free  import  of  Hungarian  grain. 
What  he  suggests  instead  is  a  common  economic  policy ; 
and  that  policy,  which  he  sets  out  with  great  charm  of 
style,  is  simply  the  development,  out  of  the  existing  war-time 
control  of  food-stuffs,  munitions,  and  other  commodities, 
of  a  system  of  chartered  trusts  or  monopolies  operating 
over  the  whole  area  of  Central  Europe.  He  looks  forward 
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to  the  creation  of  a  Central  European  Economic  Com- 
mission manned  by  "  experts,"  which  shall  supervise  the 
economic  organisation  of  the  territory,  adjust  the  claims 
of  the  various  monopolies,  and  receive  deputations  from 
the  representatives  of  the  workmen  and  other  employees. 
He  is,  in  fact,  proposing  to  form  a  State  somewhat  on 
Syndicalist  lines,  based  on  the  economic  rather  than  on 
the  political  side  of  community  life — but  with  this  all- 
important  difference,  that  the  controlling  power  will  be 
in  the  hands  not  of  guilds  of  workers,  but  of  corporations 
working  for  private  profit.  It  will  be  a  government  not 
unlike  what  critics  of  America  sometimes  declare  to  be 
the  de  facto  government  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  his  account  of  how  the 
German  Government  met  the  situation  caused  by  the 
British  blockade  and  the  unexpectedly  large  requirements 
of  the  army  : 

Since  military  law  prevailed,  a  few  months  sufficed  for  a  step 
which  would  otherwise  have  required  a  generation  of  negotiation — 
the  declaring  of  all  necessary  commodities  to  be  State  property  and 
the  replacing  of  private  trade  by  public  departments  and  State 
administrative  commissions.  State  Socialism  moved  forwards  over- 
night by  gigantic  strides.  Before  the  war  a  man  had  the  right  to  say  : 
"  I  can  do  what  I  like  with  my  own  potatoes."  Now  the  State  says  : 
"  Your  potatoes  are  my  potatoes."  .  .  .  All  this  involved  an  im- 
mense task  of  organisation  ;  for  the  adjustment  between  the  men 
called  out  on  military  service  and  the  increasing  unemployment  at 
home  is  by  no  means  automatic,  and  the  taking  over  of  raw  materials 
and  foodstuffs  by  the  War  Supply  Commission  and  the  Corn  or 
Potato  Commission  was  and  is  no  small  trouble.  The  Government 
Departments  would  have  been  very  shy  to  undertake  either  task  in 
time  of  peace  ;  but  now  they  had  to  face  it  with  a  diminished  staff 
of  officials  to  do  the  work,  and  they  succeeded.  In  peace-time 
things  would  have  gone  much  worse  ;  for  everyone  would  have 
insisted  on  his  customary  right ;  but  the  war  brought  with  it  un- 
dreamed of  strength  :  you  must,  you  shall,  you  will,  you  can  !  A 
willing  people  with  a  voluntarily  accepted  economic  dictatorship 
can  achieve  anything.  The  dictatorship  was  incomplete,  for  the 
preliminary  inventory  had  not  been  undertaken ;  but  this  defect 
was  gradually  repaired.  The  condition  we  see  before  us  to-day 
is  certainly  not  quite  what  is  known,  in  Karl  Marx's  phrase,  as  the 
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"  Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat,"  yet  one  cannot  help,  in  some 
aspects,  being  reminded  of  that  expression.  It  is  a  step  towards 
Socialism  under  Government  leadership.  It  is  an  Economic 
Dictatorship  of  the  Government  Departments  most  closely 
concerned. 

So  much  for  what  has  actually  taken  place — for  the 
German  analogue  to  our  controversies  about  munitions  and 
prices.  No  doubt  there  have  been  serious  lapses  in  the 
organising  process  there  described  ;  *  but,  broadly  speaking, 
the  successful  industrial  dictatorship  of  the  German  War 
Office  and  of  the  various  Food  Commissions  is  a  well- 
established  fact.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  reaction  of  these 
developments  upon  German  economic  thinking ;  for  it  is 
here  that  Naumann's  book  is  most  suggestive  for  us  in 
this  country. 

That  we  Germans  have  glided  into  this  State  Socialism  or,  to  use 
the  strict  term,  this  "public,"  as  opposed  to  private,  "economic 
activity  "  as  if  it  had  always  been  our  mode  of  life — that  is  our  great 
discovery  of  ourselves  in  the  war.  When  we  emerge  from  the  war, 
we  shall  no  longer  be  the  same  economic  men  as  before.  The  period 
of  absolute  individualism,  the  period  of  the  imitation  of  the  English 
economic  system,  which  was  already  in  decline,  will  then  be  over — 
so  too  will  be  all  thoughts  of  an  internationalism  that  boldly  trans- 
cends the  limits  of  the  State  of  to-day.  On  the  basis  of  our  experi- 
ences in  the  war,  we  demand  a  regulated  economy :  the  regulation  of 
production  from  the  point  of  view  of  State  necessity.  .  .  .  This  involves 
a  certain  reconciliation  between  middle-class  and  Socialistic  economic 
conceptions.  Before  the  war  one  realised  already  that  the  sharp 
opposition  was  being  toned  down  ;  for  our  manufacturers  were 
organising  and  the  workers  were  developing  a  strong  and  realistic 
Trade  Union  policy  on  the  basis  of  the  existing  order.  .  .  .  Now  that 
the  war  has  for  a  time  freed  us  from  all  doctrinaire  thinking  and 
forced  us  to  face  the  practical  task  of  organisation,  it  has  become 
apparent  that  State  Departments,  Employers'  Associations  and 
Trade  Unions  are  merely  members  of  a  common  organism — of  the 
community  viewed  from  the  point  of  view  of  livelihood  or  economy. 

*  Some  of  them  are  described  in  an  article  by  Mr.  John  Hilton,  written 
from  a  close  study  of  the  German  sources,  in  The  Nineteenth  Century  and 
After  for  January  1916. 
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There  is  nothing  inherently  new  in  this  idea  of  govern- 
ment by  chartered  companies.  What  is  new  is  the  German 
author's  and  his  enthusiastic  public's  confident  belief  in 
the  virtues  of  large-scale  official  organisation,  as  against 
the  free  enterprise  of  groups  of  individuals  and  voluntary- 
associations  ;  and,  above  all,  their  belief  that  such  an 
organisation  will  commend  itself  to  the  German  and 
Austro-Hungarian  working  class.  For  the  author  sets 
out  to  be  a  liberal  advocate  of  the  claims  of  Labour  and, 
more  especially,  of  Trade  Unionism,  and  he  proposes  to 
conciliate  Labour  by  weaving  Trade  Unionism  into  the 
texture  of  this  new  monopolistic  system.  "  Monopolies," 
he  declares,  "  without  a  statutory  limitation  of  their 
autocracy  over  the  workers  would  involve  what  would  be 
regarded  by  present-day  public  opinion  as  an  intolerable 
infringement  on  personal  freedom."  But  to  meet  this 
difficulty  he  does  not  propose  to  establish  responsible 
political  government,  or  a  measure  of  Trade  Union  control, 
or  representation,  or  even  recognition,  on  questions  of 
workshop  conditions,  or  anything  that  is  to  be  found  in 
British  labour  programmes  either  political  or  industrial ; 
but  simply  a  vague  and  undefined  plan  of  unemployment 
insurance.  Just  as  Central  Europe  itself  is  to  be  based 
not  on  Liberty  but  on  "  Organisation,"  so  he  offers  its 
workers  not  Responsibility  but  Security.  It  is  true  that 
he  repeatedly  describes  his  scheme  as  Socialistic  ;  but  if 
this  is  what  Socialism  really  means  to  a  German  advanced 
thinker,  Socialism  and  Prussianism  must  be  much  nearer 
akin  than  they  have  hitherto  been  considered  to  be  in  this 
country. 

Before  asking  ourselves  what  we  have  to  learn  from 
these  far-reaching  ideas  and  proposals,  it  is  important 
that  we  should  realise  the  nature  of  the  human  material 
with  which  they  are  to  be  carried  out.  We  are  often 
told,  in  connection  with  Socialism  and  other  proposals, 
that  they  assume  a  "  change  in  human  nature."  Naumann 
accepts  this  view,  and  his  argument  for  these  radical 
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transformations  in  industrial  organisation  and  ideals  is 
precisely  that  the  Germans  have  evolved  a  new  type  of 
man,  who  is  capable  of  efforts  and  subordinations  un- 
acceptable to  any  other  people.  The  pages  in  which 
he  develops  this  thesis  are  so  interesting  and  so  true 
to  life  that  they  must  be  given  at  some  length : 

The  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  the  German  is  not  his  possession 
of  some  new  quality  not  otherwise  to  be  found  in  the  world,  but  the 
methodical  and  disciplined  heightening  of  a  capacity  which  did  and 
does  exist  amongst  the  peoples  who  used  to  lead  the  world,  but 
was  never  deliberately  and  carefully  developed.  No  doubt  we  feel 
that  we  are  far,  very  far,  from  having  reached  the  end  of  our  organis- 
ability,  but  in  the  eyes  of  our  neighbours  we  have  already  departed 
widely  from  their  mode  of  life.  To  them  we  are  a  people  of  slaves, 
because  we  have  learnt  better  than  they  how  to  do  our  work  according 
to  a  common  plan  and  a  common  rhythm.  This  is  true  of  work  of 
every  kind.  It  is  not  as  if  industrialism  were  the  special  German 
characteristic,  for  in  industry,  machinery  and  craftsmanship  the 
English  were  and  are  our  superiors,  and  the  special  German  spirit 
to  which  I  refer  is  just  as  much  in  evidence  in  our  agriculture  as  in 
our  industry. 

In  the  last  twenty  years  our  German  industries  have  assumed  a 
wholly  new  appearance.  Whilst  growing,  they  have  grown  into  one 
another.  Through  employers'  associations,  buying  arrangements, 
agreements  as  to  prices  and  selling  areas,  a  complex  system  of  mutual 
attachments  and  dependences  has  come  into  being.  A  stranger  no 
doubt  would  find  all  this  too  intricate  to  unravel,  but  it  has  grown 
up  bit  by  bit  to  meet  one  need  after  another,  and  has  quietly,  in  the 
course  of  one  generation,  carried  over  the  old-fashioned  individual 
employer,  even  if  he  originally  set  his  face  against  it,  into  an  ordered 
industrial  community-life.  .  .  .  From  personal  motives  he  becomes 
a  member  of  impersonal  institutions  and  works  for  them  as  for 
himself.  This  dovetailing  of  the  individual  self  into  the  community- 
self  is  what  we  are  pre-eminently  able  to  achieve.  .  .  .  What  forty 
years  ago  seemed  a  remote  and  idealistic  project  of  Socialist  and 
State  Socialist  dreamers  has  firmly  and  visibly  taken  shape  in  our 
existing  economic  institutions.  Germany  is  not  simply  becoming 
an  Industrial  State  ;  she  is  becoming  an  Organised  State  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  term. 

Corresponding  with  this  is  the  development  we  are  witnessing 
amongst  the  wage-earners  and,  after  their  model,  among  all  the 
groups  of  higher  employees.  The  old  ideal  of  the  individual  worker 
who  sells  his  labour-power  when,  where  and  how  he  wishes,  has 
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almost  disappeared  before  the  social  ideal  of  association  for  common 
wages  and  work.  The  non-Unionist  does  indeed  still  survive  in 
considerable  numbers,  but  he  has  wholly  lost  the  leadership.  And 
what  distinguishes  the  German  Trade  Unionists,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
from  the  older  English  movement  is  their  greater  sense  of  solidarity 
and  discipline,  which  they  have  won  for  themselves  against  the 
wishes  of  the  Government  and  the  employing  class,  in  spite  of  anti- 
Socialist  laws  and  police  persecution.  The  German  masses  are 
determined  to  be  organised  ;  that  is  their  principle  of  life.  It  is 
not  a  sufficient  explanation  to  say  that  they  have  organised  to  increase 
their  power  to  bargain  for  higher  wages.  Anyone  who  is  in  touch 
with  Trade  Unionists  knows  that  a  reasonable  private  selfishness  is 
only  one  element  in  their  policy,  and  in  the  case  of  the  leading  men 
not  the  dominant  element.  They  have  worked  out  for  themselves 
their  Trade  Union  ideal  of  life — an  ideal  narrow  and  stiff,  no  doubt, 
as  was  only  to  be  expected  from  small  men  with  a  small  scope  and 
horizon,  but  firm  and  consistent  and  clear  in  itself.  The  idea  of  the 
impersonal  industrial  guidance  of  the  masses  as  regards  the  sale 
and  utilisation  of  labour  is  winning  its  way  through  and  becoming 
self-evident.  In  this  respect  the  German  worker  differs  from  his 
Latin  neighbours  :  for  what  is  called  Socialism  in  France  and  Italy, 
although  nominally  and  theoretically  related  to  the  German  Trade 
Union  movement,  lacks  the  hard  core  of  inner  firmness  attained  by 
our  Socialist  and  other  Trade  Union  corporations. 

And  not  only  the  wage-earner  but  the  middle  class  is  treading  the 
same  path  ;  the  scientists,  the  teachers  of  various  grades,  the  scholars, 
the  doctors,  even  the  artists.  The  old  craftsmen's  guilds  are  breaking 
out  into  new  life  and  adapting  themselves  to  the  changed  conditions 
of  the  time.  With  all  the  strife  of  our  conflicting  interests  and 
associations  we  are  a  homogeneous  people — magnificently  homo- 
geneous in  this  mode  of  practical  organisation  of  our  work  and  life, 
the  joint  product  of  the  elementary  school,  universal  military 
service,  the  police  system,  organised  knowledge  and  Socialist 
propaganda.  We  hardly  knew  that  at  bottom  we  all  had  the  same 
ideal — that  of  the  regulation  of  labour,  the  mark  of  the  second  phase 
of  capitalism,  which  can  be  described  as  the  transition  from  private 
capitalism  to  Socialism,  provided  the  word  Socialism  is  interpreted, 
not  as  a  proletarian  phenomenon  merely,  but  in  a  wide  and  free 
sense  as  the  ordering  of  the  people  with  a  view  to  the  increase  of  the 
common  production  of  all  for  all. 

It  is  this  new  German  man  who  is  so  unintelligible  to  the  indivi- 
dualist peoples.  He  seems  to  them  partly  a  relapse  into  old  unfree 
mediaeval  days  and  partly  an  artificial  creation  which  denies  and  does 
violence  to  humanity.  In  the  educated  circles  of  Paris  and  London 
men  regard  this  German  type  with  mingled  feelings  of  pity,  awe, 
respect  and  repulsion.  Even  if  they  were  capable  of  achieving  the 
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same  there,  they  would  not  wish  to  do  so,  for  they  have  not  this 
discipline  of  soul,  nor  do  they  desire  it,  for  it  would  mean  the 
surrender  of  their  own  soul.  No  one  can  understand  this  fully 
unless  he  has  on  occasion  tried  to  see  Germany  from  outside  through 
the  eyes  of  strangers.  From  the  German  who  only  knows  Germany 
the  inner  strength  of  this  contrast  must  remain  hidden  ;  he  does 
not  feel  how  strange  he  has  become  to  just  the  best  men  among  the 
Western  peoples,  not  through  any  single  thing  that  he  does,  but 
simply  through  what  he  is. 

The  joint  product  of  the  elementary  school,  universal 
military  service,  the  police  system,  organised  knowledge, 
and  Socialist  -propaganda  —  there  we  get  the  scheme  of 
modern  German  life  in  its  totality.  It  is  only  by  studying 
the  new  German  type  of  man  in  the  light  of  this  com- 
mentary that  we  can  understand  trie  inner  connection 
between  the  various  elements  in  German  life  which,  seen 
from  the  outside,  seem  so  discordant,  but  yet  have  com- 
bined to  produce  this  "  homogeneous  "  result.  Patriotism 
and  Socialism,  Syndicalism  and  Militarism,  philosophy 
and  Bureaucracy  and  Trade  Unionism  have  all  contributed 
their  part  towards  the  construction  of  the  modern  German 
ideal :  and  the  name  of  that  ideal  is  Organisation  : 

"  In  these  days,"  says  our  author,  "  every  Government  office, 
every  party  and  every  society  is  pulling  out  its  notebook  and  putting 
down  ideas  for  improvements  after  the  war.  I  would  wager  that 
three-quarters  of  these  notebooks  contain  the  words,  Better  Organisa- 
tion !  .  .  .  Fichte  and  Hegel  nod  approval  from  the  walls.  The 
German  after  the  war  will  be  a  servant  of  the  State  as  never  before 
in  his  daily  work.  His  ideal  is  and  remains  Organisation,  not  random 
impulse  :  Reason,  not  a  blind  struggle  for  existence.  This  is  our 
freedom,  our  self-development.  It  is  with  this  that  we  shall  have 
our  great  period  in  history,  like  other  victorious  peoples  in  other 
times  with  other  arts  and  excellences.  It  is  our  period  that  is 
dawning,  now  that  English  Capitalism  has  reached  and  passed  its 
zenith,  and  for  this  our  period  we  have  been  prepared  by  the  joint 
work  of  Frederick  the  Great,  Kant,  Scharnhorst,  Siemens,  Krupp, 
Bismarck,  Bebel,  Legien,  Kirdorf  and  Ballin." 

How    do    we    in    Britain    stand    in    relation    to    this 
phenomenon,  and  what  have  we  to  learn  from  it,   and 
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in  particular,  how  does  it  stand  in  relation  to  the  traditions 
and  ideals  of  our  own  Labour  Movement  ? 


III.  PRINCIPLES  AND  IDEALS  OF  THE  BRITISH  LABOUR 
MOVEMENT. 

ENGLAND  is  the  oldest  of  the  industrial  countries. 
Her  inventors  and  manufacturers  were  the  pioneers  of 
modern  industrial  development  and  her  idealists  and 
reformers  were  the  pioneers  of  the  modern  Labour  Move- 
ment. She  has  the  oldest  industrial  tradition  and  the 
oldest,  most  highly  skilled,  and  most  firmly  rooted  working 
class.  To  the  dweller  in  a  Cathedral  city  or  a  county 
town  in  the  south  of  England,  cities  like  Manchester  and 
Birmingham,  and  still  more  Huddersfield  and  Rochdale 
and  Stoke-on-Trent  may  seem  crude  and  raw  and  modern  ; 
but  compared  with  Essen  and  Elberfeld  and  Chemnitz, 
as  with  Kansas  City  and  Pittsburg,  they  are  stable  and 
venerable  communities.  They  have  long  since  passed 
through  their  industrial  revolution  and  settled  down. 
Changes  in  machinery  and  organisation  there  must  always 
be,  but  the  tingling  excitement  that  thrills  through  our 
German  author's  pages,  springing  from  a  sense  of  new 
worlds  just  discovered,  with  immeasurable  reactions  upon 
human  life  and  association,  has  long  since  passed  away. 
The  mental  experience  that  England  passed  through 
between  1780  and  1840  and  France,  in  a  lesser  degree, 
under  Louis  Philippe  and  Napoleon  III.,  Germany  is 
passing  through  under  William  II.,  and  is  inviting  Austria- 
Hungary  and  the  Balkans  to  enjoy  under  her  aegis  in  the 
coming  generation.  British  readers  may  be  excused, 
therefore,  for  detecting,  beneath  all  the  pomp  of  German 
verbiage  and  all  the  undeniable  record  of  German  achieve- 
ment, something  a  little  naive  and  mediaeval  and  almost 
child-like  in  their  general  outlook.  The  British  workmen, 
too,  once  worshipped  Reason  with  a  capital  "  R  "  in  the 
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pages  of  Tom  Paine,  and  set  all  his  hopes,  with  Robert 
Owen,  on  the  Principle  of  Association.  But  he  has  learnt 
much  and  suffered  much  since  that  first  schoolboy  flush 
of  idealism,  and  more  especially  he  has  learnt,  in  his  social 
ideas  and  projects  of  organisation,  to  keep  his  feet  firmly 
fixed  upon  the  ground  of  experience  and  common  sense. 
He  does  not,  like  the  German,  worship  Organisation  as 
an  ideal,  but  prefers  to  refer  new  ideas  to  a  rough  standard 
of  human  values  which  he  has  worked  out  for  himself, 
and  to  ask  what  effect  they  would  have  on  life  as  he  knows 
it  at  present  and  as,  in  his  moments  of  insight  and  inspira- 
tion, he  thinks  it  may  yet  become. 

The  modern  British  Labour  Movement  originated  in 
1792  with  the  foundation  of  the  London  Corresponding 
Society  by  Thomas  Hardy,  a  shoemaker's  assistant  from 
Stirling.  During  the  five  generations  that  have  since 
elapsed  it  can  claim  to  have  led  the  way  for  the  world 
both  in  ideas  and  achievements.  "  The  working  class," 
the  writer  once  heard  a  Russian  exile  declare  to  an  audience 
of  American  working  men,  "  the  working  class,  comrades, 
has  four  legs,  and  unless  it  has  all  four  at  once  it  cannot 
stand  upright.  These  four  are  the  Trade  Union,  the 
Co-operative  Movement,  the  Political  Movement,  and 
Education.  We  in  Russia  have  had  the  last  without  any 
of  the  others,  and  what  good  has  it  done  us  ?  *  Here, 
in  America,  where  the  working  class  is  free,  there  is  no 
Co-operative  Movement,  and  the  Political  Movement  is 
slow  to  come  to  birth.  England  has  had  the  first  two  for 
many  generations,  she  has  the  third  in  the  Political  Labour 
Party,  and  now  she  is  growing  the  fourth  in  the  Workers' 
Educational  Association."  In  truth,  the  outstanding  events 
in  working-class  development  throughout  the  world  during 
the  last  century  were  all  due  to  British  initiative.  Trade 
Unionism,  Co-operation,  Mutual  Insurance,  Socialism, 
Factory  legislation,  working-class  political  organisation, 

1  The  reference  was  to  the  Revolutionary  educational  movement  of  the 
mid-nineteenth  century,  which  was  carried  on  largely  by  university  students. 
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all  originated  in  this  country.  Just  as  our  scientists  and 
manufacturers  and  merchants  and  bankers  invented  the 
steam-engine,  the  spinning  jenny,  the  limited  company, 
and  the  cheque-book,  so  our  workmen  both  at  home  and 
in  the  Dominions  have  been  feeling  their  way  through 
many  failures,  as  all  inventors  do,  towards  stable  and 
satisfactory  ways  of  harmonising  modern  industrial  life, 
in  all  its  ruthlessness,  with  individual  security,  political 
freedom,  and  social  well-being. 

Yet,  though  the  British  Labour  Movement,  in  the 
widest  sense  of  the  words,  has  been  a  model  for  the  world, 
it  has  retained  certain  characteristics  of  its  own  which 
mark  it  out  from  parallel  movements  in  other  countries. 
"  Economic  conditions,"  says  one  of  the  profoundest  of 
our  living  historians,*  "  will  not  of  themselves  produce 
a  Trade  Union  nor  religious  convictions  a  church.  .  .  . 
There  is  nothing  in  which  the  different  races  of  mankind 
and  the  separate  branches  of  these  races  differ  so  much  as 
in  their  aptitude  for  free  association,  and  in  the  forms 
which  that  aptitude  takes.  It  is  a  divergence  not  so  much 
of  religious  convictions  as  of  social  characteristics  which 
makes  the  Christian  Church  such  a  different  institution 
in  Germany  and  in  England,  in  Scotland  and  in  South 
Africa."  The  Socialist  Movement  in  the  various  forms 
of  its  appeal  and  propaganda,  as  adapted  to  different 
countries  in  which  it  works,  would  have  been  an  equally 
apt  illustration.  "  Social  character  of  this  kind,"  Professor 
Unwin  continues,  "  must  not  be  thought  of  as  innate  and  as 
springing  up  spontaneously  in  each  fresh  generation.  To 
a  large  extent  it  is  transmitted  through  conscious  imitation 
of  the  older  generation  by  the  younger,  of  the  class  which 
has  achieved  organisation  by  that  which  has  not."  There 
are  few  countries  in  which  this  process  of  social  imitation 
works  more  strongly  than  in  England  or  in  which,  as  a 
result,  a  sense  of  social  continuity  and  the  force  of  tradition 

*  Industrial  Organisation   in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  by 
George  Unwin,  p.  8. 
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are  more  marked.  Two  characteristics  of  that  tradition 
must  be  mentioned  here  :  for  they  are  essential  to  an 
understanding  of  the  inner  spirit  of  the  Labour  Move- 
ment. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Labour  Movement  in  this  country 
has  always  set  before  itself  a  moral  and  social  ideal.  It 
has  never  conceived  of  itself  as  engaged  simply  in  a  struggle 
for  ascendancy,  and  for  the  material  fruits  which  ascendancy 
would  bring  with  it.  It  has  never  preached  the  doctrine 
of  the  class-struggle  in  the  way  in  which  many  Continental 
Socialists  have  preached  it,  and  as  the  struggle  between 
nations  and  "  cultures  "  is  being  preached  in  Germany 
to-day.  The  thinkers  and  writers  and  speakers  who  have 
been  influential  in  the  British  movement  have  almost 
all  been  moralists — that  is,  men  interested  in  human  nature 
and  in  the  betterment  of  human  life  rather  than  in  the 
promotion  of  outward  forms  of  equality  or  the  working 
out  of  tidy  and  logical  methods  of  organisation.  Tom 
Paine  and  Cobbett  and  Robert  Owen,  the  early  Chartists 
and  Co-operators,  Carlyle  and  Ruskin,  Arnold  Toynbee, 
and  William  Morris,  Keir  Hardie  and  Robert  Blatchford 
of  the  Clarion,  they  have  all,  like  their  earliest  predecessor 
John  Ball  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  Levellers  in 
the  seventeenth,  been  prophets  and  preachers  rather  than 
economists  or  devotees  of  "  organisation."  Even  when, 
like  Robert  Owen,  they  set  their  whole  hope  in  "  a  New 
View  of  Society,"  they  did  so  with  a  clear  and  definite 
moral  end,  and  the  opening  page  of  Owen's  collected 
writings,  not  unlike  Naumann  in  its  naivete,  may  serve 
to  mark  the  contrast  between  the  spirit  of  the  two 
men  and  their  countries.  "  These  uniting!"  he  says,  in 
a  statement  printed  in  capital  letters,  "  are  intended, 
to  effect  an  entire  Revolution  in  the  spirit,  mind,  manners, 
habits,  and  conduct  of  the  human  race  ;  .  .  .  .  a  Revolu- 
tion which  will  destroy  every  ignorant  selfish  feeling,  will 
unite  man  to  man  and  will  then  harmonise  all  to  Nature 
and  God,  making  the  Globe  an  ever-improving  earthly 
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Paradise,  which  is  now  evidently  the  intention  of  our 
Creator" 

This  characteristic  of  the  British  movement  is  due 
partly  to  the  close  connection  which  has  always  existed — 
even  in  the  time  of  Tom  Paine  and  Shelley — between  the 
Labour  Movement  and  the  religious  spirit,  and  especially 
to  its  contact  with  Nonconformity.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  point  of  difference  between  the  British  and 
Continental  movements,  for  if  there  is  one  thing  more 
difficult  than  another  to  explain  to  an  intelligent  foreigner 
it  is  Nonconformity.  No  one  who  only  knew  the  British 
Labour  Movement  from  outside  and  from  its  journals 
could  realise  how  many  and  intimate  are  its  connections 
with  religion  and  to  how  large  an  extent  it  is  the  legiti- 
mate descendant,  adapted  to  altered  circumstances,  of 
the  old  Puritan  spirit.  "  You  jeer  at  the  name 
Leveller,"  wrote  Winstanley  in  1649.  "  I  tell  you  Jesus 
is  the  head  Leveller."  "  To  none  in  my  peculiar  mental 
make-up,"  wrote  Blatchford  in  his  burning  chapter  in 
Merrie  England  on  "  the  self-made  man,"  "  am  I  more 
indebted  than  to  Jesus  Christ.  .  .  .  His  will  expressly 
bids  me  treat  all  men  as  brothers.  And  to  the  extent 
of  my  indebtedness  to  Christ  am  I  bound  to  pay  all  men 
his  heirs."  In  its  hatred  of  oppression  and  injustice ; 
in  its  unexpected  outbursts  of  sentiment  (as  in  its  spas- 
modic interest  in  the  problems  of  native  races  or  foreign 
affairs) ;  in  its  tenacity  and  grit  and  patience ;  in  its  power 
of  self-deception  which  its  enemies  like  to  call  cant ;  above 
all  in  its  native  manliness  and  its  healthy  and  never-failing 
idealism,  the  spirit  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  still 
alive  amongst  us.  It  was  Cromwell  who  used  the  power 
of  England  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  the  oppressed  moun- 
taineers of  Savoy.  It  was  his  spiritual  descendants  who 
understood  in  a  flash  the  meaning  of  the  invasion  of 
Belgium. 

This  leads  us  on  to  the  second  great  distinguishing 
mark  of  the  British  movement — the  stress  it  has  always 
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laid  on  the  importance  of  personal  independence.  "  York- 
shire people,"  remarks  Charlotte  Bronte,*  who  knew  them 
well,  "  are  as  yielding  to  persuasion  as  they  are  stubborn 
against  compulsion,"  adding,  in  Victorian  idiom,  that 
"  taken  as  they  ought  to  be,"  they  are  "  ladies  and  gentle- 
men every  inch  of  them."  The  remark  applies  far  beyond 
the  bounds  of  her  own  West  Riding.  It  is,  indeed,  one 
of  the  keynotes  of  English  working-class  history  from  the 
days  of  John  Ball  and  the  Peasants'  Revolt  onward.  To 
the  British  workman  freedom  has  never  meant  "  perfect 
service  "  or  "  self-realisation  "  or  "  organisation  "  or 
anything  else  so  metaphysical.  It  has  always  meant  the 
sense  of  being  personally  and  individually  free,  or,  as  a 
recent  psychological  writer  has  put  it,  a  sense  of  "  the 
continuous  possibility  of  initiative."  The  British  workman 
would  rather  "  feel  free  "  than  be  a  part  of  the  most 
efficient  "  organism  "  in  the  world.  This  does  not  mean 
that  he  prefers  anarchy  to  obedience  or  license  to  govern- 
ment. Our  political  and  industrial  record  is  the  best 
answer  on  that  point.  But  it  does  mean  that  the  British 
workman  has  a  rooted  objection,  which  no  amount  of 
argument  will  remove,  to  institutions  and  forms  of  organi- 
sation which  in  Naumann's  phrase,  "  deny  and  do  violence 
to  humanity."  He  dislikes  the  feeling  of  being  a  cog  in  a 
machine  :  he  rebels  against  "  impersonal  economic  guid- 
ance "  :  he  objects  to  becoming  a  standardised  human 
unit ;  and  where  he  suspects  standardisation  and  mechanical 
uniformity  and  the  pressure  of  a  soul-destroying  discipline 
or  organisation  his  soul  is  instinctively  in  revolt.  One 
need  not  search  far  for  illustrations  of  this  deep-lying 
truth.  It  accounts  for  a  number  of  phenomena  which 
must  be  a  puzzle  to  Continental  observers — for  the  tradi- 
tional abhorrence  of  the  workhouse  and  the  equally  deep- 
rooted  dislike  of  the  benevolent  feudalism  of  "  model 
employers  "  and  "  model  landlords,"  for  the  essentially 
voluntary  character  of  British  Trade  Unionism,  in  spite 
•  Shirley,  Chapter  XX. 
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of  the  obvious  advantages  of  using  the  law  to  make  them 
"  black-leg  "  proof,  for  the  reluctance  to  submit  to  com- 
pulsory arbitration  and  compulsory  military  service,  for 
the  distrust  of  Government  interference  even  when 
accompanied  (as  in  the  Insurance  Act)  by  the  best  inten- 
tions, for  the  chaotic  growth  and  easy-going  methods  of 
Trade  Union  organisation,  the  dislike  of  centralisation 
with  its  consequent  loss  of  personal  touch  and  the  slow- 
ness in  adopting  schemes  of  amalgamation,*  above  all, 
for  the  steady  increase  in  the  feeling  that  the  real  problem 
before  the  working  class  is  that  of  counteracting  the 
dehumanising  tendencies  of  modern  large-scale  production 
by  securing  for  the  workers  a  greater  share  in  the  control 
of  the  conditions  under  which  they  labour. 

All  this  amounts  to  little  more  than  saying  that  the 
British  Labour  Movement  is  not  French  or  German 
or  American,  but  British.  It  has  grown  out  of  the  British 
character,  like  the  British  Commonwealth,  and  reflects 
that  character  both  in  its  strength  and  in  its  weakness. 
It  is  as  different  from  the  German  movement  as  a  British 
Colony  from  a  German  Colony.  It  is,  in  fact,  intensely 
national.  The  rich  are  often  national  in  their  sentiments 
but  cosmopolitan  in  their  mode  of  life  :  the  poor,  by  neces- 
sity, are  national  in  both. 

But  the  British  Labour  Movement  is  far  more  national 
than  either  the  German  or  the  American,  for,  unlike  them, 
it  has  its  roots  in  a  historic  past.  There  is  little  of  the 
traditional  Germany  to  be  seen  in  the  organised  "  Central 
European  "  of  to-day.  "  Entry  into  the  Central  European 
economy," says  Naumann,  "is  a  soul-transforming  decision," 
just  as,  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  immigrants  who 
pass  the  Statue  of  Liberty  every  year,  entry  into  the 
United  States  means  an  irrevocable  break  with  their  Old 

*  There  are  about  4,000,000  Trade  Unionists  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
divided  between  1,135  separate  Unions,  whereas  the  main  division  of  the 
German  Labour  Movement — that  affiliated  to  the  Social  Democratic  Party — 
numbered  in  1913  about  2,500,000  members,  divided  between  only 
forty-eight  separate  Unions. 
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World  past.  The  German  workman,  like  the  American, 
is  first  and  foremost  an  "  economic  man."  It  is  not 
nationality  but  the  economic  machine,  which  knows 
nothing  of  nations  and  persons,  that  has  set  the  distinctive 
mark,  which  we  know  so  well,  on  their  souls  and  faces. 
The  true  national  quality  is  underneath,  submerged 
and  forgotten,  "  hustled  "  or  "  organised  "  out  of  con- 
sciousness. Just  as  behind  the  cold,  set,  expressionless 
features  of  the  German  under  his  helmet  there  lurks  a 
reminiscence  at  moments  of  the  good-natured  senti- 
mental "  dear,  stupid  Germans  "  of  the  days  of  Queen 
Victoria,  so  the  face  of  the  typical  American  "  hustler  " 
is  as  a  mask  behind  which  one  can  detect  Puritan  England 
or  Ireland  or  Bohemia  or  Italy  or  Jewry  or  whatever  his 
spiritual  heritage  may  happen  to  be. 

It  is  because  Germany  and  the  United  States  have  cut 
themselves  off  from  the  past  in  their  industrial  develop- 
ment that  their  efficiency  seems  to  us  so  sinister  and  imper- 
sonal in  its  manifestations.  They  have  a  tabula  rasa  to 
work  on,  and  we  feel  as  if  they  could  make  of  it  what 
they  will ;  they  have  sloughed  off  the  old  world  with  its 
limitations  and  deficiencies  and  weaknesses.  But  we  may 
easily  forget  they  have  sloughed  off  with  it  great  elements 
of  strength  and  idealism  also.  Their  choice  of  efficiency 
against  tradition  is  not  pure  gain,  nor  is  ours  pure  weak- 
ness. Be  that  as  it  may,  we  have  made  our  choice.  It  is 
made  for  us  by  our  national  history,  which  has  given  us 
the  character  we  have  to-day.  We  cannot  standardise 
or  Prussianise  our  workers.  We  cannot  submit  them  to 
the  industrial  conscription  (Arbeitsmilitarismus)  of  Germany 
or  the  "  scientific  management  "  of  America.  Our  em- 
ployers and  government  officials  are  too  tolerant  and 
our  workmen  are  too  independent.  The  masters  are  not 
cold-blooded  enough  and  the  men  too  little  submissive. 
All  parties,  in  short,  are  too  British.  "  Scientific  managers," 
says  a  recent  American  investigator,  "  by  the  very  nature 
of  their  occupations  and  experiences,  cannot  approach 
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any  real  comprehension  of  the  peculiar  conditions  and 
relations  that  create  the  aims,  attitudes,  problems,  stan- 
dards, and  ideals  of  the  workers."  *  Our  captains  of  in- 
dustry cannot  so  ignore  human  nature,  nor  would  the 
British  workman  put  up  with  it  if  they  did. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  do  in  view  of  our  admitted  defi- 
ciencies ?  How  are  we  to  meet  the  world  after  the  war — 
the  ruthless,  efficient,  organised,  large-scale  world  in  which 
the  Germans  have  set  the  pace  ?  Our  duty  is  clear.  It 
is  frankly  to  set  up  our  industrial  ideal  and  our  system  of 
life  against  theirs.  Not  to  bow  down  in  blind  adoration 
before  the  demigods  of  efficiency  and  the  latest  exponents 
of  divine  right,  but  to  use  our  own  talents,  and  to  bring 
forth  out  of  our  national  treasurehouse  things  both  old 
and  new.  To  repair,  to  correct,  to  improve,  to  build 
up,  but  always  in  the  light  of  our  own  tradition,  which  has 
made  us  what  we  are.  To  maintain  and  deepen  and  justify 
our  faith  in  the  unity  of  the  spirit  of  man.  To  preserve 
and  extend  that  inner  flow  and  connection  between  the 
soul  and  the  intellect,  between  knowledge  and  virtue, 
which,  by  sweetening  the  mind  and  purifying  the  purpose 
of  the  brain  worker  and  blessing  the  manual  worker  with  a 
deep  wisdom  of  his  own,  enables  each  to  supplement  the 
other  and  draws  both  within  the  circle  of  a  common 
humanity.  To  believe  that  since  men  are  men  and  not 
gods  or  machines,  an  organisation  so  ordered  and  so  manned 
as  the  German  must  ultimately  fail  through  the  human 
limitations  of  its  directors  and  the  moral  atrophy  of  the 
slaves  who  man  it.  Not  to  concentrate  power  and  initia- 
tive into  the  heads  of  a  few  experts  but  to  diffuse  respon- 
sibility as  widely  as  possible  amongst  a  community  of 
free  men.  "  Heroes  and  great  men,"  wrote  a  great 
Russian  writer  recently,!  "  are  to  be  found  everywhere, 

*  Scientific  Management  and  Labour.  By  R.  F.  Hoxie.  New  York, 
1915.  Page  120. 

f  God  Save  England,  by  Leonard  AndreiefT :  limes  Literary  Supplement. 
March  2,  1916. 
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in  Germany  as  well  as  in  England,  but  no  other  country 
can  boast  so  extraordinarily  good  a  type  of  average 
man  as  England.  .  .  .  No  other  literature  has  given 
us  such  an  attractive,  lovable  and,  above  all,  familiar 
type  of  the  average  person.  I  look  at  the  Englishmen 
of  Kipling  and  of  Dickens  with  the  greatest  reverence 
and  affection,  and  I  shake  them  by  their  strong  reluctant 
hands."  Let  us  take  courage  by  seeing  ourselves  as  our 
best  friends  see  us.  The  stuff  of  which  our  writers  made 
their  heroes  is  still  with  us.  We  are  still,  what  Andreieff 
calls  us,  before  all  else  "  a  nation  of  men,"  and  not  in 
machinery  nor  in  experts  but  in  the  character  of  the  average 
man  lies  our  salvation. 


IV.  INDUSTRIAL  POLICY  AFTER  THE  WAR. 

N  what  direction,  if  not  to  Germany,  are  we  to  look 
for  the  changes  that,  as  is  generally  admitted,  are 
necessary  in  our  social  economy  ? 

This  is  not  the  place  to  outline  a  programme  in  detail, 
but  a  few  suggestions  must  be  added  in  order  to  indicate 
the  bearings  of  the  foregoing  remarks.  Only  strictly 
Labour  problems  will  be  touched  on  :  nothing  can  be  said 
about  other  matters,  such  as  education  and  housing,  which, 
though  of  predominant  interest  to  the  working  class,  are 
not  industrial  problems  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term. 

The  British  working  class  is  divided,  and  somewhat 
sharply  divided,  into  two  sections.  Out  of  some 
15,000,000  manual  workers,  male  and  female,  4,000,000 
are  organised  into  Trade  Unions,  and  the  remaining 
11,000,000  are  unorganised.  It  is  this  latter  class  which 
has  the  most  pressing  claim  on  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment :  for  it  consists  of  men  and  women  who  are,  for  the 
most  part,  not  in  a  position  to  overcome  their  difficulties 
without  the  aid  of  the  State. 

It    is    this    miscellaneous,    unorganised    working-class 
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population,  in  town  and  country,  both  in  the  army  and 
at  home,  which  has  been  most  affected  in  its  ideas  and 
demands  by  the  war.  These  are  the  men  and  women 
who  form  the  material  of  Mr.  Rowntree's  and  Professor 
Bowley's  appalling  statistics  of  "  primary  poverty "  ; 
these  are  the  "  12,000,000  always  on  the  verge  of  starva 
tion,"  of  whom  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  used 
to  remind  us.  The  lower  stratum  of  this  section  of 
the  population  presents,  or  presented  before  the  war, 
a  spectacle  of  helplessness  and  wretchedness  unique 
in  the  industrial  life  of  the  modern  world.  They  are 
the  wreckage  of  five  generations  of  the  modern  indus- 
trial system.  "  It  is  hardly  disputable,"  says  a  recent 
writer,*  in  words  which  observers  from  the  Continent 
and  America  have  often  endorsed,  "  that  millions  of  electors 
in  the  greater  British  cities  have  reached  a  point  of  personal 
decadence — physical,  mental,  and  moral — to  which  no 
Continental  country  furnishes  a  parallel  on  any  comparable 
scale."  This  is  the  other  side  of  the  medal — the  converse 
to  the  self-help  and  personal  independence  of  the  organised 
Labour  Movement.  Just  as  our  bes^  is  the  best  in  the 
world,  so  our  worst  is  among  the  worst.  Those  who 
wish  to  live  in  imagination  through  the  daily  round  of  the 
unorganised  worker  and  the  casual  labourer,  to  share  its 
racking  anxieties,  its  bitter  humiliations,  its  joyless  excite- 
ments, should  turn  from  statistics  and  sociological  generali- 
sations to  the  poignant  self-revelation  of  one  of  their  own 
members.  The  Ragged-Trousered  Philanthropists^  by 
Robert  Tressall,  house-painter  and  sign-writer,  is  not 
only  a  precise  and  careful  record,  written  with  a  realism 
and  a  firmness  of  touch  that  are  almost  French,  of  a  certain 
section  of  working-class  life,  but  it  also  enables  the  thinking 
reader  to  form  some  conception  of  the  immense  revolu- 
tion which  the  war  must  have  caused  in  thousands  of  work- 
ing class  minds  and  households. 

*  Ensor,  R.  C.  K.    Modern  Socialism,  p.  xlvii. 
t  Grant  Richards,  1913. 
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For  to  this  section  of  the  population  the  war  is  the 
beginning  of  a  new  life.  It  has  broken  the  crust  of  imme- 
morial custom.  It  has  given  them  what  they  lacked  before : 
a  horizon.  It  has  brought  comparative  plenty  in  many 
cases  where  before  there  was  perpetual  want.  It  has 
brought  health  where  before  there  was  perpetual  lassitude. 
It  has  brought  hope  where  before  there  was  dull  despair. 
For  such  as  these  there  can  be  no  relapse  into  the  old 
morass.  It  remains  for  the  State  by  deliberate  action  to 
fortify  this  new  sense  of  hopefulness  and  self-respect. 
A  bold  extension  of  the  Trade  Boards  Act  to  large  new 
classes  of  workers  both  in  town  and  country,  coupled  with 
the  assertion,  on  Australian  lines,  of  the  principle  of  the 
living  wage,  would  seem  to  be  one  natural  way  of  coping 
with  this  inevitably  pressing  problem.* 

Passing  from  the  unorganised  to  the  organised  workers, 
perhaps  the  clearest  need  is  for  internal  changes  in  the 
Trade  Union  movement  as  a  whole  and  in  the  separate 
Unions,  which  shall  make  the  industrial  democracy  and 
responsible  Government  of  the  working  class  more  of  a 
reality.  Constitutional  reorganisation  and  a  closer  touch 
between  the  leaders  and  the  rank  and  file  is  urgently 
required.  The  Trade  Union  Movement  is  built  up  on 
the  same  principles  as  political  democracy.  It  aims  at 
introducing,  so  far  as  possible,  into  industrial  life  the 
principles  of  free  and  responsible  government.  Yet  it 


*  What  constitutes  a  minimum  living  wage  was  laid  down  in  connection 
with  the  Federal  Act  by  Mr.  Justice  Higgins  in  the  Federal  Arbitration 
Court  of  Australia  on  November  8,  1907,  in  the  following  terms,  quoted  in 
the  British  report  on  the  Australian  system,  Cd.  4167,  p.  217  :  "  If  '  A  ' 
lets  '  B  '  have  the  use  of  his  horses,  on  the  terms  that  he  gives  them  fair 
and  reasonable  treatment,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  '  B's  '  duty  to  give  them 
proper  food  and  water  and  such  shelter  and  rest  as  they  need ;  and,  as 
wages  are  the  means  of  obtaining  commodities,  surely  the  State,  in  stipu- 
lating for  fair  and  reasonable  remuneration  for  the  employees,  means  that 
the  wages  shall  be  sufficient  to  provide  these  things,  and  clothing,  and  a 
condition  of  frugal  comfort  estimated  by  current  human  needs."  The 
British  Trade  Boards  are  not  at  present  guided  in  their  determinations  of 
minimum  rates  by  the  principle  of  the  living  wage. 
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has  not  yet  succeeded  in  securing  full  acceptance  for  those 
principles  even  among  the  ranks  of  its  own  members, 
among  whom  there  has  been  an  increasing  tendency  in 
recent  years  to  substitute  Prussian  for  British  models  ol 
policy  and  action.  An  article,  signed  Rob  Roy,  in  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Glasgow  Forward  of  April  8  puts  the 
case  with  great  clearness  : 

The  members  of  a  Trade  Union  frame  a  constitution,  enact  rules, 
elect  officials  to  administer  their  affairs  and  enforce  their  rules. 
When  the  strain  comes,  they  throw  their  rules  and  their  leaders 
overboard.  If  that  sort  of  strain  comes  often,  Trade  Unionism  may 
order  its  coffin.  That  is  Anarchy,  not  organisation.  "  Our  only 
hope  lay  in  drastic  action  by  ourselves"  I  regret  to  say  it,  but  the 
last  words  seem  to  me  to  bear  their  own  condemnation.  If  every 
group  is  to  take  drastic  action  when  its  grievance  is  not  remedied  at 
once,  and  according  to  its  wishes,  then  Trade  Union  brothers  may 
write  "  Ichabod  "  on  their  offices.  If  a  group  has  a  good  case  it 
can  surely  rely  on  convincing  its  own  officials  of  the  justice  of  the 
case.  Should  that  process  fail,  the  appeal  to  all  fellow-members  is 
still  open  to  it.  If  the  common  sense  of  all  refuses  to  be  convinced, 
then  the  group  must  put  its  case  better,  or  acknowledge  that  that 
case  is  so  weak  as  to  be  unconvincing.  Industrial  Democracy  can't 
justify  itself  on  Anarchist  principles.  An  instinctive  appeal  to  violence, 
a  la  Sorel,  is  a  denial  of  Democracy — industrial  and  otherwise. 

But  I  am  told  the  men  distrust  their  official  leaders.  Who  elected 
the  leaders  ?  To  take  the  measure  of  a  man's  ability  and  character, 
after  years  of  observation,  is  a  comparatively  easy  task  for  the  human 
mind.  On  the  whole  the  Trade  Unions  choose  well.  They  may 
miss  a  genius,  but  they  keep  out  rank  incompetents.  Prestige  of 
birth  and  connection  or  inherited  privilege  doesn't  count  with  them, 
and  by  so  much  they  are  better  in  their  methods  than,  let  us  say,  a 
good  many  established  European  institutions,  which  shall  be  name- 
less. Trade  Union  officials  may  be  all  that  impatient  and  insurgent 
minorities  call  them.  Will  those  minorities  devise  better  methods 
of  getting  the  right  man  into  the  right  place  ?  If  they  can't — and 
they  have  never  shown  how — will  they  accept  the  disagreeable  and 
slow  compulsion  of  the  appeal  to  reason  ?  They  have  a  free  field 
and  no  favour.  They  can  bring  the  majority  round  to  their  way  of 
thinking,  or  they  can  adopt  the  Prussian  method  of  imposing  their 
will  on  the  plea  of  necessity  and  force.  Prussianism  crops  up  in 
queer  ways  and  queer  quarters — not  least  among  our  pacifist  friends, 
who  would  assume  all  the  privileges  of  Junkerdom  right  off  the  reel 
if  only  they  could. 
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This  spirit  will,  however,  not  be  exorcised  by  the 
mere  preaching  of  obedience.  It  has  partly  arisen  from 
inelastic  constitutional  methods  which  throw  too  little 
responsibility  and  initiative  upon  the  local  officials,  and 
partly  from  the  inevitable  disabilities  under  which  they 
suffer.  Under  the  existing  system  of  Trade  Union 
organisation,  by  which  the  local  officials  attend  to  their 
work  in  their  spare  time,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should 
have  an  adequate  sense  of  the  relation  between  central 
and  local  problems.  To  preserve  unity  and  continuity 
of  policy  without  atrophying  responsibility  among  the 
local  leaders  and  the  rank  and  file  is  the  problem  in  demo- 
cratic government  which  Trade  Unionism  has  to  solve. 

So  far   as   to  the  internal  organisation   of   the  Trade 
Union  movement.     But  for  what  is  that  organisation  to 
be  used  ?     The  war  may  well  prove  a  turning  point  in 
Trade  Union  policy  and  history.     When   Mr.  Tennant, 
on  February  8, 1915,  called  upon  the  Labour  leaders  to  help 
the  Government   and   employers   out   of  a   difficulty  by 
organising   the   forces   of  labour,"   he   was   creating   a 
far-reaching  precedent,  which  the  successive  subsequent 
consultations   of  representative  labour  bodies  have  con- 
firmed.    Difficulties    had    arisen    in    the    workshops    all 
over  the  country.     Whose  business  was  it  to  deal  with 
them  ?     On  the  old  theory  of  what  may  be  called  industrial 
autocracy  it  was  solely  the  business  of  the  "  master  "  to 
deal  with  "  his  men."     On  the  new  theory,  now  acknow- 
ledged almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  is  also  the  business 
of  the  leaders  of  the  industrial  democracy  to  which  the 
len  belong.    The  various  consultations  and  conferences 
that  have  taken  place  mark  the  devolving  of  a  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  industrial  work 
of  the  country  on  to  the  Trade  Unions  and  their  leaders. 
How  far  this  new  development  will  ultimately  go  no  one 
can  yet  say.     What  is  certain,  however,  is  that  this  accep- 
tance of  responsibility  by  Labour  is  in  the  straight  line  of 
the  British  political  and  industrial  tradition. 
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The  next  step  in  advance  seems  clearly  marked  out. 
It  is  the  extension  and  development  of  the  system  of 
Joint  Committees  which  the  war  has  brought  into  the 
foreground.  Joint  Committees,  both  local  and  central, 
of  employers  and  Trade  Union  leaders  have  existed  for 
some  years  in  most  of  the  leading  industries  ;  but  their 
functions  have  been  confined  to  the  discussion  and,  where 
possible,  the  settlement  of  disputes.  Even  before  the 
war,  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  in  an  interesting  pamphlet,  had 
suggested  their  extension  into  a  more  permanent  form  of 
organisation  with  enlarged  functions.  He  advocated  a 
scheme  of  "  reciprocal  recognition "  of  Trade  Unions 
by  employers  and  of  employers  by  Trade  Unions,  and  the 
establishment  in  this  connection  of  "  permanent  Joint 
Committees,  representing  masters  and  men,  for  consul- 
tative purposes."  These  Joint  Committees  should,  in 
his  view,  be  at  liberty  to  discuss  "  all  matters  of  mutual 
concern,"  amongst  which  he  especially  mentions  questions 
of  apprenticeship  and  juvenile  labour.* 

Mr.  Booth's  suggestion  of  "  reciprocal  recognition " 
raises  a  point  which  must  not  be  ignored.  When  matters 
affecting  a  trade  or  industry  as  a  whole  are  under  dis- 
cussion it  is  as  important  to  secure  the  collective  consent 
of  the  employers  as  that  of  the  men.  The  non-federated 
master  is  just  as  much  a  problem  as  the  non-Unionist  or 
"  rebel  "  group  of  workmen.  "  As  the  difficulties  in  the 
Docks  of  London  made  clear  only  two  years  ago,"  writes 
Professor  Ashley,  "  the  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
industrial  peace  are  not  only  the  extremists  on  the  Labour 
side,  but  also  the  employers  (often  comparatively  small 
employers)  who  refuse  to  be  bound  by  an  employers' 
agreement  to  which  they  were  not  individually  parties."  t 

Such  an  extension  of  the  functions  of  Joint  Committees 
as  Mr.  Booth  suggests  would  not  prevent  disputes  or  even 

*  Industrial  Unrest  and  Trade  Union  Policy,  pp.  24-25. 
f  The  Economic  Organisation    of  England :    an  Outline  History.     1914. 
Page  190. 
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strikes  ;  but  it  would  lead  to  a  state  of  feeling  which  would 
make  disputes  less  likely  to  occur,  and  easier  to  settle  when 
they  did  occur.  Such  Joint  Boards  would  have  the  great 
advantage  of  keeping  the  two  sides  in  constant  touch. 
If  set  up  not  only  nationally  but  locally  they  might  be  of 
very  great  help  in  questions  of  workshop  discipline  and 
supervision,  where  there  are  far  larger  economies  to  be 
made  than  is  generally  realised  in  the  avoidance  of  friction 
and  the  improvement  of  relations  between  the  two  parties. 
Friction  is  not  only  unpleasant :  it  is  expensive  :  it  reduces 
output  and  costs  money  in  supervision. 

There  is  another  more  important  duty  which  would 
fall  to  the  share  of  such  Joint  Boards.  They  would  have 
to  deal  with  the  difficult  questions  opened  up  by  the 
Government's  pledge  for  the  restoration  of  Trade  Union 
rules.  Trade  Union  regulations  are,  in  effect,  an 
endeavour  on  the  part  of  the  workers  to  control  the 
conditions  of  their  industrial  life.  They  deal  with  such 
questions  as  wages,  hours  of  labour,  overtime  and  Sunday 
work,  apprenticeship  and  method  of  entry  into  an  occupa- 
tion, the  kind  of  work  to  be  done  by  different  classes  of 
workers,  method  of  negotiation  with  employers,  and 
other  similar  matters.  In  other  words,  they  attempt  to 
substitute  for  the  supreme  and  autocratic  control  of  the 
employer  over  the  working  lives  of  his  employees  (which 
before  the  days  of  Trade  Unionism  and  the  awakening  of 
the  public  conscience  on  the  matter  led  to  grave  injury 
to  the  community)  a  greater  and  greater  degree  of  self- 
direction  by  the  organised  workers  themselves  through 
their  representatives.  But,  hitherto,  the  Trade  Unions 
have  had  no  place  in  the  administration  of  the  industrial 
society,  and  such  control  as  they  have  in  the  past  obtained 
has  been  exerted  from  without  and  not  from  within.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  character  and  scope  of 
Trade  Union  rules.  It  is,  however,  not  unlikely  that  the 
changes  brought  about  by  the  war  will  render  some  of  the 
more  important  of  them  inapplicable ;  in  which  case  the 
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nation  will  be  able  to  fulfil]  its  promise  only  by  offering  an 
alternative  solution. 

The  conditions  of  such  a  solution  would  naturally  form 
the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  joint  bodies  already  sug- 
gested. No  doubt  they  would  first  be  discussed  separately 
both  by  employers  and  by  labour  :  and  they  will  also  have 
formed  a  subject  of  careful  study,  conducted,  industry 
by  industry,  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  But  the 
final  adjustment  of  the  problem,  and  the  settlement  of 
the  conditions  under  which  the  nation  is  to  be  launched 
on  its  work  of  industrial  reconstruction,  can  only  be  reached 
at  a  series  of  national  conferences  at  which  both  sides  are 
represented.  It  will  be  for  the  Government  to  convoke 
such  conferences  and  to  have  its  own  schemes  ;  but  only 
through  an  agreement  of  the  representatives  of  the  two 
parties  can  they  be  carried  into  execution  and  the  nation 
be  saved  from  drifting  back  into  the  precarious  condition 
of  "  armed  peace  "  which  characterised  British  industrial 
life  before  the  war. 

There  is  no  space  here  to  develop  these  suggestions 
further  :  to  indicate  them  is  enough  to  show  that  there  is 
a  British  alternative  to  Prussian  methods  of  industrial 
regulation  :  that  the  adaptation  to  industrial  life  of  the 
spirit  and  principles  of  our  political  institutions  is  judged 
by  cool  heads  to  be  practicable  :  and  that  it  is  likely  to 
develop,  as  British  inventions  do.  through  being  tested  by 
piece-meal  experiments  adapted  to  the  peculiar  conditions 
in  each  particular  case.  "  Society  is  feeling  the  way,"  to 
quote  Professor  Ashley  again,  "  with  painful  steps  towards  a 
corporate  organisation  of  industry  on  the  side  alike  of 
employer  and  employed  :  to  be  then  more  harmoniously, 
let  us  hope,  associated  together — with  the  State  alert 
and  intelligent  in  the  background  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  community."  It  should  be  the  privilege  of  Britain 
to  base  that  new  corporate  association  on  those  principles 
which,  as  embodied  in  political  institutions,  we  and  our 
Allies  are  pledged  to  uphold.  For,  in  the  industrial 
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field,  as  in  the  political,  there  is  a  clear  conflict  of  spirit 
and  principles  between  Prussianism  and  the  Commonwealth : 
and  we  shall  be  false  to  ourselves  and  to  posterity  did  we 
not  strive,  without  haste  yet  without  rest,  to  apply  to  our 
own  domestic  problems  those  very  ideals,  home-grown  and 
familiar,  yet  sufficing,  which  our  dead  have  entrusted  to 
our  keeping. 
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"  TT  is  assuredly  no  small  thing,"  wrote  Dr.  Helfferich, 
A  the  present  German  Finance  Minister,  a  few  years  ago, 
when  speaking  of  recent  German  progress  in  wealth, 
"  when  the  perfection  of  technical  equipment  and  the 
improvement  of  organisation  and  economic  labour  lift 
millions  out  of  material  misery  to  a  manner  of  life  satisfying 
to  themselves  and  worthy  of  human  beings.  But  it  is 
infinitely  more  when  the  productivity  of  labour  thus  en- 
hanced opens  to  millions  and  millions  the  door  to  the 
highest  values  of  life." 

The  spiritual  values  of  life  to  which  Dr.  Helfferich  refers 
in  the  last  quoted  words  transcend  the  economic.  Man 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone.  The  unrest  in  the  industrial 
world  to-day  has  not  its  roots  solely  in  poverty  and  want. 
There  is  something  deeper  still  at  work.  The  wage-earners 
are  filled  with  a  vague  but  profound  sentiment  that  the 
industrial  system,  as  it  is  now,  denies  to  them  the  liberties, 
opportunities  and  responsibilities  of  free  men.  Into  these 
questions,  the  most  difficult  of  to-day's  problems,  the 
following  pages  do  not  pretend  to  enter.  They  are  limited 
to  a  consideration  of  certain  economic  lessons  which  a 
study  of  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth  forces 
upon  us.  These  cannot  be  ignored.  The  spiritual  values 
of  life  cannot  \  be  separated  wholly  from  the  economic. 
Misery,  want  and  grinding  toil  are  not  the  soil  in  which 
the  highest  human  qualities  can  develop.  Many  social 
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problems  could  be  solved  by  more  efficient  production  and 
the  better  distribution  of  the  national  wealth. 

The  war  has  revealed  how  greatly  the  strength  of  a 
nation  depends  on  its  industrial  and  commercial  power, 
and  already  we  feel  instinctively  the  immense  effort  which 
every  belligerent  nation  will  put  forward  when  peace 
arrives  to  be  the  first  to  re-establish  on  firm  foundations  its 
economic  structure  and  to  outstrip  its  competitors  in 
production  and  in  trade. 

Beyond  any  question  the  most  powerful  influence 
necessary  to  the  rebuilding  of  our  economic  strength  is  the 
harmonious  co-operation  of  capital  and  labour  and  enter- 
prise. Yet  we  are  told  that  after  the  war  the  "  class  " 
warfare  between  them  will  be  continued  with  redoubled 
vigour.  That  can  but  mean  that  output  will  be  restricted, 
capital  driven  from  the  country,  employment  reduced  and 
wages  lowered. 

It  may  be  broadly  asserted  that  the  chief  cause  of  unrest 
on  the  economic  side  is  that  the  wage-earning  classes  do 
not  get  their  fair  share  of  the  national  income  or  national 
dividend,  corresponding  to  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  they 
have  to  make.  The  wage-earning  classes  point  to  the 
immense  wealth  of  the  country,  to  the  abounding  prosperity 
of  recent  years  of  the  upper  classes,  to  the  growth  of  luxury. 
Yet  all  this  wealth  and  luxury  exist  side  by  side  with  a 
vast  mass  of  poverty,  with  the  existence  of  millions  of  our 
people  below  the  "  primary  poverty  line,"  unable  or  hardly 
able  to  earn  sufficient  to  maintain  a  decent  and  healthy 
life  for  themselves  and  their  children. 

Certain  statistical  enquiries  have  been  made  of  recent 
years  into  the  distribution  of  the  national  dividend  which 
throw  much  light  on  this  situation.  Professors  Edgeworth, 
Carman  and  Bowley,  for  instance,  have  divided  the  "  occu- 
pied "  population  over  the  age  of  ten  into  three  groups  : 
first  of  all,  the  wage-earners,  male  and  female,  who  are 
estimated  to  have  numbered  in  1909  15,300,000  ;  secondly, 
an  "  intermediate  "  class,  not  wage-earners,  and  yet  not 
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income-tax  payers — i.e.,  a  class  whose  individual  earnings 
were  in  all  cases  below  £160  per  annum — consisting  of  over 
thirty  different  professions,  such  as  clerks,  teachers, 
farmers,  shop-keepers,  civil  servants,  doctors,  clergy,  etc., 
and  numbering  about  4,100,000 ;  and  thirdly,  income-tax 
payers  amounting  to  about  800,000.  In  addition  there 
were  something  between  13,000,000  and  14,000,000  un- 
occupied persons,  mostly  women,  who  presumably  on  a 
whole  lived  on  the  earnings  of  the  occupied.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that,  while  domestic  servants  are  treated  as  "  occu- 
pied," the  wives  of  working  men  who  perform  many  similar 
services  are  classed  among  the  "  unoccupied." 

The  distribution  of  the  national  dividend  of  1907  among 
these  classes  has  been  estimated  as  follows  : — 

£  £  per  bead 

15,300,000  wage  earners  earned         .     740,000,000  48 

4,100,000  intermediate  class  .          .     325,000,000  79 

800,000  Income-tax  payers  .          .     880,000,000          1,100 

Total      £1,945,000,000 


It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  estimated  national 
dividend  for  that  year  of  £1,945,000,000 — i.e.,  the  value  of 
all  the  goods  and  services  produced  by  the  work  of  the  whole 
nation — was  divided  in  very  unequal  proportions.  The 
wage-earners  earned  least  per  head  ;  the  intermediate  class 
of  clerical  labour,  farmers,  shop-keepers,  etc.,  earned  a  good 
deal  more  ;  and  a  comparatively  small  rich  class  vastly 
more.  It  has  been  estimated*  that  11,500  super-tax  payers 
divide  between  them  in  a  year  £145,000,000  of  income, 
whereas  the  wages  bill  of  the  whole  wage-earning  population 
of  15,300,000  is,  as  stated,  only  £740,000,000. 

The  Census  of  Production  gives  the  total  national  income 
for  1907  at  £2,000,000,000.  Of  that,  £400,000,000  was 

*  See  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  December,  1910,  and  Economic 
Journal,  March,  1913. 
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saved  or  went  to  replace  capital.  The  remaining 
£i, 600,000,000  represents  only  £80  per  annum  for  each 
adult  person.  Another  calculation  *  for  the  distribution 
of  the  national  income  for  1906  is  as  follows  : — 

L 

Rent  of  land  and  houses  .         .         .         200,000,000 

Interest  and  profits  on  capital  .         .         350,000,000 

Received  by  professional  and  salaried  classes 
and  others  who  earned  incomes  which 
exceeded  the  income-tax  limit  .  .  350,000,000 

Earned  by  all  classes,  whose  income  falls 

below  the  tax  limit  ....  1,000,000,000 


Total      £1,900,000,000 

These  figures  show  that  wages,  salaries  and  other  earnings 
in  return  for  personal  service  amount  to  £1,350,000,000 
out  of  £1,950,000,000,  £1,000,000,000  being  earned  by 
persons  whose  total  income  is  below  £160  a  year,  and 
£350,000,000  by  those  whose  total  income  is  above  that 
figure.  Of  the  balance  of  £550,000,000,  £350,000,000 
represent  interest  on  capital  and  profits  of  enterprises  and 
£200,000,000  represent  rent. 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious  from  these  figures  that  the 
distribution  of  wealth  is  very  unequal.  It  is  also  clear 
from  other  researches  by  Dr.  Bowley,  quoted  in  the  last 
issue  of  THE  ROUND  TABLE,  that  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  working  classes  of  the  British  Isles  live  on  or  below 
the  "  primary  poverty  "  line,  or,  in  other  words,  find  it  hard 
to  get  the  food,  clothing  and  shelter  necessary  for  a  healthy 
life.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  natural  and  inevitable 
that  there  should  be  labour  unrest.  The  restoration  of 
harmonious  relations,  therefore,  between  capital  and  labour 
so  necessary  to  the  work  of  reconstruction,  must  depend 
largely  upon  removing  these  evils.  This  paper,  however, 
will  not  attempt  to  propose  any  panacea.  Its  purpose  is 

*  W.  T.  Layton.     Capital  and  Labour.     Collins. 
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simply  to  put  forward  certain  general  considerations,  on 
the  economic  rather  than  the  social  or  political  side  of 
the  problem,  which  people  are  inclined  to  forget  or  ignore, 
but  which  must  be  respected  in  any  successful  work  of 
reconstruction,  simply  because  they  are  true.  It  is  also 
assumed  that  the  existing  order  of  society  will  remain 
in  force  for  any  length  of  time  with  which  the  practical 
work  of  reconstruction  will  be  concerned.  Whatever  the 
far  future  may  unfold,  private  property,  with  its  concomi- 
tants of  wages,  salaries,  profits,  interest  and  rent,  will 
continue  for  many  a  long  year. 

It  is  important  to  notice  at  the  outset  that  "  enterprise  " 
is  an  element  in  industry  as  important  as  capital  or  labour. 
The  greater  a  man's  experience  of  finance,  commerce  or 
industry,  the  greater  is  the  value  that  he  is  likely  to  attach 
to  this  element.  "  The  old  antithesis,  capital  and  labour," 
said  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  in  a  pamphlet  written  three  years 
ago,  "  has  become  more  or  less  obsolete."  There  is  a  third 
element  which  is  all-important.  "  Its  position  is  entirely 
lost  under  the  title  of  superintendence.  The  word 
*  enterprise  '  has  been  used,  but  it  is  also  quite  inadequate 
as  a  description.  Forethought,  guidance,  the  capacity  to 
plan,  the  nerve  to  execute,  the  whole  genius  of  mind  and 
character,  all  this  living  source  of  human  welfare  and  pro- 
gress can  hardly  indeed  be  expressed  in  one  word."  .  .  . 
"  So  understood,  enterprise,  however  maintained  and  con- 
trolled, is  the  dominant  factor  in  every  undertaking."  .  .  . 
"The  productive  values,  to  be  found  in  the  workman's 
efficiency,  great  as  they  are,  cannot  compare  with  those 
which  may  be  achieved  by  the  bold  use  of  capital,  or  follow 
the  application  of  genius  to  enterprise."  Wherever  we 
look  we  see  this  truth  exemplified.  What  determined  the 
existence  of  the  great  cotton  industry  in  Lancashire  but 
the  enterprise  and  ability  of  the  English  merchants  and 
captains  of  industry  ?  If  we  want  examples  in  Germany, 
we  have  only  to  observe  the  unparalleled  scientific  develop- 
ment of  agriculture  there,  as  well  as  in  Denmark  and 
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Holland,  or  the  creation  of  the  electrical  and  dyeing 
industries.  The  vast  development  of  North  America  is 
due  to  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  boldness  which  permeates 
that  continent  through  and  through.  In  an  older  land  like 
England  enterprise  is  unable  to  find  an  equal  opportunity 
or  reward,  when  the  country's  resources  in  land,  minerals, 
and  so  forth  have  been  already  largely  exploited  and 
developed.  But  it  is  still  just  as  necessary,  though  it  must 
take  different  forms.  Enterprise  in  an  old  land  must  take 
the  shape  more  of  the  organised  application  to  industry  of 
the  latest  developments  of  science  in  the  production  and 
distribution  of  wealth,  and  it  must  be  fostered  by  means 
of  the  higher  direction  of  industry,  in  the  organisation  of 
which  so  much  requires  to  be  done  in  this  country. 

But  enterprise  covers  more  than  forethought,  guidance 
and  the  capacity  and  nerve  to  plan  on  a  large  scale.  It 
covers  also  the  readiness  of  the  capitalist,  large  and  small, 
to  risk  his  capital  in  ventures  which  he  deems  will  be  pro- 
ductive. The  return,  which  capital  obtains  includes 
not  only  interest,  but  also  consideration  for  risk  of  possible 
loss  ;  and  the  more  enterprising  and  venturesome  the 
business,  the  greater  that  consideration  must  be. 

It  is  essential,  if  national  progress  in  wealth  and  trade 
is  to  continue,  that  the  spirit  of  enterprise  should  constantly 
be  renewed.  If  its  reward  here,  as  compared  to  the  other 
countries,  is  small,  and  if  there  is  no  incentive  to  apply 
new  ideas  and  new  inventions,  if  the  risk  of  failure,  always 
a  deterrent,  is  increased  by  the  bad  relations  of  Capital  and 
Labour,  then  enterprise  of  every  kind  will  diminish,  and 
with  it  the  growth  of  the  national  income.  It  is  by  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  that  both  Capital  and  Labour  are  made 
productive. 

But  far  the  most  fundamental  principle  to  remember  in  all 
industrial  problems  is  that  the  remuneration  of  Capital, 
Labour  and  Enterprise  all  come  from  one  source,  and  one 
source  alone,  the  product  of  their  joint  activities.  However 
they  may  differ  over  the  shares  which  each  get  out  of  their 
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partnership,  they  have  all  to  be  paid  from  output.  There 
is  no  other  source.  If  inefficiency  of  management,  restric- 
tion of  output,  want  of  enterprise,  extravagance  and  mutual 
hostility  dimmish  it,  increase  its  cost,  or  retard  its  growth, 
there  is  so  much  less  to  go  round,  and  either  one  party  or 
all  will  suffer.  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  harmonious  co- 
operation of  all  parties,  output  is  capable  of  almost  indefinite 
expansion.  It  is  a  reservoir  fed  by  the  springs  of  genius, 
energy,  efficiency,  organisation  and  saving.  The  greater 
its  expansion,  the  greater  the  share  of  wealth  which  is 
available  to  each  party. 

It  is  untrue  therefore  that  the  interests  of  Capital,  Labour 
and  Enterprise  are  essentially  antagonistic.  They  have  all 
one  great  interest  in  common — namely,  that  there  should  be 
the  greatest  output  of  useful  and  productive  wealth  with 
the  least  effort  and  sacrifice.  Their  interests  in  the  division 
of  that  output  are  not  identical.  But  if,  in  quarrelling  over 
the  distribution  of  wealth,  they  diminish  its  production, 
they  must  all  suffer,  and  the  community  also. 

It  is  the  unfortunate  result  of  present  conditions  that, 
when  Labour  revolts  against  what  it  feels  to  be  the  injustice 
of  the  whole  industrial  system,  this  fundamental 
economic  truth  is  often  forgotten.  The  production  of 
wealth,  which  is  considered  to  go  in  the  main  to  enrich 
those  who  already  possess  enough,  is  resented  and  is  looked 
upon  as  a  positive  evil.  Wealth,  it  is  true,  may  be  evilly 
made  and  evilly  spent.  Its  bad  distribution  is  an  evil. 
The  selfish  use  of  it  by  the  capital-owning  class  is  an  evil. 
The  power  which  its  accumulation  in  a  few  hands  gives  to 
the  individuals  who  possess  it  is  rightly  to  be  feared  unless 
the  use  of  that  power  and  the  misuse  of  wealth  itself  in  the 
poisonous  forms  of  luxury  and  ostentation  is  rigidly  con- 
trolled by  law  or  the  force  of  public  opinion.  But  wealth 
and  capital  themselves  are  nothing  but  the  things  we  live 
on  and  by.  They  are  the  land,  the  roads,  the  railways,  the 
factories,  the  machinery,  the  food,  the  houses,  the  stocks  of 
raw  and  finished  materials,  by  means  of  which  alone  the 
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production  of  future  wealth  is  made  possible.  These 
things,  which  represent  our  national  plant,  are  the  result  of 
past  savings.  So  the  savings  of  to-day — that  wealth  which  is 
not  immediately  spent  and  consumed  by  those  to  whom  it 
belongs,  and  who  have  the  power  and  liberty  to  spend  it, 
if  they  so  wish — is  essential  not  only  to  the  increase,  but 
even  to  the  maintenance,  of  our  existing  wealth.  The 
wealth  of  a  wealthy  man,  rightly  used,  helps  to  enrich  the 
whole  community.  If  savings  ceased  to  be  made,  our 
plant  would  cease  to  be  renewed  and  maintained,  our  stocks 
of  food  and  raw  materials  would  vanish,  and  industry  and 
employment  would  come  to  a  standstill. 

The  most  valuable  and  most  productive  wealth  of  a 
nation,  however,  consists  in  the  natural  and  acquired 
qualities  of  its  people,  in  their  health,  strength,  knowledge, 
skill,  and  character.  If  it  is  economically  wasteful  to  let 
machinery  and  plant  run  into  disrepair  and  desuetude, 
it  is  far  more  wasteful,  both  morally  and  economically,  to 
let  the  standard  of  living  of  any  section  of  the  nation  fall, 
and,  by  low  wages  or  too  great  labour  or  failure  to  provide 
the  means  of  proper  education  or  bad  housing,  to  stunt 
and  warp  the  free  and  generous  development  of  their 
faculties.  It  is  this  aspect  of  the  economic  situation 
which  is  the  most  disquieting.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we 
let  the  human  capital  of  the  nation,  so  to  speak,  go  into 
disrepair  and  desuetude  to  a  greater  extent  than  we  let 
the  material.  This  is  partly,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  disrepair  of  human  capital  is  often  the  result  of 
its  own  shortcomings.  Often  it  does  not  look  after  itself, 
does  not  put  out  its  full  efforts,  is  not  saving  enough, 
neglects  forethought  and  self-management.  It  is  very 
recalcitrant  material,  recalcitrant  not  only  from  ignorance, 
prejudice  and  bad  habits,  but  from  independence  of  spirit 
too.  But  though  some  of  the  evil  may  be  due  to  our  bad 
traditions,  to  the  defects  of  our  qualities,  it  is  none  the 
less  true  that  the  human  waste  in  industry  in  the  British 
Isles  is  terribly  great.  The  first  principle  of  reconstruction 
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must  be  to  make  most  manual  workers  happier,  better  paid, 
better  educated,  as  well  as  more  efficient  producers,  than 
they  are  to-day. 

On  the  other  hand  this  cannot  be  done  by  diminishing  the 
return  which  Capital  obtains  from  industry  to-day.  The 
interest  on  capital  and  the  profits  of  enterprise  do  not  in 
themselves  account  for  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  total 
national  dividend  as  is  often  supposed.  They  amounted 
in  1906,  according  to  the  figures  quoted  above,  to 
£350,000,000  out  of  a  total  of  £1,900,000,000.  If  interest 
and  profits  were  to  be  entirely  abolished,  and  supposing, 
which  is  impossible,  that  the  output  of  wealth  remained 
the  same,  and,  supposing  further,  that  the  whole  amount 
accruing  were  to  be  divided  among  those  earning  less  than 
£160  a  year,  the  average  earnings  of  the  recipients  would 
only  be  increased  by  one-quarter.  It  is  not  the  rate  of 
interest  on  capital  which  makes  distribution  so  unequal 
so  much  as  the  accumulation  of  large  amounts  of  capital 
itself  in  a  few  hands.  In  the  great  producing  industries, 
at  any  rate,  it  is  not  the  general  rule  that  an  exorbitant 
share  of  the  output  is  secured  by  Capital. 

Consider  the  analysis  Sir  Hugh  Bell  has  recently  made  of 
his  own  costs.  His  firm  makes  steel,  the  raw  materials 
for  which  are  produced  from  his  own  coal  and  iron  mines 
and  limestone  quarries.  In  every  ton  of  steel  made 
70  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  cost  goes  as  the  wages  of  labour. 
There  remains  25  to  30  per  cent,  for  all  other  outgoings, 
including  profit.  The  turnover  on  a  steel  business  in  this 
country  about  equals  the  capital  invested.  If  his  profit 
amounts  to  10  per  cent.,  of  which  3  per  cent,  at  least  must 
go  back  into  the  business  to  maintain  the  works,  he  thinks 
himself  lucky,  and  the  7  per  cent,  left  must  cover  interest 
on  his  capital  as  well  as  the  profits  for  his  enterprise  and 
risk.  The  remaining  15  to  20  per  cent,  goes  to  cover 
rates  and  taxes,  railway  freights  and  so  forth,  part  of  which 
again  goes  to  labour. 

"  Out  of  what  fund,"  as  Sir  Hugh  Bell  asks,  "is  he  to 
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pay  a  10  per  cent,  increase  in  wages  ?  "  If  he  paid  10  per 
cent,  more,  he  would  have  no  profit  at  all  and  could  not 
continue  the  business.  The  increase  in  wages,  then, 
can  only  come  from  within,  by  greater  efficiency  in  manage- 
ment or  greater  production  per  man.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  many  businesses  which  have  some  monopoly  value, 
where  capital  secures  a  greater  return  ;  there  are  others 
where  the  return  is  less  and  the  business  is  decaying.  But 
except  when  abnormal  conditions  arise,  as  with  shipping 
now,  or  when  a  monopoly  or  a  patent  exists,  the  picture 
given  by  Sir  Hugh  Bell  is  more  or  less  applicable  to  industry 
in  general. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that,  unless  the  price  paid 
by  the  consumer  increases,  which  again  will  increase  the 
cost  of  living,  the  wage-earners'  share  cannot  be  substan- 
tially increased  by  diminishing  the  share  obtained  by 
capital  to-day.  The  real  truth,  indeed,  appears  almost  a 
paradox.  The  more  capital  there  is,  the  less  it  will  get  out 
of  industry,  and  the  greater  the  proportionate  share 
which  will  be  obtained  by  labour.  And  vice  versa,  the 
scarcer  is  capital  the  greater  the  injury  to  labour.  Every- 
thing which  tends  to  reduce  the  supply  of  capital,  whether 
extravagance,  incompetence,  or  lack  of  enterprise  on  the 
part  of  those  possessing  capital,  both  rich  and  poor,  or 
whether  restriction  of  output  on  the  part  of  labour,  or  a 
general  failure  to  save,  acts  to  the  disadvantage  of  labour. 
If  capital  grows  less  plentiful  as  compared  to  labour,  or 
if  the  demand  for  capital,  which  is  affected  by  world-wide 
conditions,  grows  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  demand  for 
labour,  which  is  in  the  main  affected  by  home  conditions, 
then  the  rate  of  interest  will  rise  and  capital  will  obtain  a 
greater  share  of  the  total  output.  In  the  early  nineties 
capital  was  plentiful,  and  the  rate  for  money  was  only 
about  \\  per  cent.  But  between  that  date  and  1913, 
owing  to  various  causes,  some  of  which  will  be  mentioned 
later,  the  demand  for  capital  has  been  continually  increasing 
and  the  rate  for  money  rose,  at  the  later  date,  to,  say 
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4!  per  cent.  The  return  on  gilt-edged  securities  during 
the  same  period  rose  by  about  I  £  per  cent. ;  in  other  words, 
since  it  has  been  calculated  *  that  our  industrial  capital 
is  about  £6,000,000,000,  an  additional  earning  capacity 
of  1 1  per  cent,  means  that  that  amount  of  capital  received 
in  1913  nearly  £100,000,000  more  than  it  would  have  in 
1891,  although  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  rising  interest 
rate  means  a  fall  in  the  capital  value  of  existing  securi- 
ties. That  sum  is  equivalent  to  something  over  14  per 
cent,  of  the  wages  bill.  It  should  be  remarked  that  the 
scarcity  of  capital  will  be  immensely  intensified  by  the 
war,  and  the  return  obtainable  by  it  correspondingly 
increased. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  capital  becomes  plentiful,  and 
labour  relatively  scarce,  then  the  wages  of  labour  will  tend 
to  rise,  and  the  rate  of  interest  to  fall.  Labour  will,  in 
fact,  increase  in  value  as  compared  with  capital.  Hence, 
the  fact  that  the  direct  interest  of  the  wage-earning 
classes  is  that  capital  should  be  accumulated  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

If  working  conditions  are  such  as  to  render  labour  ill- 
paid,  ill-educated,  and  inefficient,  or  if  restrictions  of 
output  and  strikes  and  labour  troubles  of  all  kinds  make 
the  profitable  employment  of  capital  difficult  in  this  country, 
or  if  the  State,  by  ill-judged  taxation,  helps  to  crush 
capital  and  enterprise,  or  if  the  increase  of  capital  by 
labour-saving  invention  is  restricted,  then  either  capital 
will  flow  from  this  country  to  other  lands,  where  these 
drawbacks  do  not  exist,  and  where  often  the  profits  of 
enterprise,  even  if  other  things  were  equal,  would  be  much 
greater,  or  saving  will  be  diminished. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  capital  cannot  leave  the  country. 
The  capitalist  is  asked  how  he  will  export  his  houses, 
mines,  and  workshops.  True — fixed  capital  cannot  leave 
the  country.  But  that  fixed  capital,  unless  watered  by 
copious  streams  of  fresh  capital  necessary  to  maintain  it  in 

*  W.  T.  Layton.     Capital  and  Labour. 
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repair  and  reinforced  by  the  accumulation  of  liquid  capital 
in  the  shape  of  stocks  of  materials  of  all  kinds,  will  rapidly 
become  useless.  If,  therefore,  the  incentive  to  the  saving 
and  employment  of  capital  in  this  country  is  too  greatly 
diminished,  capital  will  become  scarce,  employment  and 
wages  will  diminish,  and  emigration  increase. 

But  to  show  that  anything  which  makes  for  the  injury 
of  any  of  the  three  elements  in  production  reacts  harmfully 
on  the  other  two,  and  further  that  the  greater  the  increase 
in  the  capital  wealth  of  a  country,  the  better  for  labour, 
is  unfortunately  to  go  a  very  little  way  toward  the  solution 
of  the  present  discontents.  However  vital  it  may  be 
that  these  economic  laws  should  be  understood,  the  efforts 
of  Labour  have  too  often  been  damped  down  by  orthodox 
political  economy  not  to  be  suspicious  of  it,  nor  are  men 
really  governed  in  their  daily  lives  by  economic  principles. 
The  advocates  of  the  wage-earners  may  well  say  that  it  is 
insufficient  to  enunciate  a  few  generalities.  But  what  does 
the  past  teach  us  ?  It  is  to  the  interest  of  all,  no  doubt, 
that  all  parties  should  receive  a  fair  reward  for  their  labour 
and  risk. 

Labour  may  reasonably  ask  for  answers  to  several  perti- 
nent questions.  First  of  all  they  may  ask  whether  no  steps 
can  be  taken  immediately  to  make  the  distribution  of  exist- 
ing wealth  more  equal.  In  the  second  place,  if  that  is 
impossible,  can  labour  be  assured  that  in  relation  to  capital 
the  wage-earning  classes  taken  as  a  whole  will  in  future  get 
a  proportionate  share  in  any  general  increase  of  wealth  due 
to  greater  efforts  at  production  ?  In  the  third  place, 
supposing  that  labour  as  a  whole  does  get  that  proportionate 
share,  can  the  individual  workman  be  sure  that  he  himself 
will  reap  the  benefit  in  the  form  of  higher  real  wages  for 
his  own  increased  effort  ?  These  three  questions  can  be 
answered  here  only  in  the  broadest  way. 

In  the  first  place,  while  the  present  distribution  of  wealth 
is  bad,  it  is  useless  to  suppose  that  any  "  short  cut  "  remedy 
to  a  better  condition  is  possible.  Any  idea  of  wholesale  im- 
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provement  by  confiscation  and  redistribution  is  chimerical. 
To  take  from  trie  rich  in  order  to  give  to  the  poor  is  not  a 
remedy.  It  is  not  charity  which  the  poorer  classes  want, 
but  proper  living  conditions  in  return  for  their  labour. 
Moreover,  the  whole  economic  basis  of  society  rests  on 
private  property  and  the  sanctity  of  contract.  Confiscation 
would  cut  at  the  root  of  all  security,  and  would  paralyse 
development.  If  the  bases  on  which  industry  rests  were 
destroyed,  everything  would  shrivel  up  like  a  rent  balloon. 
The  machine  would  come  to  a  standstill,  and  the  output  of 
wealth,  on  which  the  earnings  of  all  of  us  depend,  would 
cease.  The  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  is  not  caused 
mainly  by  capital  or  enterprise  gaining  an  abnormally 
high  return.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  greatest  fortunes 
are  caused  by  the  mere  investment  of  capital  or  the  normal 
profits  of  enterprise.  Speculation,  or  a  sudden  change  in 
conditions,  like  the  effect  of  the  present  war  on  shipping, 
or  the  increase  in  the  capital  value  of  property,  such  as  the 
property  of  a  London  landlord,  or  the  ownership  of  a 
new  patent — e.g.,  a  safety  razor,  or  some  article  which 
millions  use — or  the  possession  of  some  monopoly  or  semi- 
monopoly  are  some  among  the  countless  ways  in  which 
fortunes  are  made.  Human  nature  is  too  diverse  and 
the  conditions  of  existence  too  complicated  ever  to  make 
even  approximate  equality  of  wealth  possible.  We  might 
divide  wealth  equally  on  Monday :  by  Tuesday  it  would 
be  unequal.  This  inevitable  inequality  tends  for  various 
reasons  to  become  fixed.  Money  makes  money,  and  to 
him  that  hath  shall  be  given.  Inequality  once  existing  is 
more  or  less  stereotyped  by  the  laws  of  inheritance  and  the 
"  caste  "  system,  of  which  remnants  are  present  to  some 
extent  in  every  stable  society.  It  is  the  inheritance  ot 
fortunes,  large  and  small,  and  the  inequality  of  opportunity 
in  the  more  or  less  rigid  framework  of  society  which  mainly 
determine  distribution. 

The  second  question,  whether  labour  as  a  whole  is  likely 
to  benefit  proportionately  out  of  the  increased  production 
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due  to  increased  effort,  can  be  answered  somewhat  more 
satisfactorily.  Experience  shows  that  the  real  wages  of 
labour  do  tend  to  rise  with  the  increase  of  wealth.  Increase 
of  wealth  means  increase  of  capital :  the  more  abundant  is 
capital,  the  less,  as  has  been  said  already,  the  rate  of  interest 
it  commands  and  its  share  of  the  total  product.  The 
greater,  too,  the  efficiency  of  production,  the  lower  will 
prices  tend  to  be.  In  a  statistical  enquiry  into  conditions 
between  1881  and  1902  Dr.  Bowley  has  shown  *  that  for 
the  groups  of  labour  concerning  which  he  had  information 
average  wages  were  30  per  cent,  higher,  average  income  of 
the  population  was  20  per  cent,  higher,  prices  had  fallen 
8  per  cent,  though  rent  had  risen,  and  the  regularity  of 
employment  had  improved.  Moreover,  the  consumption  of 
the  most  important  necessaries  of  life  had  increased  20  per 
cent.  Taking  a  period  of  seventy  years  up  to  1900,  Dr. 
Bowley  expressed  the  progress  in  real  wages  as  follows  : — 

AVERAGE  REAL  WAGES 
as  percentages  of  the  level  of  1900 

Years  .  1830  '40  '50  '60  '70  '75  '80  '85  '90  '95  1900 
Real  wages  45  50  50  55  60  70  70  72  84  93  100 

Since  then  other  statistics!  have  been  published  which 
seem  to  show  that  real  wages  declined  between  1900  and 
1912  by  about  6  per  cent. 

Similarly  Dr.  Helfferich  gives  the  following  figures  for 
Germany,  showing  the  growth  in  income  and  income-tax 
payers  : — 

*  Dr.  Bowley.     National  Progress  in  Wealth  and  Trade.     P.  S.  King  &  Co. 
t  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society y  December,  1915. 
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These  figures  show  how  great  has  been  the  increase  in  the 
smaller  earnings  as  well  as  the  larger. 

Unfortunately  since  1900  there  have  been,  as  is  shown  by 
the  decline  in  real  wages  mentioned  above,  counteracting 
influences,  which  have  told  against  labour.  If  wages 
and  prices  and  prices  and  the  interest  on  capital  are 
examined  over  long  periods,  certain  broad  movements 
are  discernible.*  For  instance,  from  the  fifties  to  the 
seventies  prices  rose  rapidly,  the  rate  of  interest  on 
capital  rose,  and  wages  rose  still  faster  than  prices.  It  was 
a  period  of  very  great  development  in  wealth.  From  the 
middle  of  the  seventies  to  the  middle  of  the  nineties  prices 
fell,  interest  fell,  but  wages  did  not  fall  as  much.  There- 
fore, in  both  these  periods  real  wages  increased.  Since 
1900  prices  have  risen,  interest  has  risen  also,  rapidly, 
but  wages  have  failed  to  rise  as  much  as  prices.  Therefore, 
real  wages  have  declined.  The  output  of  wealth  has  not 
increased  sufficiently  to  counterbalance  the  effects  of  the 
increase  of  population,  the  great  output  of  gold  and  the 
dearness  of  capital. 

*  W.  T.  Layton.     Capital  and  Labour. 
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Apart  from  the  increase  of  the  working  population,  which 
has  been  great,  two  main  influences  seem  to  have  been  at 
work.  In  the  first  place,  the  output  of  gold  has  been  very 
large  indeed.  As  prices  are  measured  in  gold,  an  increasing 
supply  of  gold  means,  other  things  being  equal,  increasing 
prices.  Whether  the  tendency  of  prices  to  rise  has  been 
increased  by  population  increasing  faster  than  the  food 
which  can  be  extorted  from  the  earth  without  additional 
cost  is  an  interesting  subject  of  speculation.  But,  in  any 
case,  since  wages  never  rise  as  fast  as  prices,  this  movement 
of  prices  has  told  heavily  against  the  wage-earning  class. 

The  second  influence  has  been  the  great  demand  for 
capital  through  the  rapid  progress  of  new  countries  and 
the  great  development  in  inventions  of  all  kinds.  Vast 
supplies  of  capital  have  been  exported  from  England  and 
the  rate  of  interest  has  risen  rapidly.  This  has  inevitably 
meant  a  greater  demand  for  capital  in  this  country  as  com- 
pared with  labour.  Capital  has  therefore  secured  a  larger 
share  in  the  total  output  of  industry.  The  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years  have  therefore  been  a  period  of  great  development 
and  of  great  profit  for  enterprise,  without  any  increase  in 
the  real  wages  of  labour.  The  wage-earning  classes,  realising 
by  the  hard  struggle  that  their  real  wages,  instead  of  in- 
creasing, have  been  diminishing,  have  yet  been  ignorant  of 
the  fundamental  causes  of  this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs. 
Those  causes  have  not  been  under  the  control  of  statesmen, 
far  less  of  the  individual  capitalist  or  employer.  So  long 
as  gold  is  our  standard  of  value,  its  increase  will,  other 
things  being  equal,  raise  prices.  We  might,  it  is  true,  shut 
down  the  Johannesburg  mines,  but  we  could  not  ensure 
that  gold  mines  might  not  be  discovered  elsewhere,  and  we 
shall  be  subject  to  the  disturbing  influence  of  a  change 
in  the  real  value  of  our  standard  as  measured  in  com- 
modities, until  we  invent  a  self-adjusting  method.  Nor 
can  statesmen  or  capitalists  prevent  the  development  of 
new  countries  or  new  inventions  and  the  consequent  demand 
for  capital.  The  time  no  doubt  will  come  when  this  great 
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development  will  result  again  in  falling  prices  and  a  slacken- 
ing demand  for  capital  and  when  wage  earners  and  others 
with  fixed  incomes  will  score.  But  the  war  will  have  done 
much  to  retard  it.  Meanwhile  it  is  clear  that  the  quicker 
capital  is  accumulated,  the  less  distant  will  it  be. 

These  influences  making  the  supply  of  capital  scarce  in 
relation  to  demand  are  of  course  heightened  by  any  un- 
necessary and  extravagant  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the 
rich,  since  all  such  expenditure  reduces  the  amount  }f 
capital  available  for  industry  and  tends  to  raise  the  rate  of 
interest  and  reduce  real  wages. 

These  economic  tendencies  of  late  years,  though  they 
have  resulted  in  a  rapid  development  of  the  world,  have 
thus  had  two  unfortunate  effects.  Labour,  suffering  and 
not  knowing  why,  is  angered  at  Capital  and  is  restricting 
its  increase,  thereby  damaging  its  own  interests,  while  the 
rich  classes,  able  to  receive  a  high  rate  of  interest,  if  not  at 
home,  then  abroad,  were,  before  the  war  at  any  rate, 
tending  more  and  more  to  extravagance  and  luxurious 
living. 

But  while  it  may  be  true  that  labour  as  a  whole  has  gained 
by  the  increased  output  of  wealth,  it  is  not  true  that  the 
individual  workman  is  always  able  to  make  sure  that  he 
himself  will  gain  by  his  own  increased  effort.  The 
introduction  of  greater  organisation,  skill  and  efficiency, 
may  result  in  increased  profits,  and  capital  and  labour  may 
share  the  increase  together.  But  soon  the  fact  of  their 
making  such  profits  will  attract  competitors,  and  the  profits 
of  both  will  be  cut  down  or  disappear.  Suppose  that 
certain  piece  rates  are  fixed  and  it  occurs  later  that  through 
increased  aptitude  and  skill  the  workers  working  at  these 
rates  secure  very  high  remuneration.  The  time  will  come 
when  a  competitor  will  start  on  the  same  work  and  obtain 
labour  at  rates  reasonable  enough  to  attract  the  labour  he 
requires,  but  lower.  Or  it  may  be  that  such  competition 
will  come  not  from  this  country,  but  from  abroad.  The 
firm  paying  the  exceptionally  high  rates  will  be  handicapped 
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and  may  be  driven  out  of  the  business  or  be  forced  to  lower 
both  wages  and  profits.  Again,  men  replaced  by  labour- 
saving  machinery  may  usually  find  other  jobs.  Yet  there 
may  be  and  will  be  cases  where  this  will  either  be  difficult 
or  impossible. 

While  it  is  true,  then,  that  in  a  free  market  the  cheaper 
and  more  efficient  production  of  wealth,  whether  by  men 
or  machines,  is  in  the  long  run  in  favour  of  the  wage-earning 
class  as  a  whole,  regarded  as  consumers  and  actually  indeed 
increases  the  ultimate  demand  for  labour,  the  individual 
workman  is  often  asked  to  work  harder  or  make  sacrifices, 
which,  while  beneficial  for  the  community,  are  of  doubtful 
or  no  value  to  himself,  and  which  may  sometimes  have  the 
fatal  result  of  depressing  his  standard  of  life  unless  he  is 
helped  through  the  temporary  period  of  dislocation.  The 
invention  of  boot-making  machinery  has,  it  is  true,  resulted 
not  in  less  but  in  vastly  more  labour  being  employed  making 
boots,  but  that  ultimate  result  must  have  been  cold  comfort 
for  the  old  makers  of  boots  by  hand,  whose  labour  was 
replaced  and  whose  skill  was  suddenly  made  valueless. 

Hence  many  restrictive  practices  of  the  Trade  Unions. 
The  Boilermakers'  Union,  for  instance,  have  created  a 
certain  monopoly  value  for  themselves.  Their  trade  is  one 
which  can  be  fairly  easily  learned,  yet  the  Union  demands 
several  years'  apprenticeship  before  a  member  can  enter  it  • 
in  every  other  country  pneumatic  riveting,  by  which  output 
is  largely  increased,  is  employed  ;  but  in  this  country  the 
boilermakers  themselves  insist  on  hand  labour.  By  their 
small  numbers  they  can  secure  very  high  wages,  without 
at  the  same  time  doing  as  much  work  as  boilermakers  else- 
where. It  is  easy  to  understand  that  this  is  a  policy 
inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  In 
the  long  run  it  is  no  doubt  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the 
Boilermakers'  Union,  though  their  object  in  pursuing  it  is 
largely  to  keep  employment  regular.  But  it  is  not  easy  to 
show  that  by  a  more  liberal  policy  each  present  individual 
boilermaker  could  be  certain  that  his  condition  would  be 
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improved  or  even  maintained.  There  would  be  a  period 
of  dislocation  which  must  lead  to  some  men  at  any  rate 
being  unemployed.  The  boilermaker,  in  fact,  is  pursuing 
the  same  policy  as  the  capitalist,  who  obtains  the  best  terms 
he  can  by  demanding  the  best  possible  rate  of  interest, 
regardless  of  any  other  considerations.  It  is  not  therefore 
reasonable  to  expect  that  Labour  will  give  up  all  its  present 
opinions  as  to  restriction  of  output,  unless  it  feels  some 
assurance  that  the  owners  of  capital  will  play  their  part, 
and  not  simply  use  labour's  increased  efforts  to  enrich 
themselves. 

Is  it  possible  to  draw  any  conclusions  from  these  general 
considerations  ?  First  as  to  capital.  The  ownership  of 
capital  is  a  trust.  It  is  not  to  be  used  regardless  of  all 
other  consequences  with  the  selfish  aim  of  simply  extorting 
the  highest  rate  of  interest  it  can  obtain.  It  is  not  to  the 
advantage  of  the  community  that  it  should  secure  all  the 
extra  benefits  arising  from  the  increased  efficiency  of  labour. 
It  is  injurious  that  the  owner  of  capital  should  assist  in- 
dustries, whether  here  or  elsewhere,  where  conditions  of 
employment  are  below  a  reasonable  standard.  Capital  and 
enterprise  are  naturally  concerned  to  develop  the  greatest 
production  of  wealth  possible.  Labour  will  have  the  same 
aim,  if  it  shares  as  a  partner  in  the  proceeds.  But  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  if  the  wage-earners  do  not  reap 
an  extra  reward  for  extra  effort,  that  effort  will  be  made. 

Few  owners  of  capital  would  be  found  to  deny  these 
assertions.  Yet  there  is  immense  difficulty  in  applying 
them  in  practice.  Private  property  in  the  form  of  share- 
holding or  debenture  holding  is  ownership,  without  the 
possibility  of  exercising  the  duties  of  ownership.  The 
owner  is  divorced  from  his  property.  He  knows  nothing 
about  it ;  he  may  not  know  where  it  is,  he  cannot  control 
it ;  he  is  hopelessly  ignorant  of  its  management  and  its 
needs  ;  his  responsibility  is  divided  with  thousands  of  other 
shareholders  or  debenture  holders.  It  is  wholly  impossible 
for  him  in  999  cases  out  of  1,000  to  share  individually  in  any 
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responsibility  for  the  use  his  property  is  put  to.  The  actual 
responsibility  for  the  use  of  all  this  capital  devolves  in  reality 
upon  the  managers  of  the  business,  who  may  themselves  be 
not  interested  financially  at  all.  It  is  they  who  determine 
largely  the  conditions  of  labour.  And  it  is  they  who  are 
called  on  to  hold  the  balance  between  the  demands  of 
labour  and  capital. 

Yet  their  attitude  to  labour  will  be  largely  determined 
by  public  opinion.  If  the  owners  of  capital  as  a  whole 
recognise  in  all  its  implications  that  industry  is  a  partner- 
ship, the  growth  of  goodwill  between  capital  and  labour 
would  make  much  possible  that  is  not  possible  now.  The 
claims  of  labour  to  an  increased  reward  for  increased  effort 
would  be  recognised  ;  it  would  be  considered  even  more 
important  to  improve  the  conditions  under  which  labour 
lives  than  it  is  to  maintain  and  improve  plant  and  machinery, 
necessary  as  the  latter  is  too.  It  would  be  recognised  that 
if  employers  fail  in  their  duty  they  are  in  their  degree  acting 
like  users  of  sweated  labour,  who  profit  out  of  the  degrada- 
tion of  their  fellow  beings. 

Much  might  be  done  by  the  education  of  the  workers 
in  any  industry  into  its  real  problems  and  difficulties.  The 
British  working  man  is  not  envious  or  unreasonable  by 
nature.  He  is  suspicious  of  capital  and  capitalists  now, 
because  he  has  had  reason  to  be.  He  is  often  suspicious 
because  he  is  kept  in  the  dark.  If  industry  is  to  be  in  any 
sense  a  partnership,  all  the  partners  must  know  what  is  the 
real  result  of  their  common  labours.  If  the  true  meaning  of 
the  figures  given,  for  instance,  by  Sir  Hugh  Bell  and  quoted 
above  were  fully  understood  by  his  employees,  they  would 
know  what  was  and  what  was  not  possible,  and  what  was 
required  of  all  the  partners  in  the  industry,  if  wages  were 
to  be  increased.  Questions  of  finance  and  credit  often 
make  complete  publicity  difficult,  but  much  more  might  be 
done  by  employers  taking  their  employees  into  their  confi- 
dence and  explaining  to  them  the  problems  before  them 
and  the  objects  of  their  policy.  If  a  policy  of  confidence 
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were  broadly  and  generally  pursued  the  gradual  education 
of  the  worker  in  the  fundamental  conditions  of  industry 
might  be  of  immense  value.  The  employing  class  as  a 
whole  in  this  country  cannot  be  acquitted  of  a  selfishness, 
a  narrow-mindedness,  a  stubbornness,  and  a  secrecy  which 
has  done  much  to  create  our  present  evils. 

In  many  other  ways  a  proper  recognition  of  the  duties 
to  the  community  which  ownership  of  capital  involves 
would  bring  improvement.  Public  opinion  would  recognise 
the  evil  effects  of  extravagance,  and  the  rich  would  come  to 
see,  to  an  infinitely  greater  degree  than  ever  they  have  in 
this  country,  the  enormous  benefits  which  can  accrue  to 
the  nation  by  the  devotion  of  surplus  wealth  to  educational 
and  scientific  projects  on  a  large  scale. 

If  a  change  of  heart  is  needed  by  the  owners  of  capital 
and  by  management,  what  of  the  workers  ?  What  does 
the  idea  of  partnership  in  industry  demand  of  them  and 
of  the  Trade  Unions  ?  Trade  Unions  have  been  absolutely 
essential  to  labour.  They  are  just  as  much  needed  now. 
And  yet  they  have  failed  to  fulfil  the  expectations  which 
their  advocates  and  founders  hoped.  Collective  bargaining 
and  Trade  Union  efforts  to  raise  wages  have  met  with  only 
the  most  partial  success.  In  the  last  fifteen  years  real 
wages,  not  measured  in  money,  but  in  the  things  which 
money  will  buy,  have,  as  has  been  shown,  owing  to  rising 
prices  and  the  dearth  of  capital,  actually  declined.  The 
consequence  is  a  sense  of  disillusionment  among  the 
working  classes,  anger  against  leaders,  who  seem  to  have 
failed,  and  intense  bitterness  against  "  capital." 

The  failure  of  Trade  Unions  in  the  economic  sphere 
has  been  due  in  the  main  to  causes  over  which  neither  they 
nor  the  employers  have  had  any  real  control.  But  it  is 
manifest  that  much  of  the  Trade  Union  policy  has  aggra- 
vated and  not  softened  the  influences  adverse  to  labour. 
It  has  been  shown  that  Labour's  direct  interests  lie  in  the 
increase  of  capital,  in  the  rapid  output  of  wealth,  and  in 
everything,  therefore,  that  may  lead  up  to  that  end,  whether 
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it  be  the  development  of  individual  efficiency,  the  higher 
organisation  of  industry,  the  higher  development  of  educa- 
tion and  technical  skill,  the  free  use  of  every  labour-saving 
device,  or  the  greatest  possible  harmony  between  all  the 
elements  in  wealth  production.     Have  the  Trade  Unions 
and   their   followers   kept   this   end   strictly   before   their 
eyes  ?     Whether  the  fault  lies  at  their  door  or  not,  have 
they  not  rather  impeded  than  stimulated  the  production 
of  wealth  ?     Are  not  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  words  largely 
true  ?     "  Trade  Union  action  has  done  nothing  for  the 
creation  and  little  if  anything  for  the  wider  distribution 
of  wealth  ;   it  has  rarely  aimed  at  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  labour,  and  has  added  nothing  to  the  general  prosperity 
upon  the  upwardness  of  which  its  other  successes  have 
been  carried  ;   while  the  methods  by  which  its  aims  have 
been  developed  have  often  and  without  sufficient  justifica- 
tion   hampered    industry,    decreased    employment,    and 
increased  the  cost  of  production."     The  blame  lies  by  no 
means  wholly,  perhaps  not  mainly,  on  the  Trade  Unions. 
The   employers   have   often   been   narrow   and   selfish   in 
the  extreme  and  have  driven  the  men  into  violent  opposi- 
tion.    "  But  however  the  responsibility  may  be  apportioned, 
the  fact  of  serious  economic  loss,  and  still  more  serious 
social  loss,  to  both  parties  and  to  the  whole  community 
remains."     If  our   industrial   troubles   arise   partly   from 
the  failure  of  the  employer  to  think  of  the  conditions  of 
life  of  his  employees,  so  long  as  he  can  make  a  profit  out  of 
their  labour,  they  arise  also  out  of  the  failure  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Trades  Union  Movement  to  think  of  the  problems 
and  difficulties  of  the  industries  from  which  their  members 
must    draw    their    pay.     Though    Trade    Unions    differ 
greatly  in  their  policy,  restriction  of  output,  "  ca'  canny," 
the  repression  of  individual  skill  and  special  ability  runs 
in  diverse  forms  through  them  all,  and  has  bitten  deep 
indeed  into  the  British  working  man.     It  has  needed  the 
blinding  light  of  a  great  war  to  see  how  deep  that  instinct 
lies,  and  even  war  has  not  been  able  to  eradicate  it.     This 
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instinct  to  think  that  the  amount  of  labour  required  is 
definitely  limited  and  that  the  slower  a  man  works,  the 
more  there  is  to  go  round,  that  labour-saving  machinery 
reduces  $ro  tanto  the  amount  of  work  available,  existed 
long  before  Trade  Unions.  To  those  ignorant  of  the  true 
meaning  of  wealth  it  is  fatally  persuasive.  And  yet  it  is 
the  direct  contrary  to  the  truth.  Many  a  working  man 
thinks  that  by  restricting  output  he  is  giving  himself  and 
his  fellows  more  employment.  He  is,  indeed,  injuring  the 
capitalist  so  far  as  the  latter  cannot  withdraw  his  capital 
and  employ  it  in  other  lands.  But  he  is  injuring  himself 
much  more,  and  is  directly  reducing  employment,  instead 
of  increasing  it,  and  directly  reducing  instead  of  increasing 
the  wealth  out  of  which  his  wages  can  alone  be  paid.  He  is 
limiting  capital  and  raising  the  rate  of  interest,  impeding 
the  employment  of  new  capital  and  enterprise,  decreasing 
the  national  income,  decreasing  the  demand  for  labour  and 
driving  labour  either  to  emigrate  or  to  accept  a  lower 
standard  of  life.  How  is  it  that  Germany,  notwith- 
standing the  vast  increase  in  her  population,  has  had 
for  some  years  practically  no  emigrants  ?  Obviously 
not  by  turning  her  back  on  organisation,  efficiency,  and 
labour-saving  methods,  but  rather  because  by  the  vast 
increase  in  her  output  of  wealth  and  by  the  intense  appli- 
cation of  science,  energy,  and  invention  to  the  production 
of  wealth,  she  has  found  employment  for  all  the  increased 
numbers  of  her  population.  Every  year  she  has  been 
able  to  absorb  an  increase  of  900,000  souls. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  both  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Canada,  and  almost  certainly  in  Germany,  too,  the 
value  of  a  man's  output  is  greater  than  in  this  country. 
If  the  figures  of  the  United  States  Census  of  Production 
are  compared  with  ours,  the  result  shows  that,  for  instance, 
in  the  trades  producing  textiles,  clothing,  gas,  railway 
carriages,  paper,  food  and  drink  the  proportion  of  value 
produced  per  wage-earner  in  the  United  States  is  £545 
as  against  ^245  in  the  United  Kingdom.  These  values 
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may  not  be  strictly  comparable,  because  more  capital  per 
man  is  used  in  the  United  States,  and  interest  to  be  paid 
thereon  out  of  the  gross  profits  is,  therefore,  greater  than 
with  us.  For  instance,  the  horse-power  used  per  worker 
is  in  the  United  States  2,346  as  against  1,182  with  us 
But  they  are  probably  sufficiently  accurate  as  a  general 
guide,  and  they  show  how  greatly  the  output  of  wealth 
can  be  increased,  and  what  a  margin  is  available  by  greater 
effort  for  the  capitalist,  the  wage-earner  and  the  employer, 
or  in  the  alternative  for  a  reduction  of  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  emphasise  once  more  the  funda- 
mental truth,  that  wealth  is  created  by  work,  and  that 
the  wages  of  labour  and  the  profits  of  capital  are  paid  out  of 
the  yearly  output  of  work  and  out  of  nothing  else.  Four- 
fifths  of  the  wealth  consumed  in  every  year  is  produced 
in  that  year.  The  basis  of  all  improvement  must,  there- 
fore, be  increased  output.  It  is  no  use  looking  to  any  other 
source  for  real  improvement.  As  the  example  already 
given  from  the  business  of  Sir  Hugh  Bell  shows,  the  margin 
available  from  the  value  of  the  capitalist's  share  of  the  output 
for  higher  wages  is  often  very  small.  To  give  another 
instance  :  only  a  few  days  ago  the  Chairman  of  Messrs. 
Cammell,  Laird  and  Co.,  the  great  armament  firm,  showed 
that  if  a  profit-sharing  system  of  the  normal  type  had  been 
in  force,  whereby  the  balance  of  the  divisible  profits  after 
allowing  5  per  cent,  interest  on  the  share  capital  were 
divided  with  labour,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  distribute 
among  the  wage-earners,  excluding  the  salaried  staff, 
as  much  as  ij  per  cent,  on  their  wages.  The  Trades 
Union  policy  of  restricting  output  is,  therefore,  disastrous 
not  to  the  employers  alone,  but  to  the  community  and 
to  themselves  also.  "  Contracts  become  difficult :  cal- 
culations are  uncertain  and  unsafe :  risks  are  multiplied  : 
expenses  increased.  Long  views  become  impossible : 
timely  preparations  for  future  occasions  are  barred  :  all 
arrangements  must  be  made  from  hand  to  mouth.  The 
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cost  of  production  is  increased,  and  business  expansion 
checked."  The  truth  is  that  we  are  in  a  vicious  circle. 
The  Trade  Unions  fail  to  set  their  faces  against  restric- 
tion of  output,  and  in  favour  of  all  measures  for  the 
greater  efficiency  of  production,  because  they  distrust  the 
employers  and  believe  that  a  process  of  speeding-up  would 
merely  increase  the  burdens  of  Labour  without  adding  to 
its  reward.  The  employers,  on  the  other  hand,  become 
convinced  that  Labour  is  unreasonable,  and  harden  their 
hearts.  They  forget  and  are  often  ignorant  of  the  miserable 
conditions  under  which  a  large  section  of  our  people  live. 
It  may  seem  a  lame  conclusion  to  those  who  have  faith  in 
panaceas,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  greatest  step  in 
advance,  and,  indeed,  the  prerequisite  of  any  reform, 
would  be  a  genuine  attempt  on  the  part  of  each  side  to 
understand  the  difficulties  and  ideas  of  the  other.  There 
is  no  simple  panacea  for  all  industrial  ills.  But  one  would, 
indeed,  be  a  pessimist  if  one  were  to  suppose  that  the 
present  intense  suspicion,  which  paralyses  all  efforts  at  a 
better  understanding,  is  incurable. 
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THE  present  world-wide  war,  both  in  its  outbreak 
and  in  its  course,  has  demonstrated  that  the  existing 
system  of  international  regulations  is  out  of  harmony 
with  a  world  whose  parts  have  become  so  interdependent, 
both  culturally  and  economically,  as  to  constitute  a  real 
unity.  The  fundamental  weakness  of  international  law 
is  that  a  violation  of  these  inter-State  regulations  is  deemed 
not  an  offence  against  the  family  of  States — the  inchoate 
world-community — but  only  an  injury  by  the  State 
immediately  affected,  and  that  the  other  States  do  not  feel 
justified,  much  less  bound,  to  take  action  against  the 
offender.  Furthermore,  in  many  instances,  the  rules 
governing  inter-State  relations  lack  precision,  and  hence 
are  a  source  of  endless  dispute.  A  signal,  but  far  from 
isolated,  exception  to  this  vagueness  are  those  regulations 
that  concern  the  capture  of  vessels  of  belligerent  nation- 
ality. These  have  become  crystallised  by  centuries  of 
virtually  uniform  practice. 

Although  its  justification  is  attacked  by  some  on  the 
grounds  of  morals  and  policy,  the  legal  right  to  capture 
private  enemy  property  at  sea  is  universally  admitted. 
The  procedure  also  has  become  clearly  defined.  Capture 
of  an  enemy  merchantman  merely  gives  possession,  owner- 
ship passes  only  after  the  legitimacy  of  the  seizure  has  been 
confirmed  by  a  prize  court.  Consequently,  a  captured  vessel 
must  not  be  destroyed,  but  must  be  brought  before  a  court 
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for  adjudication.  To  this  normal  rule  there  are  exceptions, 
about  which  there  is  some  diversity  of  opinion.  For 
instance,  if  the  captured  vessel  is  unseaworthy,  or  if  a 
prize  crew  cannot  be  spared,  it  may  be  destroyed.  But 
whatever  be  the  reason  for  the  sinking  of  the  seized  mer- 
chantman, its  passengers  and  crew,  the  ship's  papers, 
and,  if  feasible,  its  cargo,  must  first  be  removed  and  must 
be  sent  before  a  court  for  the  purpose  of  passing  upon  the 
lawfulness  of  the  capture  and  its  destruction.  The  salient 
facts  are  that  destruction  is  the  exceptional  course,  and 
that  the  invariable  rule  is  that  the  lives  of  the  passengers 
and  crew  of  the  captured  vessel  must  be  fully  safe- 
guarded.* 

This  procedure  is  firmly  established  in  international 
usage,  and  is  the  basis  of  two  of  the  four  provisions  of  the 
epoch-making  Declaration  of  Paris  of  1856.  The  rules 
that  provide  for  the  immunity  of  neutral  property  under 
the  enemy  flag,  and  for  that  of  enemy  property  under  the 
neutral  flag  —  contraband  excepted  —  presuppose  strict 
adherence  to  this  procedure. 

So  fundamental  a  part  of  international  law  were  these 
principles  that  the  world  greeted  with  considerable  incre- 
dulity Admiral  von  Tirpitz's  informal  announcement 
toward  the  end  of  1914  that  Germany  intended  to  use 
submarines  to  sink  merchant  vessels  in  the  waters  around 
Great  Britain.  That  this  was  not  mere  brutum  fulmen 
should,  however,  have  been  apparent  because  in  the  conduct 
of  her  land  war,  and  less  conspicuously  in  that  on  the  sea, 
the  old  German  maxim  that  Kriegsraeson  supersedes 
Kriegsmanier  had  actually  been  extended  by  Germany  to 
the  abrogation  of  Kriegsrecbt  as  well.f  Some  further 

*  The  German  instructions  of  August  3,  1914,  provide  that  "  before 
destruction  all  persons  on  board,  if  possible  with  their  personal  effects,  are 
to  be  placed  in  safety."  Cf.  Robert  Lansing  to  Ambassador  Gerard,  June  9, 
1915. 

"j~  This  means  that  military  necessity  supersedes  both  the  usages  and 
the  laws  of  war.  Cf.  Hans  Wehberg,  Capture  in  War  on  Land  and  Sea, 
pp.  4,  5  ;  T.  Baty  and  J.  H.  Morgan,  War :  Its  Conduct  and  Legal  Results, 
pp.  1 66  ff. 
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intimation  of  what  was  to  come  was  furnished  by  the 
fact  that,  toward  the  end  of  January  of  1915,  two  British 
merchant  vessels  were  torpedoed  without  warning,  and  a 
few  days  later  the  hospital  ship  Asturias  was  attacked, 
but  few  expected  such  a  complete  denial  of  the  well- 
established  maritime  code  as  was  contained  in  Germany's 
proclamation  of  February  4,  1915. 

I.  THE  SUBMARINE  BLOCKADE 

THIS  proclamation  and  its  accompanying  memorial 
declare  that  the  waters  surrounding  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  including  the  entire  English  Channel,  were 
a  war  zone,  and  that  on  and  after  February  18,  1915, 
every  enemy  merchant  ship  in  this  area  would  be  destroyed, 
"  although  it  may  not  always  be  possible  to  avert  the 
dangers  which  may  menace  persons  and  merchandise." 
The  neutral  Powers  were  accordingly  warned  not  to 
entrust  their  passengers,  crews,  and  merchandise  to  such 
vessels.  Furthermore,  these  neutrals  were  urged  to 
recommend  their  vessels  to  steer  clear  of  these  waters, 
because,  although  instructions  had  been  issued  to  abstain 
from  violence  to  all  neutral  vessels  recognisable  as  such, 
yet  it  would  not  always  be  possible  to  prevent  a  neutral 
vessel  from  becoming  the  victim  of  an  attack  intended 
for  the  enemy. 

Although  the  legality  of  this  measure  has  subsequently 
been  upheld  by  Germany's  official  spokesman  in  the 
United  States,*  it  was  originally  justified  merely  as  a 

*  On  March  8,  1916,  Ambassador  Bernstorff  presented  to  Secretary 
Lansing  a  memorandum  which,  while  admitting  that  this  was  a  measure  of 
reprisal,  contended  that  Germany  "  chose  for  this  purpose  a  new  weapon 
the  use  of  which  had  not  yet  been  regulated  by  international  law,  and  in 
doing  so  could  and  did  not  violate  any  existing  rules,  but  only  took  into 
account  the  peculiarity  of  this  new  weapon,  the  submarine  boat."  This 
argument  is  completely  untenable.  If  it  were  admitted,  then  a  Zeppelin 
landing  in  a  belligerent  country  and  taking  prisoners  would  be  justified  in 
killing  them  because  of  its  inability  to  carry  them  off  to  captivity.  Count 
von  BernstorfPs  proposition  would  lead  to  a  complete  nullification  of  the 
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measure  of  retaliation  for  Great  Britain's  alleged  illegal 
interference  with  neutral  trade  to  Germany.  In  the 
main,  but  not  wholly,  this  allegation  was  based  upon  the 
untenable  hypothesis  that  the  unratified  Declaration  of 
London  expressed  the  accepted  international  law.* 

The  purpose  of  the  German  proclamation  was  to  create 
such  a  reign  of  terror  in  what  in  the  days  of  Selden  were 
called  "  the  British  Seas  "  that  vessels  of  neutrals  and 
belligerents  would  be  deterred  from  bringing  supplies  to 
England.  It  not  only  ignored  all  the  well-established 
rules  of  capture  at  sea,  but  was  tantamount  to  a  paper 
blockade.  Apart  from  its  violation  of  the  rights  of  the 
belligerents,  it  was  a  gross  infringement  of  those  of  the 
neutral  nations,  as  one  of  them,  the  United  States, 
could  not  acquiesce  in  silence.  On  February  10,  1915, 
Secretary  Bryan  instructed  Ambassador  Gerard  to  address 
a  note  to  the  German  Government  calling  attention 
to  "  the  very  serious  possibilities  "  and  "  to  the  critical 
situation  "  that  might  arise  were  the  German  naval  forces 
"  to  destroy  any  merchant  vessel  of  the  United  States  or 
cause  the  death  of  American  citizens."  In  such  an  event 
it  would  be  difficult  for  the  Government  of  the  United 

rules  of  warfare  whenever  any  new  or  old  instrument  was  not  adapted  to  its 
immediate  purpose.  The  essential  distinction  was  well  emphasised  by 
Senator  Sutherland  of  Utah.  As  he  pointed  out :  "  The  proposition  now 
insisted  upon,  baldly  stated,  is  simply  this  :  that  when  a  new  engine  of 
destruction  is  invented  that  cannot  be  made  entirely  effective  without 
violating  the  law,  the  law  is  i-pso  facto  automatically  modified.  Under  these 
circumstances,  my  own  view  of  the  matter  is  that  the  new  weapon  must 
yield  to  the  law  and  not  that  the  law  must  yield  to  the  new  weapon." 

*  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  Germany  can  reconcile  her  own  practice  with 
her  denunciation  of  Britain's  so-called  "  starvation  policy."  On  January  28, 
1915,  the  Prinz  Eitel  Friedrich  sank  the  American  sailing  vessel  William  P. 
Fryt,  bound  for  Queenstown,  Falmouth  or  Plymouth,  with  a  cargo  of  wheat. 
The  German  Government  contended  that  this  action  was  "  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  international  law  as  laid  down  in  the  Declaration 
of  London,"  since  these  ports  "  are  strongly  fortified  coast  places,  which, 
moreover,  serve  as  bases  for  the  British  naval  forces."  This  wheat  was 
therefore  "  to  be  considered  as  destined  for  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy," 
and  hence  was  treated  as  absolute  contraband,  "  pending  proof  of  the 
contrary."  Jagow  to  Gerard,  April  5,  1915. 
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States  to  view  the  act  other  than  "  as  an  indefensible 
violation  of  neutral  rights,"  and  it  would  be  constrained 
to  hold  the  German  Government  "  to  a  strict  accounta- 
bility." It  should  be  noted  that  this  protest  was  based 
rxdusively  on  the  contemplated  violation  of  neutral 
rights,  that  it  was  in  the  main  confined  to  an  assertion  of 
the  right  of  American  vessels  to  traverse  "  the  war  zone  " 
unmolested,  and  that  but  slight  emphasis  was  placed  upon 
the  rights  of  American  citizens  on  ships  of  belligerent 
nationality.  In  other  words,  although  uncompromisingly 
explicit  in  its  terms,  the  note  was  merely  an  assertion  of 
purely  American  rights  and  only  very  indirectly  could  it 
be  considered  a  vindication  of  public  right. 

On  February  16,  1915,  the  German  Government  replied 
to  this  protest,  pointing  out  in  considerable  detail  to  what 
extent,  according  to  its  interpretation  of  international 
law,  England  was  employing  illegal  means  to  prevent  food- 
stuffs and  other  supplies  from  reaching  Germany.  On 
this  ground  the  war  zone  proclamation  was  again  justified, 
and  it  was  added  that  "  neutral  ships  entering  the  closed 
waters  in  spite  of  this  announcement  .  .  .  bear  their  own 
responsibility  for  any  unfortunate  accidents."  It  was, 
however,  stated  that  the  German  submarine  commanders 
had  been  instructed  "  to  abstain  from  violence  to  American 
vessels  when  they  are  recognisable  as  such."  In  conclusion, 
a  hint  was  thrown  out  that  if  the  American  Government 
could  find  a  way  to  secure  from  the  Entente  Allies  adhe- 
rence to  the  Declaration  of  London  so  as  "  to  render 
possible  for  Germany  the  legitimate  supply  of  foodstuffs 
and  industrial  raw  materials,"  the  submarine  blockade 
might  be  withdrawn. 

As  a  result  of  this  and  other  hints  of  the  same  nature, 
and  also  of  some  difference  of  opinion  that  had  developed 
between  the  British  and  American  Governments  as  to  the 
propriety  of  a  belligerent  merchantman  using  neutral  flags 
to  evade  capture,  Secretary  Bryan,  on  February  20, 
addressed  identical  Notes  to  London  and  Berlin,  suggest- 
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ing  a  modus  Vivendi  based  upon  reciprocal  concessions  by 
the  belligerents  so  that  neutral  ships  might  be  relieved 
from  the  great  danger  incurred  in  the  seas  adjacent  to  the 
coasts  of  the  belligerents.  The  suggested  agreement  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  floating  mines  and  greatly  restricted 
that  of  anchored  mines  ;  it  interdicted  the  use  by  merchant- 
men of  neutral  flags  as  a  ruse  de  guerre,  and  naturally  the 
use  of  submarines  against  any  merchant  vessels  except 
"  to  enforce  the  right  of  visit  and  search."  Furthermore, 
Germany  was  to  agree  that  all  foodstuffs  imported  from 
the  United  States  should  be  consigned  to  agencies 
designated  by  the  American  Government,  and  that  these 
agencies  should  have  full  charge  of  their  distribution  to 
non-combatants.  On  its  part  Great  Britain  was  to  agree 
not  to  declare  foodstuffs  absolute  contraband  and  was  to 
permit  such  shipments  under  these  conditions  to  Germany. 
There  is  no  basis  for  the  statements  frequently  made, 
both  officially  and  unofficially,  that  Germany  accepted  the 
substance  of  this  proposal.*  While  ostensibly  doing  so, 
the  German  Government  in  reality  suggested  such  altera- 
tions as  would  greatly  have  extended  its  scope.  They 
declined  to  accept  the  suggestion  about  the  use  of  anchored 
mines.  But,  what  was  more  important,  they  asked  that 
all  merchantmen  be  unarmed  and  that  they  abstain  from 
all  resistance  to  submarines.  Finally,  and  most  significantly, 
they  stated  that,  in  addition  to  the  importation  of  food- 
stuffs, the  Entente  Allies  "  would  have  to  permit  free 
entry  into  Germany  of  the  raw  material  mentioned  in  the 
free  list  of  the  Declaration  of  London  and  to  treat  materials 
included  in  the  list  of  conditional  contraband  according  to 
the  same  principles  as  food  and  foodstuffs."  In  other 
words,  Germany  demanded  that  not  only  foodstuffs,  but 
forage,  clothing,  railway  material,  fuel,  lubricants,  barbed 

*  In  the  formal  statement  issued  March  8,  1916,  Ambassador  Bernstorff 
stated  that  "  Germany  on  March  I,  1915,  declared  her  willingness  to  comply 
with  the  proposal  of  the  American  Government."  The  date  of  the  German 
reply  was  February  28,  1915. 
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wire  be  freely  imported  under  American  supervision,  but 
that  no  restriction  whatsoever  be  placed  upon  the  un- 
impeded importation  of  raw  cotton,  wool,  rubber,  metallic 
ores,  and  other  raw  materials  necessary  in  supplying  the 
needs  of  the  Army.  The  conjoint  effect  of  these  two 
suggestions  would  have  meant  the  virtual  throttling  of 
British  sea  power.  And  further,  while  the  British  Navy, 
under  this  proposal,  was  permitting  these  essential  supplies 
to  reach  Germany,  the  German  submarines,  freed  from  the 
fear  of  resistance,  would  have  been  given  an  artificial 
strength  in  hampering  the  importation  of  contraband  and 
other  supplies  into  England. 

The  German  reply  was  naturally  known  to  the  British 
Foreign  Office,  and  on  March  13,  1915,  Ambassador  Page 
received  a  Memorandum  in  which  Sir  Edward  Grey  pointed 
out  that  in  view  of  its  nature,  in  that  Germany  was  not 
prepared  to  abandon  anchored  mines  for  offensive  pur- 
poses nor  "  to  abandon  the  practice  of  sinking  British 
merchant  vessels  by  submarines,"  no  answer  from  the 
British  Government  would  appear  to  be  necessary.  During 
this  interval,  however,  the  answer  to  the  German  measure 
was  being  prepared,  and  on  March  15,  1915,  the  modified 
blockade  was  announced. 

Thus  this  attempt  of  the  United  States  to  find  a  satis- 
factory compromise  came  to  naught.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  submarine  campaign  had  been  inaugurated  and  was 
carried  on  with  varying  success  during  the  following  weeks. 
A  number  of  vessels  were  sunk  without  warning  and  many 
non-combatants  were  killed  in  violation  of  the  universally 
accepted  regulations.  While  this  was  going  on  the  Ameri- 
can Government  remained  silent  because  no  American 
vessels  were  attacked  and  no  American  citizens  were 
injured.  But  from  the  very  nature  of  this  semi-blind 
warfare  such  immunity  could  not  last  long.  Toward  the 
end  of  March  an  American  citizen  was  drowned  when  the 
Falaba  was  sunk.  On  May  I,  1915,  the  American  steamer 
Gulflight  was  torpedoed,  and  two  or  three  Americans  lost 
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their  lives.  Furthermore,  a  few  days  before  this  another 
American  vessel,  the  Gushing,  had  been  attacked  by  an 
aeroplane  presumably  of  German  nationality.  While  the 
State  Department  was  considering  these  cases,  news  came 
of  the  torpedoing  of  the  Lusitania  on  May  7  with  the  loss 
of  over  one  hundred  Americans.  So  intense  was  the  public 
feeling  at  this  gross  outrage  that  the  Administration  had 
no  alternative  but  to  take  immediate  action. 


II.  THE  "  LUSITANIA  "  CONTROVERSY 

ON  May  13,  1915,  the  American  Government  addressed 
to  Berlin  a  firm  Note  in  which  it  called  attention  to 
the  existing  "  grave  situation  "  and  clearly  explained  the 
impossibility  of  reconciling  the  submarine  campaign  with 
international  law  and  morality.  More  explicitly  than  in 
the  despatch  of  February  10,  it  maintained  the  established 
rights  of  American  citizens  on  merchantmen  of  belligerent 
nationality,  and  again  stated  the  purpose  to  hold  Germany 
"  to  a  strict  accountability  for  any  infringement  of  those 
rights,  intentional  or  incidental."  But,  in  addition,  the 
Note  was  not  confined  solely  to  American  rights,  but  it 
upheld  as  well  those  of  other  non-combatants,  whether  of 
neutral  or  belligerent  nationality.  Though  somewhat 
vaguely  expressed,  there  was  implicit  in  it  a  protest  against 
Germany's  violations  of  law  and  of  morality  apart  from 
their  effect  upon  American  citizens.  In  other  words,  the 
Note  was  a  somewhat  tentative  advance  from  the  protection 
of  American  rights  under  international  law  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  public  right  of  the  world  itself.  Its  spirit 
was  not  purely  national,  but  was  largely  international. 

In  addition  the  American  Government  took  a  sound 
position  as  regards  the  fundamental  difficulty.  It  pointed 
out  that  the  experience  of  the  past  two  months  had 
demonstrated  that  submarines  from  their  very  nature 
could  not  be  used  in  the  destruction  of  commerce  "  without 
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disregarding  those  rules  of  fairness,  reason,  justice,  and 
humanity  which  all  modern  opinion  regards  as  imperative." 
More  specifically,  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
lives  of  non-combatants  were  not  duly  safeguarded  when 
they  were  forced  to  rely  upon  "  that  poor  measure  of 
safety  "  afforded  by  small  boats  at  the  mercy  of  the  sea. 

In  conclusion,  the  United  States  Government  expressed 
its  confident  expectation  that  the  German  Government 
would  disavow  the  acts  complained  of,  that  reparation  so 
far  as  it  is  possible  will  be  made  "  for  injuries  which  are 
without  measure,"  and  that  immediate  steps  will  be  taken 
to  prevent  "  the  recurrence  of  anything  so  obviously  sub- 
versive of  the  principles  of  warfare."  Furthermore,  it  was 
added  that  the  United  States  will  "  not  omit  any  word  or 
any  act  necessary  to  the  performance  of  its  sacred  duty  " 
in  maintaining  the  rights  of  its  citizens.  The  Note  was, 
in  general,  equivalent  to  a  demand  that  Germany  abandon 
the  submarine  campaign  unless  it  were  strictly  confined 
to  acts  that  did  not  jeopardise  the  lives  of  non-combatants. 

Germany's  preliminary  reply,  a  fortnight  later,  did  not 
bring  the  controversy  nearer  to  a  settlement,  as  an  effort 
was  made  to  becloud  the  issue  by  injecting  into  it  the 
question  of  the  right  of  merchantmen  to  carry  guns  and 
to  resist  capture.  Seemingly,  however,  a  distinct  advance 
was  recorded  when,  on  June  I,  1915,  Germany  acknowledged 
liability  for  the  attack  on  the  Gulflight,  and  also,  provided 
further  evidence  was  forthcoming,  for  that  on  the  Gushing. 
This  was  Germany's  first  definite  recession  from  the  position 
assumed  in  the  original  war  zone  proclamation.  Hitherto 
the  rights  of  American  vessels  in  this  area  had  not  been 
recognised.  The  United  States  Government  availed  itself 
to  the  full  of  this  acknowledgment  of  liability  by  Germany, 
and  in  its  Note  of  June  9  construed  it  as  equivalent  to  full 
recognition  of  "  the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  all  parts 
of  the  open  sea  to  neutral  ships."  This  Note  then  discussed 
the  Lusitania  case,  and,  without  going  into  the  merits  of 
the  question  that  Germany  sought  to  raise  by  the 
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demonstrably  false  allegation  that  this  ship  was  armed, 
merely  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  basis  for  the  asser- 
tion. It  called  attention  to  the  essential  fact  that  "  a 
great  steamer,  primarily  and  chiefly  a  conveyance  for 
passengers,  and  carrying  more  than  a  thousand  souls  who 
had  no  part  or  lot  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  was  torpedoed 
and  sunk  without  so  much  as  a  challenge  or  a  warning, 
and  that  men,  women,  and  children  were  sent  to  their 
death  in  circumstances  unparalleled  in  modern  warfare." 
The  fact  that  among  the  victims  were  many  American 
citizens,  the  Note  continued,  made  it  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  speak,  and  it  once  more 
"  with  solemn  emphasis "  called  the  attention  of  the 
German  Government  to  "  the  grave  responsibility  which 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  conceives  that  it 
has  incurred  in  this  tragic  occurrence,  and  to  the  indis- 
putable principle  upon  which  that  responsibility  rests." 
Accordingly,  the  Government  "  very  earnestly  and  very 
solemnly  "  renewed  the  representations  of  its  first  Lusitania 
Note  and  asked  for  assurances  that  American  lives  and 
American  ships  be  safeguarded.  Although  somewhat 
milder  in  tone  than  its  predecessor,  this  Note  contained 
essentially  the  same  demands.  Its  spirit  was,  however, 
far  more  national  in  that  its  chief  insistence  was  upon 
American  rights. 

Germany  took  advantage  of  the  milder  tone  of  this  Note 
to  delay  matters.  Her  tardy  reply  of  July  8  once  more 
defended  the  submarine  campaign  as  a  legitimate  reprisal 
against  Great  Britain's  interference  with  neutral  commerce 
to  Germany.  The  American  interpretation  of  her  acknow- 
ledgment of  liability  in  the  case  of  the  Gulflight  was  not 
conceded,  but  a  suggestion  was  made  that,  in  order  to 
exclude  any  unforeseen  dangers  to  American  passenger 
steamers,  these  be  specially  marked  and  reasonable  noti- 
fication be  given  of  their  sailing.  But  a  guarantee  was 
asked  that  these  vessels  should  not  carry  any  contraband. 
As  to  the  principle  at  issue  in  the  Lusitania  case,  the 
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German  Government  stated  its  inability  to  admit  "  that 
American  citizens  can  protect  an  enemy  ship  through  the 
mere  fact  of  their  presence  on  board,"  and  denied  respon- 
sibility for  injuries  suffered  by  neutrals  on  ships  of  belli- 
gerent nationality  in  the  so-called  war  zone. 

This  reply  was  naturally  very  unsatisfactory,  and  the 
United  States  Government  in  its  Note  of  July  21  pointed 
out  that  it  was  so  "  because  it  fails  to  meet  the  real  diffe- 
rences between  the  two  Governments."  It  was  then 
explained  that  no  matter  how  valid  or  invalid  might  be 
Germany's  complaint  against  the  British  blockade,  she 
was  not  entitled  to  resort  to  reprisals  that  constituted 
"  grave  and  unjustifiable  violations  of  the  rights  of  American 
citizens."  It  was  further  asserted  that  "  the  events  of 
the  past  two  months  have  clearly  indicated  that  it  is  possible 
and  practicable  to  conduct  such  submarine  operations 
...  in  substantial  accord  with  the  accepted  practices  of 
regulated  warfare,"  and  the  belief  was  expressed  that  the 
German  Government  will  no  longer  refrain  from  disavowing 
"  the  wanton  act  "  of  its  naval  commander  in  sinking  the 
Lusitania  or  from  offering  reparation,  "  so  far  as  repara- 
tion can  be  made  for  a  needless  destruction  of  human 
life  by  an  illegal  act."  In  conclusion,  Secretary  Lansing 
pressed  very  solemnly  upon  the  German  Government 
"  the  necessity  for  a  scrupulous  observance  of  neutral 
rights  in  this  critical  matter,"  and  pointed  out  that  a 
repetition  of  such  acts  "  when  they  affect  American 
citizens  "  must  be  regarded  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  "  as  deliberately  unfriendly." 

This  Note  manifests  a  marked  change  in  the  attitude  of 
the  United  States  Government  in  two  fundamental 
matters.  In  the  first  place,  the  original  contention  that 
the  submarine  is  not  adapted  for  commerce  destruction 
was  abandoned.  This  change  is  all  the  more  surprising 
as  in  two  instances  Germany  had  already  officially  admitted 
that  the  imperfect  and  limited  vision  of  the  submarine 
had  led  to  grave  mistakes.  In  the  case  of  the  Gulflight 
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the  statement  was  made  that  "  the  American  flag  was 
first  observed  at  the  moment  of  firing  the  shot."  *  In 
the  case  of  another  American  steamer,  the  Nebraskan, 
which  was  also  attacked  by  a  submarine,  the  commander 
contended  that  no  flag  was  hoisted,  that  there  were  no 
neutral  markings,  and  that  "  in  the  twilight,  which  had 
already  set  in,  the  name  of  the  steamer  was  not  visible 
from  the  submarine."  t  An  even  more  significant  case 
was  that  of  the  Orduna,  but  the  facts  became  known  only 
after  the  American  Note  of  July  21.  In  response  to  a 
request  for  information  as  to  the  attack  on  this  Cunarder, 
which  was  carrying  American  passengers,  the  German 
Government  informed  Washington  that,  on  July  9,  1915,  a 
German  submarine  sighted  a  steamer  which  "  was  pro- 
ceeding without  any  flag  or  neutral  markings,  and  was 
taken  for  a  small  enemy  steamer  by  the  commander  of  the 
submarine,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  observation  caused 
by  the  unfavourable  weather.  The  commander  first  decided 
to  attack  the  steamer,  submerged,  and  fired  a  torpedo  at 
the  vessel,  which  missed  its  mark."  t 

In  the  second  place,  the  American  Note  of  July  21 
contained  no  trace  of  the  international  spirit  of  the  original 
Lusitania  protest.  It  was  based  solely  upon  American 
rights.  This  purely  national  spirit  also  dominated  the 
practice  of  the  State  Department.  During  these  inter- 
changes of  Notes  no  attention  whatsoever  was  paid  to  the 
sinking  of  merchantmen  of  neutral  or  belligerent  nation- 
ality with  considerable  loss  of  non-combatant  life,  provided 
no  American  citizen  was  injured.  This  was,  obviously, 
in  large  degree  a  matter  of  chance,  and  it  was  inevitable 
that  sooner  or  later  more  Americans  would  be  killed. 
This  happened  on  August  19,  1915,  when  the  White  Star 
liner  Arabic,  bound  for  New  York,  was  torpedoed  oil 
Fastnet. 

*  Von  Jagow  to  Ambassador  Gerard,  June  I,  1915. 
t  German  Memorandum  of  July  15,  1915. 

j  German  Memorandum  dated  September  9,  published  by  the  State 
Department,  October  29,  1915. 
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III.  THE  GERMAN  PLEDGES 

THE  sinking  of  the  Arabic  inevitably  produced  a 
crisis,  for  an  act  had  been  committed  which  the 
United  States  Government  had  announced  would  be 
considered  as  "  deliberately  unfriendly."  The  German 
Government  soon  realised  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 
On  September  I  Ambassador  Bernstorff  wrote  to  Secretary 
Lansing,  confirming  their  conversation  of  the  same  day, 
and  stating  that  his  instructions  concerning  the  answer  to 
the  American  Note  of  July  21  contained  the  following 
passage  :  "  Liners  will  not  be  sunk  by  our  submarines 
without  warning  and  without  safety  of  the  lives  of  non- 
combatants,  provided  that  the  liners  do  not  try  to  escape 
or  offer  resistance."  This  was  forthwith  uncritically 
hailed  by  a  considerable  section  of  the  American  Press  as  a 
great  diplomatic  triumph,  and  this  misapprehension  was 
further  intensified  by  Secretary  Lansing's  strange  comment 
that  "  it  appears  to  be  a  recognition  of  the  fundamental 
principle  for  which  we  have  contended." 

The  ensuing  widespread  satisfaction  in  America  was, 
however,  very  short-lived,  for  in  its  Note  of  September  7, 
1915,  the  German  Government  alleged  that  the  Arabic 
had  attempted  to  attack  the  submarine,  ana,  furthermore, 
it  refused  "  to  acknowledge  any  obligation  to  grant  an 
indemnity  in  the  matter,  even  if  the  commander  should 
have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  aggressive  intentions  of  the 
Arabic"  At  this  time,  also,  further  doubts  were  raised 
as  to  the  good  faith  of  Germany  by  the  torpedoing  of  the 
Hesperian*  The  renewed  tension  was  reflected  in  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  solemn  words  : 

*  The  German  Government  claimed  that  a  mine  was  the  responsible 
agent  and  that  the  facts  seem  "  to  exclude  almost  absolutely  the  possibility 
that  a  German  submarine  could  under  any  circumstances  have  been  con- 
cerned in  sinking  the  British  passenger  steamer  Hesperian"  The  United 
States  naval  experts,  to  whom  was  referred  for  examination  a  piece  of  metal 
that  had  been  picked  up  on  the  deck  of  the  Hesperian,  reported  that  it  was 
part  of  a  torpedo.  The  State  Department  so  announced  on  October  30, 
but  as  the  Hesperian  had  been  attacked  on  September  4,  this  late  decision 
could  not  influence  the  course  of  the  negotiations. 
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We  are  all  hoping  and  praying  that  the  skies  may  clear,  but  we 
have  no  control  of  that  on  this  side  of  the  water,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  predict  any  part  of  the  course  of  affairs. 

Again  the  skies  cleared.  The  Arabic  crisis  was  ended  on 
October  5,  1915,  when  Count  von  Bernstorff  wrote  to 
Secretary  Lansing  that  the  orders  issued  to  the  submarine 
commanders  had  been  made  so  stringent  as  to  preclude  a 
recurrence  of  incidents  like  the  Arabic  case ;  that  the 
German  Government  regrets  and  disavows  this  act  and 
is  prepared  to  pay  an  indemnity  for  the  American  lives 
lost. 

Despite  the  fact  that  these  assurances  were  extremely 
limited,  the  State  Department  accepted  them  provision- 
ally. In  the  meanwhile  the  submarine  activity  in  the 
waters  around  Great  Britain  had  almost  ceased.  In  the 
Mediterranean,  however,  a  fresh  campaign  was  being 
conducted,  apparently  both  by  German  and  Austrian 
submarines.  During  its  course  the  Ancona,  bound  for 
America  with  American  citizens,  was  sunk  on  November  7, 
1915,  under  circumstances  of  unparalleled  brutality. 
After  carefully  investigating  the  facts,  the  United  States 
addressed,  on  December  6,  a  sharp  Note  to  Austria-Hungary 
characterising  the  act  "  as  wanton  slaughter  "  of  defenceless 
non-combatants  and  demanding  its  official  denunciation  as 
illegal  and  indefensible,  the  punishment  of  the  officer  re- 
sponsible, and  reparation  by  indemnity  for  the  Americans 
who  had  been  killed  or  injured.  After  an  evasive  reply 
from  Austria-Hungary,  these  demands  were  repeated,  and 
it  was  pointed  out  that  the  Austrian  statement  itself 
proved  that  the  submarine  commander  had  "  wilfully 
violated  the  recognised  law  of  nations  and  entirely  dis- 
regarded those  humane  principles  which  every  belligerent 
should  observe  in  the  conduct  of  war  at  sea."  The  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government  saw  that  the  situation  was  serious, 
and,  finally,  in  its  Note  of  December  29,  1915,  stated  that 
the  guilty  officer  had  been  punished,  and  that  indemnities 
would  be  given  for  the  Americans  killed  and  injured. 
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While  reserving  "  the  right  to  bring  up  for  discussion  at  a 
later  period  the  difficult  questions  of  international  law 
connected  with  submarine  warfare,"  the  Note  expressed 
substantial  concurrence  with  the  American  view  "  that 
hostile  private  ships,  in  so  far  as  they  do  not  flee  or  offer 
resistance,  may  not  be  destroyed  without  the  persons 
on  board  having  been  placed  in  safety." 

Within  a  few  hours  of  the  receipt  of  this  pledge,  news 
arrived  of  the  sinking,  on  December  30,  of  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  liner  Persia,  with  the  loss  of  Robert  N. 
McNcely,  the  American  consul  at  Aden.  Although  the 
facts  were  and  still  are  not  clear,  since  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  Turkey  have  all  denied  that  one  of  their 
submarines  was  responsible,  grave  doubt  was  thrown  by 
this  occurrence  upon  the  value  of  the  pledges  given  by  the 
Central  Empires.  Ambassador  Bernstorff,  however,  again 
allayed  the  excitement.  On  January  7,  1916,  Secretary 
Lansing  announced  that  new  written  guarantees  had  been 
given  by  the  German  Government  to  the  effect  that,  from 
the  beginning,  German  submarines  in  the  Mediterranean 
had  been  instructed  "  to  conduct  cruiser  warfare  against 
enemy  merchant  vessels  only  in  accordance  with  general 
principles  of  international  law,"  and  that  measures  of 
reprisal,  "as  applied  in  the  war  zone  around  the  British 
Isles,  were  to  be  excluded."  Consequently,  these  assu- 
rances continued,  German  submarines  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean are  permitted  to  destroy  merchantmen,  "  passenger 
as  well  as  freight  ships,  as  far  as  they  do  not  try  to  escape 
or  offer  resistance — only  after  passengers  and  crews  have 
been  accorded  safety." 

During  these  recurring  crises  the  Lusitania  dispute  had 
not  been  lost  sight  of.  When  the  Arabic  case  was  settled, 
it  was  decided  to  abandon  the  cumbersome  method  of 
exchanging  Notes  and  to  transfer  the  negotiations  about 
the  Lusitania  case  to  Washington.  But  slow  progress  was 
made,  as  the  German  Government  declined  to  acknowledge 
the  illegality  of  the  torpedoing  of  this  ship.  This  refusal 
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was,  in  part,  due  to  a  desire  "  to  save  her  face,"  but 
apparently  it  proceeded  also  from  a  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  such  acknowledgment  would  in  effect  be  equivalent 
to  a  confession  of  liability,  under  the  Declaration  of  Paris  of 
1856,  for  some  considerable  part  of  the  cargoes  destroyed 
in  the  submarine  campaign.  Finally,  after  much  tedious 
negotiation,  during  which  at  one  time  the  outcome  hinged 
upon  a  single  word,  a  formula  satisfactory  to  both  parties 
was  adopted.  Although  its  precise  terms  have  not  as  yet 
been  officially  published,  their  general  nature  is  well  known. 
Germany,  while  considering  reprisals  legal,  admitted  that 
the  attack  on  the  Lusitania  was  an  act  of  retaliation  which 
was  not  justifiable  in  so  far  as  it  involved  the  lives  of 
neutrals.  Accordingly,  Germany  not  only  agreed  to  pay 
an  indemnity  for  the  American  lives  lost,  "as  an  act  of 
liability,"  but  also  promised  guarantees  against  a  repetition 
of  the  case.  But  before  this  agreement  had  been  definitely 
concluded,  Germany  in  February  of  1916  announced  a 
new  policy  toward  armed  merchantmen  which  vitiated  the 
pending  agreement  and  reopened  the  entire  submarine 
controversy.  Consequently  the  United  States  refused  to 
proceed  further  with  the  Lusitania  settlement. 

A  survey  of  the  submarine  controversy  up  to  this  time 
reveals  the  following  fundamental  facts.  Austria-Hungary 
had,  in  general,  agreed  to  abide  by  the  existing  regulations, 
and  Germany  had  made  a  similar  declaration  in  so  far  as 
the  Mediterranean  was  concerned.  In  the  so-called  war 
zone  around  the  British  Isles,  Germany  had  merely  limited 
her  pledges  to  "  liners  "  that  did  not  resist  nor  attempt  to 
escape.  Furthermore,  Germany  had  not  directly  admitted 
that  American  merchantmen  could  proceed  in  this  zone 
without  fear  of  sudden  attack.  She  had  merely  acknow- 
ledged liability  in  such  cases. 

Obviously,  this  arrangement  differed  considerably  from 
the  original  contentions  of  the  United  States.     The  inter- 
national spirit  of  the  first  Lusitania  Note  had  gradually 
disappeared  in  the  course  of  the  protracted  negotiations. 
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Similarly,  the  initial  view  that  submarines  were  by  the 
very  defects  of  their  qualities  unfitted  for  the  destruction 
of  commerce  had  been  relinquished,  despite  the  fact  that 
experience  had  fully  demonstrated  its  validity.  Moreover, 
although  the  United  States  had  maintained  that  the 
measure  of  safety  afforded  by  small  lifeboats  was  not  that 
demanded  by  international  law,  and  although  Germany  in 
another  connection  had  at  this  time  admitted  this  con- 
tention,* yet  no  definition  of  the  safety  to  be  accorded  to 
Americans  on  ships  of  belligerent  nationality  was  demanded. 
Likewise  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  liner  "  was  left  vague, 
and  it  was  evident  that,  in  case  of  dispute,  Germany  would 
restrict  and  the  United  States  would  expand  its  meaning.! 
Finally,  the  proposed  Lusitania  settlement,  especially  in 
that  "  no  naval  commander  had  been  rebuked  or  punished 
for  an  act  of  almost  unprecedented  barbarity  in  naval 
warfare,"  was  in  the  eyes  of  many  Americans  incommen- 
surate retribution  for  "  injuries  without  measure." 

In  general,  however,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
inconclusive  and  vague  German  pledges  were  accepted  at 
a  time  when  the  submarine  campaign  was  at  a  standstill. 
During  the  five  months  from  October  of  1915  on,  but  very 
few  vessels  were  torpedoed,  and  under  these  circumstances 
it  probably  seemed  inexpedient,  if  not  academic,  to  the 

•  During  the  negotiations  about  the  sinking  of  the  American  vessel 
William  P.  Frye,  the  legitimacy  of  which  was  to  be  determined  both  by 
general  principles  of  international  law  and  by  the  special  Prussian- American 
treaties  of  1785,  1799  and  1828,  Germany  admitted  that  the  persons  found 
on  board  an  American  ship  carrying  contraband  "  may  not  be  ordered  into 
her  lifeboats  except  when  the  general  conditions,  that  is  to  say,  the  weather, 
the  condition  of  the  sea,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coasts,  afford  absolute 
certainty  that  the  boats  will  reach  the  nearest  port  "  (Von  Jagow  to  Gerard, 
November  29,  1915,  made  public  January  8,  1916).  Already  before  this,  in 
the  case  of  an  American  bark  with  contraband,  the  vessel  was  allowed  to 
proceed  by  its  German  captor,  because  "  it  was  impossible  to  guarantee  that 
the  crew  would  be  surely  rescued  in  the  small  boats  if  the  ship  were  sunk  " 
(German  Memorandum  of  September  9, 1915,  made  public  October  29, 1915). 

t  That  President  Wilson  was  under  no  illusion  that  Germany  meant  by 
this  expression  more  than  mere  passenger  ships  is  evident  from  his  speech 
before  Congress  of  April  19,  1916,  and  from  Secretary  Lansing's  despatch  to 
Ambassador  Gerard  of  the  same  day. 
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Washington  authorities  to  press  for  an  explicit  definition 
of  the  terms  "  liners  "  and  "  safety."  But  failure  to  do 
so,  though  technically  not  waiving  American  rights, 
weakened  the  American  case.  It  also  had  other  unfor- 
tunate consequences.  On  the  one  hand,  it  gave  many 
Americans  the  false  impression  that  the  pledges  were  fully 
satisfactory  and  that  a  diplomatic  triumph  had  been  scored. 
On  the  other  hand,  Germany  became  convinced  that  the 
United  States  did  not  mean  what  the  sentences  of  the 
Lusitania  Note  said.  This  conviction  had  been  strengthened 
by  President  Wilson's  unfortunate  phrase  about  a  nation 
being  "  too  proud  to  fight,"  and  by  Secretary  Bryan's 
perniciously  indiscreet  intimation  to  the  then  Austro- 
Hungarian  Ambassador,  Dr.  Dumba,  that  the  first  Lusitania 
Note  meant  less  than  it  said.  What  was  in  great  part 
merely  forbearance,  a  desire  to  look  at  the  question  from 
the  opponent's  standpoint  and  not  to  press  him  too  hard 
provided  the  injuries  ceased,  was  interpreted  to  be  merely 
weakness.  German  diplomacy  knows  no  such  methods, 
and,  when  they  are  employed,  misinterprets  them.  Hence, 
when  a  fresh  supply  of  submarines  was  ready,  Germany 
announced  a  new  campaign  under  conditions  that  would 
have  nullified  even  the  limited  pledges  given  to  the  United 
States.  From  March  I,  1916,  on,  all  armed  merchantmen 
were  to  be  sunk  without  warning. 


IV.  ARMED  MERCHANTMEN 

THE  announcement  of  this  new  submarine  campaign 
raised  again  the  question  of  the  status  of  armed 
merchantmen.  At  the  very  outbreak  of  the  war  this  had 
already  been  decided  by  the  State  Department  in  accordance 
with  Anglo-American  precedents  and  principles.*  On 
August  9,  1914,  the  British  Charge  d' Affaires  at  Washington 

*  The  documents  in  the  case  are  to  be  found  in  Department  of  State, 
European  War,  No.  2,  pp.  37-46. 
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wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  "  a  certain  number  of 
British  merchant  vessels  are  armed,  but  this  is  a  pre- 
cautionary measure  adopted  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
defence,  which,  under  existing  rules  of  international  law, 
is  the  right  of  all  merchant  vessels  when  attacked."  After 
pointing  out  that  the  British  rule  did  not  permit  the 
conversion  of  merchantmen  into  men-of-war  on  the  high 
seas  or  in  any  foreign  port,  he  contended  that  neutral 
Governments  could  not  either  intern  or  order  the  immediate 
departure  of  British  armed  merchant  vessels,  since  they 
were  neither  actual  nor  potential  men-of-war.  In  the 
meanwhile  Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice  had  arrived  at  his  post, 
and  on  August  25,  1914,  acting  upon  instructions  from  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  he  gave  "  the  fullest  assurances  that  British 
merchant  vessels  will  never  be  used  for  purposes  of  attack, 
that  they  are  merely  peaceful  traders  armed  only  for  defence, 
that  they  will  never  fire  unless  first  fired  upon,  and  that 
they  will  never  under  any  circumstances  attack  any  vessel." 
The  Department  of  State  contented  itself  with  a  mere 
acknowledgment  of  these  Notes.  Shortly  afterwards,  how- 
ever, two  British  merchantmen  carrying  guns  arrived  in 
the  United  States,  and  it  was  realised  that  the  arming  of 
such  vessels  was  likely  to  raise  difficult  questions  for  the 
United  States  Government  in  enforcing  the  neutrality  of 
its  ports.  Upon  this  being  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
British  Government,  Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice  informed  the 
Secretary  of  State,  on  September  4,  1914,  that  his  Govern- 
ment "  hold  the  view  that  it  is  not  in  accordance  with 
neutrality  and  international  law  to  detain  in  neutral  ports 
merchant  vessels  armed  with  purely  defensive  armaments"  ; 
but,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Government 
was  detaining  merchantmen  armed  for  offensive  purposes, 
and  "  in  order  to  avoid  the  difficult  questions  of  the 
character  and  degree  of  armament  which  would  justify 
detention,"  the  British  Government  had  made  arrangements 
for  landing  the  guns  of  one  of  the  two  vessels  in  question, 
the  other  having  already  departed. 
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A  few  days  thereafter  the  British  Embassy  sent  to  the 
State  Department  a  remarkably  able  memorandum  uphold- 
ing the  British  view  on  historical  and  legal  grounds. 
Especially  noteworthy  was  the  clearly  defined  distinction 
between  offensive  and  defensive  armaments  : 

They  consider  that  only  those  merchant  ships  which  are  intended 
for  use  as  cruisers  should  be  treated  as  ships  of  war,  and  that  the 
question  whether  a  particular  ship  carrying  an  armament  is  intended 
for  offensive  or  defensive  action  must  be  decided  by  the  simple 
criterion  whether  she  is  engaged  in  ordinary  commerce  and  embarking 
cargo  and  passengers  in  the  ordinary  way.  If  so,  there  is  no  rule  in 
international  law  that  would  justify  such  vessel,  even  if  armed,  from 
bring  treated  otherwise  than  as  a  peaceful  trader. 

On  September  19,  1914,  ten  days  later,  the  Department 
of  State  issued  a  memorandum  defining  the  status  of  armed 
merchantmen  visiting  ports  of  the  United  States.  It  held 
that  "  a  merchant  vessel  of  belligerent  nationality  may  carry 
an  armament  and  ammunition  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
defence  without  acquiring  the  character  of  a  ship  of  war." 
The  presence  of  such  armament,  however,  it  was  further 
explained,  creates  the  presumption  that  it  is  intended  for 
offensive  purposes,  but  this  presumption  may  be  overcome 
by  evidence  to  the  contrary,  and  such  evidence  "  must  be 
presented  in  each  case  independently  at  an  official  investiga- 
tion." Indications  that  the  armament  is  not  offensive  in 
nature  are  afforded  when  the  guns  are  few  in  number, 
small  in  calibre,  and  are  not  mounted  on  the  forward  part 
of  the  vessel ;  when  the  quantity  of  ammunition  is  small 
and  the  crew  is  the  regular  one  ;  when  the  vessel  clears  for 
its  usual  port  and  takes  on  board  only  the  normal  and 
necessary  supplies  ;  when  the  cargo  is  of  a  mercantile 
character  and  the  vessel  carries  non-combatant  passengers, 
particularly  women  and  children. 

On   the   arrival  of  an   armed   merchantman,   the   port 
authorities    were    instructed   to    report    these    details    to 
Washington.     Thus  in  every  instance  an  extensive  exami- 
nation was  required.    This  was   extremely  burdensome. 
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Accordingly,  for  this  reason  and  also  because  "  the  circum- 
stances of  a  particular  case  may  be  such  as  to  cause  embar- 
rassment and  possible  controversy,"  the  United  States 
Government,  "  while  frankly  admitting  the  right  of  a  mer- 
chant vessel  to  carry  a  defensive  armament,  expressed  its 
disapprobation  of  a  practice  which  compelled  it  to  pass 
upon  a  vessel's  intended  use." 

Thus  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  were  in 
complete  accord  as  to  the  principle  involved,  and  the 
American  Government  merely  expressed  disapprobation 
of  the  practice  since  it  involved  the  assumption  of  onerous 
responsibilities.  Although  the  British  distinction  between 
offensive  and  defensive  armaments  was  more  clear-cut, 
there  was  no  essential  divergence  of  view.  Furthermore, 
the  right  of  a  merchantman  to  defensive  armament  was 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  impugned.  This  was  further 
made  manifest  in  a  diplomatic  passage  at  arms  with 
Germany. 

The  German  view  is  radically  different  from  that  of 
England  and  America,  and  this  opposition  is  traceable  to  a 
disagreement  in  their  respective  theories  of  war.  The 
generally  current  conception  of  war  as  an  armed  contest 
between  States,  which  first  found  clear  expression  in 
Rousseau,*  has  led  to  the  valuable  distinction  between 
combatant  and  non-combatant.  The  English-speaking 
peoples  have  adopted  this  view,  but,  in  addition,  they  have 
always  contended  that  the  relation  of  enmity  exists  like- 
wise between  the  private  citizens  of  the  belligerent  States.t 
Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  has  rejected  this  contention 
and  has  pushed  Rousseau's  doctrine  to  its  logical  extreme. 
When  this  is  done,  it  leads  straight,  as  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock  has  pointeu  out,  to  "  the  monstrous  proposition 
that  no  one  not  specially  authorised  by  the  State  may 

"  La  guerre  n'est  done  point  une  relation  d'homme  a  homme,  mais  une 
relation  d'etat  a  etat,  dans  laquclle  les  particuliers  ne  sont  ennemis  qu'acci- 
dentellement,  non  point  comme  hommes,  ni  meme  comme  citoyens,  mais 
comme  soldats."  Du  Contrat  Social,  livre  I,  chap.  iv. 

t  Oppenheim,  International  Law  (2nd  ed.)>  «,  pp.  63,  64. 
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defend  his  own  homestead  against  an  invader."  The 
unreserved  acceptance  of  this  doctrine  by  Germany 
explains  Reventlow's  vehement  denunciation  of  "  the 
treachery  "  of  those  civilian  Englishmen  who  were  reported 
to  have  fired  at  Zeppelins  raiding  their  countryside. 
According  to  the  German  view,  the  non-combatant, 
whether  on  land  or  sea,  commits  a  crime  in  resisting  the 
armed  and  organised  forces  of  the  enemy  State.  His  duty 
is  one  of  mere  passive  submission.  Hence,  logically,  a 
merchant  leviathan  must  unquestioningly  submit  to  an 
insignificant  motor-boat  of  the  enemy  forces.  It  follows 
inevitably  that  an  armed  merchantman  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  If  it  carries  armament,  it  must  be  a  man-of- 
war  and  be  treated  as  such.  This  doctrine  Germany  now 
sought  to  impose  upon  the  United  States. 

On  October  15,  1914,  Ambassador  Gerard  transmitted  a 
reply  from  the  German  Foreign  Office  to  the  American 
Memorandum  defining  the  status  of  armed  merchantmen. 
Therein  the  German  Government  stated  that  the  American 
ruling  "  wholly  fails  to  comply  with  the  principles  of 
neutrality,"  and  that  resistance  by  a  merchantman  "  is 
contrary  to  international  law,  because  in  a  military  sense  a 
merchant  vessel  is  not  permitted  to  defend  itself  against  a 
war  vessel."  Such  armed  merchantmen,  it  was  further 
contended,  should  receive  the  same  treatment  in  neutral 
ports  as  regular  warships,  and  the  distinction  between 
defensive  and  offensive  armaments  is  "  irrelevant." 

In  a  vigorous  reply  of  November  7,  1914,  signed  by 
Robert  Lansing  as  Councillor  of  the  State  Department, 
the  American  Government  once  more  upheld  the  Anglo- 
American  view,  stating  that : 

The  practice  of  a  majority  of  nations  and  the  consensus  of  opinion 
by  the  leading  authorities  on  international  law,  including  many 
German  writers,  support  the  proposition  that  merchant  vessels  may 
arm  for  defence  without  losing  their  private  character  and  that  they 
may  employ  such  armament  against  hostile  attack  without  contraven- 
ing the  principles  of  international  law. 

*  History  of  the  Science  of  Politics,  p.  75  n. 
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Thus  the  American  Government  went  unqualifiedly 
on  record  to  the  effect  that  merchantmen  were  entitled 
to  carry  defensive  armament  without  forfeiting  their 
non-combatant  status,  and,  furthermore,  that  they  had  the 
right  to  resist  capture.  The  criteria  adopted  for  distin- 
guishing between  offensive  and  defensive  armaments 
were  based  upon  common-sense  principles  and  were  in 
general  conformity  with  those  denned  over  a  century  ago 
by  the  intellectual  guide  of  the  present  Democratic  Party. 
In  1793  Jefferson  wrote  : 

Though  she  (a  merchant  ship)  has  arms  to  defend  herself  in  time 
of  war,  in  the  course  of  her  regular  commerce,  this  no  more  makes  her 
a  privateer  than  a  husbandman  following  his  plow  in  time  of  war, 
with  a  knife  or  pistol  in  his  pocket,  is  thereby  made  a  soldier. 

Here  the  subject  rested  for  some  time.  As  the  Seven 
Seas  were  cleared  of  German  cruisers,  there  was  no  necessity 
of  arming  the  merchantmen  of  the  Entente  Allies,  and  the 
United  States  was  freed  from  what  would  have  been  the 
onerous  obligation  of  close  scrutiny  in  each  case.  But 
during  the  exchange  of  Notes  about  the  submarine  blockade 
and  the  Lusitania  case,  Germany  on  a  number  of  occasions 
advanced  the  argument  that  armed  merchantmen  could 
not  be  considered  as  "  undefended  territory,"  and  hence 
might  be  sunk  without  warning.*  The  United  States, 
however,  refused  to  be  drawn  from  the  main  issue  into  a 
further  discussion  of  this  question,  merely  pointing  out 
that  the  statement  that  the  Lusitania  was  armed  was  wholly 
false. 

Early  in  1916,  just  when  the  protracted  Lusitania  nego- 
tiations were  nearing  some  definite  settlement,  this  question 
was  revived.  As  a  result  of  the  ruthless  submarine  cam- 
paign in  the  Mediterranean,  British  and  Italian  ships 
traversing  those  waters  were  being  armed.  In  January 
several  Italian  steamers  with  mounted  guns  arrived  at 
New  York.  All  of  these  were  allowed  to  clear  after  assu- 

*  See  the  German  Notes  of  February  16,  28,  May  10,  28,  July  8,  1915. 
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ranees  had  been  given  by  the  Italian  Ambassador  that  their 
armament  was  intended  solely  for  defensive  purposes.  At 
the  same  time,  it  appears,  the  State  Department  was 
informed  that  the  Teutonic  Powers  intended  to  differen- 
tiate between  armed  and  unarmed  merchantmen,  and  to 
sink  the  former  without  any  warning.  This  promised 
grave  complications  for  the  United  States,  and,  in  order  to 
obviate  them,  Secretary  Lansing,  on  January  18,  1916, 
suggested  to  the  belligerents  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  "  a 
reasonable  and  reciprocally  just  arrangement." 

In  brief,  the  proposal  was  that  the  practice  of  arming 
merchantmen  should  be  completely  abandoned,  and  that 
submarines  should  conform  strictly  to  the  recognised  rules 
in  stopping  and  searching  vessels  and  in  removing  those 
on  board  to  a  place  of  safety  before  the  destruction  of  the 
prize.  This  proposal  was  supported  by  the  statement 
that  a  belligerent  should  not  "  be  deprived  of  the  proper 
use  of  submarines  in  the  invasion  of  commerce,  since  those 
instruments  of  war  have  proved  their  effectiveness  in 
this  practical  branch  of  warfare  on  the  high  seas."  But 
such  proper  use,  it  was  argued,  was  impossible  if  merchant- 
men were  armed,  because  even  a  small  gun  is  effective 
against  a  submarine.  And,  the  argument  continued,  as 
such  armament  on  merchantmen  had  been  intended  merely 
for  defence  against  pirates,  sea-rovers,  and  privateers,  and 
as  these  no  longer  infested  the  seas, 

consequently  the  placing  of  guns  on  merchantmen  at  the  present 
date  of  submarine  warfare  can  be  explained  only  on  the  ground  of  a 
purpose  to  render  merchantmen  superior  in  force  to  submarines 
and  .  .  .  any  armament,  therefore,  on  a  merchant  vessel  would 
seem  to  have  the  character  of  an  offensive  armament. 

The  proposal  concluded  with  a  warning  to  the  effect  that 
the  United  States  Government 

is  impressed  with  the  reasonableness  of  the  argument  that  a  merchant 
vessel  carrying  armament  of  any  sort  .  .  .  should  be  held  to  be  an 
auxiliary  cruiser  and  so  treated  by  a  neutral  as  well  as  by  a  belligerent 
Government. 
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Several  features  of  this  remarkable  document  demand 
special  notice.  In  the  first  place,  the  United  States  again 
departed  from  its  original  position,  and  explicitly  asserted 
that  the  submarine  had  acquired  a  legitimate  position  in 
warfare  against  commerce.  Further,  Secretary  Lansing 
proposed  the  disarmament  of  all  merchantmen  in  order  to 
compensate  for  the  weakness  of  the  submarine.*  This 
involved  the  abandonment  of  a  long-standing  American 
principle  which  was  based  upon  important  considerations.! 

In  addition,  this  proposal  conflicted  with  the  original 
criteria  adopted  by  the  United  States  in  deciding  between 
offensive  and  defensive  armaments,  in  that  it  considered 
solely  the  size  of  the  guns  and  totally  ignored  the  more 
essential  considerations  of  the  character  of  the  voyage  and 
cargo  and  the  nature  of  the  crew  and  passengers.  Further- 
more, although  Mr.  Lansing  had  himself  signed  the  Note 
of  November  7,  1914,  in  which  the  right  of  a  merchantman 
to  resist  capture  had  been  vigorously  upheld,  he  now  over- 
looked this  right  and  asserted  that  "  an  enemy  merchant 
vessel  when  ordered  to  do  so  by  a  belligerent  submarine 
should  immediately  stop."  In  this,  as  well  as  in  other 
respects,  the  proposal  marked  a  distinct  departure  from 
Anglo-American  views,  and  an  acceptance  of  German 
theories.  Finally,  there  was  seemingly  no  realisation  of 
the  fact  that  the  effectiveness  of  submarines  against  com- 
merce would  be  immeasurably  increased  if  these  fragile 
craft  were  freed  from  all  fear  of  attack,  and  that,  conse- 

*  Already  on  a  prior  occasion  he  had  stated  that  the  existing  rules  of 
naval  warfare  had  evidently  not  taken  the  submarine  into  account.  But  he 
then  added  that  it  was  the  duty  of  belligerents  to  adapt  new  circumstances 
to  immutable  principles  (Lansing  to  Gerard,  July  21,  1915). 

t  The  right  of  a  merchantman  to  armament  is  not  solely  based,  as  was 
contended,  upon  an  imaginary  need  of  protection  against  pirates,  sea-rovers, 
and  privateers.  One  vital  fact  was  forgotten.  Under  the  Hague  Convention 
VII  of  1907,  the  right  to  convert  merchantmen  into  cruisers  was  fully 
recognised.  If  merchantmen  did  not  have  the  right  to  defensive  armament, 
such  converted  cruisers  would  be  able  to  play  untold  havoc.  This  had  been 
demonstrated  in  the  opening  months  of  the  war.  Just  when  Secretary 
Lansing  made  this  argument,  the  exploits  of  the  Motwe  proved  its  invalidity. 
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quently,  it  was  highly  improbable  that  the  proposal  would 
commend  itself  to  the  Entente  Allies. 

The  effects  of  this  revolutionary  proposal  were  most  far- 
reaching  and  unfortunate.  While  it  was,  from  the  very 
outset,  doomed  to  rejection  by  the  Entente  Allies,  it  en- 
couraged the  Teutonic  Powers  in  their  plan  to  sink  all  armed 
merchantmen  without  warning.  On  February  n  the 
United  States  was  officially  notified  that  such  would  be 
the  practice  after  March  I,  As  this  vitiated  the  pledges 
given  by  the  Central  Empires,  Secretary  Lansing  informed 
Ambassador  Bernstorff  that  the  United  States  could  not 
accept  the  Lusitania  settlement  until  guarantees  had  been 
given  that  in  the  future  the  submarine  warfare  would  not 
imperil  Americans  on  the  high  seas.  As  the  modus  vivendi 
proposal  had  been  rejected,  existing  international  law 
governed  the  situation  ;  but  it  is  patent  that  the  case  of 
the  United  States  had  been  fundamentally  weakened  by 
Secretary  Lansing's  virtual  concurrence  in  the  German  view 
that  armed  merchantmen  were  not  distinguishable  from 
warships.  Not  only  did  the  proposal  of  January  18  add 
greatly  to  the  difficulty  in  dealing  with  Germany,  but  it 
caused  considerable  confusion  of  thought  throughout 
the  United  States  and  gave  added  strength  to  the  many 
elements  in  Congress  opposed  to  the  President's  policy. 

There  the  situation  was  getting  beyond  control.  A 
large  number  of  the  members  of  both  Houses,  probably  a 
majority,  were  ready  to  pass  a  resolution  warning  Americans 
off  armed  ships  of  belligerent  nationality.  Before  action 
was  taken,  on  February  24,  1916,  President  Wilson  wrote  to 
Senator  Stone,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  that  he  was  right  in  assuming  that  everything 
would  be  done  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  war,  but 
that  the  course  announced  by  the  Central  Empires  seemed 
to  threaten  insuperable  obstacles,  since  its  apparent  meaning 
was  "  inconsistent  with  explicit  assurances  recently  given 
us  by  those  Powers."  In  his  further  efforts  to  retrieve 
the  situation  the  President  added  that  no  nation  had  the 
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right  while  war  was  in  progress  to  alter  or  to  disregard  the 
principles  which  all  nations  had  agreed  upon,  and  that  to 
forbid  Americans  to  exercise  their  rights  would  be  an 
implicit  acquiescence  in  the  violation  of  the  rights  of 
mankind  everywhere.  "  For  my  own  part,"  he  further 
wrote  : 

I  cannot  consent  to  any  abridgement  of  the  rights  of  American 
citizens  in  any  respect.  The  honor  and  self-respect  of  the  nation 
are  involved.  We  covet  peace,  and  shall  preserve  it  at  any  cost  but 
the  loss  of  honor. 

This  letter  checked  the  insurgents.  But,  in  the  mean- 
while, the  Administration  was  realising  that  the  report  of 
divided  counsels  in  Congress  was  making  Germany  obdurate, 
and  accordingly,  a  few  days  later,  he  asked  for  a  vote  in 
both  Houses  on  the  resolutions  warning  Americans  off 
armed  merchantmen.  On  March  3  the  Gore  Resolution 
was  "  tabled  "  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  68  to  14,  and  a 
few  days  later  the  House  took  like  action  with  the  McLemore 
Resolution  by  a  vote  of  276  to  142. 

The  significance  of  these  votes  is  far  from  clear.     The 
meaning  of  that  in  the  Senate  was  completely  obscured  by 
a  parliamentary  trick.     In  general,  they  merely  signified  a 
determination  on  the  part  of  Congress  not  to  interfere 
with  the  President's  constitutional  right  to  conduct  foreign 
affairs.     In  so  far  as  these  votes  are  supposed  to  indicate 
the  opinion  of  Congress  on  the  merits  of  the  resolutions 
themselves,    the    record    is    distinctly    misleading.     The 
speeches  in  both  Houses  demonstrated  a  wide  diversity 
of  opinion,  and  this  confusion  was  reflected  in  the  popular 
mind.     No  clear  line  was  drawn  between  non-combatant 
and  combatant   vessels,  and   merchantmen  of  belligerent 
nationality  were  termed  enemy  ships  and  were  confused 
with  men-of-war.     The  distinction  between  offensive  and 
defensive  armaments  had  become  blurred.     Above  all,  the 
fundamental  fact  was  lost  sight  of  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
submarine  must,  on  account  of  its  limitations,  strike  first 
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and  then  justify  its  action  by  facts  subsequently  disclosed. 
In  this  confusion  of  opinion  very  many  echoed  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Congressman  who  said,  "  The  question  is, 
will  you  go  to  war  on  what  Mr.  Lansing  says  is  a  doubtful 
right  ?  " 

The  Administration,  in  the  meanwhile,  did  not  change 
its  port  regulations,  and  armed  merchantmen  were  admitted 
and  granted  clearance.  Its  policy  was  to  abide  by  the 
established  rules  of  international  law  and  to  await  further 
developments.  But  at  this  time  the  State  Department 
prepared  a  comprehensive  memorandum  clearly  defining 
its  interpretation  of  these  rules.*  Therein  it  was  stated 
that,  as  all  enemy  property  at  sea  is  subject  to  seizure,  and 
as  the  only  means  of  avoiding  loss  is  by  flight  or  successful 
resistance,  consequently  merchantmen  have  the  right  to 
arm  for  self-protection.  "  The  right  to  capture  and  the 
right  to  prevent  capture  are  recognised  as  equally  justifi- 
able." Furthermore,  merchantmen  of  belligerent  nation- 
ality armed  solely  for  protection  "  are  entitled  to  enter 
and  leave  neutral  ports  without  hindrance  in  the  course  of 
legitimate  trade."  But,  in  order  to  protect  itself  from 
the  charge  of  unneutral  conduct,  the  neutral  must  deter- 
mine "  from  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  "  the  non- 
combatant  character  of  the  vessel.  But,  while  a  neutral 
Government  may  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  the 
armament  is  for  aggression,  "  a  belligerent  should  proceed 
on  the  presumption  that  the  vessel  is  armed  for  protection." 
A  belligerent  warship  must  determine  the  status  of  an 
armed  merchantman,  and  the  determination  "  must  rest 
in  no  case  upon  presumption,  but  upon  conclusive  evidence." 
In  the  absence  thereof  the  belligerent  should  "  act  on  the 
presumption  that  an  armed  merchantman  is  of  peaceful 
character."  Hence  the  presence  of  armament  on  a  mer- 
chant vessel  is  not  sufficient  reason  for  a  belligerent  "  to 
attack  it  without  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  persons  on 

*  This  memorandum  is  dated  March  25,  and  was  published  on  April  26, 
1916. 
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board."  Finally,  it  was  held  that  "  a  merchantman 
entitled  to  exercise  the  right  of  self-protection  may  do 
so  when  certain  of  attack  by  an  enemy  warship,  otherwise 
the  exercise  of  the  right  would  be  so  restricted  as  to  render 
it  ineffectual."  This  memorandum  showed  that  the 
Administration  had  again  returned  to  the  safe  haven  of 
international  law.  But,  as  the  document  was  not  made 
public  until  the  end  of  April,  the  perplexity  and  confusion 
created  by  the  unfortunate  modus  vivendi  proposal  of 
January  18  still  dominated  the  public  mind  when  the  new 
German  submarine  campaign  was  being  inaugurated. 


V.  THE  NEW  CAMPAIGN 

/CONTRARY  to  general  expectations,  the  renewed 
V^>< controversy  between  the  United  States  and  Germany 
that  arose  from  the  new  submarine  campaign  did  not  in 
any  way  hinge  upon  the  status  of  armed  merchantmen. 
Hence  the  people  were  not  divided  to  the  extent  that  they 
would  have  been  had  this  been  the  case.  Toward  the 
middle  of  March  the  German  submarines  began  to  run 
amuck  and  merchantmen,  of  neutral  as  well  as  of  belligerent 
nationality,  whether  passenger  steamers  or  freighters, 
whether  sailing  to  or  from  England,  whether  armed  or 
unarmed,  were  indiscriminately  sunk.  In  many  instances 
no  warning  was  given,  and  in  others  the  crews  were  placed 
at  the  mercy  of  sea  and  wind  in  small  boats  though  the 
nearest  land  was  several  days  distant.  The  most  con- 
spicuous, if  not  the  most  flagrant,  outrage  was  the  attack 
on  the  Channel  steamer  Sussex  on  March  24.  In  this  case, 
as  in  a  number  of  others,  American  citizens  were  among 
the  victims,  and  accordingly  the  United  States  asked 
explanations  from  Germany. 

In  response  to  these  inquiries,  which,  it  should  be  noted, 
did  not  cover  all  the  cases  in  which  apparently  Americans 
were  involved,  but  only  those  in  which  the  facts  were  fairly 
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clear,  the  German  Government  replied,  on  April  10, 
justifying  the  action  of  the  submarines  in  three  cases  on 
the  ground  that  the  vessels  had  tried  to  escape,  and  request- 
ing more  facts  in  the  fourth  instance  As  regards  the 
most  important  case,  it  was  admitted  that  a  German  sub- 
marine had  attacked  a  vessel  on  the  same  day,  at  the  same 
hour,  at  the  same  place,  and  under  the  same  circumstances 
that  the  Sussex  had  been  torpedoed,  but  it  was  contended 
that  this  ship  was  not  the  Sussex.  The  damaging  admission 
was  made  that  the  submarine  commander  had  attacked  this 
ship  on  the  mere  supposition  that  it  was  a  war  vessel. 

The  State  Department  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  collected 
indisputable  evidence  that  the  unarmed  passenger  ship 
Sussex  had  been  attacked  without  any  warning  by  a  German 
submarine ;  and,  on  April  19,  President  Wilson  explained 
the  situation  to  Congress.  He  pointed  out  that : 

The  commanders  of  German  undersea  vessels  have  attacked 
merchant  ships  with  greater  and  greater  activity,  not  only  upon  the 
high  seas  surrounding  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  wherever  they 
could  encounter  them,  in  a  way  that  has  grown  more  and  more 
ruthless,  more  and  more  indiscriminate  as  the  months  had  gone  by, 
less  and  less  observant  of  restraints  of  any  kind  ;  and  have  delivered 
their  attacks  without  compunction  against  vessels  of  every  nationality 
and  bound  upon  every  sort  of  errand.  Vessels  of  neutral  ownership, 
even  vessels  of  neutral  ownership  bound  from  neutral  port  to  neutral 
port,  have  been  destroyed  along  with  vessels  of  belligerent  ownership 
in  constantly  increasing  numbers.  Sometimes  the  merchantman 
attacked  has  been  warned  and  summoned  to  surrender  before  being 
fired  on  or  torpedoed  ;  sometimes  passengers  or  crews  have  been 
vouchsafed  the  poor  security  of  being  allowed  to  take  to  the  ship's 
boats  before  she  was  sent  to  the  bottom.  But  again  and  again  no 
warning  has  been  given,  no  escape  even  to  the  ship's  boats  allowed 
to  those  on  board. 

Having  delivered  this  vigorous  and  comprehensive  indict- 
ment, the  President  asserted  that  these  successive  tragedies 
had  made  "  it  grossly  evident  that  warfare  of  such  a  sort, 
if  warfare  it  be,  cannot  be  carried  on  without  the  most 
palpable  violation  of  the  dictates  alike  of  right  and 
humanity." 
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Furthermore,  after  stating  that  the  law  of  nations  had 
long  recognised  the  right  of  merchantmen  to  carry  arms 
for  protection  and  to  repel  attack,  and  after  calling  attention 
to  Germany's  announced  intention  to  sink  such  vessels 
without  warning,  President  Wilson  pointed  out  that  the 
new  campaign  did  not  involve  this  issue,  but  that  unarmed 
ships  were  being  sunk  without  warning,  and  tnat,  in  spite 
of  Germany's  solemn  assurances  about  the  immunity  of 
passenger  ships,  "  the  lives  of  non-combatants,  passengers 
and  crew  have  been  sacrificed  wholesale,  in  a  manner 
which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  cannot  but 
regard  as  wanton  and  without  the  slightest  colour  of  justifica- 
tion." The  Sussex  was  cited  merely  as  "  one  of  the  latest 
and  most  shocking  instances  of  this  method  of  warfare," 
not  as  an  isolated  or  exceptional  case.  As  a  consequence, 

it  has,  therefore,  become  painfully  evident  that  the  position  which 
this  Government  took  at  the  very  outset  is  inevitable — namely,  that 
the  use  of  submarines  for  the  destruction  of  an  enemy's  commerce 
is  of  a  necessity,  because  of  the  very  character  of  the  vessels  employed 
and  the  very  methods  of  attack  which  their  employment  of  course 
involves,  incompatible  with  the  principles  of  humanity,  the  long 
established  and  incontrovertible  rights  of  neutrals  and  the  sacred 
immunities  of  non-combatants. 

Thus  President  Wilson  reverted  to  the  sound  principle 
of  the  first  Lusitania  Note.  It  was  the  ineluctable  con- 
clusion of  a  long  series  of  plain  facts.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  told  Congress  that  he  had  deemed  it  his 
duty  to  inform  the  German  Government  that, 

unless  the  Imperial  German  Government  should  now  immediately 
declare  and  effect  an  abandonment  of  its  present  methods  of  warfare 
against  passenger  and  freight  vessels,  this  Government  can  have  no 
choice  but  to  sever  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Government  of 
the  German  Empire  altogether. 

In  conclusion,  the  President  again  adopted  the  original 
international  spirit  of  the  first  Lusitania  Note.  We  cannot 
forget,  he  said,  that  we  are  by  the  force  of  circumstances 
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"  the  responsible  spokesmen  of  the  rights  of  humanity," 
and  that 

we  owe  it  to  a  due  regard  of  our  rights  as  a  nation,  to  our  sense  of 
duty  as  a  representative  of  the  rights  of  neutrals  the  world  over,  and 
to  a  just  conception  of  the  rights  of  mankind,  to  take  this  stand  now 
with  the  utmost  solemnity  and  firmness. 

During  the  preceding  night,  on  April  18,  Secretary  Lansing 
sent  to  Ambassador  Gerard  a  Note  embodying  these  views, 
with  instructions  to  deliver  it  to  the  German  Government. 
The  Note  was  tantamount  to  a  demand  for  a  complete 
discontinuance  of  the  use  of  submarines  in  commerce 
destruction.  The  case  was  put  so  explicitly  and  so  con- 
clusively that  the  United  States  cannot  recede  without 
complete  self-stultification.  To  Germany  were  presented 
two,  and  only  two,  alternatives — either  the  abandonment 
of  her  submarine  campaign  or  severance  by  the  United 
States  of  diplomatic  relations.  The  issue  was  clearly 
defined,  and  there  was  left  no  loophole  for  a  compromise. 
At  the  time  of  writing,  however,  no  decision  has  been 
reached.* 

*  The  German  reply  was  published  on  May  4.  After  some  preliminary 
argument  it  announced  a  "  further  concession."  "  The  German  naval 
forces  "  were  to  "  receive  the  following  orders  for  submarine  warfare  in 
accordance  with  the  general  principles  of  visit,  search,  and  destruction  of 
merchant  vessels  recognised  by  international  law.  Such  vessels  both  within 
and  without  the  area  declared  as  a  naval  war  zone  shall  not  be  sunk  without 
warning,  and  without  saving  human  lives,  unless  the  ship  attempts  to 
escape  or  offer  resistance."  In  return  Germany  expected  that  America 
"  will  now  also  consider  all  impediments  removed  which  may  have  been  in 
the  way  of  mutual  co-operation  towards  the  restoration  of  the  freedom  of 
the  seas,"  and  that  America  "  will  now  demand  and  insist  that  the  British 
Government  shall  forthwith  observe  the  rules  of  international  law  univer- 
sally recognised  before  the  war  "  in  the  matter  of  interference  with  sea- 
borne trade.  On  May  8  the  United  States  Government  replied  that  it 
accepted  the  "  altered  policy  "  of  the  German  Government  relying  upon 
its  "  scrupulous  execution."  It  added  that  it  "  cannot  for  a  moment 
entertain,  much  less  discuss,  the  suggestion  that  respect  by  the  German 
naval  authorities  for  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  upon  the 
high  seas,  should  in  any  way,  or  in  the  slightest  degree,  be  made  contingent 
upon  the  conduct  of  any  other  Government  as  affecting  the  rights  of  neutrals 
and  non-combatants." 
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VI.  THE  PARTING  OF  THE  WAYS 

THUS,  by  the  inexorable  force  of  circumstances,  one 
might  almost  say  by  Germany's  ineptitude,  the 
United  States  has  been  driven  to  assume  the  part  of  cham- 
pion of  the  public  right  of  the  world  in  contending  that 
submarines  cannot  be  used  in  the  destruction  of  commerce 
without  doing  violence  to  fundamental  principles  of  inter- 
national law  and  morality.  This  position  has,  however, 
been  taken  with  considerable  reluctance,  which  is  by  no 
means  solely  due  to  the  "  passion  for  peace  "  that  dominates 
the  Government,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  This 
hesitation  is  also  in  large  measure  attributable  to  the 
doubt  that  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  Administration  and 
in  that  of  some  of  the  people  as  to  the  equity  of  the  existing 
regulations. 

Not  a  few  American  citizens  do  not  see  the  justice  of  an 
arrangement  that  forbids  Germany  to  sink  without  warning 
armed  ships  carrying  ammunition  and  warlike  stores  to 
her  enemies,*  and  they  think  that  such  ships  should  be 
distinctively  marked  so  as  to  distinguish  them  from 
ordinary  liners  and  freighters.  Whether  such  an  artificial 
arrangement  would  be  at  all  practicable — in  part,  because 
it  would  impose  intolerable  responsibilities  upon  neutrals — 
is  scarcely  considered.  Furthermore,  a  considerable" 
number  of  Americans  in  the  interior  have  no  compre- 
hension of  the  extent  to  which  the  nation's  present  and 
future  depend  upon  the  sea  ;  and  others  again  cannot 
understand  why  their  peaceful  lives  should  be  disturbed 
because  some  of  their  more  wealthy  fellow-citizens  elect 
to  travel  upon  ships  of  the  belligerent  nations.  Such 

*  Thus  Senator  Stone  said  :  "  I  cannot  but  believe  that  a  belligerent 
merchant  ship,  heavily  armed — no  matter  whether  it  be  called  defensive  or 
offensive  armament — engaged  in  transporting  contraband  war  material  to 
the  army  or  navy  of  her  sovereign,  is  in  all  essential  respects  the  equivalent 
of  a  duly  commissioned  war  vessel." 
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ideas  are  reinforced  by  the  sectional  feeling  of  the  agri- 
cultural Middle  West  against  the  financial  East,  and,  in 
general,  by  the  comparative  lack  of  national  consciousness 
exhibited  during  the  war.  Although  this  lack  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated,  for  the  absence  of  a  clearly  defined 
national  purpose  has  been  largely  the  reflex  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's negative  policy,  still,  as  a  result  of  the  vast  and 
still  unassimilated  immigration  of  the  past  two  decades, 
there  is  apparently  some  danger,  slight  though  it  be,  of 
the  United  States  degenerating  into  what  Colonel  Roosevelt 
has  strikingly  described  as  "  a  mere  polyglot  boarding-house, 
where  dollar-hunters  of  twenty  different  nationalities 
scramble  for  gain,  each  nationality  bearing  no  real  alle- 
giance except  to  the  land  from  which  it  originally  came."  In 
addition,  the  protracted  controversy  with  Germany,  extend- 
ing over  fifteen  months,  and  the  tortuous  and  inconstant 
course  of  the  negotiations  have  not  only  confused  the 
minds  of  many  as  to  the  real  issue,  but  have  produced  in 
others  a  somewhat  apathetic  attitude.  The  constantly 
recurring  crises  with  settlements  that  were  but  preludes 
to  further  outrages  have,  in  the  end,  led  to  considerable 
indifference.  Righteous  indignation  demands  an  outlet, 
and,  when  this  impulse  is  thwarted,  demoralisation  ensues. 
Moreover,  the  Government  is  on  record  to  the  effect 
that,  as  submarines  have  been  able  to  inflict  considerable 
damage  upon  commerce,  equity  demands  some  future 
readjustment  of  international  law  so  that  they  be  not 
absolutely  debarred  from  such  activities.  It  is  true  that 
officially  the  Administration  has  since  then  again  resumed 
the  firm  stand  that  experience  has  fully  demonstrated, 
that  there  is  no  half-way  station  between  entirely  ruling 
out  the  submarine  for  such  purposes  and  a  reign  of  terror 
and  inhumanity  on  the  high  seas  ;  but  the  head  of  the 
State  Department  is  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  law 
requires  modification.* 

*  On  April  29,  ten  days  after  the  despatch  of  his  vigorous  note  to  Germany 
to  the  former  effect,  Secretary  Lansing  stated  before  the  American  Society 
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Whether  such  a  readjustment  will  be  made  is  for  the 
future  to  determine.  At  present  the  question  is  not 
pertinent.  But  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  suggestion 
made  by  Secretary  Lansing  in  his  modus  vivcndi  proposal 
of  January  18,  that  all  merchantmen  be  disarmed,  failed 
to  take  into  account  the  fundamental  facts  of  warfare. 
Unless  the  submarine  type  changes  greatly  in  the  future, 
the  inevitable  effect  of  the  use  of  these  vessels  in  commerce 
destruction  will  be  that  merchantmen  will  be  more  gene- 
rally and  more  heavily  armed  than  has  been  customary 
hitherto.  For  such  armaments,  especially  if  combined 
with  somewhat  greater  speed  than  that  of  most  merchant- 
men of  the  present  day,  will  to  a  great  extent  nullify 
whatever  effectiveness  submarines  may  have.  But  they 
would  unquestionably  still  be  able  to  find  a  considerable 
number  of  victims,  and,  as  the  accuracy  and  range  of  their 
vision  are  most  restricted,  the  inevitable  outcome  would 
be  complete  anarchy  on  the  high  seas.  Thus  the  German 
naval  expert,  Captain  Persius,  pointed  out  that  the  case 
of  the  Sussex  illustrates  the  difficulties  under  which  a 
submarine  commander  labours  in  establishing  the  char- 
acter of  a  vessel,  and,  he  calmly  added,  even  if  occasionally 
an  innocent  vessel  should  suffer,  "  it  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  that  it  is  an  unfortunate  accident  which  is 
unavoidable  in  war." 

The  underlying  defect  of  Secretary  Lansing's  proposal 
was  that  it  asked  one  contestant  to  divest  himself  of  legi- 
timate defensive  armaments  in  order  to  compensate  for 

of  International  Law  :  "  There  is  coming  a  time  .  .  .  when  we  will  have 
to  readjust  our  ideas  as  to  the  rules  of  international  law.  I  do  not  mean 
the  principles  of  that  law,  for  they  are  immutable,  founded  as  they  are  on 
justice,  righteousness,  and  humanity.  I  mean  that  the  application  of  those 
principles  to  new  conditions  will  give  us  new  rules  which  have  never  before 
been  recognised  or  even  conceived  by  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  which 
cannot,  therefore,  be  now  invoked  by  belligerent  or  neutral.  ...  If  I  were 
asked  what  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  new  conditions  and  changed  methods 
of  land  and  naval  warfare,  I  would  unhesitatingly  answer,  '  The  invention 
of  the  internal  combustion  engine.'  It  has  made  practicable  the  automobile, 
the  submarine,  the  aeroplane  and  the  dirigible." 
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the  limitations  of  his  opponent.  War  is,  however,  not  a 
game  in  which  one  party  is  willing  to  handicap  himself 
or  to  give  an  advantage  to  the  other  with  the  object  of 
equalising  conditions.  It  is  essentially  a  contention  by 
force  and  the  rules  governing  it  are  not  purely  arbitrary. 
But  why,  then,  some  Americans  are  asking,  should  the 
German  submarines  be  obliged  to  give  warning  before 
torpedoing  a  merchantman  ?  *  The  fundamental  reason 
is  not  solely  or  even  mainly  because  such  attacks  are  made 
upon  non-combatants — the  distinction  between  combatant 
and  non-combatant  upon  the  sea  cannot  be  made  so 
precise  as  it  is  in  land  warfare — but  chiefly  because,  with 
the  limitations  of  the  present  type  of  submarines,  such 
warfare  is  bound  to  inflict  grievous  injury  upon  neutrals. 
In  contradistinction  to  the  rules  of  land  war,  those  for  the 
sea  must  be  determined  largely  by  the  inalienable  rights 
of  neutrals  because  the  sea  (outside  the  three-mile  limit)  is 
the  commonage  of  mankind  and  not  the  preserve  of  any 
one  particular  State.  If  in  the  future  submarines  continue 
to  be  employed  for  commerce  destruction,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, all  merchantmen  are  heavily  armed,  it  may  be 
that,  with  this  reversion  to  the  past,  neutrals  will  go  at 
their  own  risk  on  ships  of  belligerent  nationality.  While 
this  would,  of  course,  in  many  instances  be  a  serious  cur- 
tailment of  neutral  rights,  it  would  not,  however,  mend 
matters.  There  would  still  be,  as  experience  has  disas- 
trously demonstrated,  the  absolute  certainty  that  neutral 
ships  would  be  sunk  by  mistake.  This  certainty  makes  it 
imperative  to  prohibit  absolutely  the  use  of  submarines 
in  commercial  warfare. 

As  the  United  States  abides  by  the  unassailable  view 
that  international  law  cannot  be  changed  during  war 

*  During  the  debate  on  the  status  of  armed  merchantmen,  Senator 
McCumber  of  North  Dakota  said  :  "  I  cannot  see  anything  fair  in  the 
proposition  that  while  a  submarine,  which  may  easily  be  sunk  by  a  single 
shot  from  one  of  these  defensive  guns,  must  give  notice  before  it  fires  at  the 
armed  merchant  vessel,  the  armed  vessel  need  not  give  notice  that  it  purposes 
to  fire  at  the  submarine." 
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except  by  a  modus  vivendi  or  by  general  agreement  of  the 
nations,  whatever  may  or  may  not  be  done  in  the  future 
is  not  relevant  in  the  existing  German-American  contro- 
versy.*    But   the  very  fact   that   the   State  Department 
thinks  some  future  readjustment  necessary  has  inevitably 
influenced  its  conduct  of  the  negotiations.     A  similar  result 
has  come  from  another  source.     The  United  States  Govern- 
ment naturally  refused  to  discuss  with  Germany  the  justice 
of  that  country's  complaints  against  the  methods  by  which 
sea  power  had  been  used  to  cut  Germany  off  from  trade 
with  neutrals,  contending  rightly  that,  however  justifiable 
or  unjustifiable  be  a  measure  of  reprisal  against  a  belligerent, 
it   cannot   be  employed  if  it   infringes   the  rights  of  an 
innocent    third    party.     All    the    more    indefensible    and 
heinous  is  such  retaliation  when  it  leads  to  the  killing  of 
neutrals.     But  the  very  fact  that  the  State  Department  is 
to  some  extent  in  accord  with  Germany  as  to  the  legality 
of  the  measures  adopted  by  the   Entente  Allies  has  un- 
questionably somewhat  influenced  its  course  during  the 
protracted    negotiations    in    the    submarine    controversy. 
Furthermore,  some  doubts  have  been  raised  as  to  whether 
or  no,  in  deciding  against  the  use  of  the  submarine  in 
commercial  warfare,  the  United  States  is  not  forfeiting  a 
valuable  defensive  weapon. 

Thus  apart  from  the  dominating  desire  not  to  allow  the 
country  to  be  drawn  into  the  world-wide  conflict  and  the 
determination  to  preserve  a  rigidly  neutral  attitude,  these 
considerations  further  explain  the  indecisive  course  of  the 
United  States  Government  during  this  controversy.  In- 
adequate and  vague  pledges  were  accepted  and  fundamental 
principles  were  for  the  time  abandoned  not  merely  to 
avoid  complications  with  Germany,  but  apparently  in  great 
measure  because  the  Administration  had  no  clearly  defined 
conception  of  what  the  future  national  interests  demanded. 

*  As  Senator  Borah  said  :  "  If  those  principles  of  international  law  are 
made  unsound  by  changed  conditions  of  warfare,  now  is  not  the  time  for  us 
to  change  them." 
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No  constructive  foreign  policy  has  been  formulated.  The 
attitude  has  been  largely  the  negative  one  of  "  watchful 
waiting."  Only  the  relentless  logic  of  events  has  finally 
forced  the  United  States  to  assume  a  position  that  makes  it 
the  champion  not  only  of  public  right,  but  also  the  upholder 
of  sea  power  as  against  military  force. 

The  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  the  rules  of 
war  on  sea  has,  in  the  main,   been  determined  by  the 
assumption  that  its  part  would  always  be  that  of  a  neutral. 
Hence,  with  the  significant  exception  of  the   Civil  War, 
when  diametrically  the  opposite  was  the  case,  its  efforts 
have  as  a  rule  been  devoted  to  restricting  belligerent  rights. 
It  has  been  the  foremost  upholder  of  what  is  still  mis- 
leadingly  designated  as  "  the  freedom  of  the  seas."     But 
nowadays,  when  the  seas  in  time  of  peace  are  admittedly 
free  to  all,*  this  phrase  merely  means  :    in  first  line,  the 
exemption   of  private   property   from   capture ;     and,   in 
second  line,  the  restriction  of  the  principles  of  blockade, 
contraband,  and  continuous  voyage  so  that  neutral  trade 
may  remain  practically  undisturbed.     It  is  of  course  obvious 
that,  if  submarines  are  not  debarred  from  operating  against 
commerce,  private  property  at  sea  will  be  much  less  safe 
than  it  formerly  was.     Then,  it  was  only  captured  ;   now 
it  is  destroyed  by  the  submarine.     Furthermore,  neutral 
vessels  are  not  safe  and  the  recognised  immunity  of  neutral 
property    under    the    enemy    flag    cannot    be    respected. 
Hence,  such  use  of  submarines  is  the  very  negation  of  the 
doctrine  of  "  the  freedom  of  the  seas."     In  addition,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  acquiescence  of  neutrals  in  such  sub- 
marine activities  will  to  an  appreciable,  but  still  undeter- 
mined, extent  weaken  sea  power.     By  the  stand  taken  on 
this  question,  the  United  States  has  become  the  supporter 

*  In  a  recent  article  on  what  he  significantly  calls  this  "  most  hideous 
and  stupid  war,"  Alfred  Ballin  said  :  "  It  is  true,  certainly,  that  in  times  of 
peace  the  seas  were  always  free  ;  but  in  war,  as  we  know  to-day  to  our  cost, 
they  are  governed  by  the  strongest  fleet.  Means,  therefore,  must  and  will 
be  found  for  assuring  the  freedom  of  mercantile  traffic  by  sea,  not  only  in 
peace  but  also  in  war." 
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of  sea  power  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  its  protests  against 
certain  features  of  the  blockade  of  Germany  and  against 
some  other  measures  of  the  Allied  Navies  tend  to  hamper 
sea  power. 

During  the  prolonged  submarine  controversy  the  United 
States  Government  appealed  on  several  occasions  to  Ger- 
many's former  record  as  upholder  of  "  the  freedom  of  the 
seas."  *  The  specific  reference  was  to  the  fact  that  several 
treaties  between  the  United  States  and  Prussia,  beginning 
with  that  of  1785,  provided  that  the  private  property  of 
their  respective  citizens  and  subjects  should  be  exempt 
from  capture  at  sea.  These  treaties  are  recognised  as 
binding  at  the  present  day,  and,  in  addition,  Germany  has 
as  a  rule  supported  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  to  secure 
a  general  abolition  of  this  right  of  prize.  The  consistent 
opponent  of  such  abolition  throughout  the  nineteenth 
century  was  Great  Britain,  but  in  recent  years  other  States 
have  veered  around  to  the  British  view.  Thus,  at  the  Hague 
Conference  of  1907,  Russia,  France,  Japan,  and  Spain, 
besides  Great  Britain  and  some  of  the  minor  Powers,  voted 
against  this  innovation  in  sea  law.  Since  then,  but  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  Mr.  McKenna 
have  intimated  that  they  were  ready  to  consider  the 
abandonment  of  this  right  of  prize  provided  it  were  made 
the  basis  of  an  international  agreement  for  the  limitation 
of  naval  armaments.t  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  in  this  interval  the  German  Admiralty 
had  changed  its  views  in  the  opposite  sense  and  that  the 
opinions  expressed  by  German  spokesmen  since  the  war 
have  been  merely  extemporised  for  the  occasion.  Certainly, 
their  submarine  campaign  is  the  most  absolute  denial  of 
this  doctrine. 

The  main  argument  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  this 

*  Notes  of  May  13  and  July  21,  1915.  In  his  address  to  Congress  on 
April  19,  1916,  President  Wilson  also  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  German 
Government  had  "  in  other  circumstances  stood  as  the  champion  of  all 
that  we  are  now  contending  for  in  the  interest  of  humanity." 

t  J-  M.  Robertson  in  Wehberg,  op.  cit.  p.  xiii. 
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right  of  prize  is  that  the  confiscation  of  private  property 
is  a  relic  of  barbarism.  But  merchant  ships  are  not  private 
property  in  the  ordinary  sense.  Not  only  can  and  may  they 
be  converted  into  cruisers,  but  as  transports,  colliers,  and 
mine-layers  they  are  indispensable  naval  adjuncts.  More- 
over, under  existing  conditions  and  mainly  as  a  result  of 
wireless  telegraphy,  comparatively  few  merchantmen  are 
captured.  As  a  rule,  they  are  able  to  take  refuge  in  some 
safe  haven.  Hence,  control  of  the  seas  nowadays  does  not 
mean  the  wholesale  confiscation  of  the  enemy's  merchant 
marine — which  was  the  chief  argument  advanced  against 
the  practice  before  the  war — but  merely  the  temporary 
paralysation  of  his  commerce.  The  sordid  incentive  of 
booty  and  plunder  has  been  well-nigh  eliminated.  But 
while  on  the  one  hand  the  control  of  the  seas  is  so  com- 
plete that  no  enemy  merchantman  dares  leave  its  port, 
on  the  other  hand  the  former  ravages  by  privateers  upon 
the  merchant  marine  of  the  dominant  sea  Power  have  in 
some  measure  been  duplicated  by  the  activities  of  sub- 
marines. From  this  source  has  come  the  greatest  destruc- 
tion of  private  property  at  sea. 

Thus,  while  the  fundamental  argument  for  the  abolition 
of  the  normal  right  of  prize  disappears  under  modern 
conditions,  it  is  doubly  applicable  in  the  case  of  submarines. 
The  retention  of  the  right  of  capture  is  simply  a  question 
of  policy,  not  one  of  morals.  Moreover,  it  is  far  from  clear 
to  what  extent  the  abandonment  of  this  right  would 
appreciably  change  conditions,  unless  the  right  of  blockade, 
the  principle  of  contraband,  and  the  doctrine  of  continuous 
voyage  were  rigorously  restricted.  But  this  would  mean  a 
further  throttling  of  sea  power  and  a  corresponding 
strengthening  of  land  power.  This  is  the  vital  point.  It 
is  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  when  Wheaton  wrote,  that  a 
naval  Power's  main  instrument  of  coercion  is  crippling  the 
enemy's  commerce  and  that,  "  if  war  at  sea  were  to  be 
restricted  to  the  naval  forces,  a  country  possessing  a 
powerful  fleet  would  have  very  little  advantage  over  a 
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country  with  a  small  or  no  fleet."  Sea  power  would  lose 
its  main  coercive  strength  and  would  become  almost  solely 
defensive.  Its  chief  offensive  attribute,  that  of  exerting 
economic  pressure,  would  be  immeasurably  curtailed,  while 
the  unhampered  land  power  could  still  invade  the  enemy's 
territory  and  force  him  to  a  termination  of  the  war. 

The  existing  war  has  convinced  not  a  few  thinking 
Americans  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  United  States  to 
re-examine  the  bases  of  its  traditional  policy  in  regard  to 
the  right  of  capture  and  to  neutral  rights  in  general.  Day 
by  day  increasing  numbers  of  Americans  are  realising  that 
the  present  conflict  is  one  between  sea  power  and  military 
force,  and  that  upon  its  outcome  depends  the  destiny  of 
free  government.  Sea  power,  as  is  shown  by  its  use  against 
Philip  II,  Louis  XIV,  Napoleon,  and  modern  Germany,  is 
the  bulwark  of  liberty.  Its  very  nature  all  but  precludes  its 
employment  for  despotic  purposes.  Constantly  deeper  and 
more  widespread  is  growing  the  conviction  that  the  future 
of  the  United  States  depends  upon  sea  power.  Hence 
many  private  Americans — the  Government  and  the  poli- 
ticians naturally  are  silent — are  urging  the  necessity  of  a 
full  understanding  and  subsequent  close  co-operation  with 
those  that  hold  the  trident.*  Under  these  circumstances, 
any  artificial  curtailment  of  sea  power  under  the  spell  of 
such  high-sounding  but  misleading  phrases  as  "  the  freedom 
of  the  seas  "  would  be  suicidal. 

Assuming  that  the  Administration  abides  by  its  position, 
whether  Germany  yields  or  takes  the  consequences  of  her 
obduracy,  in  either  case  the  United  States  will  by  its  action 
have  aided  sea  power.  But  of  even  more  far-reaching 
importance  is  the  fact  that,  despite  some  obvious  reluctance, 
the  United  States  is  upholding  the  public  right  of  the 
world.  In  this  lies  some  hope  for  a  more  organised  and 
less  anarchic  future  world.  For  the  action  of  the  United 

*  At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 
held  at  Philadelphia  on  April  28,  1916,  a  number  of  speakers  urged  such  a 
course. 
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States  may  be  but  an  initial  step  toward  that  better  inter- 
national system  in  which  each  State,  even  if  it  be  not 
directly  affected,  will  regard  an  infraction  of  international 
law  as  an  injury  to  the  society  of  States,  and  hence  to  itself 
as  well,  and  will  feel  obliged  to  join  its  fellows  in  the  world- 
community  in  measures  of  restraint  and  coercion  against 
the  offender. 

New  York,  May  1916. 
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I.  CHARGES  AND  INVESTIGATIONS 

/^ONTRARY  to  expectation,  the  proposal  to  extend 
V^the  life  of  Parliament  was  adopted  without  a  division, 
and  with  only  speeches  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier.  Perhaps  the  partial  destruction  of  the 
Parliament  buildings  by  fire  chiefly  explains  the  unanimity 
of  the  Commons  and  the  instant  acquiescence  of  the 
Senate.  The  impressive  structure  on  the  Hill  at  Ottawa 
had  struck  deep  roots  into  the  sentiment  and  affection 
of  the  Canadian  people.  It  stood  in  massive  dignity 
overlooking  the  busy  city  at  its  feet  and  a  wide  expanse  of 
quiet  country,  and  whether  one  knew  much  or  little  of 
architecture  its  proud  stateliness  attracted  and  satisfied. 
Moreover,  within  its  walls  from  the  birth  of  Confederation 
the  statesmen  of  Canada  had  fought  their  battles  and 
wrought  the  deeds  which  constitute  its  history.  "  They 
gave  their  bodies  to  the  Commonwealth  and  received 
each  for  his  own  memory  praise  that  will  never  die,  and 
with  it  the  grandest  of  all  sepulchres,  not  that  in  which 
their  mortal  bones  are  laid,  but  a  home  in  the  minds  of 
men,  where  their  glory  remains  fresh  to  stir  to  speech  or 
action  as  the  occasion  comes  by."  Here,  indeed,  was 
moulded  the  destiny  of  Canada,  and,  perhaps,  in  far 
greater  degree  than  we  know  the  destiny  of  the  British 
Empire. 

It  is  true  that  the  chamber  of  the  Commons  was  singu- 
larly ill-fitted  for  the  accommodation  of  Parliament.     But 
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it  was  hallowed  by  associations  and  tolerated  in  reverence 
for  the  attractive  and  commanding  exterior.  Fortunately 
the  Library  escaped  destruction,  though  valuable  historical 
documents  were  destroyed,  and  the  foundations  and 
portions  of  the  walls  will  be  incorporated  in  the  new 
structure.  The  immediate  sense  of  loss,  however,  was 
overwhelming,  and  immensely  sharpened  by  sorrow  for 
those  who  perished.  There  was  an  immediate  suspicion 
that  German  emissaries  had  deliberately  plotted  and 
accomplished  the  destruction  of  the  building.  No  satis- 
factory evidence  to  support  this  suspicion  has  been  dis- 
closed, but  the  suspicion  persists.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  proposal  to  extend  the  life  of  Parliament  was 
submitted.  In  the  shadow  of  the  tragedy  and  with  the 
solemn  fact  of  war  filling  men's  minds,  no  thought  of  dis- 
agreement or  of  a  general  election  could  be  entertained. 
There  will,  therefore,  be  no  dissolution  of  Parliament 
until  October,  1917,  unless  some  parliamentary  misad- 
venture or  improbable  and  unexpected  emergency  should 
compel  an  earlier  appeal  to  the  constituencies. 

The  impression  produced  by  the  fire  was  not  enduring. 
It  is  true  that  Parliament  has  been  unanimous  in  support 
of  appropriations  for  the  war,  but  there  the  truce  begins 
and  ends.  It  is  perhaps  -difficult  to  maintain  any  other 
condition  in  a  free  country,  and  particularly  in  a  country 
so  far  removed  as  Canada  from  the  actual  areas  of  conflict. 
A  year  ago  Mr.  Justice  Davidson,  of  Montreal,  was 
appointed  by  the  Government  to  inquire  into  charges 
of  "  graft "  in  the  distribution  of  contracts  and  the  pur- 
chase of  supplies.  The  Commission  has  made  a  leisurely 
>  progress  across  the  country.  Many  witnesses  have  been 
examined,  many  transactions  investigated.  If  there  has 
been  no  great  display  of  energy,  it  is  perhaps  because  there 
was  no  need  for  greater  activity.  In  no  other  respect  is 
there  ground  for  criticism.  Even  in  this  respect  no 
doubtful  transaction  has  been  overlooked  nor  any  dis- 
position to  shield  the  public  departments  manifested. 
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The  sum  of  the  disclosures  if  vexatious,  is  not  alarming. 
In  a  few  cases  commissions  were  obtained  by  intermediaries 
and  there  were  flagrant  rascalities  revealed  in  the  purchase 
of  horses.  Two  Conservative  members  were  required  by 
the  Prime  Minister  to  resign  their  places  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  A  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Ontario,  who 
acted  as  purchasing  agent  for  horses  for  the  first  contingent, 
resigned  his  seat,  handed  the  amount  of  his  profits  to  an 
oversea  battalion,  and  submitted  himself  for  re-election. 
He  was  defeated  by  329  in  the  by-election  in  a  constituency 
where  he  had  a  majority  of  over  627  two  years  ago.  Into 
the  details  of  these  transactions  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter 
nor  is  any  definite  judgment  pronounced  upon  those 
involved.  It  is,  however,  apparent  that  the  Prime  Minister 
is  concerned  to  guard  the  honour  of  Parliament  and  that 
the  public  conscience  is  sensitive. 

A  more  serious  situation  exists  over  charges  directed 
against  the  Minister  of  Militia  and  the  Shell  Committee, 
which  acted  as  purchasing  agent  for  the  British  Govern- 
ment. This  Committee,  acting  originally  for  British 
contractors,  became  later  the  buying  agency  of  the  War 
Office.  With  the  Committee  the  Minister  of  Militia 
had  more  or  less  intimate  relations.  Through  one  of  his 
close  personal  associates  fuse  contracts  were  placed  with 
companies  in  New  York  to  which  $1,500,000  were  advanced 
by  the  Shell  Committee,  and  out  of  these  contracts  it  is 
alleged  that  $1,000,000  were  taken  in  doubtful  com- 
missions. As  yet  much  mystery  surrounds  the  transactions. 
The  exact  relation  of  the  Minister  to  the  contracts  is  not 
disclosed.  Whether  or  not  the  contracts  could  have  been 
taken  by  Canadian  companies  is  not  established.  It  is 
declared  that  the  Shell  Committee  was  protected  against 
losses  on  account  of  advances  to  the  New  York  contractors 
by  the  guarantees  of  responsible  trust  companies.  The 
agent  who  placed  the  contracts  is  regarded  with  distrust. 
It  is  in  this  connection  chiefly  that  the  Minister  is  censured. 
Sir  Sam  Hughes  has  immense  driving  power,  ample  self- 
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confidence,  is  resolutely  loyal  in  his  friendships,  and  where 
he  trusts  he  does  so  without  reservation.  It  is  not  thought 
that  he  always  chooses  his  instruments  wisely,  but  the  very 
qualities  which  constitute  his  defects  suggest  courage  and 
integrity. 

The  Government  was  reluctant  to  sanction  any  inquiry 
into  the  actions  of  the  Shell  Committee.  Its  purchases 
were  made  for  the  War  Office,  and  only  the  Minister  of 
Militia  had  any  definite  knowledge  of  its  transactions.  It 
is  not  even  certain  that  his  knowledge  was  intimate  or 
accurate.  But  when  charges  were  made  which  seemed  to 
involve  a  member  of  the  Government  Sir  Robert  Borden 
recognised  that  they  could  not  be  ignored.  Sir  William 
Meredith,  Chief  Justice  of  Ontario,  and  Mr.  Justice  Duff, 
of  the  Supreme  Court  Bench,  were,  therefore,  appointed 
to  conduct  an  investigation.  There  are  no  judges  of 
better  repute  or  greater  independence  of  character  in  the 
country.  It  is  certain  that  the  inquiry  will  be  thorough 
and  the  actual  facts  disclosed.  Counsel  have  been  appointed 
by  the  Prime  Minister  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Govern- 
ment, by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 
As  has  been  said,  the  temper  of  the  country  is  sensitive 
and  critical,  but  there  is  a  great  reserve  of  confidence  in 
the  integrity  of  the  Minister  of  Militia.  The  members 
of  the  Shell  Committee  are  citizens  of  singularly  good 
repute.  They  may  not  have  been  wholly  equal  to  the  great 
responsibilities  which  the  Committee  had  to  shoulder,  but 
it  is  incredible  that  conscious  or  deliberate  dishonesty  will 
be  established.  They  gave  their  services  voluntarily  at 
serious  sacrifice.  They  were  assiduous  in  devotion  to  their 
responsible  duties.  It  is  inconceivable  that  they  had  any 
doubtful  relations  with  contracting  companies.  Members 
of  the  old  Shell  Committee  are  represented  on  the  Imperial 
Munitions  Board,  by  which  it  was  succeeded,  and  they 
have  the  confidence  of  the  Chairman  and  their  colleagues. 
It  may  be  pointed  out  that  all  the  charges  with  which 
Parliament  has  been  concerned  relate  to  transactions  which 
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arose  before  the  Imperial  Munitions  Board  and  the  Canadian 
War  Purchasing  Commission  were  appointed.  Both  of 
these  bodies  seem  to  enjoy  complete  public  confidence. 
No  doubt  in  the  first  months  of  the  war  there  was  a  degree 
of  disorganisation  and  confusion,  but  to  suggest  that  there 
was  deliberate  and  general  corruption  is  to  defame  the 
Government  and  the  country.  Moreover,  from  the 
outset  Sir  Robert  Borden  has  manifested  an  inflexible 
determination  to  protect  the  treasury  and  to  guard  the 
honour  of  his  Administration.  Sir  Sam  Hughes,  who  was 
recalled  from  England  by  the  Prime  Minister,  has  made 
definite  denial  of  the  charges  of  his  opponents,  and  has 
defended  the  Shell  Committee  and  its  agents  without 
reserve  or  equivocation.  For  the  moment  at  least  his 
resolute  and  aggressive  attitude  has  impressed  the  country. 
He  has  qualities  which  appeal  to  the  masses,  but  aside  from 
sympathy  for  the  Minister  there  is  a  feeling  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  great  tasks  in  hand  and  should  not  be  distracted 
by  charges  which  arise  out  of  conditions  which  no 
longer  exist. 


II.  TAXATION  AND  RECRUITING 

THERE  is  no  prospect  that  the  session  of  Parliament 
will  produce  any  considerable  body  of  useful  legis- 
lation. Outside  of  the  charges  directed  against  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Administration  interest  has  naturally  centred 
chiefly  in  the  proposals  of  the  Minister  of  Finance.  Although 
these  proposals  were  far  more  radical  than  was  anticipated, 
they  have  evoked  very  little  protest  from  the  interests 
affected.  These,  too,  are  the  interests  which  Governments 
are  reluctant  to  disturb.  There  were  only  minor  changes 
in  the  tariff.  The  duty  on  apples  is  advanced  to  40  cents 
per  barrel  under  the  general  tariff  and  to  25  cents  per 
barrel  under  the  British  preference.  There  is  an  impo- 
sition under  the  special  Customs  War  Revenue  Act  of 
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5  per  cent,  under  the  British  preferential  and  yj  per  cent, 
under  the  general  tariff.     Thus  the  new  rates  are  60  cents 
per  barrel  under  the  Preference  and  90  cents  per  barrel 
on    apples    from    foreign    countries.     The    Minister    of 
Finance  argued  that  these  higher  duties  were  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  apple-growing  industry 
of  British  Columbia,  in  which,  by  the  way,  much  British 
capital  is  invested,  and  which  the  war  has  seriously  affected. 
Clearly  the  chief  object  was  to  check  importations  from 
the  American  fruit-growing  States  and  to  give  Canadian 
growers,  alike  in  British  Columbia  and  Eastern  Canada,  a 
greater   advantage   in   the   Western   Canadian   Provinces. 
There  are  also  advances  in  the  duties  on  crude  petroleum 
in  its  natural  state  when  imported  by  oil  refiners  to  be 
refined  in  their  own  factories,  which,  it  is  estimated,  will 
yield  additional  revenue  of  $500,000.    The  rates  on  dis- 
tillates are  reduced  from  z|  cents  per  gallon  and  yj  per 
cent,  to  £  cent  per  gallon.     Of  these,  1,000,000  gallons  are 
consumed  annually  in  the   Prairie  Provinces.      On  crude 
petroleum,  not  imported  for  refining  purposes,  the  rate  is 
changed  from  7^  per  cent,  to  J  per  cent,  per  gallon.    The 
chief  feature  of  the  Budget,  however,  is  the  tax  on  profits. 
All  incorporated  companies  are  required  to  pay  over  to  the 
Government  25  per  cent,  of  profits  above  7  per  cent., 
and  partnerships  and  individuals  25  per  cent,  of  profits 
above   10  per  cent.    The  Act,  however,  does  not  apply 
to  companies  with  capital  below  $50,000,  to  Life  Insurance 
companies,  nor  to  farming  and  live-stock  raising.      War 
taxes  of  the  Allies  will  be  deducted,  and  as  far  as  possible 
the  Act  will  be  administered  so  as  to  bear  fairly  and  equally 
on  all  firms,  companies,,  and  corporations.     In  estimating 
the  amount  of  capital  the  real  value  of  assets  will  be  con- 
sidered, so  that  companies  with  watered  stock  will  not 
have    an    unfairly   large    capital.     There   will   be    special 
treatment    of  mining    companies,  whose    dividends    may 
represent  partial  exhaustion  of  the  property. 

It    is    estimated    that    from    the    taxation    01    profits 
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$10,000,000  of  revenue  will  be  derived.  The  new  imposts 
will  have  effect  for  a  three-year  period  from  December  31, 
1914.  The  direct  object  was  to  secure  a  fair  proportion 
of  war  profits  for  the  public  treasury.  It  is  believed 
that  this  object  will  be  attained  without  hardship  or 
injustice.  There  has  been  cheerful  acceptance  of  the 
new  imposts  even  by  the  banking,  financial,  and  industrial 
companies  affected,  and  wide  and  strong  popular  approval 
of  the  action  of  the  Minister.  The  Opposition  suggested 
a  tax  on  incomes  and  various  other  direct  taxes,  but  the 
Finance  Minister  contends  that  as  the  war  also  imposes 
heavy  obligations  on  the  Provinces,  there  should  be  no 
unnecessary  interference  with  their  sources  of  revenue, 
He  is  averse  also  to  land  taxes  as  calculated  to  check 
immigration  and  retard  settlement. 

Since  October  there  have  been  steady  increases  in  the 
national  income.     The  monthly  returns  are  as  follows : — 


1915  1916 

(Fiscal  (Fiscal                     Fhcrease. 

Year.)  Year.) 

October  .         .     10,641,254-82  14,440,333-90  3»799>°79*°8 

November         .       9>495>536<3O  17,072,45676  7,576,920-46 

December          .       9,167,940-62  17,271,516-63  8,103,576-01 

January              .       9,897,664-18  17,522,091-40  7,624,427-22 

February           .     10,523,344-71  14,798,896-19  4,275,551-48 

March      .          .      11,641,970-18  16,899,859-17  5,257,888-99 


61,367,710-81         98,005,154-05        36,637,443-24 


The  total  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  on 
March  31  was  $171,248,668.  This  was  an  increase  of 
£39,000,000  over  the  previous  year.  The  total  expenditure, 
apart  from  the  war,  was  $165,000,000.  The  war  cost 
£150,000,000  for  the  year,  and  from  August,  1914, 
$213,000,000.  To  this  must  be  added  such  amounts  as 
will  be  owing,  when  accounts  are  adjusted,  to  the  Imperial 
Government  for  supplies,-."  munitions,  and  equipment 
for  the  Canadian  forces  actually  at  the  front  and  under  the 
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immediate  command  of  the  British  military  authorities 
Under  all  the  circumstances  enlistment  cannot  be 
regarded  as  unsatisfactory.  During  March  32,000  recruits 
were  obtained.  Since  the  first  of  the  year  there  has  been 
an  average  daily  enlistment  of  1,000.  In  fact,  recruits 
are  obtained  as  fast  as  equipment  can  be  provided.  There 
is  a  rising  demand  for  conscription,  not  so  much  to  increase 
the  supply  of  volunteers,  as  to  improve  the  recruiting 
machinery  and  ensure  an  adequate  supply  of  labour  for 
industry  and  agriculture.  The  advantages  of  compulsion 
have  been  urged  upon  the  Government  by  an  influential 
deputation  from  Ontario,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
and  Manitoba.  The  Legislature  of  Ontario  has  appointed 
a  War  Committee  representing  both  parties,  which  will 
sit  during  recess,  to  consider  what  measures  can  be  taken 
and  what  methods  adopted  to  regularise  recruiting  and 
make  the  Province  more  influential  and  effective  in  the 
great  struggle  for  Empire,  freedom,  and  civilisation. 
If  ever  any  reproach  rested  upon  native  Canadians,  and 
that  is  not  admitted,  it  is  wholly  removed  by  the  com- 
position of  the  battalions  which  have  gone  over  sea  in 
recent  months  or  of  those  which  are  now  under  organisa- 
tion, and  by  the  inflexible  resolution  of  the  Dominion  to 
continue  its  exertions  and  sacrifices  until  an  honourable 
and  triumphant  peace  is  secured. 


III.  PROHIBITION  AND  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE 

THE  War  has  had  revolutionary  effects  in  Canada.  These 
have  been  peculiarly  demonstrated  in  the  movements 
for  Woman  Suffrage  and  Prohibition  of  the  Liquor  Traffic. 
Direct  relation  between  the  war  and  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  to  women  may  not  be  absolutely  established, 
but  undoubtedly  the  activities  and  the  sacrifices  of  women 
in  relief  and  patriotic  movements  have  profoundly  affected 
public  opinion.  Evidence  that  the  war  gave  a  mighty 
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Impetus  to  the  agitation  against  liquor  is  direct  and 
unanswerable.  Two  years  ago  the  proposal  by  Mr 
Rowell,  Leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  the  Legislature, 
that  sale  of  liquor  over  the  bar  should  be  prohibited  and 
sale  permitted  only  by  shops  in  communities  unfavourable 
to  absolute  prohibition  was  decisively  defeated.  It  may 
be  that  the  result  was  not  a  true  expression  of  public 
feeling.  In  two- thirds  of  the  municipalities  licences  had 
been  extinguished  under  Local  Option,  while  in  other 
municipalities  the  licensing  regulations  were  vigorously 
enforced  by  the  Conservative  Government.  In  the  "  dry  " 
areas  it  was  difficult  to  make  the  Liberal  policy  politically 
effective.  In  the  centres  of  population  there  was  perhaps 
a  balance  of  opinion  against  prohibition.  Besides,  con- 
siderations of  party  entered  into  the  contest.  Conser- 
vatives who  had  the  pledges  of  their  leaders  that  they 
would  continue  to  sustain  Local  Option  and  introduce 
such  further  restrictive  measures  as  public  opinion  would 
support  adhered  to  their  natural  political  alliances. 

This  was  the  situation  when  the  war  began.  There  was 
no  thought  that  complete  prohibition  was  imminent. 
But  from  the  outset  it  was  apparent  that  the  trade  would  be 
subjected  to  greater  restriction.  A  Provincial  Commission 
was  appointed,  independent  of  local  influences  and  with 
arbitrary  powers,  to  control  the  traffic  throughout  the 
Province.  Violations  of  the  law  brought  heavy  penalties. 
Many  licences  were  cancelled.  All  sale  of  liquor  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  military  camps  was  prohibited.  A  new 
regulation  was  adopted  under  which  bars  could  not  open 
until  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  were  required  to 
close  at  eight  o'clock  at  night.  Mr.  Rowell  urged  that 
during  the  war  absolute  prohibition  should  be  proclaimed, 
and  afterwards  a  plebiscite  taken  as  to  whether  or  not 
licences  should  be  restored.  A  Committee  of  One 
Hundred,  embracing  representatives  of  both  political 
parties,  organised  a  movement  to  secure  a  Referendum 
or  immediate  prohibition  by  the  Legislature.  This  Com- 
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mittee  circulated  petitions  throughout  the  whole  Province 
and  secured  signatures  of  348,166  voters  and  477,396 
non- voters.  In  the  last  Provincial  General  Election  the 
total  vote  polled  was  476,905.  A  deputation  of  25,000 
prohibitionists  carried  these  petitions  to  the  Legislature. 
Before  the  petitions  were  presented,  however,  it  was 
announced  by  the  Government  that  the  question  would 
be  submitted  to  the  people  and  all  bar,  shop,  and  club 
licences  abolished  if  a  majority  for  prohibition  should  be 
recorded.  Later,  in  deference  to  protests  that  the  soldiers 
on  service  should  have  the  privilege  of  voting,  and  that 
no  irrevocable  action  should  be  taken  under  the  pressure  ol 
emotion  inspired  by  the  war,  it  was  settled  that  prohibition 
should  go  into  effect  next  September  and  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  licences  should  be  restored  in  communities 
not  now  under  Local  Option  submitted  to  a  plebiscite 
in  June,  1919,  or  as  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  as  may 
be  practicable. 

Thus  in  a  few  months  prohibition  will  prevail  in  Ontario, 
and  there  is  little  prospect  that  the  liquor  traffic  will  ever 
again  have  legal  recognition  in  the  Province.  It  is  also 
announced  that  Referendums  to  determine  if  prohibition 
shall  be  established  will  be  taken  in  New  Brunswick  and 
British  Columbia.  In  Nova  Scotia  the  Legislature  has 
voted  almost  unanimously  to  abolish  licences  in  the  only 
county  in  the  Province  which  is  not  now  under  prohibi- 
tion. In  Prince  Edward  Island  all  liquor  and  shop  licences 
were  cancelled  some  years  ago.  As  the  result  of  a  Referen- 
dum Alberta  has  abolished  the  retail  trade  in  liquor.  In 
Saskatchewan,  which  has  a  dispensary  system,  the  Govern- 
ment has  announced  that  the  people  will  have  an  early 
opportunity  to  decide  between  the  system  and  complete 
prohibition.  A  few  weeks  ago  Manitoba  in  a  Referendum 
gave  a  majority  of  24,278  for  prohibition  in  a  total  vote  of 
73,260.  In  Quebec,  where  the  question  may  also  be  sub- 
mitted, the  result  may  be  doubtful.  Even  in  the  French 
Province,  however,  no  licences  are  issued  in  900  out  of 
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1,200  municipalities.  It  seems  to  be  certain  that  by  the 
close  of  the  year  prohibition  will  be  in  effect  in  eight 
of  the  nine  Canadian  Provinces.  Moreover,  the  Dominion 
Government  has  sanctioned  a  measure  to  prohibit  export 
of  liquor  into  Provinces  under  prohibition,  save  only  for 
such  purposes  as  will  not  conflict  with  Provincial  legis- 
lation. 

In  the  four  Western  Provinces  the  outlook  for  equal 
suffrage  is  as  favourable  as  for  prohibition.  Manitoba 
by  unanimous  action  of  the  Legislature  has  extended  the 
franchise  to  women.  Equal  suffrage  has  been  established 
in  Alberta.  Saskatchewan,  the  Provincial  Government 
has  announced,  will  follow  the  example  of  Alberta  and 
Manitoba.  In  British  Columbia  there  will  be  a  Referendum 
and  women  will  get  the  franchise  if  50  per  cent,  of  the 
voters  declare  for  equal  suffrage.  In  the  older  Provinces, 
however,  no  such  feeling  as  has  developed  in  favour  of 
prohibition  appears  in  behalf  of  female  enfranchisement. 
In  Quebec  the  subject  is  hardly  discussed,  in  Ontario 
and  the  Eastern  Provinces  there  is  agitation  but  no  prospect 
of  early  legislative  action.  A  resolution  for  equal  suffrage 
was  debated  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  few  weeks  ago, 
but  in  such  fragmentary  fashion  as  not  to  disclose  the 
mind  of  Parliament.  The  Provinces  determine  the  quali- 
fications of  voters  and  the  Provincial  lists  are  accepted  in 
elections  for  the  House  of  Commons.  Hon.  William 
Pugsley,  a  member  of  the  Opposition,  brought  on  the 
debate  on  woman  suffrage  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the 
Governrrfent  would  accept  for  federal  elections  the  Pro- 
vincial lists  in  Provinces  which  have  enfranchised  women. 
In  reply,  the  Prime  Minister  was  not  exactly  definite. 
He  intimated  that  if  Parliament  should  consider  the  pre- 
paration of  independent  lists  for  federal  elections  the 
position  of  women  could  not  be  ignored.  What  he  said 
has  been  interpreted  as  indicating  a  favourable  attitude 
towards  woman  suffrage,  but  the  actual  language  commits 
him  to  _no  definite  declaration.  Sir  John  Macdonald 
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spoke  in  favour  of  woman  suffrage,  but  it  is  sometimes 
doubted  if  his  statements  expressed  more  than  a  pious 
aspiration.  Disraeli  also  coquetted  with  woman  suffrage, 
and  there  have  been  people  to  suggest  that  Macdonald 
sometimes  imitated  Disraeli.  No  doubt,  as  so  often 
happens  in  Canada,  influences  flowing  across  the  border 
from  the  Western  and  Pacific  States,  where  woman  suffrage 
prevails,  have  done  something  to  fashion  opinion  in  the 
Western  Canadian  Provinces,  as  possibly  the  enactment  of 
prohibition  in  so  many  American  States  may  also  have  had 
effects  in  Canada.  But,  as  has  been  said,  the  war  was  the 
chief  incentive  to  prohibitory  legislation  in  the  Canadian 
Provinces,  and,  perhaps  more  quickly  and  decisively  than 
we  perceive,  the  sacrifices  and  services  of  woman  in  industry, 
and  in  relief  and  patriotic  movements,  are  creating  a  public 
feeling  in  favour  of  equal  suffrage  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 


IV.  THE  CANADIAN  ARMY 

THE  Canadian  Expeditionary  Force  has  become  an 
army  of  respectable  size.  It  has  upon  its  rolls  between 
225  and  250  battalions  of  infantry,  a  due  proportion  of 
cavalry,  artillery,  and  engineers,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  auxiliary  and  special  corps.  The  enlistments  in  it 
are  nearing  the  300,000  mark,  and  it  resembles  all  other 
armies  in  that  the  number  of  men  whom  it  has  actually 
at  the  front  are  but  a  fraction  of  the  total  enrolment 
With  the  coming  of  spring  the  Dominion  had  in  France 
and  Flanders  some  50,000  fighting  men.  To  reinforce 
and  care  for  this  force  we  had  in  England  some  50,000 
more,  and  in  Canada  there  were  from  100,000  to  150,000 
additional  troops,  raised  for  overseas  service  and  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  training. 

The  legal  and  administrative  status  of  this  whole  force 
is  a  curious  example  of  the  lack  of  preparation  for  possible 
dangers  which   marked   the  whole  policy   of  the  British 
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Empire.  The  Dominion  has  long  maintained  a  military 
force,  the  legal  foundation  of  which  is  the  Militia  Act ; 
under  the  terms  of  this  there  existed  a  small  body  of 
regulars,  technically  termed  the  Permanent  Force,  some 
3,000  or  4,000  strong,  and  a  Militia  which  in  1913  gave  a 
very  light  training  to  some  75,000  men.  Of  this  "  National 
Army  "  there  have  gone  abroad  only  the  field  units  of  the 
Permanent  Force ;  a  few  corps  of  the  militia,  numbering 
some  10,000  men,  are  embodied  for  home  service,  the 
guarding  of  important  places  such  as  canals,  railway  lines, 
and  cable  stations.  For  the  rest,  the  Militia,  as  such,  has 
little  part  in  the  war ;  it  is,  indeed,  a  nice  point  whether 
the  regiments  of  the  Canadian  Expeditionary  Force  which 
are  quartered  in  Canada  are  under  the  Militia  Act.  The 
Militia  remains  the  foundation  of  the  overseas  army  ;  its 
whole  administrative  system  is  devoted  to  the  task  of 
working  the  Expeditionary  Force  ;  officers  in  the  foreign 
service  army  are  first  commissioned  in  the  Militia  ;  specially 
energetic  Militia  Corps  strive  to  establish  or  maintain  a 
connection  with  particular  units  abroad  ;  but  the  general 
effect  of  the  military  effort  which  the  country  has  made  is 
that  the  historical  force  has  fallen  into  the  position  of 
facilitating  the  rapid  raising  of  a  new  and  ad  hoc  army.  So 
far  as  the  statesmen  have  been  concerned,  such  military 
preparations  as  Canada  made  were  exclusively  directed 
towards  resisting  an  invasion  of  her  own  soil ;  yet  our  only 
military  operations  since  the  trifling  rebellion  of  1885  have 
been  conducted  across  the  ocean. 

The  professional  soldiers  in  the  service  of  the  Dominion 
were  closer  to  the  facts  than  was  Parliament.  During 
the  years  between  1902  and  1914  the  Militia  had  under- 
gone great  development — a  development  in  which  organi- 
sation outstripped  training — so  that  when  the  war  broke 
out  it  had  a  small  but  correctly  organised  General  Staff  and 
a  fairly  decentralised  Divisional  system.  The  Militia 
had  had  its  birth  in  the  dread  of  attack  by  the  United 
States,  and  in  accordance  with  precedent  its  formal  organi- 
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sation  into  six  territorial  divisions  looked  southwards  ; 
but  for  the  last  decade  the  staff  officers  who  guided  its 
reorganisation  had  in  mind  participation  in  a  European 
war  rather  than  a  defence  of  our  land  frontiers,  and  in 
the  summer  of  1914  plans  were  in  readiness  for  the  raising, 
equipment,  and  early  despatch  to  England  of  a  force  of  a 
division  of  infantry  and  a  mounted  division.  Thus 
when  on  August  I,  1914,  the  Canadian  Government 
telegraphed  its  offer  of  an  Expeditionary  Force,  its  military 
advisers  knew  exactly  what  steps  they  needed  to  take  and 
the  War  Office,  familiar  with  what  Canadian  Headquarters 
had  planned,  asked  for  a  division  with  a  proportion  of 
Army  troops.  This  readiness  and  the  explosive  recognition 
by  the  public  of  the  gravity  of  the  crisis,  caused  the  start- 
lingly  sudden  appearance  of  the  First  Division. 

This  measure  of  preparation,  however,  had  been  made  as 
an  intelligent  anticipation  of  events  which  were  foreseen 
by  a  few  administrators,  and  was  not  part  of  the  conscious 
policy  of  the  country  ;  and  administrators  working  under 
such  conditions  were  confined  to  the  raising  of  a  special 
force  outside  of  existing  units,  though  based  upon  the 
Militia  organisation.  Such  special  corps  sprang  into 
existence  all  but  spontaneously.  Provinces,  cities,  and 
districts  fought  for  the  privilege  of  contributing  corps, 
and  not  twelve  but  seventeen  battalions  flocked  into 
Valcartier,  the  improvised  camp  near  Quebec,  which  was 
selected  as  the  point  of  assemblage.  This  popular  zeal, 
indeed,  greatly  embarrassed  the  task  of  organisation,  in 
any  event  sufficiently  difficult,  for  in  addition  to  the 
usual  work  it  was  necessary  to  sort  out  these  corps,  each 
the  pride  of  its  district,  into  serving  and  depot  battalions. 
Such  a  task  is  peculiarly  invidious  for  the  politician,  and 
to  get  it  done  as  far  away  from  local  influences  as  possible 
the  whole  mass  of  volunteers  was  sent  across  the  Atlantic. 
So  it  came  about  that  about  sixty  days  after  the  beginning 
of  the  war  the  Canadian  Armada  set  out  upon  its  memorable 
voyage.  Independently  of  the  First  Division  a  separate 
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battalion,  the  Princess  Patricia's  Canadian  Light  Infantry, 
had  been  formed,  partly  by  private  munificence,  partly 
with  the  aid  of  the  Militia  Department.  It  was  formed  at 
the  outset  almost  wholly  of  time-expired  men  of  the  Regular 
Army,  it  was  merged  at  first  in  that  army,  achieved  a  mag- 
nificent reputation,  was  replenished  by  drafts  furnished  by 
the  Canadian  authorities,  and  now  has  become  part  of  the 
Canadian  Expeditionary  Force.  This  corps  d'tlite  sailed 
with  the  First  Division,  the  whole  force  consisting  of 
eighteen  battalions  of  infantry,  and  the  artillery,  mounted 
troops,  engineers,  and  auxiliary  troops  of  a  complete 
division.  The  First  Division  proceeded  to  Salisbury 
Plain,  and  spent  the  winter  in  training.  The  discrimina- 
tion which  had  proved  impossible  at  Valcartier  was  effected 
there,  and  in  February,  1915,  twelve  battalions  crossed  the 
Channel,  while  five  battalions  of  the  original  contingent, 
now  increased  by  sundry  other  corps,  remained  in  England, 
in  some  cases  to  serve  as  feeders,  in  others  to  furnish  the 
nucleus  of  a  Second  Division. 

That  Second  Division  was  offered  by  Canada  before  the 
First  Division  was  well  clear  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
The  furious  opening  of  the  war  had  shown  the  keenness  of 
the  need,  and  the  country,  instead  of  preening  itself  on 
the  magnitude  of  its  first  effort,  urged  the  Government 
on  to  a  second.  Preparations  were  on  foot  before  the  first 
week  of  October  was  spent,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  a 
new  policy  had  been  framed.  Two,  or  perhaps  three 
things  had  to  be  done.  The  primary  obligation  was  to 
keep  the  First  Division  up  to  strength,  and  this  meant  a 
constant  stream  of  drafts.  Secondly,  a  new  division  had 
to  be  raised,  and  its  stream  of  drafts  maintained.  And, 
thirdly,  precautions  had  to  be  taken  lest  mischief  be  done 
by  ill-disposed  persons  in  the  United  States.  As  the 
policy  was  enunciated  by  the  Prime  Minister  on  October  25 
the  Dominion  would  forward  troops  as  fast  as  weapons  and 
equipment  could  be  procured  for  them,  would  so  regulate 
its  recruiting  as  always  to  have  30,000  men  of  the  Canadian 
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Expeditionary  Force  in  the  country,  and  would  keep  on 
foot  8,000 ^Militia  for  local  protection.  Through  the  winter 
of  1914-15,  while  the  First  Division  was  training  on  Salis- 
bury Plain  the  Second  Division  was  being  raised  in  Canada 
when  the  First  had  crossed  the  Channel  the  battalions  of 
the  Second  began  to  cross  the  Atlantic  ;  and  by  midsummer 
of  1915  the  Second  Division  was  fairly  organised.  Certain 
reservations  must  be  noted.  The  First  Division  as  it  served 
in  the  Second  Battle  of  Ypres  was  not  wholly  Canadian ; 
the  Dominion  could  not  furnish  certain  special  units  of 
the  artillery,  and  they  had  to  be  supplied  by  English  troops. 
The  Second  Division  laboured  under  a  special  disability, 
for,  in  the  difficult  autumn  of  1914  the  Dominion  sent  to 
the  War  Office  with  the  First  Division  nearly  all  of  the 
guns  which  it  had  left  after  the  outfitting  of  its  Expedi- 
tionary Force,  and  for  a  while  had  more  gunners  than  it 
could  equip  with  weapons  ;  thus  the  Second  Division  had 
to  draw  a  considerable  proportion  of  its  divisional  artillery 
from  the  new  Army.  It  should  be  added  that  for  the  work 
of  the  auxiliary  corps — Army  Service  Corps,  Motor  Trans- 
port, Railway  Construction,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  hospital 
service,  the  Canadian  had  shown  marked  aptitude,  and  there 
had  been  no  scarcity  of  these  odds  and  ends  of  that  strange 
organism  the  modern  Army.  Before  the  summer  was  over 
the  Second  Division  was  in  France,  and  the  Expeditionary 
Force  had  become  an  Army  Corps,  under  the  General 
who  had  trained  the  First  Division  in  the  mud  of  Salisbury 
Plain,  and  led  it  in  the  desperate  fighting  at  Ypres.  The  pro- 
cess of  growth  went  on.  Additional  battalions  worked  their 
way  across  the  Channel,  certain  mounted  corps  which  had 
been  sent  over  joined  them,  and  the  Canadian  Army  Corps 
found  itself  with  several  thousand  corps  troops  in  addition 
to  its  orthodox  two  divisions.  By  November,  1915?  it 
was  decided  to  use  these  corps  troops  as  the  nucleus  of 
a  Third  Division,  and  by  the  end  of  winter  the  new  forma- 
tion was  complete,  Canada  furnishing  the  infantry  and 
the  auxiliary  services  and  the  Mother  Country  the  artillery. 
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The  impetus  to  swell  our  forces  abroad  had  not  spent 
itself,  and  soon  after  the  New  Year  the  infantry  of  a  Fourth 
Division  was  offered  ;  the  organisation  of  this  body  of 
troops  and  the  provision  of  dep6t  battalions  and  a  proper 
flow  of  drafts  to  the  numerous  battalions  now  in  France 
is  the  business  now  absorbing  the  Militia  Department. 

It  may  be  observed  in  this  connection  that  the  smooth 
and  prompt  supply  of  fresh  troops  is  not  facilitated  by  the 
multiplication  of  independent  battalions.  Each  corps  as 
soon  as  it  is  gazetted  begins  to  dream  of  going  to  the  actual 
firing  line  as  a  unit,  and  its  friends  exercise  such  pressure 
as  they  can  command  to  get  it  sent  overseas.  There  is 
every  inducement  for  them  to  do  so,  for  an  officer  feels  that 
his  regiment  is  his  military  home,  and  if  a  corps  remains  in 
Canada  those  of  its  officers  who  will  see  active  service  are 
the  subalterns  who  are  detailed  to  drafts,  and  so  quit  their 
original  regiment  altogether.  Moreover,  the  battalion  in 
Canada  gains  no  credit  from  and  has  no  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  men  it  sends  overseas  ;  a  man  enlists,  say,  in  the  54th 
in  British  Columbia,  is  drafted  to  the  3Oth  in  England,  is 
drafted  again  to  the  7th  in  France ;  and  if  he  gains  the 
Distinguished  Conduct  Medal  it  is  the  yth  which  gains 
all  the  glory  from  his  gallantry.  It  might  be  an  improve- 
ment if  the  Expeditionary  Force  were  distributed  into  three 
—battalion  regiments — the  1st  Battalion  in  France,  the 
2nd  Battalion  in  England,  giving  the  recruits  their  advanced 
training,  and  the  3rd  Battalion  in  Canada,  recruiting  and 
giving  preliminary  training.  The  home  battalion  of  the 
7th — to  resume  our  illustration — then  could  exult  in  the 
honours  won  by  the  men  whom  it  had  enlisted  and  sent 
abroad,  while  the  officers  would  be  able  to  circulate  with 
greater  ease,  those  wounded  at  the  front  having  a  natural 
military  home  in  England  or  Canada  on  recovery  instead 
of  having  to  look  for  fresh  attachments,  while  the  promising 
men  in  the  home  battalions  could  get  to  the  front  without 
wrenching  loose  from  their  regimental  ties.  The  system 
seems  worth  trying. 
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This  is  but  one  aspect  of  a  large  and  pressing  problem. 
Canada  now  has  overseas,  principally  in  Great  Britain  and 
France,  from  80,000  to  100,000  troops.  The  maintenance 
of  so  great  a  number  of  men  means  an  immense  amount  of 
administration,  and  this  administration  cannot  be  carried 
on  in  a  distant  centre.  Canada's  military  centre  of  gravity 
has  shifted  from  Ottawa  to  England,  the  midway  point 
between  the  recruiting  office  and  the  fields  where  the 
finished  soldier  upholds  the  honour  of  the  Empire,  and  it 
is  becoming  evident  that  an  extensive  regularisation  of 
conditions  in  England  is  advisable.  A  great  deal  of  business 
is  transacted  already  in  London  and  other  places  in  England, 
but  the  present  machinery  has  been  improvised  piece  by 
piece,  and  now  stands  in  need  of  co-ordination.  An 
arrangement  whereby  the  several  agencies  which  manage 
our  military  affairs  overseas  can  be  brought  into  proper 
relations  with  each  other  now  is  our  next  step  forward. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  say  much  about  the  work  of 
the  Canadian  troops  in  the  field.  They  have  taken  their 
place  in  the  order  of  battle  of  the  British  Army,  and  have 
done  their  share  in  holding  that  extraordinary  line  that 
stretches  from  theNorth  Sea  to  the  Alps.  The  First  Division 
had  the  honour  of  helping  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  enemy's 
first  blow  in  the  Second  Battle  of  Ypres,  and  the  Canadian 
battalions,  troops  with  only  some  eight  months  of  training, 
showed  a  tenacity,  a  constancy,  and  a  fighting  power  which, 
it  is  pleasant  to  know,  have  caused  them  to  be  held  in  good 
esteem  among  their  comrades  in  the  Army.  Some  details 
of  the  battle  are  imperfectly  known  ;  in  particular,  an  idea 
prevails  in  some  quarters  in  Canada  that  the  twelve 
Canadian  battalions  resisted  the  German  thrust  for  days 
almost  unsupported.  This  is  unfounded,  and  puts  in  a 
false  light  a  very  gallant  feat  of  arms.  The  facts  are  that 
when  the  German  attack  was  made  the  Canadian  Division 
held  the  line  north-east  of  Ypres,  General  Alderson  being 
responsible  for  this  sector  of  the  defence  ;  that  the  British 
higher  command  left  General  Alderson  in  control  of  that 
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sector  and  gave  him  reinforcements  as  rapidly  as  troops 
became  available  ;  that  General  Riddell  (who  fell  gloriously), 
General  Hull,  Colonel  Geddes  (who  also  was  slain)  and 
other  subordinate  commanders  fought  under  the  direction 
of  the  General  of  the  Canadians,  and  that  in  the  long  and 
exhausting  conflict  General  Alderson  had  at  one  time  or 
another  under  his  orders  between  forty  and  fifty  battalions 
of  infantry  and  several  cavalry  regiments.  The  emergency 
caused  a  strange  intermixture  of  units,  and  the  Canadians 
fought  side  by  side  with  men  of  many  regiments,  alike  of 
the  Old  Army  and  of  the  Territorials.  In  the  subsequent 
"  war  of  attrition  "  the  Canadian  forces,  increased  in  time 
to  an  Army  Corps,  have  borne  themselves  with  credit ; 
they  have  perhaps  shown  special  skill  in  the  minor  attacks 
which  in  the  aggregate  count  heavily  in  trench  warfare, 
alike  in  reducing  the  enemy's  numbers  and  in  sapping  his 
confidence. 

Canada.    April,  1916. 
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I.  THE  EVACUATION  OF  GALLIPOLI 

THE  evacuation  of  Gallipoli,  and  especially  of  Anzac, 
was  of  course  an  operation  of  the  most  intense  and 
thrilling  interest  to  Australia.  So  many  of  her  sons  were 
clinging  to  that  "  sickle-shaped  cockpit,"  as  it  has  been 
described,  and  so  many  were  lying  beneath  the  sand  of  the 
historic  peninsula.  Careful  students  of  the  military 
situation  had  formed  the  conclusion  that  abandonment  was 
inevitable,  but  the  swiftness  and  success  which  attended 
the  movement  were  surprising.  When,  a  few  days  before 
Christmas,  the  notice  was  posted  outside  the  newspaper 
office  that  Anzac  had  been  evacuated  without  casualties, 
people  thought  that  the  censor  had  been  at  work,  and  that 
the  losses  which  appeared  inevitable  had  been  concealed. 
But  when  the  news  was  confirmed,  the  cleverness  and  the 
masterly  organization  with  which  the  withdrawal  was 
managed  brought  deep  relief  to  the  whole  country  and 
evoked  universal  admiration. 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  the  storming  and  occupa- 
tion of  Gallipoli  has  been  the  chivalrous  acknowledgment 
of  the  fairness  of  the  Turks  on  the  part  of  the  Australian 
troops.  Shortly  after  the  attacks  which  began  in  April 
1915,  rumours  were  circulated  of  outrages  having  been 
committed  by  Turkish  soldiers.  But  these  were  promptly 
contradicted  by  the  Australians,  who  bore  testimony  to  the 
fair  fighting  qualities  of  the  foe,  and  to  his  being  a  "  good 
sport."  That,  to  an  Australian,  covers  a  multitude  of  sins. 
The  letter  left  by  the  Australian  brigadier  in  his  quarters 
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for  the  commander  of  the  Turkish  forces,  breathes  a  tine 
Bayard-like  spirit.  "  The  brigadier  presents  his  compli- 
ments to  our  worthy  Turkish  opponents,  and  offers  those 
who  first  honour  his  quarters  with  their  presence  such  poor 
hospitality  as  is  in  his  power  to  give,  regretting  that  he  is 
unable  personally  to  welcome.  ...  In  bidding  au  revoir 
to  our  honourable  foes,  we  Australians  desire  to  express 
appreciation  of  fine  soldierly  qualities  of  our  Turkish 
opponents  and  the  sportsmanlike  manner  in  which  they 
have  participated  in  a  contest  honourable  we  trust  to  both 
sides.  .  .  .  We  hope  you  will  find  the  wine,  coffee,  tobacco 
cigarettes  and  food  to  your  taste,  and  a  supply  of  fuel  has 
been  left  in  the  cupboard  to  ameliorate  in  some  measure 
your  discomfort  during  the  cold  watches  of  the  winter. 
Our  only  request  is  that  no  member  of  the  nation  which 
was  guilty  of  the  inhuman  murder  of  that  noble  woman, 
Miss  Edith  Cavell,  to  whose  portrait  this  message  is  attached, 
will  be  permitted  to  pollute  with  his  presence  the  quarters 
of  soldiers  who  have  never  descended  to  such  barbarous 
methods."  The  touch  of  soldierly  fraternity  and  gentle-, 
manly  feeling  about  that  message  makes  it  worthy  of  a  wide 
publicity. 

The  tone  of  Australian  feeling  concerning  the  evacuation 
was  that,  as  persistence  in  the  effort  to  drive  the  Turks 
from  the  Peninsula  did  not  promise  success,  the  defensive 
works  being  so  strong  and  the  scope  for  tactical  movements 
so  narrowly  prescribed,  it  was  a  very  creditable  performance 
to  have  planned  the  removal  of  the  troops  with  such  com- 
plete success.  But  as  long  as  the  holding  of  the  posts 
which  had  been  won  seemed  to  the  higher  command  to  be 
advantageous,  Australia  was  glad  to  have  her  troops  set  to 
this  difficult  and  dangerous  enterprise.  It  was  character- 
istic of  the  spirit  in  which  the  Anzacs  fought  throughout 
that  there  should  have  been  competition  among  the  regi- 
ments as  to  which  should  be  the  last  to  leave,  and  it  was 
appropriate  that  the  two  hundred  who  formed  the  ultimate 
rearguard  should  have  been  the  remnant  of  the  first  landing 
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party.  If  Australia  had  any  request  to  make  in  regard  to 
the  future  conduct  of  this  war,  it  would  be  that  the  deeds 
of  her  Anzac  heroes  shall  be  remembered  when  the  armies 
of  the  Allies  sweep  on  to  victory,  and  that  her  troops  shall 
share  in  the  coup-de-grdce  to  be  administered  to  an  unworthy 
enemy,  thoroughly  beaten  and  immortally  disgraced. 

II.  THE  PRIME  MINISTER  AND  THE  LABOUR  PARTY 

IMMEDIATELY  upon  his  attainment  of  the  Prime 
Ministership,  in  succession  to  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  W.  M. 
Hughes  was  summoned  to  London.  Shortly  before  leaving 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  administer  a  severe  condemnation 
to  a  section  which  is  acquiring  influence  in  his  party,  and 
which,  indeed,  in  the  opinion  of  many  observers,  threatens 
it  with  disruption.  The  utterance  stung,  as  it  was  meant 
to  do,  and  it  has  brought  upon  Mr.  Hughes  the  full  current 
of  abuse  which  was  formerly  directed  to  the  professed 
enemies  of  the  Labour  party.  Mr.  Hughes,  it  is  now  sur- 
prising to  learn,  is  not  the  man  who  has  fought  Labour's 
battles  for  many  years  with  unfailing  brilliancy  and  vigour ; 
he  is  not  the  man  who  has  shaped  its  constructive  legisla- 
tion and  brought  its  policy  out  of  the  clouds  into  workable 
form ;  he  is  not  the  man  who  has  championed  the  cause 
of  the  waterside  and  other  labourers  in  innumerable  troubles 
and  led  them  to  successes  which  have  immensely  improved 
their  lot ;  he  is  really  a  "  Fatman  "  in  disguise,  a  Judas,  a 
Tory,  a  political  corkscrew,  and  several  other  interesting 
things.  He  became  the  acclaimed  leader  of  the  Labour 
Party  in  November,  and  in  January  he  became  the  victim 
of  this  venomous  outburst. 

The  occasion  of  this  quarrel  was  a  speech  delivered  at  a 
recruiting  meeting  at  the  Sydney  Town  Hall  on  January 
1 7th,  wherein  the  Prime  Minister  pointed  out  that  neither 
Unionism  nor  any  other  institution  could  hope  to  escape 
the  consequences  of  the  present  war.  "  There  were, 
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however, "  he  went  on,  "  some  men  who  had  attached  them- 
selves to  the  Labour  movement,  and,  like  parasites,  they 
had  endeavoured  to  suck  from  it  that  power  and  influence 
to  which  they  had  no  claim.  They  have  done  nothing  in 
the  building  of  this  great  institution  nor  in  the  battling  and 
struggle,  and  now  that  we  have  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  that 
unionism  can  speak  with  a  voice  that  all  men  listen  to,  we 
do  not  intend  to  allow  it  to  be  emasculated  by  such  people. 
...  If  Unionism  was  to  continue  its  victorious  career  it 
must  keep  its  eyes  fixed  on  the  ideals  with  which  it  had 
begun,  and  never  permit  for  one  moment  the  contemptible 
lie  to  be  circulated  on  their  behalf  that  Unionism  took  an 
apathetic  or  indifferent  place  in  the  war."  "  The  ranks  of 
our  soldiery  are  thronged  with  the  Unionists  of  Australia 
There  is  not  a  regiment  in  which  they  do  not  predominate, 
a  battle  in  which  they  have  not  fought,  nor  a  day  in  which 
they  have  not  made  records."  Then  came  a  few  scorching 
sentences  about  the  men  whose  conduct  had  made  Mr. 
Hughes  angry.  "  They  are  not  Unionists,"  he  said,  "  they 
are  not  Socialists,  they  are  anarchists,  enemies  of  society 
and  of  all  that  Unionism  stands  for.  It  is  no  use  going 
round  like  tame  cats  to  fight  these  men  ;  they  must  be 
fought  with  the  ferocity  and  strength  of  a  Bengal  tiger. 
Principle  they  cannot  understand ;  religion  they  have  no 
use  for.  There  is  only  one  thing  they  can  understand,  and 
that  is  force." 

That  is  the  speech  which  has  called  forth  so  much  fierce 
language  from  certain  writers  in  Labour  newspapers,  with 
whom  he  was  formerly  a  hero,  and  from  many  platform 
orators.  Before  we  discuss  the  underlying  significance  of 
what  has  occurred  we  may  note  some  of  the  things  which 
have  been  said  about  Mr.  Hughes  by  the  critics  within  his 
party.  The  Sydney  Worker  considered  that  he  has  made 
"  a  terrific  attack  upon  a  very  small  section  of  the  com- 
munity who  do  not  affect  the  situation  to  any  extent  that 
marks  them  out  for  notice."  "  The  Syndicalists  and  the 
I.W.W.  are  not  formidable  bodies  in  Australia."  "  They 
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don't  matter ;  they  are  not  big  enough  to  be  a  factor  in 
this  great  crisis."  Whether  that  attempt  to  minimise  the 
danger  to  the  Labour  Party  and  to  discount  the  Prime 
Minister's  attack  is  justified  will  appear  in  what  follows. 

The  bitterest  and  most  picturesquely  abusive  assailant 
was  the  Labor  Call,  published  in  Melbourne.  It  commenced 
with  the  elegant  observation  that  "  Billy  Hughes  got  the 
froth  off  his  whiskers  with  a  vengeance,"  and  described  the 
Sydney  Town  Hall  meeting  as  one  whereat  there  was  a 
"  heaving  sea  of  rich  men  whose  paunches  heaved  before 
him  as  the  bellows  of  his  oratory  rolled  over  them."  After 
the  exploit  of  making  bellows  roll  over  an  audience,  the 
Labor  Call  settled  down  to  an  unrestrained  castigation. 
Mr.  Hughes  is  now  "  William  the  political  corkscrew." 
Moreover,  "  Hughes  has  ratted  on  every  principle  of  the 
existing  federal  platform,  and  betrayed  the  referendums 
.  .  .  than  which  never  was  a  more  shameless  betrayal  since 
Iscariot  for  30  pieces  of  gore-stained  silver,  received  from 
the  greasy  palms  of  the  bosses  of  his  day,  unctuously  handed 
Christ  to  the  butchers."  Again,  "  The  democracy  of 
William  Hughes  has  been  a  good  investment  to  him,  and 
returned  him  solid  dividends.  He  was  no  dreamer  when 
ducats  were  to  be  gathered  in  the  snuffling  profession  of  a 
political  creed  that  has  not  been  lived  up  to  by  him."  In 
another  article  the  same  paper  described  Mr.  Hughes  as 
one  who  "  cares  nothing  for  Labour  or  her  ideals.  He  is  for 
self  and  self  only.  He  is  a  democrat  only  in  name.  Under- 
neath the  surface  is  the  Tory."  He  is  "  the  pet  of  the 
sweaters,  boodlers  and  commercial  cliques,"  and  "  the  pal 
of  the  Fatman." 

Such  coarseness  and  violence  are  not  unfamiliar  to  readers 
of  some  Labour  organs — for  the  worst  aspects  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Labour  Party,  as  well  as  its  finer  idealism,  are 
revealed  in  its  journalism.  But  what  does  it  mean  when 
the  bilge-cock  is  directed  to  the  head  of  Mr.  Hughes  ?  It 
certainly  means  that  though  he  is  the  chosen  leader  of  the 
Labour  Party  there  are  some  within  it  whom  he  does  not 
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lead,  and  that  he  recognises  that  this  section,  be  it  large  or 
small,  is  an  element  of  danger.  Mr.  Hughes  is  much  too 
astute  a  politician  to  have  made  such  an  attack  upon  a 
negligible  group.  He  made  it  because  he  recognised  that 
the  group  is  sufficiently  large  and  vociferous  to  menace  the 
solidarity  of  his  party.  Otherwise  he  would  have  left  it 
alone.  The  number  of  heads  that  the  cap  was  found  to  fit, 
the  number  of  speeches  and  articles  evoked,  show  that  he 
had  probably  taken  the  measure  of  the  situation  accurately. 
By  actions,  too,  as  well  as  by  words,  this  section  seems  bent 
on  destroying  the  policy  for  which  the  Labour  Party  has 
fought.  If  we  briefly  recall  the  history  of  the  development 
of  the  Labour  movement  in  Australia,  and  the  main  lines 
upon  which  the  party  has  worked,  we  shall  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  nature  of  the  cleavage. 

Until  1 890  trade  unionism  in  Australia  was  conducted  on 
English  lines.  The  unions  followed  rules  modelled  on  those 
of  English  Unions,  their  aims  were  industrial,  and  they  had 
no  political  aims  apart  from  those  of  other  political  parties. 
Trade  Union  congresses  were  held  periodically,  whereat 
resolutions  were  passed  generally  favourable  to  improved 
industrial  legislation  and  occasionally  also  to  political 
reforms  ;  but  these  did  not  contemplate  the  formation  of 
a  separate  party  with  distinct  Labour  ideals.  In  1890 
occurred  the  great  maritime  strike  and  the  shearers  strike  ; 
and  from  the  defeat  of  the  unions  in  those  battles  with 
organised  capital  dates  the  resolve  to  form  a  party  separate 
from  other  political  parties.  Between  1890  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Commonwealth  in  1901,  the  Labour  Party 
had  grown  in  strength  in  every  Australian  State  and  had 
formed  a  Government  in  one — the  Dawson  Government  in 
Queensland,  which,  however,  was  of  very  short  duration. 
Under  the  Federal  Constitution  the  Labour  Party  secured  a 
strong  hold  from  the  commencement.  It  held  the  key  to 
the  political  situation  in  Parliament  from  the  inauguration 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  has  maintained  its  strength 
continuously. 
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The  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act  was  the  first 
legislative  project  upon  which  the  Federal  Labour  Party 
set  its  heart.  Its  influence  led  the  late  C.  C.  Kingston  to 
resign  from  the  Barton  Government  in  1902,  because  the 
Arbitration  Bill  prepared  by  that  ministry  was  not  suffi- 
ciently wide  in  scope.  The  first  Deakin  Government  and 
the  Watson  Government  were  wrecked  upon  this  same 
shoal.  But  at  length  the  Labour  Party  secured  the 
Arbitration  Court  that  it  wanted,  and  in  Mr.  Justice 
Higgins  it  obtained  a  President  in  whom  it  had  complete 
confidence.  The  success  of  the  Arbitration  Court  was  the 
Labour  Party's  darling  hope.  Its  failure  would  bring  to 
naught  the  principal  project  for  which  the  party  has 
laboured  for  fifteen  years,  with  the  professed  desire  to  end 
industrial  strife  by  appeal  to  the  impartial  arbitrament  of 
a  trusted  tribunal. 

Until  quite  recently  it  was  the  boast  of  the  parliamentary 
Labour  Party,  and  especially  of  Mr.  Hughes,  that  the  trades 
affected  by  awards  of  the  Federal  Arbitration  Court  had 
never  gone  on  strike.  They  had  always  loyally  accepted  the 
Court's  decisions.  But  that  can  no  longer  be  said  ;  and 
here  arises  the  influence  of  the  section  which  the  Prime 
Minister  regards  as  pernicious.  The  miners  of  Broken  Hill, 
defiant  of  the  determination  of  the  Court,  struck  for  a 
forty-four  hours  week  ;  and  their  conduct  bore  a  darker 
colour  from  the  fact  that  the  ores  and  metals  produced  at 
Broken  Hill  were  urgently  needed  for  the  manufacture  of 
ammunition.  What  they  did  was,  it  is  true,  disavowed  by 
other  unions,  but  from  the  Labour  Party's  point  of  view  the 
seriousness  of  the  strike  lay  in  the  avowed  repudiation  of  the 
very  principle  of  arbitration  by  the  spokesman  of  the 
strikers.  Thus,  the  Barrier  Truth,  the  organ  of  the  Broken 
Hill  workmen,  spoke  of  arbitration  as  "  the  most  damnable 
and  insulting  machine  ever  created  for  the  benefit  of  capital 
by  politicians  seeking  to  keep  industrial  matters  away  from 
Parliament."  The  unions  which  refused  to  countenance 
the  strike  were  denounced  as  "  arbitrationist,  politician- 
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captured  wasters."  And  when,  owing  to  the  intervention 
of  Senator  Pearce,  the  Arbitration  Court  was  induced  to 
ignore  the  flouting  of  its  authority  and  to  re-hear  the  case 
of  the  miners,  it  entered  upon  its  task  with  the  threat 
voiced  by  the  Barrier  Truth  under  its  eyes,  that  the  Judge 
"  knows  before  he  starts  that  it  is  our  intention  to  ignore 
any  but  a  satisfactory  award."  Officially,  however,  the 
men,  through  the  President  of  their  Union,  gave  an  under- 
taking that  they  would  "  accept  the  award." 

It  is  clear  from  what  has  occurred  at  Broken  Hill,  and 
from  comments  upon  these  happenings  made  by  Labour 
people,  that  there  is  a  movement  for  destroying  the 
Arbitration  Court,  and  that  means  the  destruction  of  what 
has  been  the  Labour  Party's  principal  policy  for  the  last 
fifteen  years.  It  is  Mr.  Hughes's  perception  of  what  this 
spirit  of  revolt  means  that  makes  his  declaration  so  interest- 
ing. It  is  not  probable  that  the  syndicalist  advocates  will 
gain  such  a  degree  of  influence  in  the  party  as  to  deflect  it 
from  its  established  policy,  but  for  all  that  recent  occurrences 
are  not  to  be  ignored  or  minimised.  From  the  tone  and 
the  plain  letter  of  the  passages  which  have  been  quoted,  it 
is  evident  that  the  element  which  has  made  its  existence 
felt  at  Broken  Hill,  and  which  has  by  its  fierce  onslaught  on 
Mr.  Hughes  manifested  its  sympathy  with  the  anti- 
arbitrationists,  will  either  have  to  be  tamed  or  ejected. 

The  difficulties  which  beset  the  leader  of  the  Labour 
Party  find  some  compensation  in  the  support  which  the 
Prime  Minister  is  receiving  at  present  from  Australian 
opinion  in  general.  But  the  shape  in  which  that  support 
comes  may  sometimes  be  embarrassing  rather  than  helpful. 
Mr.  Hughes's  biting  phrases  concerning  the  wolves  within 
the  Labour  fold  when  reiterated  in  "  the  capitalistic  Press  " 
have  an  added  sting  because  they  recall  everything  that  that 
Press  has  been  in  the  habit  of  saying  about  the  Labour  Party 
as  a  whole.  Labour  men  are  marked  by  an  extreme  class- 
sensitiveness  that  makes  tJtiem  judge  a  thing  less  on  its 
merits  than  by  a  consideration  of  the  quarter  from  which  it 
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comes,  and  attacks  by  the  metropolitan  journals  on  any 
section  of  their  party  serve  to  draw  them  together  in  bitter 
resentment — "  an  injury  to  me  is  an  injury  to  all."  More- 
over, opponents  of  the  Labour  Party  may  well  help  to 
drive  a  wedge  between  Mr.  Hughes  and  his  followers, 
without  acknowledging  any  obligation  to  continue  any 
support  to  him. 

To  those  who  have  no  political  axe  to  grind  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  incident  is  that  it  may  lead  to  the  removal  of 
a  deadly  cancer  from  one  of  the  most  powerfully  organised 
parts  of  the  State — a  cancer  which  might  very  well  cause 
the  final  ruin  of  the  whole  State — and  may  on  the  other  hand 
lead  to  a  new  integration  of  all  the  healthy  progressive 
sections  of  the  community  :  a  consummation  surely  to  be 
most  devoutly  sought  by  all  who  put  the  future  of  the 
people  of  Australia  above  mere  political  advantage.  Many 
are  beginning  to  awake  to  the  fact  that  the  term  "  working 
class  "  has  been  allowed  to  become  stereotyped  to  an  utterly 
false  use,  singling  out  quite  arbitrarily  one  particular  class 
of  the  community  as  if  it  were  homogeneous  and  had  a 
prescriptive  right  to  a  newly  recognised  dignity  of  labour. 
The  time  is  ripe  to  a  new  grouping  of  all  who  do  useful  work, 
whether  it  be  primarily  by  muscular  effort  or  by  thought  ; 
and  anything  that  may  hasten  such  an  important  result  is 
most  cordially  to  be  welcomed.  The  thing  will  be  very 
difficult  and  delicate  to  do,  but  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine 
anyone  more  favourably  placed  for  doing  it  than  the  present 
Prime  Minister  of  Australia. 

At  the  moment  of  writing  comes  the  news  of  Mr.  Hughes's 
progress  through  Canada  on  his  journey  to  England,  of  his 
appointment  to  membership  of  the  Privy  Council  of  the 
Dominion,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught's  cablegram  to 
the  Governor-General  stating  that  "  his  speeches  have 
made  an  excellent  impression."  Australia  is  glad  of  that. 
It  was  to  be  expected,  for  Air.  Hughes  has  commanding 
gifts.  Throughout  the  war  his  intense  and  fervent  spirit, 
his  clear  visions  of  what  Australia  stands  for  in  the  great 
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struggle,  and  of  what  it  means  to  her,  his  abounding  energy 
and  his  promptness  and  strength  in  action,  have  proclaimed 
him  a  statesman  of  high  rank.  Still  later  have  come  cable 
messages  concerning  the  Prime  Minister's  reception  and  his 
speeches  in  England,  and  their  suggestive  references  to  the 
post- war  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominion. 
That  subject,  however,  and  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Hughes's 
speeches  by  Australian  public  opinion,  will  require  careful 
consideration  hereafter. 


III.  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENTS 

OME  important  developments  have  taken  place  in 
connection  with  the  arrangements  for  disposing  of  the 
wheat  harvest,  described  in  the  last  number  of  THE  ROUND 
TABLE.  At  the  beginning  of  March  it  was  announced  that 
the  Wheat  Board  which  had  been  constituted  for  super- 
vising the  execution  of  the  scheme  had  fixed  the  price  of 
grain  for  sale  to  Australian  millers  at  43.  9d.  a  bushel,  which 
was  considerably  below  London  parity.  This  caused  a 
great  outcry  from  the  farmers,  who  declared  that  to  give 
the  local  consumer  a  preference  over  the  world  rates  was 
to  impose  an  unfair  tax  on  the  producer.  The  measure  was 
justified  on  the  ground  that  the  price  the  farmer  was  able 
to  obtain  in  London  was  due  entirely  to  national  co-opera- 
tion and  the  use  of  national  credit  :  the  influence  and  re- 
sources of  the  Government  had  been  employed  to  get 
tonnage  at  far  below  current  rates,  and  the  same  measures 
had  furnished  a  credit  which  released  the  farmers  from 
dependence  on  speculators,  as  was  shown  by  the  fact  that, 
before  the  intervention  of  the  Government,  farmers  were 
glad  to  sell  at  33.  and  33.  6d. 

Following  upon  a  fixed  price  for  wheat  sold  to  the  miller 
came  the  Commonwealth  Government's  action  in  establish- 
ing a  price  for  flour  and  bread — the  former  at  £11  8s.  a  ton 
(a  reduction  of  22s.  on  current  prices),  the  latter  at 
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the  4-lb.  loaf  for  the  metropolitan  areas.  The  action  of  the 
Commonwealth  Government  was  justified  on  the  same 
ground  as  the  fixing  of  the  price  of  wheat.  If  the  Govern- 
ments had  stood  aside  and  left  the  whole  matter  to  the 
operation  of  the  ordinary  course  of  trade,  the  consumer  of 
bread  would  have  had  the  advantage  of  an  over-stocked 
wheat  market.  The  Government  could  not  leave  the  con- 
sumer unprotected  in  the  conditions  brought  about  by 
Governmental  action  undertaken  in  the  interest  of  the 
producer. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  criticism  of  the  latest  action  of  the 
Commonwealth  Government,  in  particular  from  the  States 
Governments,  which  were  parties  to  the  wheat  pool  and  to 
the  fixing  of  the  special  price  for  wheat  for  Australian 
consumption.  Both  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  protest 
against  the  attempt  of  the  Commonwealth  Government  to 
prescribe  regulations  for  varying  local  conditions,  of  which 
the  State  Governments  are  likely  to  have  better  knowledge. 
Thus,  Mr.  Hagelthorn,  the  Victorian  Minister  for  Agricul- 
ture, supports  the  protest  of  the  bakers  that,  with  flour  at 
£i  i  8s.  per  ton,  bread  cannot  be  produced  at  less  than  7'4d. 
or  7'5d.  per  4-lb.  loaf;  and  the  Attorney-General  for  New 
South  Wales  makes  merry  at  the  fact  that  Sydney  does  not 
use  the  4~lb.  loaf  at  all. 

The  financial  situation  is  dominated  by  the  success  of 
the  war  loan.  The  Commonwealth  Government  asked  for 
10  millions  and  received  applications  for  over  21 J  millions. 
The  price  of  issue  was  par  and  the  interest  4^  per  cent,  free 
of  Commonwealth  and  State  income  tax.  This  last 
feature,  as  already  pointed  out  in  THE  ROUND  TABLE,  makes 
loans  attractive  to  investors  in  proportion  to  their  means, 
for  the  progressive  character  of  the  income  tax  increases 
the  value  of  the  exemption  as  the  income  increases.  The 
total  number  of  applicants  was  28,649,  including,  besides 
individuals,  a  large  number  of  firms  and  commercial  and 
financial  institutions. 

The  whole  amount  subscribed  was  allotted,  as  on  the 
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former  occasion,  so  that  the  Government  has  now  raised 
over  £34,000,000  in  Australia  by  loan  in  less  than  twelve 
months.  The  natural  satisfaction  at  the  success  of  these 
operations  is  tempered  only  by  uneasiness  as  to  the  want 
of  thought  which  may  attend  its  expenditure.  We  are 
assured  indeed — and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  assur- 
ance— that  the  whole  of  this  money  is  ear-marked  for  war 
purposes.  But  it  is  quite  imperfectly  realised  by  either 
Commonwealth  or  State  Governments  that  to  maintain 
the  normal  public  expenditure  based  on  the  fiction  of 
"  business  as  usual,"  along  with  a  war  expenditure  which 
during  this  year  will  amount  to  about  60  millions  sterling, 
is  to  court  trouble  in  more  than  one  way.  The  glorious 
prosperity  to  which  Mr.  Hughes  referred  in  one  of  his 
valedictory  speeches  is  of  a  kind  with  which  economists  are 
only  too  familiar. 

In  one  direction  the  Commonwealth  Government  has 
shown  signs  of  financial  activity  in  a  way  that  has  brought 
it  into  conflict  with  the  banks.  On  the  ground  of  the  need 
for  protecting  the  credit  of  the  country,  the  Government 
prohibited  the  export  of  gold.  In  an  interview  with  the 
representatives  of  the  banks,  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Higgs, 
pointed  out  that  the  issue  of  Commonwealth  notes  exceeded 
42  millions,  against  which  the  Treasury  held  a  reserve  of 
something  over  15  millions,  an  amount  deemed  sufficient 
so  long  as  public  confidence  was  maintained.  But  if  gold 
were  allowed  to  leave  the  country  to  the  extent  it  had  been 
leaving  it,  public  confidence  might  be  disturbed.  If  the 
business  were  to  be  undertaken  at  all,  it  was  matter  for 
consideration  whether  it  should  not  be  undertaken  by  the 
Government  alone.  The  bankers  on  their  part  were  not 
slow  to  point  out  that  they  had  reasons  as  good  as  Mr. 
Higgs  for  doing  nothing  likely  to  injure  credit  and  disturb 
public  confidence.  But  if  the  indebtedness  of  Australian 
traders  to  London  could  not  be  settled  by  exports  or  by 
establishing  new  credits  in  London,  the  credit  of  the 
country  required  that  it  should  be  settled  by  exporting 
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gold.  The  shipments  of  gold  during  1915,  amounting  to 
about  10  millions,  had  been  necessary  to  maintain  the 
exchanges  in  view  of  the  deficiency  of  exports  of  other 
produce.  It  was  stated  that  the  amount  of  gold  now  in 
Australia  was  in  excess  of  that  held  in  1914.  When  gold 
exceeded  the  reserve  and  currency  requirements  it  might 
properly  be  shipped  abroad  ;  and  this  was  a  patriotic  duty 
when  the  shipments  would  relieve  the  strain  upon  the  gold 
resources  of  Great  Britain. 

A  difficulty  of  course  arises  in  determining  what  the 
reserve  and  currency  requirements  are.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  note  has  practically  superseded  gold  for  ordinary 
purposes  of  currency  ;  on  the  other,  the  note  represents  a 
new  liability  which  demands  a  new  reserve.  The  bankers 
believe  that  the  best  guide  is  still  commercial  needs, 
tempered  by  a  prudence  in  which  they  consider  themselves 
not  lacking.  They  protest,  too,  against  the  notion  that 
their  assets,  which  form  the  security  of  their  customers, 
form  in  any  special  sense  the  security  against  the  Govern- 
ment note  issue.  The  Treasurer,  on  the  other  hand, 
apparently  takes  the  position  that  the  situation  is  a  novel 
one,  which,  like  many  another  that  has  arisen  during  the 
war,  lies  rather  outside  the  ordinary  experience  of  commerce 
and  banking.  Mr.  Higgs  did  not  strengthen  his  position 
in  the  course  of  a  quite  irrelevant  attack  upon  some  of  the 
banks  for  not  having  taken  up  more  of  the  Commonwealth 
loan.  The  banks  have  already,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Commonwealth,  accepted  notes  for  gold,  and  the  Treasurer 
now  suggests  that  they  should  surrender  15  millions  of 
these  notes  for  Commonwealth  bonds.  Anticipating  the 
answer  of  the  banks  that  the  notes  were  held  not  as  an 
investment  but  as  reserves  in  their  business,  Mr.  Higgs, 
who,  but  a  few  minutes  before,  had  been  nervously  anxious 
about  public  confidence,  was  ready  with  the  assurance  that 
there  was  "  no  evidence  at  the  present  time  of  unrest  in 
the  public  mind,"  and  if  depositors  became  uneasy,  the 
banks  on  lodging  33  per  cent,  in  gold  and  security  at  the 
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Treasury  could  get  Australian  notes.  This,  however,  would 
involve  an  abandonment  of  the  limit  of  £45,000,000  beyond 
which  the  Government  has  agreed  that  the  note  issue 
cannot  safely  go. 

The  incident  had  ended  by  the  Government  conceding  a 
limited  permission  to  export  through  the  Commonwealth 
Bank.  But  the  case  suggests  one  general  consideration  of 
importance.  Government  is  in  all  directions  laying  heavy 
hands  on  commercial  and  financial  operations  ;  and  in  doing 
so,  the  will  to  organise  may  very  easily  manifest  itself  as  a 
power  to  disorganise.  If  mischief  is  to  be  prevented, 
Government  must  associate  with  itself  the  best  expert 
knowledge  and  ability,  severed  from  all  connection  with 
particular  interests.  Thus  armed,  the  Government  will  be 
able  to  listen  with  confidence  to  the  representatives  of  these 
interests. 

The  need  is  only  emphasised  by  the  war,  and  is  likely  to 
be  a  permanent  one.  It  points  to  the  necessity  for  some 
recognition,  in  the  organisation  of  our  public  service,  of  the 
very  special  talents  and  qualifications  which  modern 
administration  in  an  increasing  degree  demands. 

Two  other  war  measures  of  importance  in  the  financial 
sphere  have  been  taken  by  the  Commonwealth.  The  first 
of  these  is  to  prohibit  the  issue  of  capital  in  the  case  of  any 
company,  except  with  the  permission  of  the  Government. 
This  restriction  has  been  generally  acquiesced  in.  The 
other  measure  related  to  shareholders  of  enemy  nationality 
or  enemy  origin  in  Australian  companies.  This  at  first 
created  some  alarm,  as  it  was  believed  that  these  shareholders 
were  to  be  required  to  dispose  of  their  shares  at  once,  a 
course  which  would  have  been  harsh  to  them  and  injurious 
to  other  shareholders.  The  Ministry,  however,  disclaimed 
the  intention  of  doing  anything  which  might  have  even  the 
appearance  of  confiscation,  and  eventually  the  Government 
regulations  provided  merely  for  the  transfer  of  interests  to 
a  public  trustee  into  whose  hands  the  legal  title  and  there- 
fore the  control  could  pass  during  the  continuance  of  the 
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war  and  for  twelve  months  afterwards.  Power  was  also 
given  to  the  Attorney-General  to  sell  the  shares  in  any  case 
in  which  he  thought  fit.  So  far  as  concerns  dividends 
accruing  during  the  war,  the  public  trustee  can  allow  to  the 
shareholder  a  sufficient  part  to  provide  a  reasonable  living 
allowance  for  himself  and  his  dependants. 

The  economic  position  of  Australia,  in  the  new  conditions 
which  will  prevail  after  the  war,  was  seriously  engaging  the 
attention  of  the  Prime  Minister  at  the  time  of  his  departure. 
The  conditions  created  by  the  return  of  soldiers  and  their 
absorption  into  civil  life  and  the  cessation  of  war  industries  ; 
the  obligations  undertaken  to  the  British  Government  and 
to  our  own  citizens  in  the  form  of  war  loans  and  the  note 
issue  ;  the  provision  of  pensions  and  allowances  to  soldiers 
and  their  dependants  ;  the  diversion  of  trade  from  some 
accustomed  channels,  and  the  diminished  purchasing  power 
of  some  of  our  present  customers  ;  the  loss  of  borrowing 
facilities  for  the  "  development  of  our  natural  resources  " 
and  incidentally  for  the  employment  of  large  numbers  of 
our  citizens,  whose  consumption  is  the  livelihood  and  the 
prosperity  of  others — all  these  factors  have  to  be  dealt 
with.  Amid  much  that  is  uncertain^  one  certain  thing  is 
that  if  "  Australian  conditions  "  are  to  be  maintained,  the 
energies  and  intelligence  of  the  country  have  to  be  addressed 
to  an  increase  of  production.  For  some  years  past  our 
non-exporting  manufactures  have  been  increasing  in  a 
larger  ratio  than  our  exporting  primary  industries.  During 
the  ten  years  1901-1911  the  yearly  increase  of  persons 
engaged  in  primary  production  was  only  I  per  cent.,  while 
in  manufacturing  industries  it  amounted  to  nearly  six  times 
that  percentage.  In  April  last  year  the  Inter-State 
Commission  noted  that  "  we  have  in  Australia  a  compara- 
tively small  and  not  rapidly  increasing  population  the 
requirements  of  which  in  manufactured  articles  we  are 
likely  to  meet  successfully  within  a  reasonably  brief  period 
of  time."  Mainly  our  reliance  must  be  on  the  increase  of 
our  primary  production  ;  yet  our  output  per  head  of  popula- 
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tion  does  not  materially  increase  as  does  the  output  in  the 
case  of  manufactured  articles.  Here,  as  the  Commission 
points  out,  are  problems  of  land  settlement,  irrigation, 
agricultural  education  and  research,  facilities  of  transport 
and  trade,  etc.  In  the  next  place  there  is  the  consideration 
of  the  extent  to  which  our  primary  products  may  be  made 
the  raw  materials  of  Australian  industries,  either  for  the 
home  market  in  place  of  articles  now  imported,  or  for  the 
foreign  market.  To  a  country  accustomed  to  fiscal  pro- 
tection ready  means  are  likely  to  suggest  themselves  in  the 
form  of  higher  tariffs  against  imports,  duties  on  exports  to 
compel  the  use  of  our  raw  material  here,  and  privileged 
markets  over-seas  for  the  consumption  of  our  products. 
Strong  influences  are  already  at  work  in  these  directions. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  attitude  of  the  Govern- 
ment towards  these  schemes,  Mr.  Hughes  at  any  rate  is 
aware  that  no  political  machinery  alone  can  meet  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case.  He  has  learnt  the  lesson  of  British  neglect 
of  science  and  its  application  to  industry,  and  is  convinced 
that  we  must  without  delay  direct  the  best  intelligence 
amongst  us  or  that  we  can  procure  from  without  in  raising 
our  productive  power.  With  this  in  view,  he  announced 
in  December  that  it  was  the  Government's  intention  to 
found  an  Institute  of  Science  and  Industry.  Following  on 
the  famous  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  May  of 
last  year,  the  Imperial  Government  sent  to  the  Australian 
State  Governments  a  statement  of  the  steps  it  was  taking 
to  encourage  scientific  research  in  relation  to  industrial 
problems.  A  Committee  consisting  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
Mr.  Hughes,  representatives  of  science,  commerce  and 
industry,  and  the  President  and  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
State  Commission,  was  appointed  to  formulate  the  proposals 
of  the  Government.  This  Committee  reported  that  it  had 
been  impressed  with  the  magnitude  and  possibilities  of  the 
proposals,  which  it  believed  would  result  in  greatly  increased 
productivity  in  many  directions  in  both  primary  and  secon- 
dary industry. 
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The  Committee  added  that  a  Commonwealth  Institute 
of  Science  and  Industry  should  be  established  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  that  the  functions  of  this  Institute  should 
include  the  promotion  of  scientific  research  in  relation  to 
industry,  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  industrial 
scientific  information,  the  establishment  and  control  of 
National  Laboratories  and  of  industrial  research  fellow- 
ships, the  co-ordination  and  encouragement  by  grants,  etc., 
of  scientific  investigation  wherever  carried  out.  The 
definition  of  the  functions  of  the  Institute  is  very  wide  and 
should  cover  every  possible  activity  which  is  likely  to  con- 
tribute to  the  end  sought.  The  Institute  is  to  be  controlled 
by  three  highly  qualified  salaried  directors  who  are  to  be 
members  of,  and  receive  advice  from,  an  Advisory  Council 
consisting  of  nine  members  representing  science,  and  the 
principal  primary  and  scientific  industries.  The  Com- 
mittee recommends  that  one  of  the  directors  should  be  a 
business  man  and  an  organiser,  the  other  two  are  to  be 
chosen  mainly  on  account  of  scientific  attainments  and 
wide  experience. 

It  has  often  been  the  complaint  of  British  scientists,  and 
with  only  too  much  justification,  that  while  other  experts 
are  paid  for  their  work  the  scientist  is  expected  to  work 
merely  for  the  love  of  his  occupation.  The  Commonwealth 
Government  regards  the  scientist  as  worthy  of  his  hire. 
Payment  is  to  be  made  for  all  expert  service  and  bonuses 
are  to  be  given  to  successful  discoverers  or  inventors  working 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute. 

The  great  difficulty  of  the  Institute  will  be  to  find  in 
Australia  a  scientific  staff.  Few  have  studied  pure  science 
at  the  Universities  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  some  experi- 
ence of  the  methods  of  original  investigation  ;  and  the  first 
work  will  be  to  train  some  of  the  personnel  of  the  Institute. 
A  preliminary  Advisory  Council  has  been  established  whose 
duty  it  is  to  consider  such  matters. 

A  number  of  problems  have  already  been  suggested  for 
consideration  by  the  Institute.  The  war  has  made  it 
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important  to  solve  such  questions  as  the  refining  of  those 
Australian  ores  (such  as  zinc  ores)  which  before  the  war 
went  to  Germany,  and  the  manufacture  of  fine  chemicals 
and  explosives.  It  is  probable  that  the  Government  will 
place  an  export  duty  on  unrefined  ores. 

If  the  Institute  were  to  meet  with  only  the  success  which 
crowned  the  wheat-breeding  experiments  of  William  Farrer, 
a  Cambridge  wrangler,  its  establishment  would  be  fully 
justified. 

Australia.     March,  1916. 
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THE  REBELLION — ITS  BACKGROUND,  AND  ITS  RESULTS. 

EVERYONE  knows  that  time,  distance,  perspective 
are  essential  to  correct  judgment.  Everyone  feels 
that  without  these  it  is  impossible  to  see  things  in  their 
right  proportions.  Whether  one  is  attempting  to  deal 
with  the  war  as  a  whole,  its  glacier-slow  movements,  and 
its  effect  on  the  whole  world  or  with  the  conditions  and 
factors  in  any  particular  country,  the  essentials  for  sound 
judgment  are  wanting.  Would  it  be  possible  for  anyone 
anywhere  to  get  a  true  perspective  looking  only  from  the 
angle  of  one  man's  point  of  view  ?  If  there  be  a  doubt 
as  to  finding  an  infallible  authority  anywhere,  then  multiply 
it  many  fold  in  the  case  of  him  who  answers  with  con- 
fidence to  the  question,  "  What  is  the  position  in  South 
Africa  ?  "  To  have  been  born  and  lived  one's  life  in  the 
land  of  surprises  does  not  make  for  confidence  and  encourage 
prophecy  ;  for  who  can  understand  the  Boer  ? 

On  the  day  on  which  it  became  known  that  rebellion 
was  a  fact,  a  prominent  supporter  of  the  Government, 
himself  an  educated  experienced  Transvaal  Dutchman, 
summed  up  the  position.  "  Without  organisation,  arms, 
ammunition,  or  supplies,  without  a  known  grievance  or 
cause,  or  definite  aim ;  without  a  common  plan  or  an 
acknowledged  leader,  they  move,  like  the  ants,  the  locusts  and 
the  springbuck,  as  if  an  unknown  law  of  nature  compelled 
it.  Who  can  understand  the  Boer  ?  They  are  my  people, 
but  they  beat  me  !  "  One  can  hardly  escape  the  con- 
clusion that  education  and  a  wider  experience  had  impaired 
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the  instinct  in  him  and  destroyed  the  subtle,  indefinable 
bonds.  A  nearer  and  even  more  authoritative  view  is 
obtained  from  an  incident  which  occurred  some  three 
years  ago.  The  story  was  told  by  a  well-known  South 
African  of  British  descent,  who,  whilst  opposed  to  him  in 
politics,  had  been  for  many  years  on  terms  of  personal 
friendship  with  the  late  General  Delarey.  A  party  of  half 
a  dozen  men  were  discussing  the  significance  of  the  split 
in  the  Dutch  Party,  when  Delarey  strolled  up  to  the  table 
and  stood  listening  with  a  look  of  quiet  amusement  in  his 
eyes.  The  prevailing  opinion  was  that,  as  the  Dutch  were 
in  power  and  could  remain  in  power,  and  as  they  had  all 
they  wanted,  they  were  certainly  not  going  to  split ; 
and,  therefore,  there  was  nothing  in  the  Botha-Hertzog 
quarrel.  During  a  pause  the  old  Boer  leader  turned  to 
his  British  friend  and  said  "  And  what  do  you  think  ? 
Why  don't  you  say  something,  you  were  born  among  us." 
The  reply  was,  "  Yes,  and  I  have  learnt  this  at  any  rate — 
that  I  don't  understand  the  Boer."  The  old  fighter's 
answer  was  rapped  out  with  surprising  suddenness,  as 
with  a  careless  laugh  he  pointed  with  his  pipe-stem  round 
the  table,  "  That's  why  you  come  so  much  nearer  than 
these  others." 

Delarey  was  a  singularly  attractive  character :  a  natural 
soldier  of  the  first  rank,  but  a  genuine  lover  of  peace.  His 
simple  candour  was  as  proverbial  as  it  was  embarrassing. 
His  easy,  good-humoured  and  indifferent,  but  non-offending 
bluntness  made  many  forget  that  he  was  yet  Boer  of  the 
Boers,  and  that  the  grave  itself  was  not  so  unrevealing  of 
the  things  that  mattered.  Presently  he  pointed  to  an 
earlier  speaker  and  said,  "  I'll  tell  you.  You  talk  about 
Union  of  all  the  states  ;  of  one  country  ;  one  parliament  ; 
one  Government ;  one  flag  ;  one  King  !  What  does  that 
signify  to  the  Boer  ?  Do  you  think  that  matters  to  him, 
that  that  is  what  he  wants  ?  Why,  I  can  remember  the 
time  when  we  had  five  Governments  in  the  up-country — 
all  our  own,  too  !  and  that  was  not  enough.  No  sooner 
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did  we  start  a  new  Government  than  there  would  be 
two  parties  again  and  each  would  want  its  own  Govern- 
ment and  Parliament,  and  we  would  take  our  rifles  and 
break  up  again.  It  is  the  way  of  the  Boer."  Then 
another  careless  laugh,  and  "  I  tell  you  this  is  going  on  \ 
Now  that  we  no  longer  have  any  English  or  Kaffirs  to 
fight  we  shall  quarrel  among  ourselves  !  It  is  the  way 
of  the  Boer  !  " 

The  late  Jan  Hofmeyr,  a  statesman  of  more  than  South 
African  range,  who  formed  and  led  the  Dutch  Party  in 
Cape  Colony,  and  ruled  it  absolutely  until  he  died,  recog- 
nised this  same  weakness  in  his  people  and  accepted  it 
as  a  governing  factor.  For  thirty  years,  excluding  the 
period  of  the  Boer  War,  no  Government  held  office  except 
by  consent  and  support  of  the  Dutch  Party.  He  was 
content  with  the  real  power,  but  refused  to  accept  office, 
holding  firmly  to  his  oft-expressed  conviction  that  "  the 
day  the  Dutch  accept  office  the  break  up  will  begin." 

Add  to  these  little  shafts  of  light  the  well-known  fact 
that  the  Peace  of  Vereeniging,  which  ended  the  Boer  War, 
whilst  it  showed  the  two  Republics  standing  as  one  against 
the  common  enemy,  did  not  conceal  from  the  peoples 
themselves  that  the  deepest  and  bitterest  division  existed 
between  them.  Indeed,  the  necessity  for  agreement 
upon  a  common  line  and  common  terms,  far  from  having 
a  healing  and  unifying  effect,  gave  occasion  for  mutual 
reproaches  and  suspicions  and  acute  dissensions.  But 
the  presence  and  power  of  what  was  then  considered  to  be 
the  common  enemy,  the  British  Government,  bade  them 
hide  these  things,  close  up  their  ranks,  and  face  the  future 
as  an  united  people.  They  did  it  with  a  degree  of  success 
which  left  the  world  without  a  suspicion  of  the  truth.  An 
entire  people  achieved  what  is  thought  to  be  possible  only 
for  a  small  secret  society.  There  followed  the  period  of 
Crown  Colony  Administration — "  Milner  Rule  "  as  it 
was  called — and  it  would  be  interesting  to  trace  how 
clean  administration,  constructive  work,  and  progressive 
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ideas  and  influences  produced  their  inevitable  fruit  of 
returning  prosperity  and  development,  and  how  the  leaders, 
realising  this  and  what  it  portended,  moved  to  secure  self- 
government.  But  for  such  matters,  there  is  neither 
space  nor  need  here.  Self-government  for  the  two 
former  Republics,  with  the  Dutch  in  complete  control, 
supplied  the  first  test  of  the  knowledge  and  insight  of  the 
two  men  whose  views  have  been  quoted — Delarey  and 
Hofmeyr.  The  three  years'  experience  of  responsible 
government  in  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River  Colony 
revealed  and  widened  the  breach  so  successfully  hidden 
at  Vereeniging ;  and  when  the  four  colonies  met  in  the 
National  Convention  to  promote  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
it  was  known  to  some,  but  not  to  many,  that  whatever  diffe- 
rences might  develop  between  other  states  would  be  tran- 
sient and  trivial  compared  with  the  undisclosed  feud 
between  the  old  allies.  Both  aspired  to  the  leadership 
of  the  Dutch.  Mr.  Hofmeyr,  possibly  because  of  failing 
health,  possibly  because  of  the  life-long  habit  of  being 
the  power  behind  the  throne,  made  the  mistake  of  his  life 
which  gave  to  General  Botha  the  great  opportunity.  He 
refused  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  his  power  and  declined 
to  act  as  a  delegate  to  the  National  Convention.  When 
the  latter  decided  to  sit  with  closed  doors,  he  was  "  dis- 
connected " — his  power  was  gone.  His  had  been  "  a 
one-man  rule,"  and  he  had  provided  no  successor.  His 
efforts  to  retrieve  the  position  at  a  later  stage  produced 
only  some  delays  and  the  "  scrapping  "  of  proportional 
representation  for  Parliamentary  elections  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Convention.  The  struggle  for  the  hege- 
mony of  the  Dutch  had  been  definitely  transferred  to  the 
North,  to  be  fought  out  between  the  two  old  allies — the 
late  Republics. 

The  difference  between  the  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions of  the  Transvaal  and  Free  State  were  alone  sufficient 
to  produce  different  policies.  The  difference  in  character, 
capacity,  and  experience  between  their  respective  leaders 
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would  have  produced  a  great  divergence.  The  position 
to-day  is  the  logical  outcome — indeed,  one  might  put  it 
closer  than  that,  and  say  that  it  is  the  actual  resumption— 
of  the  situation  in  the  National  Convention  itself.  Generals 
Botha  and  Smuts,  inseparable  and  essentially  comple- 
mentary, had  learnt  from  experience  and  realised  by  their 
judgment  that  the  domination  of  all  South  Africa  by  the 
Dutch  and  for  the  Dutch  alone  was  impossible.  They 
realised  that,  even  then,  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  an  all 
Dutch  majority,  and  that  the  attempt  to  do  so  would 
end  in  disaster.  Their  policy  expressed  these  convictions, 
and  although  many  of  their  Dutch  supporters  believed 
that  the  more  liberal  attitude  was  merely  a  ruse  to  lure 
seceders  from  the  British  section  and  use  them  to  keep  the 
Dutch  in  power,  the  leaders  themselves  were  too  wise 
not  to  realise  that  the  departure  was  irrevocable  and  that 
the  divergence  must  ever  widen.  Other  influences,  per- 
sonal, local,  and  provincial  questions,  and  the  many  minor 
crises  of  politics  strengthened  their  own  conviction,  and 
made  it  clear  that  only  on  the  ostensible  basis  of  fair  play 
to  both  races  could  a  Government  retain  a  majority. 
The  effect  was  not  lost  upon  the  Dutch,  in  whom  the 
peculiarity  of  "  giving  too  little  and  asking  too  much  "  is 
not  confined  to  matters  commercial ;  and  especially  in 
the  northern  provinces — the  late  Republics — there  was  a 
growing  and  resentful  realisation  of  the  departure  from 
the  simple  old  Krugerian  faith  that  "  we  are  the  people  ; 
the  rest  are  aliens  and  coloured  trash."  But  the  crisis 
did  not  come  until  another  problem  came  upon  the  scene. 
South  Africa  is  not  insulated  and  watertight.  It  is  part 
of  the  British  Empire.  Generals  Botha  and  Smuts  knew 
that  the  full  adoption  of  the  broad  view,  or  any  attempt 
to  win  over  British-born  voters,  must  lead  them  straight 
and  speedily  to  the  frank  and  final  abandonment  of  hostility, 
or  even  indifference,  to  the  Empire.  A  volume  could  be 
written  on  this  difficulty,  but  they  faced  it.  And  there 
was  the  Rubicon  crossed. 
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Widely  different  in  character,  capacity,  experience, 
outlook,  and  aim  are  the  leaders  of  the  other  Party — not 
leaders  in  the  greater  sense,  just  typical  representatives, 
much  nearer  to  their  people  than  are  the  other  two.  It 
is  asked,  are  they  strong  ?  The  answer  is  that  they  appeal 
to  the  section  and  the  sentiment  which  were  strong  enough 
to  make  two  wars  possible  and  to  defeat  the  healing 
purpose  of  the  Union  National  Convention,  and  if  they 
were  not  strong  now  it  would  be  because  some  miracle  had 
worked  unseen  to  change  the  unchanging  Boer. 

When  General  Botha  undertook  the  task  of  forming  the 
first  Government  of  the  Union,  he  did  so  having  suffered 
defeat  and  dictation  at  the  hands  of  the  extreme  racial 
party.  It  is  true  that  there  were  difficulties  and  complica- 
tions and  that  the  racialists  were  aided  by  party  politicians 
not  of  Dutch  descent ;  but  the  fact  was  generally  accepted 
that,  whilst  General  Botha  favoured  a  non-racial  first 
Government  for  the  Union,  his  rivals  insisted  on  continuing 
the  old  racial  division  ;  and  he  had  to  submit.  Ex-President 
Steyn,  the  veiled  Prophet  of  Afrikanderism,  was  unable, 
because  of  ill  health,  to  take  office,  and  General  Hertzog,  a 
man  of  no  special  capacity,  stepped  into  the  Ministry  with 
the  prestige  (among  a  certain  section)  of  the  people's  choice 
who  had  been  refused  recognition  and  had  compelled  it. 
The  issue  was  clear  from  the  outset  and  the  end  certain. 
Whilst  the  Prime  Minister  was  endeavouring  to  allay  racial 
feeling  and  remove  causes  of  racial  difference,  and  was 
insisting  that  the  interests  of  South  Africa  and  the  Empire 
did  not  necessarily  conflict  and  were  generally  identical,  his 
Minister  for  Justice  was  following  him  through  the  country 
ridiculing  the  injustice,  insincerity  and  poltroonery  of 
General  Botha's  policy  of  conciliation.  The  inevitable 
rupture  and  the  dismissal  of  General  Hertzog  brought  the 
struggle  into  the  open  ;  the  split  in  the  South  African 
Party  followed  and  the  Nationalist  Party  was  formed. 

A  racialist  party  requires  no  high  qualities  of  statesman- 
ship in  their  leaders  ;  partisanship  is  what  they  want  and 
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General  Hertzog  adequately  met  the  demands  of  the 
occasion.  General  Botha  was  denounced  as  false  to  his 
country  because  he  recognised  its  position  as  part  of  the 
Empire  ;  he  had  betrayed  "  his  people,"  because  he  had 
said  it  was  possible  for  a  man  not  of  Dutch  descent  to  be  a 
"  good  South  African  "  ;  he  was  an  "  Imperialist  and  a 
Jingo,"  because  he  refused  to  see  a  conflict  of  interests 
between  South  Africa  and  the  Empire  before  even  a  question 
had  arisen.  But  the  unchanged  attitude  of  this  old 
Krugerian  section  was  best  illustrated  by  the  instant  demand 
that  General  Botha  and  his  Government  should  resign 
"  because  they  had  forfeited  the  confidence  of  The  People." 

At  first  the  Party  consisted  solely  of  the  Free  State 
followers  of  Messrs.  Steyn  and  Hertzog ;  but  the  appeal 
soon  reached  a  far  wider  circle.  The  first  Parliament  of 
the  Union  was  in  the  last  year  of  its  life,  and  the  difficulties, 
delays,  disappointments  and  friction,  inseparable  from  the 
recent  change  in  the  condition  of  the  four  states,  played 
into  the  hands  of  the  Nationalists.  The  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  a  most  powerful  and  efficient  organisation,  was 
overwhelmingly  on  the  side  of  Race  and  Language.  For  a 
time,  the  old  division  between  the  Transvaal  and  Free 
State  seemed  to  mark  off  the  two  camps,  but  this  did  not 
last.  Numbers  of  the  younger  men,  fed  on  the  heady  stuff 
of  fierce  racialism  and  too  young  to  have  experienced  the 
meaning  of  war  and  its  bitter  lesson,  joined  the  party  which 
appealed  to  their  strongest  prejudices  and  offered  scope 
.for  their  talents  and  ambitions.  The  movement  began  to 
spread  into  the  Transvaal  and  parts  of  the  Cape  Province. 
On  the  other  hand,  even  in  the  Free  State,  the  substantial 
men  were  in  the  main  on  General  Botha's  side.  They 
wanted  peace. 

That  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  General  Delarey 
volunteered  his  views.  It  was  an  open  question  then 
whether  or  not  the  Nationalist  movement  would  ever  amount 
to  much.  It  was  discussed  for  many  months  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  else  in  politics,  but  Germany,  as  a  possible 
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factor,  was  never  even  mentioned — at  any  rate  in  public. 
The  whole  truth  about  the  part  played  by  Germany  in 
South  Africa  will  never  be  known,  but  much  is  known 
already.  The  National  Convention  which  drew  up  the 
Union  constitution  was  actually  sitting  when  the  Kaiser's 
famous  interview,  in  which  he  claimed  to  have  supplied 
Queen  Victoria  with  the  plans  for  Lord  Roberts's  campaign, 
was  published.  The  effect  produced  upon  the  Boer  leaders 
was  remarkable.  Notwithstanding  their  refusal  to  discuss 
it,  there  was  the  clearest  evidence  of  bitter  resentment 
and  disgust,  and  not  a  few  hints  of  another  tale  that  they 
might  unfold.  One  practical  result  was  that  it  supplied 
a  fresh  argument  and  incentive  for  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  and  the  creation  of  an  organised  and  united  Defence 
Force  for  protection  against  the  enemy  then  building 
military  railways  and  amassing  men  and  munitions  over 
the  border  in  German  South-West.  At  the  time  this 
feeling  was  common  to  all,  Dutch  and  British-born  alike  ; 
but  the  division  between  the  two  old  allies — and  one  must 
add,  between  the  two  ideals — was  so  deep  that  even  here 
the  two  Dutch  sections  soon  parted  company.  It  is  certain 
that  General  Botha  and  his  party  have  never  forgotten  the 
calculated  treachery  of  Germany  in  the  Boer  War.  The 
attitude  of  the  other  Party  is  not  so  clearly  defined.  In 
opposing  the  Enemy  Trading  Bill  (March)  General  Hertzog 
stated  bluntly  that  his  part  German  ancestry  did  not  permit 
him  to  view  Germany  as  an  Englishman  would.  In  Parlia- 
ment and  at  meetings  throughout  the  recent  elections  he 
has  extolled  the  rebel  leaders  now  in  gaol  as  heroes,  and 
declared  himself  heart  and  soul  with  them  as  rebels  against 
the  Government,  but  not  against  the  Flag — a  distinction 
which,  whilst  gravely  applauded  by  a  large  section  here, 
leaves  most  people  speechless.  He  and  his  party  refuse 
to  acknowledge  even  now  that  there  was  a  rebellion  :  they 
call  it  "  an  armed  protest."  Some  of  the  rebel  leaders 
were  elected  as  principal  office  holders  and  leaders  of  the 
Nationalist  Party  Organisation  and  continue  to  hold  office 
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whilst  still  in  gaol.  One  of  them,  Colonel  Kemp,  a  highly 
placed  officer  in  the  Defence  Force,  was  captured  in  German 
uniform  with  German  guns,  small  arms  and  ammunition 
supplied  to  him  through  another  traitor  and  deserter, 
Maritz,  by  the  German  Governor  General  Seitz. 

At  the  back  of  the  heads  of  all  is  the  conviction  that 
matters  of  this  kind  are  not  going  to  be  settled  until  the 
war  is  ended.  To  parties  so  bitterly  divided  reason, 
evidence  and  fact  are  terms  which  have  lost  their  meaning. 
Nothing  but  the  great  decision  will  convince  them.  On  the 
side  of  the  loyalists,  the  British  habit  of  tolerance  which 
treats  rank  treason  as  wild  talk  and  leaves  excited  revolu- 
tionaries to  the  cartoonists,  has  been  a  good  deal  in  evidence; 
and  the  deliberation  and  cool-headedness  of  the  Dutch  no 
less.  Both  races  have  been  highly  tried,  far  more  highly 
tried  than  will  be  appreciated  for  some  time  to  come.  In 
the  give  and  take  that  is  needed  to  secure  united  action,  and 
practical  agreement,  both  have  given  heavily.  The  end 
is  not  even  in  sight,  and,  whilst  it  is  probably  correct  to 
say  that  the  refusal  of  the  Government  and  of  the  leaders 
of  the  English-speaking  people  to  take  strong  measures  or 
depart  from  the  attitude  of  forbearance  have  been  success- 
ful, it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  position  is  still  full  of 
dangerous  possibilities. 

Very  interesting  indeed  is  the  continual  conflict  of 
opinion  between  the  most  competent  and  reliable  authori- 
ties as  to  the  origin  or  object  of  the  rebellion.  Equally 
reputable  and  loyal  men  have  stated  their  belief  (i)  that 
there  was  German  inspiration  and  influence  behind  it ; 

(2)  that  it  was  an  organised  attempt  to  regain  independence  ; 

(3)  that  it  was  merely  a  blind  following  of  local  leaders  ;  and 

(4)  that  it  was  a  rebellion  against  the  Botha-Smuts  Govern- 
ment— a    revolutionary    movement,    not    hostile    to    the 
British  Flag.     And  if  the  fragments  of  information  and 
evidence  and  the  illustrations  given  in  the  foregoing  pages 
should  have  given  the  reader  no  clear  idea  of  the  real 
position,  but  rather  increased  bewilderment,  they  will  have 
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done  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  fuller  knowledge  of  detail 
has  done  for  the  people  on  the  spot.  The  fact  is  that  there 
is  truth  in  all  these  readings  of  the  rebellion.  The  German 
instigation  and  help  have  been  proved  beyond  doubt,  as 
also  the  aim  and  attempt  to  regain  independence.  The 
follow- my-leader  movement  among  ignorant  country  folk 
may  be  allowed  a  place  :  it  is  not  very  important,  and  it  is 
always  present  on  such  occasions.  The  really  important 
matter  for  South  Africa  is  the  extent  and  strength  of  the 
anti-Botha  movement  and  sentiment.  Upon  this,  and 
upon  this  alone,  is  founded  the  Nationalists'  insistent  protest 
that  the  movement  was  not  a  rebellion  at  all,  but  only  an 
"  armed  protest."  The  contention  appears  at  first  glance 
too  far  fetched,  but  it  is  worth  considering  nevertheless. 
This  "  armed  protest  "  and  breaking  away  is,  as  General 
Delarey  observed,  "  the  way  of  the  Boer."  There  are 
numbers  of  instances  in  South  African  history  ;  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  rebellion  was  due  as  much  to  the 
feeling  against  the  Botha-Smuts  regime  as  to  any  positive 
desire  for  independence,  indeed,  the  intensity  of  feeling 
against  these  two  men  and  the  comparative  ignoring  of  the 
British  by  the  rebels,  and  the  general  absence  of  feeling 
and  violence  against  the  English-speaking  people  individually 
might  lead  one  to  believe  that  the  movement  was  essentially 
against  the  two  men  and  that  the  Flag  question  was  secon- 
dary and  incidental.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  not 
far  from  the  truth.  But — and  it  is  a  very  big  "  but  " — it 
is  the  attitude  of  these  two  men  towards  the  Empire  and 
the  English-speaking  section  that  is  the  principal  ground  of 
their  offence  ;  and  they  are  hated  and  reviled  as  "  traitors 
to  their  people  "  simply  because  they  were  loyal  to  their 
oaths  and  their  trust. 

Some  light  is  thrown  on  these  matters  by  the  terms 
which  the  rebels  demanded  when  General  Botha  made  his 
final  attempt  to  avert  bloodshed  before  the  first  shot 
had  been  fired,  but  after  the  rebels  had  seized  several 
towns  and  mobilised  in  force.  They  made  three  conditions  : 
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(i)  The  German  South- West  Campaign  to  be  stopped  and 
abandoned  ;  (2)  a  complete  amnesty  for  all,  including  the 
traitor  Maritz,  who  had  joined  the  Germans  with  the  Union 
troops  and  guns  under  his  command ;  (3)  the  resignation 
of  the  Government,  by  which  was  meant,  and  understood 
to  mean,  the  exclusion  of  Generals  Botha  and  Smuts 
from  any  future  Government  representing  the  Dutch 
people. 

Once  more  the  Krugerite  claim  that  the  Dutch  alone  are 
the  People  was  put  forward,  and,  notwithstanding  that  a 
General  Election  would  take  place  in  a  few  months,  it  was 
insisted  upon  at  the  price  of  civil  war.  Although  General 
Hertzog  and  ex-President  Steyn  were  claimed  by  the  rebels 
to  be  their  leaders,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  they 
instigated  or  even  countenanced  resort  to  rebellion  and  use 
of  arms,  either  to  restore  the  Republican  flag  or  to  oust 
the  Botha  Government ;  but  what  is  abundantly  clear 
is  that  whilst  they  denied  the  one  aim,  they  refused  to 
denounce  the  rebellion,  and  excused  it  on  the  ground  that 
the  Government  were  the  real  offenders  and  had  deliberately 
provoked  it. 

The  Nationalist  Party,  although  only  in  its  infant  stages, 
formed  a  ready-made  organisation  for  the  rebels.  It  was 
the  rallying  centre  for  racialism  and  discontent.  The 
rebellion  made  it  powerful.  If  in  the  rebel  ranks  there 
were  mixed  motives  and  parties  of  differing  aims,  the 
Nationalist  Party  as  it  now  exists  is  very  much  more  marked 
by  this  characteristic.  It  now  includes  great  numbers  who 
are  in  truth  rebels  against — i.e.,  uncompromising  opponents 
of — General  Botha  and  his  policy,  but  in  no  real  sense 
rebels  against  the  British  Flag.  They  are  anti-imperialistic 
in  the  sense  of  being  entirely  South  African  in  their 
aims  and  interests :  they  acquiesce  with  satisfaction, 
indifference,  or  resignation  in  the  British  connection, 
but  while  they  welcome  all  the  advantages  they  are  un- 
willing to  shoulder  any  of  the  responsibilities.  They  are 
radically  and  irreconcilably  anti-Botha.  The  elections 
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have  shown  that  this  Nationalist  Party — by  no  means 
wholly  rebel,  but  whole-heartedly  in  sympathy  with  the 
rebels  themselves,  though  not  with  their  Republican  or 
pro-German  aims — represents  quite  one-half  of  the  Dutch 
voters.  They  were  badly  beaten  for  Parliament,  for  they 
returned  only  twenty-seven  members  as  against  General 
Botha's  fifty-four,  and  their  nominal  leader  in  the  Cape 
Province — the  Rev.  Malan,  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
— was  defeated  by  a  Dutch  Member  of  the  Cabinet. 
But  an  analysis  of  the  voting,  that  consolation  prize  of 
elections,  shows  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  Dutch  voters 
are  not  content  to  regard  General  Botha  as  representing 
them. 

Even  political  opponents  will  admit   that  few  leaders 
have  been  called  upon  to  face  responsibilities  so  great  and 
difficulties,  complications,  and  crises  so  numerous  as  those 
which  have  confronted  General  Botha  and  his  other  half, 
General  Smuts.    "  First  in  war  and  first  in  peace,"  they  were 
the  trusted  leaders,  not  of  a  victorious  but  of  a  defeated 
people.  But  could  any  man  hope  to  retain  that  position,  even 
under  most  favourable  conditions  ?  General  Botha  was  only 
forty-four  when  he   became   the   Prime   Minister   of  the 
Transvaal,  and,  humanly  speaking,  he  was  bound  to  outlive 
the  feelings  of  the  time  of  the  war.     The  formation  of 
his  first  Government  caused  acute  divisions,  for  even  then 
there  was   a   Nationalist   section,   post-Kruger   and  pre- 
Hertzog,  led  by  General  Beyers,  who  was,  however,  silenced 
with   the   Speakership.    The  formation   of  Governments 
is  always  likely  to  make  enemies,  and  South  Africa  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule.     Then  followed  within  three  years 
the  work  of  the  National  Convention  and  the  founding 
of  the  Union,  involving  immediate  and  enormous  material 
and  political  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  Transvaal  for  the 
ultimate  but  unquestionable  benefit  of  all  South  Africa — 
and   even   the   Transvaal   itself.     And   this   meant   more 
enemies  made,  more  supporters  shaken.     On  the  heels  of 
this  came  the  formation  of  the  first  Union  Government, 
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upon  the  old  racial  party  lines.  Out  of  four  existing 
Governments,  representing  the  conflicting  interests  of 
four  colonies  and  many  personal  and  sectional  interests 
and  influences  in  each  of  them,  the  Prime  Minister  had  to 
choose  the  men  for  one  Ministry.  This  was  accomplished, 
as  has  already  been  shown,  only  at  the  cost  of  a  bitter 
struggle,  and  of  the  defeat,  for  a  time  at  least,  of  the  policy 
of  non-racial  government  to  which  General  Botha  had 
committed  himself.  There  was  no  cohesion,  no  common 
purpose,  no  constructive  work  or  effort  possible  in  those 
conditions.  Division  and  impotency  within  the  Govern- 
ment produced  their  inevitable  effects  both  inside  and 
outside  the  Cabinet.  There  were  within  three  years  two 
Ministerial  crises  involving  the  shedding  of  two  principal 
Ministers,  and  one  resignation  by  the  Prime  Minister 
followed  by  the  formation  of  a  fresh  Government.  There 
were  two  industrial  strikes  on  the  mines  and  railways  in 
which  the  military  and  the  Defence  Forces  were  called 
out  and  used — for,  as  was  said  by  General  Smuts,  "  they 
were  not  strikes,  they  were  revolutions."  Then  came  the 
deportation  of  the  strike  leaders,  secretly  and  without 
trial — an  act  whose  despotic  and  unconstitutional  char- 
acter caused  a  great  lessening  of  confidence  among  many 
who  refused  to  recognise  in  its  effectiveness  and  essential 
mercifulness  towards  the  offenders  themselves  and  the 
whole  community  any  offset  to  its  illegality.  At  the  same 
time  silently  and  pitilessly  the  worst  drought  experienced 
for  more  than  a  generation  was  eating  up  the  country 
and  bringing  misery,  ruin,  and  even  starvation  to  a  large 
section  of  the  country  people.  In  the  midst  of  this  came 
war  and  rebellion,  completing  the  ruin  of  those  already 
hard  hit  by  the  drought  and  paralysing  the  work  of  both 
loyalist  and  rebel  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  country 
where  most  of  the  men  were  in  the  field  for  over  half  a 
year  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  at  the 
recent  General  Election  for  the  second  Union  Parliament 
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General  Botha's  once  united  Dutch  Party  should  have 
dwindled  at  the  polls  to  a  half.  The  strength  of  parties 
in  Parliament  is  now  as  follows  : 

South  African  Party  ...  54 

Unionist            ....  40 

Nationalist        ....  27 

Labour  Party    ....  3 

Independent     ....  6 

Total          .         .         .         .130 

The  Unionists  pledged  themselves  at  the  Elections  to 
support  General  Botha  until  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
and  the  Government  remains  in  office  with  their  support. 
There  is  no  secret  or  pretence  about  the  position.  It  is 
clearly  understood  in  so  far  as  such  an  undertaking  is 
capable  of  being  understood  or  carried  out.  But  it  is 
one  of  difficulty  and  peril  from  day  to  day.  How  difficult 
it  is  is  well  illustrated  by  the  taunts  of  two  successive 
speakers  on  the  Nationalist  side  in  a  recent  debate.  The 
first  charged  the  Government  with  having  sold  themselves 
to  the  Unionists,  whose  dictation  had  to  be  accepted  in 
everything  as  the  price  of  office  from  day  to  day.  The 
second  ridiculed  the  Unionist  "  so-called "  opposition 
on  the  ground  that  having  pledged  themselves  to  keep 
the  Government  in  office  they  were  now  obliged  to  swallow 
anything  which  General  Botha  chose  to  label  as  vital  or  to 
raise  as  a  test  of  confidence.  The  underlying  truth  in 
both  criticisms  does  not  need  emphasising ;  but  it  estab- 
lishes the  fact  that  Parliament  exists  in  an  atmosphere  of 
perpetual  crisis. 

The  position  of  the  Unionist  Party  is  specially  difficult. 
The  loyalty  of  British  South  Africans  is  not  keener  or 
greater  than  that  of  their  brothers  oversea  ;  but  there  is 
in  it  something  different,  something  begotten  of  the 
country's  chequered  history.  Born  in  travail,  grown  under 
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ceaseless  test  and  opposition,  nurtured  on  neglect  and 
worse  in  earlier  days,  fed  upon  struggle  and  strife,  it 
has  stood  the  tests  of  time  and  trial.  There  is  a  fierceness 
in  it  known  only  to  those  who  have  spent  their  lives  in 
sleepless  defence  of  that  which  they  love.  If  it  be  realized 
how  strongly  that  spirit  lives  to-day  it  will  be  possible 
to  form  some  conception  of  the  feelings  of  the  British-born 
South  Africans,  and  of  the  difficult  and  almost  heart-break- 
ing task  of  Sir  Thomas  Smartt  and  his  Unionist  colleagues 
who  represent  the  great  bulk  of  the  English-speaking  people. 
If  it  be  admitted  that  General  Botha  has  done  all  that  was 
possible  for  him  and  more  than  was  or  could  have  been 
expected  ;  if  it  be  granted  that  the  difficulties  and  trials 
he  has  overcome  and  the  risks  he  has  taken  entitle  him  to 
praise  and  gratitude  unstinted,  there  will  still  remain  some- 
thing to  be  said  before  justice  will  have  been  done. 

Take  the  case  of  the  contingents.  Here,  as  was  inevitable, 
there  has  been  no  such  lead  given  by  the  Government,  as 
has  been  given  by  the  Governments  of  the  other  Dominions. 
In  the  face  of  inaction  and  opposition,  of  division  and  civil 
war,  the  British-born  people  themselves  have  had  to  move. 
The  despatch  of  a  contingent  to  Europe — an  act  of  doubtful 
wisdom  in  view  of  the  enormous  strain  and  drain  of  a 
rebellion  and  two  campaigns  here — was  a  surrender  to  the 
intense  feeling  in  favour  of  "  helping  the  old  country  "  in 
the  great  battlefield,  and  it  was  assented  to  only  after 
thousands  of  the  best  had  lost  patience  and  gone  "  on  their 
own."  It  is  estimated  that  nearly  70,000  men  were  under 
arms  to  deal  with  the  Rebellion,  and  the  German  South 
West  campaign.  24,000  are  in  British  East  Africa  now  and 
1 1,000  have  gone  with  the  oversea  contingent.  7,500  more 
have  gone  at  their  own  expense  and  joined  Kitchener's 
Army ;  over  600  have  been  passed  in  for  Commissions  in 
the  Imperial  Service  by  the  General  Officer  Commanding 
in  Cape  Town.  It  would  serve  no  good  purpose  now  to 
say  what  were  the  proportions  of  Dutch  and  English  speak- 
ing. Recognition  in  all  its  forms  has  gone  to  the  former  ; 
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and  it  is  right  and  wise  that  it  should  be  so.  But  that  is 
not  encouragement  to  the  latter.  And  if  reticence  is  forced 
upon  the  leaders  by  their  own  judgment,  all  honour  to  the 
"  boys,"  who  are  neither  detached  observers  nor  responsible 
statesmen,  that  so  little  has  been  heard  of  what  they  think. 
The  Overseas  contingent,  who  had  every  reason  to  expect 
that  they  would  be  treated  in  regard  to  pay  and  allowances, 
etc.,  on  the  same  terms  as  they  themselves  and  their 
comrades  were  treated  in  the  Rebellion,  and  in  the  G.S.W 
and  B.E.A.  campaigns,  were  asked  to  sign  on,  alone  among 
the  Dominions'  contingents,  at  Imperial  rates  for  regular 
soldiers.  They  did  so.  The  implied  promise  to  put  this 
right  has  not  been  kept,  and  the  South  African  contingent 
to-day,  in  Europe  or  in  Egypt,  draw  "  regular  "  pay,  while 
their  comrades  here  and  from  other  Dominions  are  on  the 
far  more  liberal  "  Dominion  Scales."  The  position  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  various  parties  was  clearly  brought 
out  in  the  debate  which  took  place  immediately  on  the 
reassembling  of  the  House  in  the  middle  of  February  on  a 
motion  introduced  by  a  Labour  member,  recommending 
the  raising  of  the  pay  of  the  Oversea  contingent  to  the 
ordinary  Union  scale  now  in  force. 

The  raising  of  the  contingents'  pay  was  a  matter  upon 
which  the  entire  English-speaking  section  had  insisted  at 
the  elections.  Reference  was  made  in  the  March  number 
of  THE  ROUND  TABLE  to  the  previous  debate  on  this  subject 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  session  in  December.  On  that 
occasion  General  Smuts  having  endeavoured,  without 
success,  to  stave  the  question  off,  was  pressed  hard  by  the 
Unionist  leader,  and  finally  refused  point-blank,  adding  : 
"  You  have  no  right  to  press  us  when  you  know  the  position. 
I  assure  you,  we  are  standing  on  the  brink  of  a  volcano,  and 
you  know  it."  During  the  two  months'  recess  a  strong 
agitation  on  the  subject  was  carried  on  in  the  urban  centres 
among  the  English-speaking  people.  This  agitation  was 
not  officially  countenanced  by  the  Unionist  Party.  The 
action  of  a  Labour  member  from  Natal,  however,  whose 
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constituents  insistently  demanded  justice  for  the  "  boys  '" 
oversea  and  their  dependants,  forced  on  the  crisis  which 
the  Unionist  leaders  were  anxious  to  avoid.  The  Prime 
Minister,  speaking  with  great  feeling  and  gravity,  made  the 
statement  that  if  the  motion  were  pressed,  it  was  certain 
that  the  resulting  division  would  be  strictly  racial ;  that 
while  he  personally  was  in  favour  of  the  proposal,  he  was 
unable  to  carry  it  at  present  without  consequences  too 
serious  to  be  faced  ;  that  he  would  therefore  be  compelled 
to  oppose  it ;  that  it  would  be  defeated,  but  at  the  cost  of 
ranging  Dutch  and  English  on  opposing  sides  ;  and  that 
if  such  a  division  on  racial  lines  were  forced  upon  him,  he 
would  resign  office.  The  Unionists,  faced  with  this,  had 
to  accept  the  previous  question  and  withdraw. 

Situations,  however,  as  delicate  as  this,  and  the  subordina- 
tion of  constituents'  and  party's  interests,  and  even  of 
highly  prized  principles,  to  tactics  in  Parliament,  and  for 
purposes  which  cannot  possibly  be  explained  at  the  time, 
put  too  great  a  strain  on  the  man  in  the  street.  The 
strongest  feeling  was  aroused  among  English-speaking 
people,  and  hot  resentment  was  expressed  by  Unionist 
members.  This  is  the  more  easily  understood  because 
General  Botha's  declaration,  couched  for  the  most  part  in 
guarded  language,  contained  only  one  thing  which  was 
demonstrably  clear  to  the  average  man — the  threat  of 
resignation.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  state  in  bald 
terms  that  he  refused  to  accept  a  victory  over  his  English- 
speaking  Allies  by  aid  of  the  Nationalist  vote,  which  would 
only  too  surely  have  been  with  him  in  such  a  question. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  final  result,  or  rather,  the  escape 
from  any  final  decision,  was  a  triumph  for  the  Loyalist 
Allies.  The  Nationalists  had  seen  the  chance  that  offered, 
and  were  bent  on  showing  that  they  could  and  would  save 
the  Government  from  its  perfidious  and  grasping  allies,  the 
Unionists,  if  the  Government  stood  firm  "  in  the  defence 
of  the  interests  of  the  people."  There  was  no  concealment 
of  their  anger  and  chagrin  when  the  plan  failed. 
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This  is  but  one  example  of  what  is  continually  happening. 
With  remorseless  pertinacity,  the  Nationalists  endeavour 
by  every  means  to  drive  a  wedge  between  the  two  loyal 
parties.  Language  and  racial  issues  are  raised  or  dragged 
in.  On  the  Railway  Management  Bill,  for  instance,  a  whole 
day  was  spent  in  discussing  the  shortage  of  separate  carriages 
for  natives  and  coloured  people,  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
persuading  the  Boer  electorate  that  General  Botha,  under 
dictation  from  his  English  allies,  was  deliberately  putting 
his  people  on  the  level  of  the  Kaffirs,  by  compelling  them  to 
travel  together.  It  matters  little  that  there  is  no  founda- 
tion for  this  in  fact :  the  purpose  is  served.  The  Enemy 
Trading  Bill,  which  has  been  introduced  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Imperial  Government  and  follows  closely  the  lines 
of  the  Imperial  legislation,  is  represented  as  designed  to 
ruin  the  Boer  by  crushing  his  best  friend,  the  German 
country  trader.  Irrigation  and  other  relief  works  for  the 
drought  stricken  areas  are  demanded,  and  when  the  question 
of  cost  is  raised,  there  comes  the  indignant  rejoinder  that 
if  money  had  not  been  wasted  upon  the  war  and  upon  a 
wicked  and  vengeful  campaign  against  people  who  were 
driven  and  engineered  into  rebellion,  there  would  have  been 
ample  funds  for  the  poor  starving  Dutch.  The  usual  Act 
of  Indemnity  for  things  done  in  good  faith  by  the  Govern- 
ment officers  and  forces  during  the  rebellion  was  opposed 
on  the  astounding  ground  that  it  was  onesided,  as  indemnity 
was  asked  for  the  Government  forces  only,  and  not  for  the 
rebels.  A  demand  was  made  that  public  funds  should  be 
granted  on  loan  to  the  rebels,  to  enable  them  to  satisfy  the 
judgments  given  against  them  and  discharge  the  liabilities 
admitted  by  them,  for  robbery  and  violence  ;  and  the  refusal 
of  the  Government  to  introduce  legislation  depriving  the 
victims  of  their  right  to  recover  by  civil  action  was  repre- 
sented as  persecution  of  the  Dutch. 

The  position  here  revealed — with  the  chance  that  co- 
operation may  collapse  at  any  moment,  and  out  of  any 
incident — naturally  provokes  the  question  :  "  Why  not  a 
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coalition  between  the  two  parties  ?  "  It  is  difficult  to  see 
any  other  solution  eventually.  The  two  Dutch  parties 
have  travelled  too  far  on  different  roads  to  be  able  to  go 
back  to  the  parting  of  the  ways  ;  it  is  certainly  not  possible 
for  General  Botha  or  General  Smuts  to  do  this — nor  would 
they  be  welcomed  or  trusted  if  they  tried  it.  Yet  the 
Government  party  is  not  strong  enough  to  stand  alone. 
At  the  moment  there  is  only  one  party  with  whom  they 
could  hope  to  work.  But  the  difficulties  of  such  a  coalition 
are  obvious,  and  were  dealt  with  in  the  last  number  of  THE 
ROUND  TABLE.  For  the  present,  we  may  leave  prophecy 
and  speculation  alone,  and  reflect  upon  the  wisdom  of 
Delarey  and  Hofmeyr — who  knew  their  people. 

South  Africa.     April,  1916. 
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I.  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  THE  WAR 

T\  ^TANY  extravagantly  kind  things  have  been  said 
IV Am  Great  Britain  about  the  part  that  the  Dominions 
have  played  in  the  war.  These  extravagances  have 
commonly  proceeded  upon  the  assumption  that  we  have 
lent  the  Old  Country  a  hand  in  a  quarrel  which  was  none 
of  our  seeking  or  concern,  and  in  which  we  have  no  legal 
obligation  to  interfere,  and  no  appreciable  moral  obliga- 
tion. All  that  we  have  done,  therefore,  is  credited  with 
gratitude  as  something  outside  the  contract,  a  work 
of  supererogation  which  must  all  be  accounted  to  us  for 
righteousness.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  Dominions 
this  touching  gratitude  is  almost  entirely  undeserved. 
If  there  is  to  be  any  balancing  of  merits  and  services, 
they  would  at  least  like  to  point  out  that  "  the  reciprocity 
has  not  all  been  on  one  side "  ;  that  no  nations  or  com- 
munities ever  owed  more  to  another  than  the  Dominions 
owe  to  the  Mother  Country  for  the  unsought,  uncon- 
ditional, ungrudged  protection  which  they  have  enjoyed 
from  her  while  they  have  been  growing  to  maturity  ; 
that  the  Dominions  owe  practically  everything  to  Britain 
and  her  Navy  and  have  been  giving  practically  nothing 
in  return.  It  surely  would  have  been  surprising  if  by 
way  of  recompense  for  this  incalculable  service  the 
Dominions  had  been  willing  to  stand  by  and  see  their 
protector  and  benefactor  struck  down  for  want  of  a  helping 
hand. 
Yet  though  this  irresistible  incitement  to  gratitude 
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would  have  counted  for  much,  and  the  unreasoning  senti- 
ment of  kinship  for  a  good  deal  more,  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  must  alone  have  sufficed  to  bring  the 
Dominions  into  the  firing  line.  As  Mr.  J.  C.  Watson, 
ex-Premier  of  the  Commonwealth,  told  the  Empire  Par- 
liamentary Association  in  May  last,  we  feel  that  this  is 
our  war.  In  the  words  of  our  own  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
Massey,  we  feel  that  all  we  have  and  are  is  staked  upon 
the  issue.  We  have  come  into  the  fray  not  merely  to  help 
the  head  of  the  house  in  his  hour  of  need  but  to  fight  for 
our  own  existence. 

So  far  at  any  rate  as  New  Zealand  is  concerned  this 
has  been  the  general  attitude  ;  and  the  result  is  that 
from  the  outset  the  only  objection  taken  to  the  action 
of  the  Government,  except  on  points  of  detail,  has  been 
that  it  had  not  gone  far  enough,  that  it  has  failed  to  give 
us  a  lead  commensurate  with  our  desires  and  aspirations 
and  our  plain  obligations  to  the  Imperial  partnership  to 
which  we  admittedly  owe  practically  everything.  Criti- 
cism of  this  kind  was  frequent  during  the  first  year  of 
the  war,  and  even  for  a  little  while  longer,  but  it  is  only 
fair  both  to  the  Government  and  its  critics  to  say  that 
nothing  has  been  heard  of  it  lately.  Mr.  Massey  was 
able  to  tell  the  meeting  held  in  the  Wellington  Town 
Hall  on  Declaration  Day  that,  inclusive  of  the  recruits 
then  in  camp,  the  number  of  men  raised  by  the  Dominion 
exceeded  that  of  the  British  troops  at  Waterloo.  At  that 
time  we  had  despatched  28,000  men  to  the  front  and 
drafts  of  1,800  were  required  every  two  months  by  way 
of  reinforcements.  The  Minister  of  Defence  had  been 
at  much  pains  to  convince  his  critics  that  the  maintenance 
of  these  reinforcements  at  full  strength  and  with  perfect 
regularity  was  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  pro- 
vision of  new  units.  But  there  was  nothing  necessarily 
incompatible  in  the  two  ideals,  and  among  the  first-fruits 
of  the  National  Cabinet  was  the  decision  to  provide 
two  additional  battalions.  The  decision  was,  indeed, 
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announced  simultaneously  with  the  agreement  that  made 
the  National  Cabinet,  the  double  announcement  being 
most  happily  timed  for  Declaration  Day. 

The  heavy  casualties  in  Gallipoli  during  this  month 
(August)  had  resulted  in  an  acceleration  of  the  despatch 
of  reinforcements,  involving  in  the  case  of  the  first  drafts 
affected — the  8th  and  9th — an  abbreviation  of  their 
periods  of  training  in  New  Zealand  from  eighteen  weeks 
to  twelve  and  thirteen  weeks  respectively.  Subsequent 
reinforcements  were  to  go  through  their  full  course  of 
eighteen  weeks'  training,  but  their  departure  was  to  be 
accelerated  by  six  weeks.  In  reply  to  his  critics  Mr. 
Allen  had  stated  more  than  once  that  he  had  asked  the 
Imperial  authorities  to  suggest  anything  else  that  New 
Zealand  could  do,  but  that  nothing  had  come  of  it.  This 
reluctance  to  make  suggestions  disappeared,  however, 
under  the  stress  of  the  terrible  losses  at  the  Dardanelles, 
and  the  Army  Council  telegraphed  to  our  Government  as 
follows  : 

Ian  Hamilton  and  General  Birdwood  have  considered  the  question 
of  reinforcements  likely  to  be  required  in  1916  to  replace  wastage, 
and  we  recommend  following  monthly  in  advance : — Infantry, 
mounted  rifles,  artillery  (gunners  only),  engineers,  20  per  cent,  of 
units,  7  per  cent,  remainder.  This  is  calculated  to  meet  normal 
requirements  only.  To  ensure  that  exceptional  demands  are  sup- 
plied without  drawing  on  partially-trained  men,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  keep  a  further  reserve  of  10  per  cent,  to  meet  special  emergencies. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  generous  offer  of  the  New  Zealand  Govern- 
ment to  consider  the  question,  we  should  have  hesitated  to  put 
forward  a  request  for  so  large  an  increase.  We  shall  be  extremely 
grateful  for  whatever  the  New  Zealand  Government  is  in  a  position 
to  do  towards  meeting  our  requirements. 

After  reading  this  message  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  October  1 2,  Mr.  Allen  said  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  decided  to  ask  the  country  to  provide  for  the 
increase  in  the  rate  of  reinforcements  proposed  by  the 
Army  Council  *  ;  and  neither  in  Parliament  nor  outside 

•  The  10  per  cent  reserve  has  since  been  provided. 
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of  it  has  there  been  a  dissentient  voice.  The  result  of 
this  addition  to  our  previous  commitments  is  that  our 
reinforcements,  which  had  hitherto  been  at  the  rate  of 
i, 800  every  two  months,  must  now  reach  2,500  a  month. 
If  we  succeed  in  carrying  out  this  contract,  we  shall  in 
three  years  have  provided  100,000  men,  representing  the 
10  per  cent,  of  population  which  according  to  some  good 
authorities  is  the  maximum  that  it  is  practicable  for  any 
nation  to  put  into  the  field.  By  committing  us  to  this 
great  responsibility  Mr.  Allen  has  at  least  made  peace 
with  his  critics.  Never  since  the  announcement  was 
made  have  Ministers  been  accused  of  failing  to  give  the 
people  a  good  lead.  Our  fear,  as  one  of  the  critics  has 
said,  has  rather  been  lest  we  should  be  unable  to  keep  up 
with  them. 

II.  NATIONAL  REGISTRATION 

IN  order  to  facilitate  the  discharge  of  an  obviously 
severe  task  the  Government  decided  to  reduce  the 
minimum  height  from  5  ft.  4  in.  to  5  ft.  2  in.,  and  to 
increase  the  maximum  age  from  forty  years  to  forty-five. 
In  this  way  it  was  hoped  to  raise  the  necessary  quota 
from  month  to  month  without  resorting  to  compulsion 
and  without  interfering  with  those  industries  which 
are  directly  concerned  with  supplying  military  needs. 
The  National  Registration  Act  was  expected  to  help  the 
Government  both  in  raising  the  men  and  in  exercising 
the  necessary  discrimination.  This  Act,  which  was  passed 
last  year  and  put  into  force  in  November,  provided  for  the 
taking  of  a  register  of  all  males  between  the  ages  of  seven- 
teen and  sixty,  and  for  the  submission  to  those  between 
nineteen  and  forty-five  years  of  questions,  which  in  the 
first  form  given  to  those  by  the  Governor's  Proclamation, 
were  as  follows  : 

(a)  Have  you  volunteered  for  military  service  beyond  New  Zealand 
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as  a  member  of  an  expeditionary  force  in  connection  with  the  present 
war  ?     If  so,  have  you  been  accepted  for  service  or  rejected  ? 

(b)  If  you  have  not  volunteered  for  service — (i)  Are  you  (being  a 
single  man  without  dependents)  willing  to  become  a  member  of  an 
expeditionary  force  ?     (2)  Are  you  (being  a  single  man  with  depen- 
dents, or  a  married  man  or  a  widower  with  dependents)  willing  to 
become  a  member  of  an  expeditionary  force  if  required  ?     If  so,  in 
what  arm  of  the  service  do  you  prefer  to  serve  ? 

(c)  If  you  have  not  volunteered  for  military  service  and  are  not 
prepared  to  volunteer,  are  you  willing  to  serve  in  any  civil  capacity 
in  connection  with  the  present  war  ?     If  so,  state  in  what  capacity. 

(<T)  If  there  are  any  circumstances  or  reasons  that  prevent  you  from 
offering  your  services,  state  them. 

The  measure  had  had  an  easy  passage.  The  only 
objections  had  come  from  the  extreme  Labour  standpoint, 
but,  fortunately,  they  were  concerned  more  with  what  the 
Bill  did  not  contain  than  with  what  it  did.  The  con- 
scription of  manhood  without  the  conscription  of  wealth 
is  a  policy  to  which  the  United  Federation  of  Labour  takes 
strong  exception.  It,  therefore,  protested  against  a 
measure  which  contained  no  provision  for  the  conscription 
of  wealth  and  was  supposed  to  portend  the  conscription 
of  manhood.  But  the  elimination  of  a  clause  which 
proposed  to  enable  the  Government  to  require  any  men  oi 
military  age  to  submit  to  a  medical  examination  removed 
the  most  plausible  ground  of  this  apprehension.  The 
opponents  of  conscription  wisely  decided  to  reserve  their 
opposition  until  the  issue  was  directly  raised.  The  taking 
of  the  register  in  November  excited  even  less  controversy 
than  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  and  the  result  provisionally 
declared  was  to  show  that  the  total  number  of  men  between 
the  ages  of  nineteen  and  forty-five  who  were  willing  to 
become  members  of  an  Expeditionary  Force  was  about 
110,000  made  up  as  follows  : 

Single  men  and  widowers  without  dependents           .         .  33,127 

Single  men,  with  dependents          .         .         .         .         .  16,321 

Widowers  with  dependents  ......  947 

Married  men  with  wife  only           .....  9,944 

Married  men  with  wife  and  other  dependents           .         .  50,344 
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Othfir  results  of  the  census  showed  the  following : 

Men  not  prepared  to  volunteer  for  Expeditionary  Forces, 

but  willing  to  serve  in  a  civil  capacity           .          .          .  43,5^4 
Not  prepared  to  volunteer  for  Expeditionary  Forces  nor  to 

serve  in  civil  capacity        ......  34,386 

Volunteered  for  Expeditionary  Forces,  but  rejected           .  9,042 

British  subjects  incapacitated  for  military  service     .         .  3,963 

Foreign  subjects           .......  3,206 

Returned  troopers        .......  288 

Included  in  the  34,386  who  were  unwilling  to  serve  in 
any  capacity  were  8,390  single  men  and  widowers  without 
dependents.  The  analysis  of  their  reasons,  which  has  since 
been  published,  is  worth  inserting  here  to  complete  the 
record  : 

Religious  or  conscientious  objectors        .         .         .         .  819 

For  business  reasons    .......  2,237 

Personal  reasons           .          .          .          .          .          .          .  3,131 

Political  reasons            .          .          .          .          .          .          .  260 

Miscellaneous  reasons           ......  204 

No  reasons  stated         .......  1,739 


Total  .         .         .          8,390 

Among  the  3,131  whose  reasons  are  described  as  personal 
the  eleven  who  declared  themselves  "  afraid  "  are,  at  least, 
entitled  to  credit  for  their  candour. 

Mr.  Massey  at  once  hailed  the  general  result  as  "  very 
satisfactory  and  creditable,"  and  one  of  his  colleagues 
called  it  "  the  best  thing  the  Dominion  has  done  yet." 
Though  the  34,000  free  men  who  would  do  nothing  were  a 
stumbling-block  to  many,  the  general  feeling  was  one  of 
intense  satisfaction  that  110,000  men  had  expressed  their 
willingness  to  serve  in  an  Expeditionary  Force.  But 
Mr.  Allen,  with  his  usual  caution,  deprecated  undue 
elation,  pointing  out  that  signing  a  census  paper  was  not 
enlisting  and  that  there  must  be  no  slackening  in  recruiting 
efforts.  A  point  to  which  insufficient  attention  had  been 
previously  directed  was  the  difference  between  the  two 
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questions  submitted — a  difference  which  was  created 
not  by  the  Act  itself  but  by  the  Proclamation  bringing  it 
into  operation.  Single  men  and  widowers  without  depen- 
dents were  merely  asked  to  say  whether  they  were  willing 
to  serve  ;  but  for  married  men  and  others  with  dependents 
the  question  was  qualified  by  the  addition  of  the  words 
"  if  required."  When  the  register  was  complete,  Mr. 
Allen  was  asked  to  say  what  effect  the  Government  pro- 
posed to  give  to  the  distinction,  but  he  could  only  say  that 
the  Government  had  no  compulsory  power,  and  that  the 
matter  was  one  for  each  man's  conscience.  It  is,  how- 
ever, clear  that  there  was  at  the  back  of  the  mind  of  the 
official  catechist  the  same  distinction  which  inspired  Mr. 
Asquith's  pledge  to  the  married  men.  The  married  men 
themselves  were  certainly  justified  in  assuming  that  in 
some  way  or  other  the  call  was  to  come  to  the  single  men 
first.  Some  of  them,  with  less  justification,  interpreted 
"  if  required  "  to  meap  "  if  summoned  by  a  compulsory 
call."  For  these  and  other  reasons  Mr.  Allen's  warning 
as  to  the  difference  between  filling  in  a  registration  card 
and  enlisting  was  well  founded. 

The  three  months  that  have  passed  since  the  completion 
of  the  register  have  indeed  shown  that  it  is  far  from  having 
settled  the  problem.  No  considerable  proportion  of  the 
33,127  who  declared  that  unconditional  readiness  to  serve 
have  translated  their  words  into  action.  An  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  77,556  who  are  ready  to  serve  "  if  re- 
quired "  have  not  yet  discovered  that  they  are  required. 
There  has  been  no  notable  acceleration  in  the  pace  of 
recruiting.  On  the  contrary,  uneasiness  was  first  felt  on 
the  subject  in  the  very  month  when  the  results  of  the 
registration  were  announced.  The  anticipation  of  those 
results  and  the  approach  of  the  Christmas  holidays  had 
combined  to  check  the  flow  of  recruits.  But  with  the  New 
Year  the  pace  quickened  again,  and  on  January  24  Mr. 
Allen  was  able  to  make  a  reassuring  announcement.  "  We 
are  right  up  to  date,"  he  said.  "  We  have  the  men  we 
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require  for  the  I2th  Reinforcements,  and  the  i3th  are  well 
in  hand.  We  shall  hand  over  to  the  new  Recruiting  Board 
with  all  our  obligations  fulfilled." 


III.  THE  APPROACH  OF  CONSCRIPTION 

THE  new  Recruiting  Board,  which  consists  of  Mr. 
Massey  (Prime  Minister),  Sir  Joseph  Ward  (Minister 
of  Finance)  and  Mr.  Allen  (Minister  of  Defence),  has  come 
into   existence  just   at   the   right   time.     The   strain   of 
recruiting  is  going  to  be  much  more  severe  during  1916 
than  it  has  ever  been  before,  and  more  strenuous  and 
better  organized  efforts  will  be  needed  to  meet  it.     The 
first  work  of  the  Recruiting  Board  was  to  issue  a  circular 
to  members  of  Parliament,  Mayors,  Chairmen  of  County 
Councils  and  the  like,  inviting  them  to  co-operate  in  the 
organization  of  their  respective  districts  for  the  purpose 
of  pushing  recruiting  with  vigour.    The  response  has  been 
almost  uniformly  favourable,  but  whether  it  will  prove 
effective  is  still  uncertain.    There  is  a  widespread  feeling 
that  those  who  have  resisted  the  call  which  has  become 
increasingly  urgent  during  the  last  four  or  five  months  will 
not  be  easily  reached  by  any  platform  eloquence  or  personal 
solicitation   that   the   local   committees   will   be   able   to 
organize.     In  a  very  few  cases  this  feeling  has  been  strong 
enough  to  induce  the  local  bodies  to  return  an  unfavourable 
answer  to  the  circular  of  the  Recruiting  Board.    This 
dissentient  minority  has  refused  to  take  a  hand  in  the 
proposed  campaign  on  the  ground  that  the  time  has  come 
for  a  compulsory  measure,  and  that  nothing  less  will  meet 
the  case.    The  growing  faith  in  conscription  is  indicated 
in  the  replies  of  a  larger  number  which  is,  nevertheless, 
willing  to  join  in  a  final  rally  on  behalf  of  the  voluntary 
system.    The  reply  of  the  Taihape  Borough  Council  is, 
except  in  its  excessive  candour,  fairly  typical  of  this  point 
of  view : 
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This  Council  sympathises  with  the  Recruiting  Board's  efforts  to 
give  voluntaryism  a  fair  trial,  and  offers  to  do  what  it  can  to  carry 
out  any  suggestion  made  having  for  its  object  the  continuance  of 
voluntary  recruiting  till  the  system  is  proved  to  be  inadequate. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  resolution  breathes  no 
very  robust  faith  in  the  voluntary  system,  and  the  faith  of 
many  who  are  still  prepared  to  do  what  they  can  to  make  it 
a  success  is  no  stronger.  The  value  of  the  more  than  80 
per  cent,  of  entirely  favourable  replies  which  the  Recruiting 
Board  has  received  is  therefore  subject  to  a  heavy  discount. 
A  faith  which  expects  to  be  ineffective  is  apt  to  realize  its 
expectation  ;  and  it  is  to  this  pass  that  the  popular  faith  in 
the  voluntary  system  has  been  lately  trending.  After  a 
little  more  than  eighteen  months  of  war  we  have  50,000 
men,  representing  five  per  cent,  of  our  population,  under 
arms.  It  is  beyond  hope  that  we  can  ever  raise  another 
five  per  cent,  by  the  same  methods.  The  further  the 
voluntary  system  is  carried,  and  the  nearer  it  approaches 
to  the  ultimate  residuum  which  no  moral  suasion  will  ever 
move,  the  more  conspicuously  do  the  weak  points  of  the 
system — its  injustice,  its  uncertainty,  its  waste  of  power, 
its  ineffectiveness — stand  out.  It  may  indeed  seem  strange 
that  a  democracy  which  under  the  relatively  remote  appre- 
hensions of  the  German  peril  aroused  by  the  debate  on  the 
Navy  Estimates  of  1909  accepted  the  principle  of  compul- 
sory training  almost  at  sight  should  after  eighteen  months 
of  actual  war  be  still  hesitating  about  compulsory  service. 
The  explanation  is  that  for  more  than  a  year  the  popular 
enthusiasm  and  the  comparatively  small  scale  of  our 
obligations  kept  compulsion  almost  entirely  out  of  mind. 
Now  that  our  obligations  are  more  arduous  and  the  keenest 
and  most  adventurous  of  our  young  men  have  already  gone 
in  thousands  to  the  front,  the  problem  has  for  the  first  time 
become  difficult.  When  it  has  proved  impossible  of  solu- 
tion on  the  present  lines,  neither  Government  nor  people 
will  shrink  from  a  compulsory  solution.  But  the  same 
feeling  demands  that  in  order  to  silence  opposition  the 
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proof  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  system  must  be 
complete,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  the  Recruiting 
Board  commands  the  support  even  of  the  believers  in 
compulsion  just  as  Lord  Derby's  campaign  did  in  England. 
The  remark  that  the  three  biggest  shirkers  in  the  country 
are  the  three  members  of  the  Recruiting  Board  has  great 
merits  as  an  epigram,  but  the  merits  of  an  epigram  and  an 
affidavit  are  not  the  same.  Our  three  leading  men  will 
indeed  be  the  three  biggest  shirkers  in  the  country  if  they 
shirk  the  introduction  of  compulsory  service  when  the 
time  arrives,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
will.  In  the  opinion  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  country  the  time  will  have  arrived  when 
Parliament  meets  in  June  if  the  great  effort  now  being 
organized  by  the  Board  is  not  then  producing  the  necessary 
results.  But  in  the  absence  of  such  an  effort  the  experi- 
ment of  compulsion  would  be  attended  with  unnecessary 
risk  since  it  would  lack  the  support  of  a  fully  convinced 
public  opinion. 

In  its  general  attitude  to  the  war  it  cannot  be  said  that 
public  opinion  has  undergone  any  weakening.  In  spite  of 
Lord  Kitchener's  initial  warning  few  of  us  realized  a  year 
ago  that  the  duration  of  the  war  would  have  to  be  reckoned 
not  in  months  but  in  years.  We  are  less  sanguine  now,  but 
not  less  determined.  The  longer  the  war  lasts,  the 
stronger  is  its  testimony  to  the  power  of  Germany,  and 
therefore  to  the  danger  of  an  inconclusive  victory  and  a 
patched-up  peace.  Even  those  occasional  displays  of  peace 
sentiment  which  serve  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  buoy 
up  the  hopes  of  Germany  have  no  analogue  here.  A  peace 
which  is  no  peace  is  universally  felt  to  have  special  perils 
for  us.  To  talk  of  peace  under  existing  conditions  is 
clearly  recognized  as  an  excellent  way  of  prolonging  the 
war.  New  Zealand's  opinion  on  the  latest  effort  of  the 
peacemakers  in  the  House  of  Commons — the  debate 
opened  by  Mr.  Snowden  on  February  24 — was  well  summed 
up  in  the  remark  of  Commander  Bellairs,  M.P.,  that 
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"  speeches  tending  to  hearten  the  enemy  come  perilously 
near  to  treason."  The  redeeming  feature  of  the  debate 
from  our  point  of  view  was  that  it  elicited  from  Mr.  Asquith 
a  repetition  of  his  twice  previously  repeated  declaration  of 
the  terms  on  which  alone  Britain  would  sheathe  the  sword. 
Give  us  the  complete  restoration  of  Belgium,  the  adequate 
security  of  France  against  the  menace  of  aggression,  the 
placing  of  the  rights  of  the  small  nations  upon  an  unassail- 
able foundation  and  the  total  and  final  destruction  of  the 
military  domination  of  Prussia,  and  we  shall  be  satisfied  ; 
but  we  shall  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less.  Mr.  Massey 
has  renewed  with  emphasis  his  previous  endorsement  of 
Mr.  Asquith's  declaration  on  New  Zealand's  behalf,  and  the 
press  has  been  unfaltering  in  its  approval.  A  single  press 
opinion  may  be  worth  quoting  : — 

As  to  the  terms  of  peace  (says  the  Evening  Post)  the  Empire  is 
thankful  and  proud  to  see  that  the  British  Prime  Minister  has  learnt 
nothing  and  forgotten  nothing  since  the  memorable  declaration 
which  he  made  at  the  Guildhall  just  three  months  after  the  declara- 
tion of  war.  .  .  .  These  were  Britain's  terms  of  peace  on 
November  9,  1914.  Mr.  Asquith  repeated  the  declaration  a  year 
later,  and  he  has  again  repeated  it  now.  It  has  needed  no  re- 
vision, nor  will  it  need  any.  Though  it  may  be  necessary  to  repeat 
the  declaration  not  only  in  next  November  but  in  several  more  the 
British  Government  may  rely  upon  the  Empire  to  stand  by  it  to 
the  end. 

This  is  what  we  all  feel,  and  the  feeling  is  of  much  deeper 
significance  now  than  when  Mr.  Asquith  first  made  his 
declaration.  Few  of  us  then  expected  that  another 
November  would  find  the  Empire  still  at  war.  We  are 
less  confident  now  in  our  revision  of  Lord  Kitchener's 
estimate,  but  a  clearer  recognition  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  task  has  brought  no  weakening  of  the  national  purpose. 
New  Zealand  would  bitterly  resent  any  suggestion  that 
the  Empire  should  sheathe  the  sword  until  it  has  made 
good  for  Belgium,  France,  and  the  Empire  itself,  for  liberty 
and  for  civilization,  the  resolute  words  of  the  British 
Prime  Minister. 
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IV.   ECONOMIC  PROSPERITY 

FOR  the  non-combatant  in  New  Zealand  it  is  indeed 
a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  be  resolute.  We  have, 
of  course,  been  thrilled  by  the  gallantry  which  has  made  the 
name  of  Anzac  immortal,  and  the  heavy  toll  of  casualties 
— the  official  total  to  March  13  is  8,247,  including  2,618 
deaths — has  necessarily  impressed  a  population  of  a 
million  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  realities  of  war.  But 
apart  from  the  loss  of  relatives  and  friends  the  non-com- 
batant has  probably  suffered  less  in  New  Zealand  than  in 
any  part  of  the  Empire.  We  have  shared,  it  is  true,  in  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living  which  has  affected  the  whole 
world,  and  it  has  borne  hardly  on  the  wage-earner  in  the 
towns  and  others  dependent  upon  small  fixed  incomes. 
But  the  latest  official  estimate  of  this  increase  is  15*8  per 
cent.,  which  represents  little  more  than  a  third  of  the  rise 
in  Great  Britain,  and  the  wage-earner  has  had  some  com- 
pensation in  the  grant  of  higher  wages  by  the  Awards  of 
the  Arbitration  Court  or  by  the  free  action  of  the  employers. 
New  Zealand  has  also  suffered  some  slackening  of  enter- 
prise from  the  high  price  and  scarcity  of  certain  imports, 
the  apprehensions  of  capital  regarding  the  future,  and  the 
shortage  of  shipping.  In  the  main,  however,  our  already 
abundant  prosperity  has  been  enhanced  by  the  calamities 
of  Europe.  The  high  prices  which  have  ruled  in  London 
and  Paris  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  have  been  a  boon 
to  a  country  whose  prosperity  is  mainly  dependent  upon 
the  prices  it  can  command  for  its  wool,  meat,  and  dairy 
produce.  Our  wool  has  attained  "  record  "  prices  which 
might  perhaps  have  continued  to  soar  but  for  the  recent 
difficulties  in  getting  it  shipped  and  for  the  veto  on  export 
beyond  the  Empire,  which  has  excluded  the  competition 
of  American  buyers.  The  entire  meat  supply  of  the 
country  available  for  exportation  has  been  wisely  secured 
for  the  Imperial  Government  under  an  arrangement 
which  is  satisfactory  for  both  parties,  and  has  yielded 
£7,326,841  to  our  producers  during  the  first  year  of  its 
operation.  A  large  order  for  cheese  was  also  placed  by 
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the  Imperial  Government.  Both  absolutely  and  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  previous  years  the  export  figures  of 
1915  tell  a  remarkable  story.  In  1913,  the  last  complete 
calendar  year  before  the  war,  the  value  of  our  exports  was 
£22,986,722,  which  was  the  highest  total  yet  recorded  ; 
in  1914  it  had  risen  to  £26,261,447,  an  advance  of  14^ 
per  cent. ;  in  1915  a  further  advance  of  20*9  per  cent, 
brought  the  total  up  to  £31,748,912,  equivalent  approxi- 
mately to  £27  6s.  5d.  per  head  of  population,  which  our 
Government  Statistician  declares  to  be  "  by  far  the  highest 
export  trade  per  head  in  the  world."  This  enormous 
advance  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  increase  in  the  prices 
of  our  pastoral  products  which  has  been  caused  by  the 
war.  As  compared  with  1914,  wool,  which  is  the  leading 
export,  actually  shows  a  falling  off  in  quantity,  and  so 
do  butter  and  cheese ;  meat  alone  showing  a  considerable 
increase.  Most  of  the  increase  in  value  is,  as  the  authority 
just  quoted  says,  "  practically  a  bounty  on  exports,  owing 
to  the  higher  prices  ruling  " — a  bounty  which  even  on  the 
already  high  prices  of  1914  amounted  to  £4,110,493. 
The  balance  of  trade  also  makes  a  remarkable  showing. 
The  highest  previous  excess  of  exports  over  imports  was 
£5,128,626  in  1910;  but  in  1915  it  was  £10,020,078,  to 
which  the  slight  decrease  of  imports  from  £21,856,096 
to  £21,728,834  contributed  a  trifle  less  than  8  per  cent.  A 
favourable  balance  of  trade  representing  practically  a  third 
of  the  total  exports  is  a  contribution  to  the  prosperity  of 
New  Zealand  which  she  owes  almost  entirely  to  the  war. 
A  country  which  is  thus  profiting  by  the  misfortunes 
of  others  cannot  claim  any  special  credit  for  its  freedom 
from  the  bias  in  favour  of  a  change  which  misfortune 
normally  supplies.  Whatever  economic  bias  New  Zealand 
may  have  regarding  the  war  should  dispose  her  in  favour 
of  its  continuance.  Though  this  influence  is,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  negligible,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  country  is 
affected  with  any  serious  searchings  of  heart  on  account 
of  the  profits  which  it  draws  from  the  necessities  of  Britain 
and  France.  The  consciences  of  some  of  the  individuals 
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specially  concerned  in  the  process  have  been  more  sensitive. 
Many  runholders  and  sheepfarmers  have  subscribed  with 
great  liberality  to  the  patriotic  funds  from  war  profits,  on 
which  they  felt  that  the  country  had  some  equitable  claim. 
A  few  have  carried  the  notion  of  a  trust  so  far  as  to  repudiate 
these  profits  as  "  blood  money,"  and  consecrate  them 
entirely  to  patriotic  purposes.  The  runholder  and  the 
squatter  are  usually  supposed  to  stand  at  the  opposite 
pole  to  the  socialist,  but  it  is  a  very  noble  and  an  eminently 
practical  socialism  that  some  of  these  men  have  been 
displaying,  and  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  expe- 
rience will  have  spent  its  force  with  the  return  of  peace. 
The  majority,  however,  of  the  men  to  whom  these  huge 
war  bonuses  have  come  have  treated  them  as  any  other 
class  would  have  treated  them — "  Is  it  not  lawful  for  me 
to  do  what  I  will  with  mine  own  ?  "  they  have  asked,  and 
they  have  allowed  no  consideration  of  equity  to  temper 
the  rigour  of  their  legal  claim.  There  is  nothing  sur- 
prising about  this  attitude,  which  has  as  much  of  human 
nature  in  it  as  the  other.  There  is,  however,  matter  for 
surprise  in  the  inaction  of  a  National  Government  which 
sits  by  with  folded  hands  and  refuses  to  annex  or  even  to 
tax  except  through  the  ordinary  methods  so  obvious 
and  abundant  a  source  of  revenue.  The  revolutionary 
socialists  who  control  the  Federation  of  Labour  have 
indulged  in  a  good  deal  of  "  skimble-skamble  stuff  "  about 
the  conscription  of  wealth  by  way  of  retort  to  the  demand 
for  the  conscription  of  men.  But  when  they  point  to 
the  deficiencies  of  our  war-pensions  scheme  on  the  one 
hand  and  to  the  huge  bonus  of  at  least  .£5,000,000  that  the 
war  has  brought  to  our  producers  on  the  other,  their 
arguments  are  not  easily  answered.  The  conscription 
of  wealth  is  a  matter  for  the  Socialist  millennium  which  is 
not  to  be  brought  in  by  "  the  scruff  of  the  neck  "  as  a 
sort  of  tu  quoque  to  the  demand  for  a  measure  of  immediate 
military  necessity.  But  the  conscription  of  war  profits  which 
are  definitely  earmarked  as  such  seems  to  be  an  obvious 
requirement  of  justice,  economy,  and  common  sense. 
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V.    A  PLEA  FOR  ECONOMY 
HERE  is,  however,  no  indication  that  the  Govern- 


ment intends  to  take  this  course.  The  principle 
that  those  who  have  been  making  large  profits  through  the 
war  should  be  specially  taxed,  and  the  fact  that  large 
profits  had  been  thus  derived  from  the  sale  of  wool,  meat, 
and  dairy  produce  were  too  obvious  to  be  ignored  in  last 
year's  Budget.  But  the  recognition  proved  to  be  merely 
the  prelude  to  the  lame  conclusion  that  the  income  tax 
should  be  made  applicable  to  income  derived  from  land. 
The  estimated  yield  of  this  taxation  was  originally 
£250,000,  representing  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  proved 
war  profits  of  our  producers,  and  it  was  afterwards  reduced. 
The  yield  at  the  rate  adopted  by  the  House  of  Commons 
would  have  been  £2,500,000,  or  half  a  million  more  than 
the  whole  of  the  war  taxation  imposed  last  session.  The 
country  gave  Sir  Joseph  Ward  credit  for  the  frankness 
with  which  he  then  fixed  the  position  and  provided  for 
an  additional  £2,000,000  of  revenue.  But  the  steady 
growth  of  the  expenditure,  the  indefinite  duration  of  the 
war  and  the  heroic  example  of  Great  Britain  have  prepared 
the  public  mind  for  stronger  measures.  Ministers  have 
said  little  about  the  matter,  but  they  are  being  strenuously 
urged  by  two  at  least  of  our  most  influential  newspapers — 
the  Lyttelton  Times  (Christchurch)  and  the  Evening  Post 
(Wellington)  to  take  a  strong  line.  Both  emphasize  the 
need  for  a  campaign  of  public  and  private  economy,  for 
a  policy  of  financial  self-reliance  during  the  war,  and 
for  a  drastic  increase  of  war  taxation.  The  Lyttelton 
Times  argues  very  powerfully  that  New  Zealand  can  well 
afford  to  pay  for  her  share  of  the  war  without  "  sponging  " 
on  the  Imperial  Government  for  losses  to  the  amount  of 
£8,000,000  a  year  ;  that  we  are  not  paying  for  the  war 
by  borrowing  in  this  way  to  repay  in  forty  years  ;  and 
that  when  Britain,  to  whose  protection  we  owe  everything, 
is  spending  at  the  rate  of  £5,000,000  a  day  we  should 
refrain  from  the  slightest  unnecessary  addition  to  the 
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load.  A  war  loan  and  extra  taxation  would  enforce 
economy  which  is  at  present  non-existent.  People  are 
spending  as  much  as  ever  in  luxuries,  theatres,  picture- 
shows,  drink,  and  the  like — and  the  only  way  to  put  this 
money  to  good  use  is  to  call  for  a  war  loan  with  provision 
for  the  small  investor  on  the  British  model.  The  Evening 
Post  takes  much  the  same  line.  It  declares  that  "  the  idea 
of  individual  economy  for  the  purposes  of  the  war  has 
hardly  reached  this  country  except  through  the  cable  "  ; 
asks  "  how  many  of  our  patriots  have  been  induced  by 
their  patriotism  to  reduce  their  consumption  to  the 
extent  of  a  gallon  of  petrol  or  a  pint  of  beer  ?  "  and  suggests 
that  the  Government  should  appoint  a  new  Recruiting 
Board  to  conduct  a  campaign  of  economy  which  will 
answer  the  oft-repeated  question  of  the  patriotic  non- 
combatant  how  best  he  can  help  to  win  the  war. 

A  single  example  of  the  kind  of  extravagant  expenditure 
to  which  these  newspapers  refer  must  suffice.  The 
investments  on  the  totalizator  amounted  during  the  first 
year  of  the  war  to  £4,450,331,  representing  £4  95.  per 
head  of  population — an  increase  of  more  than  a  quarter 
million  on  the  figures  of  the  last  year  of  peace,  and  of 
nearly  a  million  on  those  of  1912-3.  The  war  has  revealed 
a  wonderful  degree  of  patriotism  in  our  fighting  men  and 
also  in  the  non-combatants,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that 
this  huge  increase  during  the  war  of  an  entirely  unpro- 
ductive and  generally  undesirable  expenditure  provides  a 
commentary  on  our  patriotism  which  is  also  something 
to  wonder  at.  There  is  certainly  ample  room  for  a  cam- 
paign of  patriotic  economy. 

New  Zealand.     March,  1916. 
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WAR  AIMS 


I.  THE  ESSENTIAL  CONDITIONS  OF  PEACE. 

THOUGH  the  omens  are  much  brighter,  the  war  is 
still  at  a  critical  stage.  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary  are  clearly  growing  daily  weaker  in  men.  The 
Allies  are  clearly  growing  daily  relatively  stronger.  Yet 
Germany  still  holds  in  her  group  Belgium,  Northern 
France,  Poland,  and  Russian  territory  beyond.  There  is 
still  no  sign  of  her  military  collapse,  or  that  we  are  near 
the  time  when  she  will  be  unable  to  stem  the  tide  running 
through  the  breaches  in  her  defence  by  rushing  her 
reserves  from  one  threatened  spot  to  another. 

The  war  is  now  largely  a  war  of  attrition,  not  only  in 
a  military,  but  in  an  economic  and  financial  sense,  too. 
Hence  the  urgent  importance  of  the  utmost  economy, 
public  and  private.  If,  while  Germany  husbands  her 
resources  and  reduces  the  consumption  of  her  people 
to  the  lowest  possible  point,  we  squander  ours,  we  are 
loading  the  dice  against  ourselves.  Unless  we  make  far 
stricter  economies  and  submit  to  far  greater  privations 
than  we  have  hitherto,  we  shall  be  hard  put  to  it  to  bear  all 
the  burdens  we  have  undertaken  for  ourselves  and  for  our 
Allies  before  our  task  is  done. 

For  there  can  be  no  peace  until  the  power  of  Germany 
to  dictate  to  Europe  under  threat  of  war  is  overthrown, 
and  until  the  national  liberties  which  she  has  destroyed 
are  restored.  So  far  as  we  can  tell,  we  are  not  yet  within 
measurable  grasp  of  attaining  these  terms.  Yet  they 
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are  the  sine  qua  non  of  peace.  By  her  victories  in  the 
field  Germany  has  secured  a  position  from  which  she 
would  be  able  to  dominate  Europe  if  she  could  retain  it, 
or  anything  like  it,  at  the  peace.  As  Napoleon  pointed  out, 
all  war  is  for  position,  and  Germany  to-day  has  won  the 
position  which  her  rulers  need.  If  the  terms  offered  by 
the  Chancellor  in  April  last — the  Mittel-Europa  terms — 
were  to  be  the  basis  of  settlement,  Germany  would  control 
such  resources  in  men  and  material  that  she  would  still 
be  able  to  tear  up  treaties,  and  challenge  all  the  peoples 
of  Europe  in  war  if  they  attempted  to  thwart  her  will. 
And  that  machine,  of  which  autocracy  coupled  with  con- 
scription are  the  essential  parts,  and  upon  which  Prussian 
absolutism  rests,  would  be  extended  to  include  many 
new  victims  within  its  grasp. 

Therefore,  we  can  but  go  on  enduring  the  strain  and 
sacrifice  of  war,  until  Germany  has  been  driven  to  accept 
a  territorial  settlement  which  will  compel  her  to  abandon 
all  hope  of  becoming  paramount  in  Europe.  Until  that 
is  accomplished  it  is  useless  to  think  of  peace,  or  to  believe 
that  any  effective  system  for  basing  the  security  of  nations 
on  a  collective  guarantee  of  public  right  defined  by  treaty 
can  possibly  be  contrived.  The  war  came  about  because 
Germany  believed  that,  with  Austria-Hungary,  she  could 
master  Europe.  Her  whole  national  purpose  and  policy 
is  still  to  reach,  sooner  or  later,  that  goal.  She  believes, 
consciously  and  deliberately,  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
and  dominion  among  nations,  and  until  she  has  been  forced 
to  acknowledge  that  conscience  and  the  love  of  liberty  in 
other  nations  are  motives  strong  enough  to  make  it  im- 
possible that  she  should  ever  attain  to  supreme  power,  she 
will  not  agree  to  the  preliminaries  necessary  to  any  reign 
of  public  right,  she  will  not  accept  an  equal  status  in  the 
family  of  nations  with  all  other  sovereign  States,  great  and 
small,  or  recognise  that  international  problems  must  be 
settled  by  free  negotiation  between  civilised  States,  and 
not  by  the  over-mastering  dictation  of  a  single  Power. 
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It  is  not  difficult  to  determine  the  point  when  the 
essential  condition  of  the  victory  for  which  the  Allies  are 
fighting  will  have  been  gained.  It  will  be  when  not  only 
Belgium  and  Serbia  are  freed,  but  when  the  number  of 
non-Germans  under  the  control  of  Berlin  has  been  so 
reduced  that  it  ceases  to  be  possible  for  Germany  to  think 
of  conquering  all  Europe  in  arms.  Her  original  chance  of 
victory  depended  upon  her  having  control,  through  her 
Magyar  Allies,  of  the  50,000,000  people  of  Austria- 
Hungary.  Her  present  hopes  centre  upon  her  keeping 
control  of  the  even  greater  numbers  of  Mittel-Europe. 
When  her  political  and  military  control  over  her  neigh- 
bours is  destroyed  Germany  will  cease  to  be  a  menace  to 
the  world.  However  much  her  rulers  may  wish  it,  they 
will  never  be  able  to  dream  of  establishing  a  despotism 
over  Europe  under  threat  of  war.  Then  we  can  negotiate 
about  the  less  essential  conditions  of  peace.  The  primary 
object  with  which  we  went  to  war  will  have  been  achieved. 
And  the  kultur  of  militarism  will  be  discredited  among  men. 

Then,  but  then  only,  shall  we  be  able  to  go  forward 
and  endeavour,  in  co-operation  with  other  nations,  to 
create  an  adequate  guarantee  for  public  right  in  the 
world.  This  will  not  be  done  by  high-sounding  con- 
ferences, nor  by  well-meaning  agreements  which  have 
for  their  purpose  the  disarming  or  weakening  of  the 
policemen  among  nations.  It  will  be  done  by  embodying 
in  treaties,  such  as  that  which  neutralised  Belgium,  or 
which  might  reaffirm  the  national  liberties  secured  under 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  practical  safeguards  for  the  liberties 
and  rights  of  the  civilised  world.  When  the  Great  Powers 
have  erected  these  practical  safeguards  for  public  right, 
and,  in  addition,  have  made  them  effective  by  undertaking, 
severally  and  jointly,  not  only  to  enforce  them,  but  also  to 
be  sufficiently  prepared  to  be  able  to  do  so  with  certain 
success,  there  will  be  good  hope  for  lasting  peace.  Most 
people  now  recognise  that  preparedness  to  defend  the 
right  is  the  best  security  for  peace.  If  the  Allies  win,  the 
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peace  settlement  itself  will  be  the  most  important  of  all 
the  safeguards  of  public  right.  To  make  "  the  enthrone- 
ment of  public  right,"  of  which  Mr.  Asquith  recently 
spoke,  a  permanent  reality,  it  will  then  only  be  necessary 
to  obtain  the  signatures  of  all  the  great  nations  to  the 
most  essential  of  the  terms  of  peace.  We  shall  then  have 
taken  the  vital  step  of  basing  peace  upon  a  combination 
of  nations  to  maintain  respect  for  treaties,  which  protect 
not  only  their  own  rights,  but  the  rights  of  all  nations, 
instead  of  upon  the  precarious,  and  indeed  illusory,  foun- 
dation of  the  balance  of  power.  No  real  progress,  however, 
can  be  made  towards  this  goal  until  the  militarist  obstacle 
in  Central  Europe  has  been  destroyed.  The  greatest 
contribution  which  we  can  make  at  this  moment  towards 
lasting  peace  is  to  endure  till  the  attempt  of  Germany  to 
dominate  Europe  by  military  means  has  been  definitely 
overthrown. 


II.  ECONOMIC  POLICY 

MUCH  controversy  over  the  economic  policy  to  be  pur- 
sued after  the  war  has  been  provoked  by  the  report  of 
the  Allied  Economic  Conference  at  Paris.  Up  to  the  present 
there  has  been  nothing  approaching  a  general  agreement 
on  any  practical  scheme.  But  certain  valuable  conclu- 
sions have  emerged  from  the  discussion.  First  and  fore- 
most, there  is  general  recognition  of  the  paramount 
importance  of  seeing  that  the  control  of  the  so-called  staple 
or  "  key  "  industries,  and  of  the  production  of  the  raw 
materials  necessary  for  them  throughout  the  Empire,  should 
be  kept  in  the  hands  of  British  citizens,  and  that  all  the  key 
industries  necessary  to  the  life  and  safety  of  the  Empire 
should  be  adequately  conducted  within  its  boundaries. 
Secondly,  it  is  clear  that  the  development  of  the  unparalleled 
resources  of  the  British  Empire  should  be  undertaken 
on  a  far  more  consistent  plan  than  in  the  past.  The 
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conservation  and  development  of  the  economic  resources 
of  the  Empire  under  the  supervision  of  something  like  an 
economic  general  staff  representative  of  and  in  touch  with 
all  local  governments  is  of  vital  importance. 

But  when  we  come  to  examine  other  proposals,  especially 
those  connected  with  the  tariff,  it  is  more  difficult  to  see 
the  way  clearly.  It  is  as  foolish  as  it  is  impossible  to  base 
a  policy  on  the  idea  of  treating  Germany  as  if  it  was  the 
Sahara.  It  is  always  far  better  to  concentrate  attention 
on  perfecting  one's  own  methods  than  on  hampering 
one's  rival.  And  this  is  as  true  of  nations  as  of  individuals. 
Nor  is  it  practical  politics  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  four- 
decked  tariffs,  as  anybody  who  has  had  any  experience  of 
tariff-making  and  its  effects  will  agree.  Further,  as  a 
general  economic  proposition,  it  is  certainly  true  that 
while  every  nation  ought  to  develop  every  aspect  of  its 
national  resources  and  productivity  to  the  utmost,  and 
may  often  usefully  adopt  protective  measures  for  that 
end,  it  is  of  benefit  to  all  nations  that  international  trade 
should  be  as  widespread  and  rapid  as  possible.  Nothing 
is  to  be  gained  by  dividing  the  world  into  economic  water- 
tight compartments,  or  restricting  international  trade. 
And  no  such  policy  could  possibly  last  even  if  it  were 
adopted,  and  necessarily  adopted,  for  the  period  of  recon- 
struction after  a  war. 

Indeed,  the  greatest  objection  to  most  of  the  schemes 
which  have  been  put  forward  is  that  they  are  based 
not  on  sound  economic  principle,  but  either  on 
indignation  with  Germany,  or  the  desire  to  make 
profit  with  the  minimum  of  effort  to  ourselves.  Both 
motives  are  fatal.  The  war  itself  is  our  effort  to  deal 
with  German  "  fright  fulness,"  and  we  must  go  on  with 
the  war  until  justice  is  done.  But  if  we  do  that  the 
peace  terms  will  themselves  be  the  German  punishment, 
and  will  discredit,  and  so  eventually  destroy  among 
the  Germans  themselves  the  evil  system  by  which  they 
have  been  ruled.  If  we  do  our  work  thoroughly  now  it 
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will  be  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  go  on  with  the  process 
after  peace  has  been  signed.  Similarly,  with  much  of  the 
agitation  for  Protection.  If  there  is  one  lesson  the  war 
has  taught  us  it  is  that  our  failures  were  due  to  con- 
servatism and  lack  of  enterprise  among  manufacturers, 
and  "  ca'  canny  "  and  restriction  of  output  among  the 
workers.  The  real  security  for  our  industrial  prosperity 
can  never  be  Protection,  but  vigour  and  enterprise  and 
adaptability  in  management,  the  application  of  science  to 
industry,  and  hearty  and  friendly  co-operation  between 
management  and  labour.  It  is  better  direction,  better 
relations  between  capital  and  labour,  a  greater  sense  of 
industry  as  a  public  service  on  both  sides,  and  not  tariffs, 
which  really  matter.  In  so  far  as  Protection  is  demanded 
as  the  shield  of  slovenliness,  slackness,  bad  work,  and  an 
easy-going  life,  it  simply  means  the  encouragement  of  the 
vices  which  nearly  betrayed  us  before  the  war. 

Stringent  measures  may  be  necessary  in  the  period  of 
reconstruction.  The  so-called  process  of  pacific  pene- 
tration must  be  definitely  stopped.  Even  after  the  inter- 
mediate period  Protection  may  be  useful  to  prevent 
dumping,  to  give  a  secure  home  market  for  the  great 
fundamental  industries,  to  foster  agriculture,  and  to 
promote  inter-Imperial  trade.  But  however  valuable  dis- 
cussion may  be  in  the  meanwhile,  it  is  not  possible  to 
determine  finally  what  is  the  right  fiscal  policy  to  adopt 
until  we  can  see  the  actual  conditions  after  the  war.  Fiscal 
policy  is  not  a  matter  of  eternal  principle  but  of  practical 
national  advantage.  There  is  a  danger  to-day  of  Protec- 
tion being  accorded  as  much  fetish  worship  as  was  Free 
Trade  in  many  quarters  before  the  war.  The  aim  of 
everybody  should  be  to  make  the  Empire  as  prosperous 
and  well  developed  and  united  as  possible.  But  the  real 
foundation  of  its  future  can  never  be  artificial  measures 
against  Germany  or  any  other  Power,  but  must  be  the 
enterprise,  the  education,  and  the  hard  work  of  its  own 
citizens.  In  so  far  as  the  controversy  has  awoken  us  to 
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this  fact,  and  to  the  necessity  of  grappling  with  the  problem 
of  controlling  our  industries  and  developing  vigorously 
our  Imperial  resources,  it  is  all  to  the  good.  But  it  is  the 
wonderful  spirit  of  unity  and  work  evoked  among  all 
classes  and  in  all  parts  by  the  war,  rather  than  the  shatter- 
ing of  ancient  economic  shibboleths,  which  is  the  real  hope, 
or  rather  the  sure  foundation,  of  rapid  recuperation  and 
progress  after  peace  has  been  signed. 
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EARLY  in  Easter  week,  1916,  the  world  was  startled  to 
hear  that  on  Easter  Monday,  April  24,  an  armed 
insurrection  had  broken  out  in  Dublin,  and  that  an  Irish 
Republic  had  been  proclaimed.  Thereafter  the  censorship 
cut  off  practically  all  communication,  and  save  for  state- 
ments in  Parliament  which  suggested  that  the  trouble  was 
something  of  the  nature  of  a  mob  rising,  difficult  to  deal 
with  owing  to  the  advantages  which  modern  weapons  gave 
to  street  fighting,  little  more  was  known  until  the  uncon- 
ditional surrender  of  the  insurgents  on  April  29  was 
announced.  Even  after  that  no  coherent  account  of  the 
significance  and  extent  of  this  republican  rising  was  given 
and  people's  attention  rapidly  returned  to  the  war,  when 
a  steady  trickle  of  military  executions  between  May  3  and 
May  12  recalled  it  to  Ireland.  These  executions,  together 
with  the  deportation  of  many  of  the  rebels  to  England, 
caused  a  violent  revulsion  of  feeling,  especially  in  Ireland 
and  America,  as  it  appeared  that  the  British  Government 
was  taking  a  vindictive  revenge  for  a  political  rising  of  no 
great  importance. 

The  Prime  Minister  then  went  to  Ireland  and  as  the 
outcome  of  a  week's  visit  reported  to  Parliament  that 
Castle  government  had  broken  down  and  that  all  parties 
were  agreed  upon  the  importance  of  taking  advantage  of 
the  situation  to  effect  a  settlement  of  that  perilous  if 
ancient  Home  Rule  controversy  which  had  brought  Ireland 
to  the  verge  of  civil  war  in  July,  1914.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
was  entrusted  with  the  negotiations,  and  shortly  afterwards 
it  was  announced  that  a  settlement  had  been  arrived  at  on 
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the  basis  that  the  Home  Rule  Act  was  to  be  brought  into 
immediate  operation,  but  that  six  Ulster  counties  were  to 
be  excluded  from  its  operation.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  made  clear  that  this  arrangement  was  necessarily  in 
part  provisional,  and  that  the  assistance  of  the  Imperial 
Conference  was  to  be  invoked  after  the  war  to  effect  a 
final  settlement.  After  some  weeks  of  heated  controversy 
in  Ireland  and  London,  the  proposed  settlement  broke 
down  on  the  ostensible  ground  that  the  British  Government 
had  gone  back  on  the  pledges  given  to  the  Nationalist  party 
by  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  Castle  government  was  then 
restored,  presumably  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

In  the  history  of  these  eventful  months  there  is  much 
that  is  obscure,  much  that  has  revived  passions  too  long 
fed  on  memories  of  a  tragic  past,  and  much  that  may  give 
rise  to  renewed  bitterness  in  the  future,  unless  misunder- 
standings are  removed.  In  this  article  therefore  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  tell  the  whole  story  accurately  and  in 
perspective,  and  to  recall  attention  to  the  permanent  and 
unchangeable  facts  which  must  govern  the  settlement. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  a  brief 
outline  of  the  history  of  Anglo-Irish  relations,  and  of  the 
Home  Rule  controversy.  This  will  give  us  the  true 
proportions  and  significance  of  the  rising  itself  and  of  the 
failure  of  the  settlement  recently  attempted,  and  will 
enable  us  to  estimate  the  fundamentals  of  the  problem 
which  will  confront  the  united  wisdom  and  talent  of  the 
Empire  after  the  war. 


I.    THE  ANGLO-IRISH  PROBLEM 

THE  peculiar  difficulty  of  the  apparently  eternal  Anglo- 
Irish  problem  arises  from  two  facts — facts  which  both 
sides  have  attempted  to  ignore  or  overcome,  but  which 
none  the  less  dominate  the  situation  to-day  as  they  have 
dominated  it  for  the  past  seven  hundred  years. 
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The  first  fact  is  that,  since  men  learnt  how  to  travel 
safely  upon  the  seas,  the  peoples  of  Ireland  and  Great  Bri- 
tain have  been  inseparably  interrelated.  As  all  the  experi- 
ence of  history  shows,  the  one  thing  they  could  never  do 
was  to  turn  their  backs  for  good  on  one  another.  Their 
relations  could  be  based  on  hostility  or  friendship.  They 
could  maintain  a  jealous  independence  and  paralyse  one 
another  and  exhaust  themselves  by  the  armaments  and 
foreign  alliances  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  that 
independence,  or  they  could  unite  as  one  people  for 
common  defence,  and  for  the  promotion  and  adjustment 
of  their  common  interests.  But  the  eternal  facts  of 
geography  were  there  to  prevent  them  from  ever  succeeding 
in  disentangling  the  fortunes  of  the  one  from  the  fortunes 
of  the  other. 

The  second  fact  is  that  Ireland  has  always  differed  from 
Great  Britain  in  civilisation.  At  first  her  people  were  far 
behindhand.  They  had  never  experienced  the  benefits  of 
Roman  rule,  or  of  the  Norman  conquest,  as  the  people  of 
Britain  had  done.  And,  largely  through  the  earlier  failure 
of  the  English  to  do  their  duty  by  their  less  fortunate 
brethren,  as  the  difference  in  the  level  of  civilisation  rapidly 
diminished  after  the  Union,  it  was  replaced  by  a  difference 
in  national  character,  sentiment,  and  ideals,  in  the  Irish 
majority,  which  is  still  the  most  obvious  fact  of  the  political 
situation. 

Amid  the  welter  of  passions  and  hatred  which  the  study 
of  Anglo-Irish  history  almost  always  arouses,  it  is  easy  to 
lose  sight  of  these  fundamental  facts.  But  they  have 
governed  the  situation  in  the  past,  they  govern  it  to-day, 
and  they  will  continue  to  govern  it  in  the  future.  Indeed, 
the  more  the  history  of  Ireland  is  studied  the  more  clearly 
does  it  appear  that  the  terrible  record  of  conquest  and 
repression,  confiscation,  rebellion  and  massacre,  arises  not 
from  the  special  or  deliberate  malignancy  of  one  people, 
or  the  incorrigible  defects  of  the  other,  but  from  the  failure 
of  fallible  and  passionate  human  beings  to  accommodate 
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their  theories  or  desires  to  these  facts.  For  all  their 
political  genius  the  English  have  never  fully  realised  that 
Ireland  is  not  part  of  Great  Britain  and  have  failed  to 
accommodate  their  system  of  government  to  this  truth. 
For  all  their  quickness  of  understanding  and  sympathy,  the 
Irish  have  never  finally  abandoned  the  ideal  of  living  unto 
themselves  alone.  So  vital,  indeed,  is  a  recognition  of 
these  truths  to  a  settlement  in  the  future  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  trace  their  operation  through  Anglo-Irish  history 
in  somewhat  more  detail. 


II.  ANGLO-IRISH  HISTORY  TO  THE  UNION 


IN  the  early  days,  before  either  England  or  Ireland  had 
attained  to  any  sort  of  national  unity,  and  while  inter- 
communication was  infrequent  and  slow,  the  question  of 
political  relations  did  not  arise.  But  no  sooner  was 
England  united  by  the  military  and  political  genius  of  the 
Normans  than  it  immediately  became  important.  And  it 
arose  in  this  form.  The  turbulent  native  chiefs  of  Ireland, 
for  ever  righting  among  themselves,  saw  in  the  armoured 
Norman  warriors,  with  their  disciplined  retainers  and 
their  powerful  long  bows,  valuable  allies,  and  invited  them 
over  to  help  them  in  their  own  quarrels.  Henry  II.  of 
England,  short  of  land  with  which  to  reward  his  followers, 
and  anxious  that  they  should  not  turn  their  restless  energies 
against  himself,  encouraged  them  to  seek  their  fortunes 
across  the  seas.  Strongbow  and  his  friends,  however,  once 
invited  to  Ireland,  found  that  the  Irish  were  almost  impo- 
tent against  their  own  superior  military  methods  and 
equipment,  and  rapidly  acquired,  by  marriage,  force  or  as 
rewards  for  services  rendered,  large  fiefs  for  themselves. 
Henry  then  found  that  so  far  from  diminishing  the  danger 
he  had  but  increased  it,  for  the  Normans  of  Ireland  threat- 
ened to  become  as  much  of  a  menace  to  the  kingdom  of 
England  as  he  and  his'ancestors  had  been  to  the  kingdom  of 
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France.  Accordingly  in  1 171  he  crossed  over,  made  himself 
overlord  of  Ireland,  exacting  homage,  not  only  from  the 
Normans  but  from  the  majority  of  the  Irish  chiefs  as 
well,  exactly  as  William  the  Conqueror  had  done  from  his 
barons  after  1066.  A  second  factor  making  in  the  same 
direction  was  the  Church.  The  Papacy,  then  approaching 
the  zenith  of  its  influence  and  power,  looked  askance  at  the 
unorthodox  Celtic  Church,  and  was  anxious  to  bring  it 
more  effectually  under  the  control  of  Rome.  As  long 
before  as  1155,  Adrian  IV.,  in  a  Bull  in  which  he  claimed  to 
dispose  of  "  all  islands  of  the  Globe,"  encouraged  Henry  to 
the  conquest  of  Ireland  in  these  terms  : 

We  do  hold  it  good  and  acceptable  that,  for  extending  the 
borders  of  the  Church,  restraining  the  progress  of  vice,  for 
the  correction  of  manners,  the  planting  of  virtue,  and  the 
increase  of  religion,  you  do  enter  this  country,  and  execute 
therein  whatever  shall  pertain  to  the  honour  of  God,  and  wel- 
fare of  the  land  :  and  that  the  people  of  this  land  receive  you 
honourably,  and  reverence  you  as  their  lord. 

Thus  at  a  very  early  stage  we  find  that  combination  of 
Irish  forces,  English  forces,  and  European  forces,  which 
has  continued  to  operate  ever  since,  compelling  the  estab- 
lishment of  some  ordered  system  of  political  relations 
between  the  two  peoples. 

Henry  II.,  however,  found  that  while  the  establishment 
of  the  principle  that  England  and  Ireland  were  to  be  one 
kingdom  was  comparatively  simple,  the  introduction  of  a 
proper  government  in  Ireland  was  very  difficult.  In  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries  there  had  sprung  into  being 
a  flourishing  Celtic  Church,  which  had  sent  many  mis- 
sionaries to  Europe,  but  the  country  had  never  attained 
to  political  unity.  There  were  no  roads  such  as  the 
Romans  had  made  in  England,  bringing  all  parts  of 
the  country  into  touch  with  one  another.  Impassable 
forests  and  bogs  cut  across  communications  in  all  direc- 
tions. Before  good  government  could  be  introduced 
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not  only  was  it  necessary  to  make  roads,  but  to  trans- 
form Irish  society.  In  Ireland  the  tribal  system  reigned 
supreme — a  system  which  enables  a  people  to  live  in 
happiness  so  long  as  it  is  content  to  live  in  primitive  con- 
ditions, but  which  is  inconsistent  alike  with  national  unity 
and  with  progress.  "  The  tribe  is  an  embryonic  state 
limited  by  the  fact  that  its  essential  bond  of  blood  relation 
arrests  its  development  at  the  point  beyond  which  its 
members  cease  to  be  sensible  of  their  kinship."  *  Moreover, 
the  communal  tenure  of  land,  by  giving  no  security  for 
individual  enterprise,  was  then,  as  it  is  to-day  in  Africa, 
an  insuperable  barrier  to  agricultural  development.  And 
Brehon  custom  by  clinging  to  the  idea  of  compensation  for 
wrong  done,  in  opposition  to  the  higher  idea  of  obedience 
to  law,  as  embodying  the  eternal  principle  of  justice,  was 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  growth  of  an  organised 
society. 

These  customs  had  been  destroyed  in  England  by  the 
Roman  occupation,  the  Church  and  the  Norman  conquest, 
and  the  creation  of  an  organic  state  by  William  I.  was 
comparatively  easy.  But  in  Ireland  all  this  preliminary 
work  had  still  to  be  done.  And  this  work  the  Normans 
were  never  able  to  do.  It  was  not  until  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  that  any  serious  attempt  was  made  to  establish 
a  proper  government  for  the  whole  of  Ireland,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  time  of  Charles  I.  that  Strafford,  with  the 
high-handed  methods  common  to  the  day,  was  able  to 
make  it  effective.  During  all  this  time,  while  England  was 
making  steady  progress  under  the  reign  of  law,  with  an 
evergrowing  security  for  individual  liberty  and  enterprise, 
Ireland  was  paralysed.  English  law  and  government  were 
precariously  established  within  the  ever  changing  limits  of 
the  Pale;  tribal  custom  and  Brehon  law  were,  until  Tudor 
times,  practically  undisturbed  in  the  more  remote  parts ; 
while  the  confusion  was  increased  by  an  undeterminate  zone 
in  which  Anglo-Norman  chiefs,  largely  influenced  by  native 
*  The  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  Part  I.,  p.  7,  by  L.  Curtis. 
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Irish  customs  and  ideas,  acted  now  as  English  nobles,  now 
as  semi-independent  Irish  chiefs.  There  was  no  unity,  no 
steady  government,  no  equal  security  for  life  and  property. 
The  real  trouble  was  not  that  the  kings  of  England  governed 
Ireland  too  much,  but  that  they  governed  her  too  little. 
In  establishing  the  unity  of  the  two  kingdoms  they  had 
done  the  right  thing,  but  they  never  went  on  to  do  for 
Ireland  what  the  Normans  did  for  the  English,  or  the 
English  themselves  have  done  for  India :  they  never  laid 
the  foundations  of  national  progress  and  unity  by  creating 
an  efficient  administration  and  introducing  an  effective 
reign  of  law. 

Unfortunately,  no  sooner  was  a  real  government  estab- 
lished, than  Ireland,  having  scarcely  emerged  from  tribalism, 
with  no  national  consciousness,  became  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  helpless  victim  of  the  forces  which  were  con- 
vulsing England  and  Europe.  It  was  the  age  not  only  of 
the  religious  wars,  but  of  the  repeated  attempts  of  the  great 
despotisms  of  Spain  and  France  to  stifle  the  restless  inde- 
pendence of  the  nascent  English  democracy,  and  of  the 
long  struggle  between  absolutism  and  constitutional 
government  in  Britain  itself.  In  both  cases  the  Irish,  as 
was  inevitable  in  their  backward  condition,  threw  them- 
selves into  the  fray  on  the  side  of  reaction.  They  became 
the  pawns  in  the  diplomacies  of  Spain  and  France  and  a 
chief  support  of  Stuart  intrigue.  And  at  every  point  the 
struggle  was  intensified  and  embittered  by  religious  passion. 
It  was  a  ruthless  and  a  bloody  time — the  era  of  Alva,  the 
Inquisition,  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew — and  England, 
fighting  for  its  existence,  was  in  no  mood  to  allow  its  hopes 
of  constitutionalism  and  its  own  liberty  to  be  imperilled 
by  an  alliance  between  the  forces  of  reaction  and  a  backward 
people.  Ireland  was  "  pacified  "  with  all  the  rigour  of  the 
time.  Her  sufferings  in  those  savage  days  were  as  terrible 
as  any  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

They  served,  too,  only  to  make  the  Anglo-Irish  problem 
more  difficult.  Broken  by  war  and  massacre,  driven  from 
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their  lands  to  the  fastnesses  of  hills  and  bogs,  the  Irish 
became  indeed  an  almost  barbarous  people.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, Cromwell,  as  others  before  him,  believed  that 
the  best  way  of  making  Ireland  an  orderly  and  prosperous 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  would  be  to  plant  settlements 
of  vigorous  Puritan  and  Ironside  stock  all  over  the  country 
as  the  bones  about  which  the  flesh  of  a  new  and  more 
healthy  national  life  might  grow.  But  the  gulf  between 
the  new  England  which  had  come  into  being  between 
Shakespeare's  day  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Anglo-Irish 
was  too  deep.  The  plantations  only  resulted  in  the  creation 
of  a  Protestant  population,  owning  land  all  over  Ireland,  but 
concentrated  in  Ulster  and  around  Dublin,  and  separated 
by  interest  and  religion  from  the  rest  of  the  community. 
And  on  the  ascendancy  of  this  community  the  government 
of  Ireland  for  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century  came  to 
rest.  Ireland  at  last  had  a  government,  but  it  was  a 
government  of  a  Protestant  caste.  The  mass  of  the 
Irish  people  not  only  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  govern- 
ment, but  were  depressed  and  humiliated  by  the  penal 
laws.  No  Catholic  could  acquire  land,  nor  inherit  it 
by  primogeniture.  No  Catholic  could  hold  any  public 
office  or  vote  for  Parliament,  or  act  as  solicitor,  sheriff, 
gamekeeper  or  constable.  No  Catholic  schools  were 
tolerated,  and  only  the  ordinary  clergy  were  allowed 
in  the  country — bishops  and  the  regular  Orders  were  for- 
bidden to  enter  under  pain  of  high  treason.  Thus  from  a 
condition  in  which  she  suffered  from  an  insufficiency  of 
government,  Ireland  passed  through  a  vale  of  tears  to  a 
condition  in  which  her  people  were  artificially  depressed 
by  a  strong  government  in  the  interests  of  Protestantism 
and  of  the  Protestant  minority. 

It  was  manifest  that  this  state  of  affairs  could  not  last. 
It  was  the  Protestant  minority  itself  which  forced  the 
change.  From  very  early  days  there  had  always  been  a 
Parliament,  mainly  consisting  of  Anglo-Irish,  meeting 
in  Dublin  to  advise  the  King.  For  a  century  this  had 
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been   wholly   representative   of  the   Protestant   minority. 
So  secure  did  this  minority  feel  that  it  was  the  Protestant 
Volunteers  who,  inspired  by  the  growth  of  constitutionalism 
in  England,  wrung  from  the  nerveless  hands  of  the  British 
government  in  1782  the  abolitions  of  restrictions  on  Irish 
trade,  the  reversal  of  Poynings'  law,  and  the  recognition 
of  the  legislative  independence  of  the  Irish  Parliament. 
This  concession,  however,  obtained  almost  by  force  from 
a  government  which  was  harassed  by  the  American  revo- 
lution,  a   disastrous   war  with   France,   and  the   menace 
of  the  armed  neutrality  of  the  North,  was  passed  without 
any  regard  for  the  fundamentals  of  the  situation.     The 
arrangement  of  1782  was  defective  in  two  ways.     In  the 
first  place  it  still  left  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish  people 
in  the  position  of  a  subject  people.     The  Irish  Parliament 
mitigated  some  of  the  worst  Catholic  disabilities,  but  it  was 
persistently  and  resolutely  determined  to  maintain  the 
Protestant  ascendancy.     Of  its  300  seats,  only  a  hundred 
were  "  open " — that  is,  subject  to  popular  control.     The 
rest  were  the  property  of  the  Crown  or  of  a  few  individuals. 
And   an  Act  enfranchising  Catholic   voters   still   forbade 
Catholics  to  sit  in  Parliament.    In  the  second  place,  instead 
of  placing  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
on  a  permanent  footing,  it  made  deadlock  or  separation 
inevitable.     So  long  as  the  Crown  was  the  real  sovereign 
power,  the  Union  of  the  Crowns  was  sufficient  to  ensure 
that  both  English  and  Irish  policy  was  subordinated  to  the 
needs  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole.     But  directly 
Parliament  became  sovereign,  one  of  two  things  had  to 
happen :    either  the  Irish  Parliament  had  to  accept  the 
authority  of  the  British  Parliament  in  all  Anglo-Irish  affairs, 
or  it  was  bound  to  enter  upon  a  course  which  could  only 
end  in   the  coercion  or   independence   of  Ireland.     For 
as  soon  as  it  refused  to  pass  the  Acts  required  to  give 
effect   to   foreign   policy,   to   measures   necessary   to   the 
common  defence,  or  to  treaty  engagements,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  would  be  paralysed. 
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These  inexorable  alternatives  did  not  at  once  appear, 
because  the  Irish  Executive  was  responsible  to  the  British 
Cabinet  and  not  to  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  because  by 
corruption  and  otherwise  it  could  practically  always 
command  a  majority.  But  the  movement  for  Catholic 
emancipation,  coupled  with  the  growing  demand  that  the 
Irish  Executive  should  be  responsible  to  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, which  followed  the  United  Irishmen  campaign, 
exposed  the  essential  defects  of  the  Declaratory  Act  of 
1783.  And  the  renewed  attempt  of  the  French  Directory 
and  Bonaparte  to  take  advantage  of  Irish  disaffection  in 
order  to  strike  at  their  most  inveterate  foe  brought 
matters  to  a  head.  The  rebellion  of  1798,  though  repressed 
with  not  less  vigour  by  the  Irish  Parliament  than  the 
English  Executive,  forced  Pitt  to  put  Anglo-Irish  relations 
on  a  more  stable  basis  than  that  afforded  by  the  capacity 
of  the  British  Executive  to  persuade,  cajole,  or  bribe  a 
purely. Protestant  legislature  to  pass  Acts  necessary  to  the 
peace,  order  and  safety  of  the  United  Kingdom.  He 
decided  to  follow  the  Scottish  precedent,  and  an  Act  for 
the  legislative  union  of  the  three  kingdoms  was  carried 
through  the  Irish  Parliament  in  1800  in  a  final  orgy  of 
bribery  and  corruption. 

The  Act  of  Union  is  often  abused,  especially  in  Ireland. 
But  on  any  fair  examination  of  the  facts  it  was  the  only 
course  to  adopt.  Its  primary  merit  was  that  it  restored 
in  the  only  way  possible,  now  that  Parliament  and  not 
the  King  were  the  paramount  authority  in  the  realm,  that 
necessary  unity  in  Anglo-Irish  affairs  which  had  obtained 
since  1172.  As  we  have  seen,  the  ideal  of  separation  is  not 
only  suicidal  but  impossible.  It  is  suicidal  because  it 
would  mean  the  substitution  of  armaments  and  foreign 
intrigue  for  the  deliberations  and  decisions  of  a  common 
Parliament  as  the  method  of  adjusting  Anglo-Irish  rela- 
tions and  interests.  It  is  impossible  because,  if  the  British 
people  are  still  to  be  responsible  for  the  unity,  good 
government  and  safety  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  they  can 
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never  allow  that  Irish  harbours  and  ports  should  be  liable 
to  be  used  as  the  bases  for  foreign  fleets.  The  Act  of 
Union  established  for  ever  the  sound  principle  that  the 
common  affairs  of  the  British  Isles  must  be  regarded  and 
treated  as  a  single  whole. 

But  the  Act  of  Union  had  other  overwhelming  advan- 
tages. As  is  obvious  from  the  history  we  have  recorded, 
it  was  not  the  policy  of  treating  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  as  one  country  for  common  purposes  which 
was  wrong,  but  the  policy  of  treating  Ireland  itself  as 
an  appendage  of  Great  Britain,  and  governing  its  people 
not  primarily  with  the  view  of  enabling  them  to 
develop  a  prosperous  and  progressive  society  of  their 
own,  but  of  benefiting  England,  or  a  racial  or  religious 
minority  resident  in  Ireland.  To  this  evil  system  the  Act 
of  Union  delivered  two  death-blows.  In  the  first  place, 
it  made  possible  Catholic  emancipation;  for  whereas  no 
statesman  could  contemplate  the  sudden  substitution  of  a 
Catholic  ascendancy  for  a  Protestant  ascendancy  in  an 
Irish  Parliament,  in  view  of  the  ignorance  and  backward- 
ness to  which  the  Penal  Laws  had  reduced  the  Catholic 
peasantry,  it  was  possible  to  enfranchise  them  for  a  common 
Parliament  in  which  the  Irish  representatives  were  only 
one-sixth  of  the  whole.  It  was  Pitt's  intention  to  follow 
up  the  Act  of  Union  with  an  immediate  measure  for  Catholic 
emancipation,  but  this  he  was  prevented  from  doing  by 
George  III.,  who  regarded  it  as  contrary  to  his  Coronation 
oath,  and  Catholic  Emancipation,  which  was  really  part  of 
the  Union  settlement,  was  not  passed  until  1829.  In  the 
second  place,  the  Union  for  the  first  time  placed  Ireland 
on  all  fours  with  England.  Though  many  years  passed 
before  the  full  change  was  realised,  Ireland  has  since  1800 
been  in  principle  treated  not  as  a  dependency  but  as  part 
and  parcel  of  one  kingdom,  sharing  in  its  resources  and  its 
responsibilities,  and  since  1829  the  Irish  have  occupied  the 
same  status  as  the  inhabitants  of  England  or  Scotland  or 
Wales.  After  centuries  of  disaster,  fundamentally  due  to 
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the  immense  difficulties  inherent  in  the  contact  between 
peoples  of  different  levels  of  civilisation,  it  has  been  the 
long  series  of  Acts  of  the  Union  Parliament,  abolishing 
tithe,  disendowing  the  Protestant  Church,  introducing 
local  government,  improving  the  congested  districts,  and, 
after  many  half-measures,  expropriating  the  descendants 
of  those  who  had  been  "  planted  "  on  confiscated  Irish 
soil  as  an  English  and  Protestant  garrison,  which,  despite 
lamentable  failures,  especially  in  the  famine,  have  succeeded 
in  largely  overcoming  those  conditions  of  political,  social 
and  economic  backwardness  which  have  always  lain  at  the 
root  of  the  Irish  problem. 


III.    THE  HOME  RULE  MOVEMENT 

IF  the  Act  of  Union  and  Catholic  Emancipation  placed 
the  relations  between  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  people  of  Ireland  on  a  permanent  and  sound  basis, 
that  of  equality  both  of  status  and  of  representation  in 
the  Parliament  which  dealt  with  their  common  affairs, 
they  did  little  to  remove  the  sense  of  national  difference 
between  the  majority  of  the  Irish  and  their  Protestant 
neighbours.  That  difference,  as  we  have  seen,  has  always 
dominated  every  phase  of  Irish  history  from  the  earliest 
days.  The  Act  of  Union,  and  all  the  measures  of  adminis- 
trative reform  which  have  been  passed  since,  have  failed 
to  undermine  the  persistent  consciousness  in  the  Irish 
majority  that  they  are  a  separate  nationality. 

We  need  not  consider  in  detail  the  causes  of  that  persis- 
tence. It  is  partly  a  difference  in  race,  though  the  infusion 
of  Anglo-Norman  blood  has  been  so  great  that  the  difference 
is  far  less  than  is  commonly  supposed.  It  is  largely  Gaelic 
tradition  unconsciously  handed  down  from  parent  to  child. 
It  is  in  great  measure  the  memory  of  wrong  with  the 
consciousness  of  present  disability  in  education  and  attain- 
ment due  in  part  to  that  wrong.  It  is  most  of  all,  perhaps, 
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the  difference  in  religion,  for  the  overwhelming  mass  of 
Catholic  Ireland  is  Roman  Catholic,  the  overwhelming 
mass  of  Unionist  Ireland  is  Protestant.  But,  however  it 
may  be  explained,  Irish  nationalism  has  been  the  most 
obvious  and  immovable  fact  in  the  Irish  situation  for  the 
last  fifty  years. 

Up  to  1870  it  had  been  mainly  concerned  to  secure 
repeal  of  the  Act  of  Union.  It  was  not  until  that  year  that 
nationalism  solidified  into  its  present  shape  of  the  demand 
for  Home  Rule.  Home  Rule  is  not  in  essence  an  attempt 
to  reverse  the  Union  settlement.  It  accepts  the  principle 
that  the  common  affairs  of  the  United  Kingdom  should  be 
handled  by  a  common  Parliament.  It  rather  demands  the 
completion  of  the  process  by  the  separation  of  Union 
affairs  from  national  affairs,  and  the  transference  of  the 
control  of  those  national  affairs  to  an  Irish  Parliament. 
The  Home  Rule  movement  is  fundamentally  one  for  the 
modification  of  the  Union  constitution  by  introducing  into 
it  the  principle  of  federation,  a  system  of  government 
invented  by  the  Americans  in  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  which  has  now  become  the  basis  of  the  Canadian 
and  Australian  constitutions,  but  which  was  too  novel  and 
untried  an  expedient  to  be  adopted  in  1800,  and  would  in 
any  case  have  been  rendered  impossible  by  the  religious 
situation. 

For  forty  years  the  controversy  has  raged.  The  Home 
Rulers  have  based  their  case  on  three  main  grounds.  First, 
on  the  ground  already  discussed — viz.,  that  the  Irish  are,  in 
fact,  a  separate  people,  and  that  they  are  therefore  entitled 
to  the  control  of  their  own  internal  affairs  if  they  wish  it. 
Second,  that  Ireland  is  a  different  country,  and  that  the 
attempt  to  govern  it  as  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
through  a  British  Government  and  Parliament  wholly 
settled  in  London,  has  been  a  failure.  They  point  out  that 
the  majority  of  every  Cabinet  and  Parliament  know  nothing 
of  Ireland,  that  they  care  little  about  it,  that  they  are  over- 
loaded with  more  urgent  and  more  important  work  con- 
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nected  not  only  with  Great  Britain,  but  with  the  Empire 
and  the  outside  world,  and  that  in  consequence  every 
measure  of  reform  has  been  long  overdue,  has  been  extracted 
only  by  vicious  agitation,  and  has  usually  been  spoiled  by 
prejudice  or  ignorance  in  the  passing.  They  point  also 
to  a  long  series  of  administrative  blunders  from  the  mis- 
handling of  the  famine  to  the  abdication  of  government 
by  Mr.  Birrell.  They  contend  that  Ireland  would  progress 
far  faster  if  its  people  were  left  to  administer  their  own 
affairs  for  themselves.  Thirdly,  of  recent  years  another 
argument  has  gained  many  supporters.  At  first  many 
responsible  Irishmen  agreed  with  the  Unionists  that  the 
Irish  electorate  was  not  sufficiently  educated  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  control  of  its  own  affairs,  especially  while  the  land 
question  was  unsettled.  But  education — defective  as  it  has 
been — the  experience  gained  under  the  Local  Government 
Acts,  and,  above  all,  the  expropriation  of  landlord  rights 
under  the  Land  Act  of  1903,  and  the  conversion  of  tenant 
right  into  ownership,  has,  in  their  opinion,  wrought  a  great 
change.  They  contend  that  if  the  majority  of  the  Irish 
are  politically  backward,  are  lacking  in  enterprise,  are 
easily  swayed  by  agitation  and  phrases,  these  defects 
have  been  intensified  by  a  system  which  compels  them 
to  obtain  what  they  desire  by  factious  pressure  on 
England,  and  that  to  throw  upon  them  the  respon- 
sibility for  government  is  alike  the  best  cure  for  these 
defects  and  the  only  foundation  of  individual  self-respect 
and  national  self-confidence.  It  is  responsible  government, 
following  after  a  period  of  good  government,  that  has  made 
the  Anglo-Saxon  world  what  it  is  to-day.  It  is  the  same 
prescription  which  will  redeem  the  Irish  world  to-morrow. 
The  Unionists  have  resisted  Home  Rule  also  on  three 
grounds.  In  the  first  place,  that  it  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  safety  of  the  Empire.  They  have  always  believed 
that  the  Home  Rule  agitation  was  popular,  not  through 
any  belief  in  federalism,  but  as  a  stepping-stone  towards 
independence ;  and  they  have  also  believed  that  anti- 
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English  feeling  was  so  strong  that  a  national  government 
in  Dublin  would  be  driven  to  hinder  Imperial  defence,  if 
not  actually  to  assist  a  foreign  enemy,  in  the  event  of  war. 
In  the  second  place,  they  have  objected  to  Home  Rule  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  mean  the  creation  of  a  Catholic 
ascendancy  in  Ireland,  and  that  in  such  circumstances  mis- 
government  by  a  relatively  ignorant  peasantry,  ruled  by 
religious  prejudice,  would  render  the  condition  of  the 
minority  intolerable.  In  the  third  place  they  have  sup- 
ported the  existing  Union  settlement  on  its  merits.  They 
have  had  little  sympathy  with  the  sentiment  of  nationality. 
In  their  eyes  what  matters  most  has  been  the  reign  of  law, 
the  security  for  life  and  property  and  therefore  for  individual 
enterprise,  and  they  point  out  that  this  could  not  be  better 
than  it  is  under  good  Castle  government.  They  admit  that 
Castle  government  has  been  slow,  but  they  contend  that 
this  has  been  due  to  the  failure  of  the  Irish  Nationalist 
representatives  to  do  anything  but  agitate  for  Home  Rule  : 
and  that  had  they  identified  themselves  with  the  general 
work  of  legislation  and  reform  in  Parliament — even  while 
pressing  for  Home  Rule — these  defects  would  have  been 
remedied  long  ago.  They  point  to  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  Ulster  and  ask  what  there  has  been  in  the  system 
of  government  to  prevent  the  rest  of  Ireland  progressing 
in  the  same  way.  Finally,  in  view  of  the  violence  of 
religious  and  party  feeling  in  Ireland,  they  believe  that 
the  government  of  Ireland  by  a  common  Parliament 
as  part  of  one  kingdom,  with  the  security  it  affords  for 
toleration  and  good  government,  and  against  either  party 
in  Ireland  acquiring  an  ascendancy,  is  still  the  best  system, 
and  that  to  throw  Ireland  back  to  the  play  of  party  and 
religious  strife,  and  to  the  misgovernment  which  they 
believe  a  Home  Rule  government  under  the  control  of  a 
politically  inexperienced  majority  is  bound  to  entail,  would 
be  a  service  neither  to  Ireland  nor  to  the  Empire.  In  their 
eyes  the  Union  was  not  the  government  of  Ireland  by 
England,  but  the  government  of  the  United  Kingdom  by 
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the  representatives  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Most  of 
them  believed  that  "  twenty  years  of  resolute  government  " 
would  open  the  eyes  of  the  Irish  majority  to  this  fact,  and 
so  dispel  what  seemed  to  them  a  natural  but  fundamentally 
unsound  prejudice. 

By  1885  the  Liberal  majority  was  converted  to  Home 
Rule.  But  the  methods  of  violence  which  played  some 
part  in  effecting  that  conversion  served  to  alienate  the 
electorate.  Murder,  intimidation  and  agrarian  outrage 
seemed  to  prove  all  that  the  Unionists  contended,  and 
after  two  failures  the  policy  of  Home  Rule  fell  into  abeyance 
for  nearly  twenty  years.  It  was  revived  in  1911  under  far 
more  favourable  circumstances.  The  Land  Act  of  1903, 
progress  in  education  and  local  government,  the  general 
attitude  of  Irishmen  towards  Great  Britain  had  softened 
prejudice  on  all  sides.  It  is  probably  true  that  these  facts, 
coupled  with  the  undiminished  persistence  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary demand  for  Home  Rule,  had  converted  a  con- 
siderable majority  of  the  democracy  of  Great  Britain  to 
the  view  that  if  adequate  safeguards  for  Imperial  defence, 
for  religious  toleration  and  for  the  rights  of  the  minority 
could  be  provided,  Home  Rule  was  the  right  settlement  of 
the  Irish  question.  Unfortunately  for  all  concerned  the 
Liberal  and  Nationalist  majority  made  a  grave  mistake. 
Fresh  from  their  victory  at  the  polls  and  flushed  by  the 
passage  of  the  Parliament  Act,  they  set  out  to  make  a  far- 
reaching  constitutional  change  by  party  means.  The 
Home  Rule  Act  which  they  introduced  was  not  an  ordinary 
piece  of  legislation.  It  was  the  gravest  measure  of  con- 
stitutional reform  since  the  Union  Act  itself,  for  it  proposed 
not  only  to  set  up  a  national  government  in  Ireland,  but  to 
withdraw  the  Protestant  minority  in  Ireland  from  the 
control  of  the  British  Parliament  and  put  them  within  the 
power  of  a  Dublin  Parliament  overwhelmingly  Catholic. 
This  is  a  measure  which  in  any  country  possessed  of  a 
written  constitution  would  have  involved  the  use  of  the 
special  procedure  invariably  required  for  constitutional 
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changes.  Yet  in  this  case  the  Parliamentary  majority  set 
out  to  make  the  change,  not  only  without  consulting  that 
quarter  of  the  Irish  population  most  affected,  but  without 
even  allowing  the  electorate  to  pass  judgment  upon  the 
proposal.  It  was  inevitable  that  such  a  departure  from 
Liberal  and  constitutional  principle  should  bring  the  country 
to  the  verge  of  civil  war. 

It  is  not  possible  to  realise  the  situation  without  under- 
standing how  different  the  Ulstermen  feel  themselves 
from  the  rest  of  Ireland  There  is,  first  of  all,  the  diffe- 
rence in  religion,  a  difference  which  has  been  at  the  back 
of  all  their  history,  and  is  recorded  with  pride  in  Orange 
celebrations  from  year  to  year.  There  is  also  the  diffe- 
rence in  civilisation.  The  Ulstermen  are  partly  a  pro- 
gressive farming  people,  extraordinarily  like  the  Lowlanders 
of  Scotland  in  speech  and  habits  of  life,  and  partly  a 
vigorous  manufacturing  community  far  more  like  those 
of  the  north  of  England,  or  even  a  modern  Canadian 
city,  than  the  rest  of  Ireland.  Finally,  there  is  the  diffe- 
rence in  economic  interest.  Their  main  business  interests 
and  prospects  are  not  with  the  rest  of  Ireland,  but  with 
Great  Britain  and  countries  overseas.  For  all  these 
reasons  Ulstermen  regard  themselves  as  far  nearer  northern 
England  or  Lowland  Scotland  than  Nationalist  Ireland. 
Hence  when  the  Home  Rule  majority  set  out,  without 
any  reference  to  the  electorate,  to  cut  them  off  from 
Great  Britain,  and  place  them  under  a  Dublin  Parliament 
which  they  were  convinced  would  not  only  be  intolerant 
of  their  religion,  but  incapable  of  providing  for  their 
economic  development,  if  they  did  not  actually  ruin  it 
by  folly  or  differential  taxation,  they  prepared  to  resist 
the  authority  of  the  Dublin  Parliament  in  arms.  The 
Covenant  pledging  them  to  do  this  was  quickly  signed, 
and  within  a  short  time  there  were  100,000  Volunteers 
in  training  and  under  arms  The  Government,  mani- 
festly uneasy  at  being  committed  to  a  policy  involving 
coercion  of  one  quarter  of  Ireland,  but  finding  it  difficult 
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to  give  way  at  a  challenge  which  they  were  at  first 
inclined  to  regard  as  a  bluff,  designed  to  destroy  Home 
Rule  altogether,  did  nothing  to  stop  these  manifest  pre- 
parations fof  armed  resistance  to  the  law.  Nationalists 
then  organised  an  armed  force  as  a  counter  demonstration 
to  the  Ulster  Volunteers.  Having  tolerated  the  one,  the 
Government  could  not  take  strong  steps  against  the  other, 
and  Ireland  began  rapidly  to  assume  the  aspect  of  an  armed 
camp.  By  this  time  the  Government  had  recognised  that 
the  coercion  of  Ulster  into  Home  Rule  was  impossible,  and 
made  proposals  for  enabling  the  Northern  counties  to  vote 
themselves  for  a  time  out  of  the  operation  of  the  Act. 
But  a  concession  which  might  have  served  as  a  basis  of 
negotiation  in  the  beginning  came  now  too  late.  Various 
ugly  incidents  occurred.  The  Buckingham  Palace  Con- 
ference followed.  This  final  attempt  at  agreement  also 
broke  down,  not  so  much,  it  would  seem,  on  the  inability 
of  the  leaders  to  agree,  but  because  feeling  had  grown  so 
high  that  the  rank  and  file  of  both  parties  in  Ireland  were 
beyond  reason  and  control.  Ireland  was  on  the  verge  of 
civil  war  when  the  greater  calamity  of  the  war  in  Europe 
silenced  discord,  and  a  truce  was  proclaimed. 

It  will  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  estimate  where  the 
blame  for  this  series  of  events  lies,  and  how  it  should  be 
apportioned  between  Liberals  and  Unionists,  Nationalists 
and  Ulstermen.  The  decision  to  resist  the  law  is  the 
gravest  and  most  dangerous  to  the  body  politic  that  a 
citizen  can  take.  But  the  doctrine  that  under  a  democratic 
system  a  minority  has  never  the  right  to  resist  the  law,  even 
when  it  believes  it  to  be  fatal  to  the  commonwealth  as  a 
whole,  must  carry  with  it  the  qualification  that  an  important 
constitutional  change  should  never  be  made  except  by 
something  like  general  consent.  The  real  moral  of  the 
history  of  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  war  is 
the  inevitable  disaster  which  must  follow  the  system  of 
combining  an  unwritten  constitution  with  the  abolition  of 
the  veto  of  an  independent  second  chamber.  The  consti- 
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tution  consists  of  those  fundamental  laws  which  enshrine 
the  principles  upon  which  the  life  of  the  community  is 
based — they  are  the  vertebrae,  so  to  speak,  of  the  body 
politic.  They  ought  to  be  changeable  only  as  the  outcome 
of  grave  deliberation  and  something  like  general  consent. 
If  a  community  is  to  be  protected  from  being  constantly 
menaced  by  civil  war  due  to  temporary  majorities  tampering 
with  the  constitution,  there  must  either  be  an  independent 
second  chamber,  constituted  on  different  principles  from 
the  lower  house,  or  the  constitution  must  be  written  down 
and  made  alterable  only  by  special  procedure  involving  a 
direct  reference  to  the  electorate  on  the  constitutional 
issue.  This,  the  method  natural  to  democracy,  is  at 
present  impossible.  The  majority  which  introduced  the 
proposals  for  Irish  constitutional  change  was  also  respon- 
sible for  foreign  policy  and  the  government  of  Great  Britain. 
A  vote  against  the  Home  Rule  Act  would  have  been  a  vote 
against  the  members'  own  foreign  and  domestic  policies. 
And  if  a  general  election  had  ensued  the  issues  would  still 
have  been  hopelessly  confused.  The  majority  therefore 
held  to  its  course,  the  minority  prepared  to  resist,  and  the 
country  drifted  momentarily  nearer  to  civil  war. 

The  gravity  of  this  crisis  was  due,  not  so  much  to  the 
action  of  either  party,  as  to  the  defects  of  our  constitution 
itself,  which  not  only  made  possible  a  constitutional  change 
by  ordinary  party  means,  but  provided  no  method  by  which 
an  intolerable  and  dangerous  impasse  could  be  resolved  by 
a  reference  to  the  people  on  the  constitutional  issue  by 
itself.  This  was  clearly  shown  by  the  obvious  relief  with 
which  all  parties  accepted  the  truce  when  war  broke  out. 

IV.  THE  SINN  FEIN  REBELLION 

AFTER  the  declaration  of  the  truce,  Mr.  Redmond 
and  the  majority  of  his  followers  threw  themselves 
heart  and  soul  into  the  work  of  winning  the  war.    They 
emphatically  and  with  obvious  sincerity  declared  their  whole- 
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hearted  belief  in  the  righteousness  and  necessity  of  the 
war,  and  their  willingness  to  co-operate  in  its  prosecution  in 
every  way.  They  preached  the  duty  of  Irishmen  to  help  in 
liberating  Europe  from  German  domination,  and  later  on 
they  conducted  an  active  recruiting  campaign  in  Ireland. 
Nationalist  members  and  their  sons  joined  the  army  and 
played  their  part  nobly  in  the  trenches.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
war  was  going  to  exorcise  the  ancient  bitterness  of  Anglo- 
Irish  relations  and  make  possible  not  only  a  final  settlement 
of  the  Irish  question  satisfactory  to  all  parties,  but  friendly 
and  generous  co-operation  between  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land in  the  future. 

Unfortunately  there  were  elements  in  Ireland  which 
were  blind  to  these  larger  hopes,  and  worked  steadily  against 
them.  There  were  first  of  all  the  Sinn  Feiners.  Sinn 
Fein  was  founded  some  eleven  years  ago.  According  to  its 
constitution  : 

The  object  of  Sinn  Fein  is  the  establishment  of  the  Indepen- 
dence of  Ireland.  The  aim  of  the  Sinn  Fein  policy  is  to  unite 
Ireland  on  this  broad  national  platform  :  ist,  That  we  are  a 
distinct  nation.  2nd,  That  we  will  not  make  any  voluntary 
agreement  with  Great  Britain  until  Great  Britain  keeps  her 
own  compact  which  she  made  by  the  renunciation  Act  of 
1783,  which  enacted  "  that  the  right  claimed  by  the  people 
of  Ireland  to  be  bound  only  by  the  laws  enacted  by  His  Majesty 
and  the  Parliament  of  the  Kingdom  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
established,  and  ascertained  for  ever,  and  shall,  at  no  time 
hereafter,  be  questioned  or  questionable."  3rd,  That  we  are 
determined  to  make  use  of  any  powers  we  have,  or  may  have, 
at  any  time  in  the  future,  to  work  for  our  own  advancement, 
and  for  the  creation  of  a  prosperous,  virile,  and  independent 
nation. 

Finally,  the  constitution  added  : 

That  national  self-development  through  the  recognition  of 
the  duties  and  rights  of  citizenship  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
and  by  the  aid  and  support  of  all  movements  originating  from 
within  Ireland,  instinct  with  national  tradition,  and  not  looking 
outside  Ireland  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  aims,  is  vital 
to  Ireland. 
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In  its  origins  Sinn  Fein  was  part  and  parcel  of  that  spon- 
taneous movement  for  national  regeneration  which  sprang 
up  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  of  which  the  Gaelic  League 
was  another  product,  and  of  which  the  most  remarkable 
fruit  has  been  the  co-operative  movement  and  the  Irish 
Agricultural  Organisation  Society.    It  was  a  protest  against 
the  continuous  intriguing  about  Irish  affairs  at  Westmin- 
ster, and  the  continuous  financing  of  Irish  politics  from 
America.     It  was  a  movement  of  self-reliance  and  self-help, 
which  saw  that  Ireland  must  be  remade  by  Irishmen  in 
Ireland,  and  not  by  anybody  else.     As  such  it  was  entirely 
healthy,  and  gained  the  sympathy  of  many  responsible  men. 
It  never  became  an  important  force,  however,  until  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  in  later  years,  at  any  rate, 
the  love  of  Ireland  seems  to  have  been  overlaid,  in  the 
minds  of  its  leaders,  by  hatred  of  England  and  all  things 
English.     The   constitution   itself  just   quoted,   together 
with  the  name,   "  Ourselves  alone,"   shows  their  failure 
to  grasp  the  fundamentals  of  the   Irish  problem  and  a 
predisposition   to   methods   of  violence.     As   time   went 
on  hatred,  the  narrowest  particularism  and  belief  in  vio- 
lence seem  to  have  utterly-  dominated  them.     Forgetful 
of  Ulster,  regardless  of  geography,  unaffected  by  the  fact 
that  a  Home  Rule  Act  was  on  the  Statute  Book,  which, 
if  a  settlement  with  Ulster  could  be  made,  would  give 
Nationalist  Irishmen  all  the  powers  they  required  to  re- 
generate their  country,  they  seem  to  have  believed  that  the 
Millennium  would  come  merely  by  declaring  their  indepen- 
dence and  getting  rid  of  all  connection  with  the  English. 
They  became,  in  fact,  morbidly  obsessed  by  that  demon  of 
racial  intolerance,  that  disastrous  fallacy  that  the  ideal  of 
government  is  to  separate  mankind  into  watertight  racial 
compartments  instead  of  to  unite  humanity  under  laws 
giving    equal    rights    and    equal    opportunities    to    every 
individual,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  present  war. 

The  Sinn  Fein  organisation  would  probably  not  have 
come  to  much  if  it  had  not  been  that  the  existence  of  the 
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Irish  Volunteers  put  into  their  hands  the  weapon  of  physical 
force.  The  Nationalist  Volunteers  were  originally  created 
by  a  number  of  Sinn  Feiners  and  Gaelic  Leaguers  who 
were  determined  to  show  that  Nationalist  Ireland  could 
do  things  for  itself  as  well  as  Ulster,  and  was  as  resolute 
for  Home  Rule  as  Ulster  was  resolute  against  it.  The 
movement  spread  so  rapidly  that  the  official  party  decided 
to  capture  the  organisation,  and  in  the  summer  of  1914 
twenty-five  Nationalist  nominees  were  placed  upon  the 
committee  of  the  National  Volunteers.  But  the  fusion 
was  never  effective,  and  shortly  after  the  war  broke  out 
the  majority  of  the  original  force  seceded  from  the 
Nationalist  Volunteers  and  constituted  themselves  as  a 
separate  organisation  under  the  name  of  the  Irish  Volun- 
teers. They  did  so  ostensibly  as  a  protest  against  the 
identification  of  the  Nationalist  Party  with  a  British  war. 
As  they  said — this  is  not  Ireland's  war,  and  in  a  manifesto 
published  in  September,  1914,  they  declared  that  "  Ireland 
cannot,  with  honour  or  safety,  take  part  in  foreign  quarrels 
otherwise  than  through  the  free  action  of  a  National 
Government  of  her  own." 

As  the  war  went  on,  the  Sinn  Fein  organisation  and  the 
direction  of  the  Irish  Volunteers  became  completely 
identified,  and  steadily  more  anti-English  and  revolutionary, 
while  the  Nationalist  Volunteers,  a  large  number  of  whom 
had  joined  the  Army,  sank  into  apathy.  The  story  of  the 
growth  of  open  disloyalty,  of  the  successful  activity  of 
the  Sinn  Feiners  in  stopping  recruiting  in  Ireland,  and 
of  their  preparation  for  rebellion,  is  clearly  shown  in  the 
report  of  the  Hardinge  Commission.  Towards  the  end 
the  Irish  Volunteers  were  supposed  to  number  between 
13,000  and  15,000  organised  men,  possessed  of  2,500 
rifles. 

The  second  dissatisfied  group  was  the  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood,  a  very  small  band  of  men  animated  almost 
entirely  by  a  passionate  hatred  of  England.  It  was  this 
group,  the  descendants  of  the  Fenians,  which  was  probably 
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the  link  between  Germany  and  the  revolutionaries,  and 
which  was  the  channel  whereby  the  money  and  the  agitators 
which  made  possible  the  organisation  and  arming  of  the 
Irish  Volunteers  were  poured  into  Ireland  from  German 
and  Irish-American  sources.  But  for  the  war  and  their 
connection  with  the  enemies  of  the  Empire  they  were  an 
utterly  negligible  quantity. 

The  third  element,  at  the  last  moment  probably  the 
most  important  of  all,  was  of  a  totally  different  kind. 
The  Citizen  Army,  under  James  Connolly,  was  a  syndicalist 
rather  than  a  political  association.  It  was  concerned  with 
a  social  and  economic  rather  than  a  political  revolution. 
Its  genesis  was  not  political  idealism,  but  revolt  at  a  state 
of  affairs  in  the  Dublin  slums  which  is  best  described  in 
the  words  of  the  chief  unionist  organ,  the  Irish  Times. 
In  a  leading  article  of  February  18,  1914,  it  says  : 


The  report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  of  Enquiry  into 
the  housing  conditions  of  the  Dublin  working  classes  was  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Monday  night.  It 
is  a  document  of  almost  historic  importance  ;  every  word  of 
it  should  have  been  submitted  without  delay  to  those  whom 
it  chiefly  concerns — namely,  the  ratepayers  of  Dublin.  The 
Commissioners  have  done  their  work  fearlessly  and  well.  We 
cannot  suppose  that  there  is  in  existence  a  more  startling  and 
arresting  Blue  Book.  The  report  is  a  terrible  indictment  of 
the  social  conditions  and  civic  administration  of  Dublin. 
Most  of  us  have  supposed  ourselves  to  be  familiar  with  the 
melancholy  statistics  of  the  Dublin  slums.  We  knew  that 
Dublin  has  a  far  larger  percentage  of  single-room  tenements 
than  any  other  city  in  the  kingdom.  We  did  not  know  that 
nearly  twenty-eight  thousand  of  our  fellow-citizens  live  in 
dwellings  which  even  the  Corporation  admits  to  be  unfit  for 
human  habitation.  We  had  suspected  the  difficulty  of  decent 
living  in  the  slums,  this  report  proves  the  impossibility  of  it. 
Nearly  a  third  of  our  population  so  lives  that  from  dawn  to 
dark,  and  from  dark  to  dawn,  it  is  without  cleanliness,  privacy 
and  self-respect.  The  sanitary  conditions  are  revolting,  even 
the  ordinary  standards  of  savage  morality  can  hardly  be  main- 
tained. To  condemn  a  young  child  to  an  upbringing  in  the 
Dublin  slums  is  to  condemn  it  to  physical  degradation  and  to 
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an  appalling  precocity  in  vice.  These  four  level-headed  Civil 
servants  have  drawn  a  picture  hardly  less  lurid  than  the  scenes 
of  Dante's  "  Inferno,"  and  they  give  chapter  and  verse  for 
every  statement. 

For  this  state  of  affairs  the  Irish  Times  says  : 

We  are  all  to  blame,  but  the  chief  share  of  the  blame  rests 
upon  the  Dublin  Corporation.  .  .  .  The  Corporation  is  directly 
responsible  for  the  worst  evils  of  the  tenement  system.  .  .  . 
It  has  utterly  failed  to  enforce  its  sanitary  authority  under  the 
Act  of  1890.  It  has  encouraged  slum-ownership  not  merely 
by  connivance  but  by  example.  .  .  .  The  Corporation's  policy 
has  at  once  increased  and  demoralised  the  miserable  army  of 
slum  workers. 

In  this  view  James  Connolly  concurs.     In  The  Re  conquest 
of  Ireland  he  says  : 

On  the  Statute  Book  to-day  there  are  certain  laws  giving  to 
the  Dublin  workers  through  the  Corporation  powers  over  the 
conditions  of  life  in  their  city.  These  powers,  if  properly  and 
relentlessly  utilised,  would  go  a  long  way  towards  remedying 
that  fearful  state  of  affairs  already  cited. 

But  he  adds  : 

If  to-day  the  cities  and  towns  of  Ireland  are  a  reproach  to 
the  land  and  a  glaring  evidence  of  the  incapacity  of  the  municipal 
rulers  of  the  country,  the  responsibility  for  the  failure  h'es 
largely  with  those  who  in  the  past  had  control  of  the  political 
education  of  the  Irish  masses  and  failed  to  prepare  them  for 
the  intelligent  exercise  of  those  public  powers  for  which  they 
were  taught  to  clamour. 

To  Connolly,  indeed,  and  the  Citizen  Army  the  revolu- 
tion to  which  they  looked  forward  was  mainly  a  syndicalist 
revolution. 

The  conquest  of  Ireland  had  meant  the  social  and  political 
servitude  of  the  Irish  masses,  and  therefore  the  reconquest  of 
Ireland  must  mean  the  social  as  well  as  the  political  indepen- 
dence from  servitude  of  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  Ireland. 
In  other  words,  the  common  ownership  of  all  Ireland  by  all 
the  Irish. 
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At  first  Connolly  was  as  hostile  to  the  middle-class  poli- 
ticians and  their  nationalist  ideas  as  to  the  English  con- 
nection. They  were  as  determined  as  the  English  to 
maintain  unimpaired  the  capitalist  system  and  their  own 
social  and  economic  domination.  Their  rhetoric  about 
nationalism  had  only  served  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
workers.  As  the  result,  he  writes,  of  the  "  apostate 
patriotism  of  the  Irish  capitalist  class  "  : 

We  have  had  in  Ireland  for  over  250  years  the  remarkable 
phenomenon  of  Irishmen  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
urging  upon  the  Irish  toilers  as  a  sacred  national  and  religious 
duty  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  social  order  against  which 
their  Gaelic  forefathers  had  struggled,  despite  prison  cells, 
famine  and  the  sword,  for  over  400  years. 

The  words  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Irish  Republic,  "  We 
declare  the  right  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  the  ownership 
of  Ireland,  and  to  the  complete  control  of  her  own  destinies, 
to  be  sovereign  and  indefeasible,"  are  clearly  due  to 
Connolly's  influence. 

During  the  war  the  political  and  the  syndicalist  revolu- 
tionaries began  to  xlraw  together.  The  failure  of  the 
Administration  to  suppress  or  even  restrain  an  armed 
movement  openly  seditious,  the  belief  that  the  British 
Government  exempted  Ireland  from  national  service,  and 
other  war  measures,  because  they  were  afraid,  or  impotent, 
to  enforce  them,  the  assistance  from  America,  and  the 
endless  procession  of  German  victories  and  Allied  defeats, 
combined  with  extraordinary  ignorance  and  misjudgment 
of  the  true  military  and  naval  situation,  made  the  leaders 
of  these  groups  believe  that  there  was  a  real  chance  of  suc- 
cess for  a  revolution,  and  draw  together  in  the  hopes  of 
procuring  it.  The  actual  course  of  events  is  obscure,  but, 
broadly  speaking,  the  facts  seem  to  be  as  follows.  As  the 
seditious  and  revolutionary  demonstrations  of  the  Irish 
Volunteers  increased,  it  became  more  and  more  difficult 
for  them  to  draw  back.  They  openly  declared  that  they 
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would  fight  rather  than  submit  to  disbandment  and  dis- 
armament. It  became  at  last  obvious  that  the  Administra- 
tion could  not  remain  indifferent  much  longer.  It  was 
certain  that  either  the  Volunteers  would  be  suppressed,  or 
their  leaders  would  be  arrested.  Accordingly  a  rising  was 
planned,  in  concert  with  the  landing  of  German  arms,  and 
possibly  of  German  troops.  The  idea  seems  to  have  been 
to  start  the  rising  in  the  Kerry  hills,  where,  with  arms  and 
German  leading,  it  would  have  been  practically  impossible 
to  overcome  the  rebels  and  their  allies  without  consider- 
able delay.  As  soon  as  the  few  British  troops  in  Ireland 
were  occupied  there,  the  Volunteers  of  Dublin  and  the 
rest  of  Ireland  were  to  rise  also,  thus  paralysing  com- 
munications. It  would  take  a  considerable  military  expedi- 
tion to  handle  such  a  concerted  movement,  and  before  this 
could  be  mobilised  and  sent  to  Ireland  the  leaders  expected 
that  the  mass  of  the  Irish,  stirred  by  "  the  old  hatred  and 
distrust  of  the  British  connection  always  noticeable  in  all 
classes  and  in  all  places,  varying  in  degree,  and  finding 
different  ways  of  expression,  but  always  there  in 
the  background  of  Irish  politics  and  character,"  of 
which  Mr.  Birrell  spoke,  and  terrorised  by  the  revolu- 
tionaries, would  bring  about  something  like  a  national 
uprising. 

How  many  knew  of  the  plan  it  was  impossible  to  say.  It 
is  practically  certain  that  the  majority  even  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Irish  Volunteers  were  against  any  connection  with 
Germany.  But  seditious  conspiracy  inevitably  entails  blind 
obedience  to  leadership,  and  the  placing  of  entire  power 
in  the  hands  of  a  very  few.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
news  of  the  arrest  of  Casement  and  the  failure  of  the  arms 
ship  induced  the  countermanding  of  the  general  mobilisa- 
tion of  the  Volunteers  for  Easter  Monday.  There  is  equally 
little  doubt  that  it  was  Connolly  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Citizen  Army,  and  probably  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brother- 
hood, who,  foreseeing  their  own  inevitable  arrest  and  the 
suppression  of  their  organisation,  and  blindly  optimistic 
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about  the  result,  forced  the  outbreak.  Some  of  the  Sinn 
Fein  leaders  probably  only  joined  it  because  they  felt 
that  they  could  not  back  out,  even  of  a  forlorn  hope,  at 
the  last  minute,  and  the  immense  mass  of  the  rank  and  file 
were  totally  unaware  of  what  was  in  store  for  them  and 
were  induced  to  join  the  rebels  by  being  told  at  the  last 
minute,  on  false  evidence,  that  they  were  about  to  be 
disarmed,  a  proceeding  they  had  previously  determined  to 
resist. 

The  rebellion  itself  lasted  about  a  week.  The  proceedings 
of  the  insurgents  had  been  thoroughly  organised,  possibly 
with  German  help,  and  were  a  mixture  of  warfare  according 
to  International  law,  and  murderous  outrage,  such  as  was 
to  be  expected  from  the  elements  of  which  they  were 
composed.  The  advantage  which  modern  weapons  gives 
in  street  fighting  was  demonstrated  as  clearly  in  Dublin  as 
it  has  been  in  Flanders,  as  also  the  conclusion  that  the  only 
method  of  dislodging  an  enemy  is  the  total  destruction  by 
fire  or  high  explosives,  of  the  occupied  area.  The  casualties 
were  very  heavy-rabout  300  killed  and  2,000  wounded,  of 
which  a  large  number  were  among  the  civil  popula- 
tion. These  figures  alone  show  how  much  more 
serious  an  affair  the  rebellion  was  than  a  mob  rising. 
If  it  had  not  been  promptly  repressed  it  might  have  led 
to  a  savage  civil  war,  in  which,  while  the  end  could  never 
have  been  in  doubt,  many  thousands  of  lives  would  have 
been  lost,  infinite  material  damage  would  have  been 
done  throughout  the  country,  and  by  which  any  per- 
manent reconciliation  in  Ireland  would  have  been 
indefinitely  postponed.  As  it  is,  the  rebellion  has 
caused  a  violent  revival  of  bitterness.  Its  first  effect  on 
Irish  opinion  was  one  of  horror  and  disgust — eloquently 
and  sincerely  voiced  by  Mr.  Redmond  himself — and  the 
British  troops  were  eagerly  awaited  and  joyfully  welcomed 
by  the  majority  of  the  Dublin  people,  who  fed  and  assisted 
them  in  every  way.  But  the  almost  daily  trickle  of  military 
executions,  without  public  trial,  and  the  enormous  number 
of  deportations,  rapidly  turned  Irish  opinion  towards 
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sympathy  with  the  rebels,  and  bitter  denunciation  of  the 
"  bloody  revenge  "  of  the  "  military  tyrants." 

The  world,  too,  has  been  horrified  by  stories  of  the 
ruthlessness  and  brutality  practised  under  martial  law. 
These  stories  are  pure  moonshine.  There  have  been  certain 
lamentable  occurrences  due  to  the  mistakes  or  want  of 
balance  on  the  part  of  individuals — almost  inevitable  in  the 
circumstances.  For  the  rest  the  facts  are  as  follows. 
Fifteen  rebel  leaders  have  been  executed  and  many  others 
have  been  sentenced  to  varying  terms  of  imprisonment, 
and  a  large  number  of  Irish  Volunteers  have  been  deported. 
Of  these  last  many  were  probably  innocent,  but  since  the 
beginning  of  May  a  large  number  have  been  released,  only 
those  being  retained  in  internment  camps  against  whom 
there  is  reasonable  evidence  of  complicity  in  treasonable 
practices.  For  the  rest,  Ireland,  both  before  and  after  the 
rebellion,  has  never  been  so  prosperous.  Except  for  the 
destroyed  area  in  Dublin  itself,  life  is  absolutely  normal. 
There  is  less  privation  and  want  than  usual,  and  martial 
law  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  any  evidence 
of  its  existence.  Save  for  prohibition  of  public  meetings 
and  of  volunteer  parades,  Ireland  bears  its  normal  aspect. 
In  view  of  the  gravity  of  the  rebellion,  and  of  the  fact  that 
it  took  place  at  the  very  crisis  of  the  war,  these  proceedings 
can  neither  be  described  as  unjust  nor  as  unduly  harsh. 
As  in  all  such  cases  it  is  easy  to  find  fault  after  the  event, 
but  the  imperative  necessity  was  to  prevent  all  chance 
of  a  renewal  of  bloodshed,  or  of  the  development  of  the 
rebellion  into  a  civil  war.  The  primary  duty  of  the 
Government  was  to  restore  peace  and  the  reign  of  law, 
and  not,  by  a  repetition  of  its  previous  folly,  invite  a  fresh 
disaster  on  Ireland. 

Yet  for  every  sympathiser  with  Sinn  Fein  on  April  24, 
there  are  unquestionably  many  to-day.  The  fact  that  this 
should  be  so  shows  the  depth  of  the  Irish  problem.  For  it 
discloses  the  gulf  which  still  separates  the  English  and  the 
Irish  Nationalist  point  of  view  towards  the  same  events. 
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In  truth  the  anti-English  reaction  was  inevitable.  What- 
ever policy  has  been  pursued  by  the  British  Government,  it 
was  certain  that  the  courage  of  open  rebellion  would  find 
a  sympathetic  echo  in  the  heart  of  that  vast  majority  of 
Irishmen  whose  knowledge  of  history  is  the  recital  of  Irish 
wrongs.  However  much  they  deplored  the  methods  adopted, 
they  could  not  fail  to  think  of  the  fallen  as  in  some  sense 
martyrs,  if  misguided  martyrs,  for  the  cause  of  Irish  inde- 
pendence. They  could  never  look  upon  them  as  renegades 
to  the  Commonwealth  and  allies  of  Prussian  tyranny,  as  the 
English  were  bound  to  do.  And,  in  consequence,  half 
Ireland  judged  of  the  executions  as  if  they  were  purely 
political  executions,  as  the  vengeance  of  the  English  rulers 
on  those  who  had  dared  to  challenge  their  domination 
in  arms. 

To  the  English  the  picture  was  reversed.  In  their 
eyes  the  rebels  were  traitors — traitors  not  to  the  British 
Empire  alone,  but  to  Belgium  and  France,  and  Serbia, 
traitors,  too,  to  their  own  brethren  in  the  trenches.  They 
were  men  so  obsessed  by  hatred,  so  little  believing  that 
Irish  co-operation  in  the  war  had  made  some  form  of 
Home  Rule  assured,  that  they  struck  their  fellow-country- 
men in  the  back  at  the  very  crisis  of  the  struggle  against 
the  despotism  of  Germany.  In  English  eyes,  indeed,  the 
executions  were  not  political  executions  at  all,  but  the 
just  penalty,  not  for  a  noble  rising  against  oppression  or 
tyranny,  but  for  the  most  wanton  and  the  most  unwar- 
ranted rebellion  in  history,  which  was  bound  to  lead  to 
the  death  and  maiming  of  many  innocent  men,  women 
and  children. 

There  is  little  use  in  trying  to  reconcile  these  points  of 
view  by  argument.  The  whole  trouble  arises  from  the 
fact  that  owing  to  the  past  the  Irish  majority  have  never 
come  to  regard  themselves  as  part  and  parcel  of  one  com- 
monwealth with  their  neighbours.  If  we  may  ask  Irishmen 
to  look  forwards  and  not  backwards,  to  think  rather  of  how 
to  build  a  better  future  than  of  how  to  expiate  ancient 
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wrongs,  we  would  also  ask  Englishmen,  in  judging  their 
Irish  fellow-citizens  for  lawlessness  and  for  defect  of 
citizenship,  to  remember  how  long  both  the  law  and  the 
commonwealth  stood  in  Irish  eyes,  not  for  liberty  and 
protection,  but  for  oppression  and  wrong. 

To  say  this  is  not  to  contend  for  the  slightest  departure 
from  the  true  political  principle.  Not  the  least  of  the 
evils  of  the  past  is  the  effect  it  has  had  upon  the  English 
themselves.  The  Birrell  administration  sought  to  make 
recompense  by  abdicating  the  responsibility  for  govern- 
ment altogether.  It  regarded  itself  as  bound  to  anticipate 
Home  Rule  partly  by  acting  as  far  as  possible  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  Nationalist  Party — thereby  offending 
the  first  canon  of  constitutional  practice  that  power  and 
responsibility  should  never  be  divorced,  and  partly  by  ad- 
ministering Ireland  "  on  the  principle  that  it  was  safer  and 
more  expedient  to  leave  law  in  abeyance  if  collision  with 
any  faction  of  the  Irish  people  could  thereby  be  avoided  " 
thereby  neglecting  "  that  cardinal  rule  of  government 
which  demands  that  the  enforcement  of  law  and  the  pre- 
servation of  order  should  always  be  independent  of  political 
expediency."*  Thus  have  past  misdeeds  not  only  ani- 
mated Irishmen  with  hatred,  but  have  blinded  the  British 
Government  to  their  real  duty  to  Ireland.  So  long  as  they 
were  constitutionally  responsible  for  the  peace,  order  and 
good  government  of  Ireland  it  was  their  duty  to  enforce 
the  law,  or  to  amend  it,  where  they  were  not  prepared  to 
enforce  it.  Laws  are  the  rules  which  secure  justice  and 
liberty  between  man  and  man,  and  are  the  protection 
against  the  intolerable  wrongs  alike  of  tyranny  and  anarchy. 
No  community  can  condone  lawlessness  if  it  is  to  survive. 
The  primary  principle  of  human  government  is  that  law 
must  prevail.  The  neglect  of  that  principle  has  simply 
been  to  condemn  both  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  fresh 
sufferings  and  to  a  fresh  outburst  of  bitterness  and  discord. 
In  conjunction  with  the  political  blunders  and  the  constitu- 

*  Hardinge,  Commission  Report,  p.  iz. 
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tional  defects  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  it  has  enabled 
a  few  hotheads,  totally  unrepresentative  of  Ireland,  to  undo 
the  new  union  which  the  common  heroism  of  Irishmen, 
Scotsmen,  Welshmen  and  Englishmen  was  cementing  on 
the  battlefields  of  Europe. 


V.    THE  NEGOTIATIONS  FOR  A  SETTLEMENT 

THE  Prime  Minister  returned  from  a  visit  to  Ireland 
after  the  rebellion  stating  that  all  parties  were  agreed 
on  two  points:  first,  that  Castle  rule  had  broken  down;  and, 
second,  that  the  opportunity  should  be  seized  to  attempt 
a  settlement  of  the  Home  Rule  question.  And  he 
announced  that,  with  the  consent  of  the  Cabinet,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  had  undertaken  the  role  of  negotiator. 
It  is  obvious  that  it  was  not  Castle  government  which 
had  broken  down  so  much  as  the  Birrell  method  of  ad- 
ministering it.  Hence  the  reasons  for  proposing  a  change 
of  system  in  response  to  rebellion,  and  in  the  middle  of  a 
great  war,  are  not  clear.  But  they  appear  to  have  been 
twofold.  On  the  one  hand,  without  a  settlement,  the 
country  was  bound  under  the  terms  of  the  truce,  to  go 
back,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  to  the  impasse  of  July  3ist, 
1914.  All  parties  were,  therefore,  anxious  to  seize  any 
opportunity  which  would  enable  them  to  get  rid  of  all  risk 
of  civil  war  for  good.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Sinn  Fein 
rebellion  was  almost  as  much  a  rising  against  the  official 
Nationalist  Party  and  its  policy  as  against  the  British 
connection,  and  was  greatly  assisted  by  the  belief  prevalent 
in  Ireland  that  the  truce  to  which  the  Nationalists  had 
assented  was  simply  a  ruse  for  getting  out  of  Home  Rule 
altogether.  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
Nationalists,  who  were  losing  ground  to  Sinn  Fein,  that 
they  should  be  able  to  justify  their  policy  and  their  claim 
to  confidence  by  "  delivering  the  goods  "  at  once. 

With   such   forces   making   for   agreement   it  was   not 
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difficult  for  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  bring  the  Nationalists 
and  the  Ulstermen  into  line.  A  settlement  was  reached 
on  the  broad  principle  that,  subject  to  certain  consequential 
modifications,  the  Home  Rule  Act  was  to  be  brought  into 
force  as  soon  as  possible,  but  that  six  Ulster  counties  were 
to  be  excluded  from  its  operation.  The  Nationalists 
laid  immense  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  this  settlement 
was  provisional,  and  was  to  be  brought  under  the  review 
of  an  Imperial  Conference  after  the  war.  The  Ulstermen 
declared  not  less  emphatically  that  exclusion  was  to  be 
permanent,  in  the  sense  that  the  six  counties  were  only 
to  be  brought  under  Home  Rule  by  their  own  consent. 
Conventions  of  Ulster  Unionists  and  Ulster  Nationalists 
accepted  the  settlement,  each  subject  to  its  own  interpre- 
tation of  the  agreement.  No  official  explanation  was  made 
as  to  what  was  provisional  and  what  was  not,  or  even  as 
to  the  exact  nature  of  the  settlement  itself,  probably 
because  the  politicians  believed  that  a  judicious  vagueness 
was  the  best  chance  of  getting  the  settlement  through. 
But  it  was  manifest  from  the  outset  that  the  essence  of 
the  settlement  was  that  twenty-six  counties  were  to  get 
Home  Rule  at  once,  and  that  six  Ulster  counties  were  to 
be  excluded,  until  such  time  as  they  could  be  induced  by 
an  Imperial  Conference  or  otherwise  to  come  under  a 
Dublin  Parliament  of  their  own  accord.  Whatever  else 
was  provisional  there  was  nothing  provisional  about 
this  central  principle  of  the  agreement  between  the 
Nationalists  and  the  Ulstermen. 

The  course  of  the  negotiations  after  the  announcement 
of  the  agreement  of  the  leaders  is  still  obscure.  But  the 
scheme  met  with  violent  opposition  among  Nationalists 
in  Ireland,  who  rapidly  came  to  realise  that  it  involved 
recognition  of  the  principle  of  partition,  and  that  if  the 
scheme  came  into  actual  operation  partition  was  likely  to 
become  permanent.  This  opposition  was  greatly  inten- 
sified when  it  was  made  known  that  the  Home  Rule 
Parliament  which  was  to  be  set  up  for  the  twenty-six 
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counties  was  to  consist  of  the  Nationalist  members  sent 
to  Westminster  six  years  before,  to  agitate  for  Home 
Rule,  and  that  no  general  election  was  to  be  held  till 
after  the  war.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  threw  its 
weight  decisively  against  the  scheme,  so  did  the  Protestant 
bishops  and  clergy,  and  it  early  became  doubtful  whether, 
even  if  it  were  carried  into  effect,  the  Nationalist  members 
would  have  sufficient  authority  to  conduct  a  government. 
At  the  same  time  the  Southern  Unionists  urged  the  grave 
danger  which  might  ensue  to  the  Empire  from  the  estab- 
lishment in  the  middle  of  the  war  of  a  weak  Nationalist 
administration  eminently  susceptible  to  Sinn  Fein  pressure. 
In  conjunction  with  other  Unionists  they  pointed  out 
the  paramount  importance  of  maintaining  unimpaired 
security  for  military  and  naval  operations  in  Ireland  during 
the  war,  and  showed  how  difficult  it  was  to  demarcate 
the  line  between  the  Imperial  and  National  spheres  so 
long  as  the  war  lasted. 

These  violent  agitations  finally  ended  in  the  Govern- 
ment undertaking  to  introduce  a  Bill  giving  effect  to  the 
settlement  as  negotiated  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  subject 
to  two  conditions.  The  first  was  a  clause  making  it  abso- 
lutely clear  that  the  six  Ulster  counties  were  not  to  be 
brought  under  the  Home  Rule  Act  by  any  automatic 
process,  but  only  by  a  separate  and  deliberate  act  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  The  second  was  that  after  the 
next  general  election,  and  after  Home  Rule  had  been 
established  in  Ireland,  the  Irish  representation  at  West- 
minster was  to  be  reduced  to  the  figure  provided  in  the 
original  Home  Rule  Act,  except  when  the  Irish  settlement 
was  up  for  discussion,  when  the  whole  original  repre- 
sentation should  attend.  This  was  insisted  on  by  the 
Unionists,  who  contended  that  it  was  utterly  wrong  that 
after  the  control  of  Irish  provincial  affairs  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  an  Irish  Parliament  and  after  a  general  election 
had  been  held,  Irish  members,  in  numbers  not  proportionate 
to  population,  but  twice  as  great  as  they  were  entitled  to 
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by  population,  should  attend  and  vote  on  the  provincial 
affairs  of  Great  Britain  and  so  make  or  unmake  govern- 
ments. The  first  was  not  a  modification  of  the  agreement 
so  much  as  the  clearing  up  of  an  obscurity  which  ought 
to  have  been  removed  at  once.  The  second  was  an  un- 
doubted modification,  but  one  eminently  reasonable  in 
itself  and  in  no  sense  an  impediment  to  the  establishment 
of  Home  Rule.  But  the  dislike  of  the  scheme  on  all  sides 
had  grown  to  the  point  where  it  was  practically  useless  to 
persevere.  The  Nationalist  members  declared  that  they 
would  accept  the  original  agreement  or  nothing,  and  the 
settlement  fell  through. 

There  was  much  recrimination  at  the  time  as  to  who 
was  responsible  for  the  breakdown  of  the  negotiations, 
and  it  is  easy  to  ascribe  the  failure  to  this  person  or  that. 
But  the  plain  truth  is  that  the  attempted  settlement 
failed  from  its  own  inherent  weaknesses.  What  really 
killed  it  was  the  violent  hostility  in  Ireland  to  the  idea  of 
partition,  and  the  almost  insuperable  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  setting  up  a  Home  Rule  Government,  and  that 
without  a  general  election  in  Ireland,  which  nobody  cared 
to  face,  in  the  middle  of  a  great  war. 


VI.    THE  FUTURE 

DESPITE  the  failure  of  the  settlement,  the  negotiations 
have  left  the  situation  far  better  than  they  found 
it.  For  they  have  rendered  impossible  civil  war  over 
Ireland.  They  have  laid  bare  for  all  to  see  the  essentials 
of  the  situation  in  Ireland  itself.  And  they  have  revealed 
more  clearly  than  ever  before  the  real  foundations  upon 
which  any  permanent  settlement  of  the  age-old  Anglo- 
Irish  problem  must  be  built.  They  have  rendered  civil 
war  impossible  because,  now  that  responsible  Irish  leaders 
have  publicly  agreed  as  to  the  political  boundaries  of 
Ulster,  no  British  majority  will  ever  attempt  to  coerce 
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those  six  counties  into  any  scheme  of  Home  Rule,  to  which 
the  majority  of  their  inhabitants  violently  dissent.  They 
have  laid  bare  the  essentials  of  the  Irish  situation,  because 
they  have  made  it  clear  that  Ireland  to-day  contains 
not  one  nation,  but  two,  and  that  any  real  settlement 
must  depend  upon  an  agreement  between  the  two. 
They  have  revealed  the  permanent  foundations  of  an 
Anglo-Irish  settlement  by  showing  that  it  must  rest  upon 
an  understanding  not  only  between  Ulster  and  Nationalist 
Ireland,  but  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
between  the  people  of  the  British  Isles  and  the  new 
nations  of  the  British  Commonwealth  across  the  seas. 

Unfortunately,  in  more  recent  times,  while  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  have  grasped  firmly  the  principle  of  union, 
the  Unionists  have  made  no  serious  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  Natipnalist  aspirations  of  the  Irish  majority  with  that 
over-riding  necessity  for  a  common  government  for  their 
common  affairs.  The  Ulstermen  tried  to  block  Home  Rule 
altogether,  while  the  Unionists  preferred  to  try,  in  an 
unfortunate  phrase,  to  kill  Home  Rule  with  kindness.  The 
Irish  majority,  and  the  Liberals,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
clinging  steadfastly  to  the  principle  of  self-government, 
have  never  reconciled  that  principle  either  with  the  need 
for  union  or  the  rights  of  the  minority  in  Ireland.  A  very 
large  number  of  Nationalists,  while  asking  for  Home  Rule, 
have  hoped  in  the  back  of  their  minds  that  it  would  lead  on, 
if  not  to  actual  separation,  at  least  to  their  having  practically 
nothing  to  do  with  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom.  And, 
with  their  Liberal  allies,  they  have  preached  an  Irish  Union- 
ism as  intolerant  as  the  Unionism  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Unionists,  with  the  consequence  that,  in  trying  to  force 
Home  Rule  on  all  Ireland  by  using  the  authority  of  the 
State,  they  have  almost  succeeded  in  consolidating  Ulster 
into  a  separate  Irish  nationality. 

Recent   events,  however,  have  brought   about  a  great 
change.     The    Unionist    majority    have    recognised    the 
necessity  for  some  form  of  Home  Rule,  if  a  scheme  can 
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be  contrived  which  reconciles  the  needs  of  the  three 
arties  most  concerned,  which  protects  the  rights  of 
minorities,  guarantees  those  personal  liberties  which  are 
the  foundation  of  our  constitution,  and  will  preserve 
religious  toleration.  Mr.  Redmond  and  the  official 
Nationalist  Party  have  by  their  conduct  in  the  war  finally 
demonstrated  not  only  the  loyalty  of  the  best  elements  of 
Nationalist  Ireland  to  the  Empire  and  its  ideals,  but 
their  readiness  to  make  immense  sacrifices  in  its  defence. 
The  Sinn  Fein  rebellion  has  brought  into  the  open  the 
latent  sentiment  in  favour  of  absolute  independence,  and 
forced  it  to  show  its  strength.  That  is  a  great  gain,  for 
its  strength  even  now  is  more  apparent  than  real,  and 
once  the  case  for  separation  is  argued  openly  and  on 
its  true  merits,  as  it  must  be  argued  now  between 
Nationalists  and  Sinn  Feiners,  it  will  fail  in  the  minds  of 
all  reasonable  men  through  its  manifest  impossibility 
and  its  own  inherent  weakness.  The  Sinn  Feiners  have 
also,  by  their  intense  concentration  on  "  ourselves  alone," 
demonstrated  to  the  world  the  underlying  fallacy  of  the 
claim  that  Ireland  was  a  united  nation  demanding  national 
rights,  by  forcing  the  Nationalist  leaders  to  admit  that 
one  quarter  of  Ireland  firmly  entrenched  in  Ulster  was 
not  only  against  the  present  Home  Rule  Act,  but  had  to 
be  consulted  and  won  over  before  any  form  of  Home 
Rule  for  all  Ireland  was  attainable  at  all.  Finally  the 
Lloyd  George  negotiations,  by  invoking  the  assistance 
of  the  Imperial  Conference,  have  got  rid,  for  the  first 
time,  of  the  old  antithesis  between  England  and  Ireland, 
with  all  its  poisonous  memories.  It  is  extraordinarily 
difficult  for  most  Irishmen  to  feel  themselves  one  with 
England.  It  should  not  be  difficult,  once  they  are 
assured  of  the  control  of  their  own  local  affairs,  to  feel 
themselves  an  integral  part  of  that  great  Commonwealth 
which  includes  Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  New 
Zealand,  and  in  the  creation  of  which  Irishmen  have  played 
so  great  a  part. 
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It  is,  indeed,  probably  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
Irish  and  English  leaders  have  never  been  so  near  to 
agreement  as  they  are  to-day.  That  is  not  true  of  their 
followers,  who  are  still  excited  and  embittered  by  recent 
events.  But  it  at  least  gives  good  hope  for  thinking  that 
when  passions  have  died  down,  and  when  people  have  had 
time  to  accommodate  their  ancient  prejudices  and  aspira- 
tions to  the  momentous  new  facts,  which  the  war,  the 
rebellion,  and  the  original  Lloyd  George  agreement,  have 
thus  brought  to  light,  the  Anglo-Irish  problem  will  have 
entered  upon  its  final  phase. 

We  do  not  propose  to  suggest  any  solution.  We  would 
only  say  this.  There  will  be  no  finality  of  settlement 
until  one  of  two  results  has  been  attained.  Either  Ireland 
must  become  a  self-governing  unit  within  a  federated 
Empire,  pr  it  must  form  one  or  more  units  in  a  federated 
United  Kingdom.  Whatever  intermediate  stages  it  may 
be  necessary  to  go  through,  in  the  long  run  we  must  end 
in  one  of  those  two  positions.  No  form  of  Home  Rule 
by  itself,  whether  it  be  applied  to  all  Ireland  or  to  twenty- 
six  counties,  can  be  final,  for  it  involves  the  retention  of 
Irish  members  in  a  Legislature  dealing  with  the  domestic 
affairs  of  Great  Britain,  and  determining  the  policy  on 
matters  for  which  they  have  had  no  mandate,  after  the 
control  of  similar  matters  in  Ireland  have  been  handed 
over  to  an  Irish  Legislature.  Any  Home  Rule  Act  must 
lead  on  to  some  form  of  federation,  either  for  the  Empire 
or  for  the  United  Kingdom.  The  principle  of  federation, 
indeed,  is  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  But  the 
form  in  which  that  principle  will  be  realised  will  depend 
entirely  upon  the  self-control,  the  public  spirit,  and  the 
reasonableness  of  the  peoples  mainly  concerned.  Constitu- 
tions do  not  make  agreements,  they  embody  and  sanctify 
them.  Almost  every  federal  constitution  in  the  world 
to-day  is  the  product  of  an  agreement  between  States  or 
nationalities  to  get  rid  of  perennial  strife  by  entrusting  the 
control  of  local  affairs  to  the  separate  States  or  nation- 
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alities,  and  the  control  of  common  affairs  to  a  common 
government.  This  was  true  of  America,  of  Canada,  and  of 
Australia.  It  was  true  also  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
It  must  sooner  or  later  be  true  of  the  Anglo-Irish  problem. 
But  the  settlement,  when  it  does  come,  will  not  be  reached 
because  some  constitutional  draughtsman  has  been  inspired 
by  a  new  brilliant  plan,  but  because  the  peoples  concerned 
have  faced  the  fact  that  they  have  to  live  together  as 
members  of  one  commonwealth,  and  have  recognised  that 
they  must  sacrifice  their  prejudices  and  work  actively 
together  for  the  common  welfare.  That  is  the  necessary 
preliminary  to  any  settlement.  When  the  people  of  Ireland, 
following  the  best  Nationalist  lead,  and  repudiating  the 
separatism  of  Sinn  Fein,  have  made  up  their  minds  that  how- 
ever loyal  they  may  be  to  Ireland,  they  must  also  be  loyal 
and  active  citizens,  not  of  England  but  of  the  Empire,  and 
when  the  people  of  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom  have 
recognised  that  they  cannot  always  decide  what  is  best  for 
Ireland,  but  must  defer  to  the  ideas  of  Irishmen  to  the 
utmost  extent  consistent  with  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole,  the  end  will  be  in  sight.  It  will  then  be 
possible  for  Ulstermen  and  Nationalists  to  face  together 
the  problem  of  Irish  Government,  for  both  to  consult  with 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  about  the  government  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  for  these  to  settle  in  conference  with 
Canadians,  Australians,  South  Africans,  New  Zealanders, 
and  Indians,  as  to  the  government  of  the  Empire.  And 
when  that  has  come  about  we  shall  be  on  the  high  road  to 
the  framing  of  a  constitution  which  will  lay  to  rest  for  ever 
the  spectre  which  has  been  a  source  of  discord  between  all 
sections  of  the  British  Commonwealth  almost  from  the 
beginning  of  the  history  of  the  British  race. 


FRANCE 
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FRENCH  history,  so  far  back  as  we  can  trace  it,  is  the 
record  of  the  action  and  interaction  of  two  forces — 
a  force  of  resistance  and  a  force  of  expansion.  The  Celtic 
race,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Fjance  belonged, 
was  not  confined  to  Gaul :  before  the  Christian  era  Celts 
were  scattered  throughout  Europe,  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Danube,  in  Greece,  and  even  in  Nearer 
Asia.  But  the  peculiarities  of  their  situation  and  of  the 
influences  to  which  they  were  subjected  marked  out  the 
Celts  of  Gaul  from  the  rest  of  their  race.  France  was 
destined,  in  virtue  of  her  geographical  position,  to  be 
exposed  to  foreign  invasions  of  the  most  diverse  kinds. 
Over  a  period  of  eight  centuries,  from  the  Roman  conquest 
onwards,  race  after  race  of  invaders  established  themselves 
within  her  borders,  and  the  life  of  the  native  Celts  was 
one  long  tenacious  effort  of  resistance — resistance  against 
the  Romans  from  the  south-east,  against  the  Franks, 
against  the  Burgundians,  against  the  Visigoths  from  the 
east  and  north,  against  the  Huns  who  had  driven  the  Visi- 
goths before  them,  finally  against  the  Arabs  from  the 
south-west  and  against  the  Northmen  who  descended  upon 
the  coasts  of  the  west  and  north. 

Of  these  various  invaders  the  Huns  in  the  fifth  century 
and  the  Arabs  in  the  eighth  were  repelled  so  decisively  as 

NOTE. — This  article,  written  for  THE  ROUND  TABLE  by  a  distinguished 
French  historian,  has  been  translated  for  publication. 
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to  leave  few  marks  behind  them.  Even  the  Franks  proved, 
in  the  words  of  Augustin  Thierry,  but  a  "  fleeting  accident  " 
in  the  history  of  the  country.  But  the  same  cannot  be  said 
of  the  other  invaders.  Each  of  them  in  turn  imprinted 
characters  of  their  own  on  the  native  mould.  It  is  difficult 
o  estimate  the  strength  of  the  influence  in  each  case, 
at  is  certain  is  that  the  mingling  of  stocks  that  resulted 
took  place,  as  a  whole,  fairly  quickly,  and  that  an  important 
contributing  factor  was  the  Christian  Church,  which  im- 
posed community  of  faith  on  natives  and  newcomers  alike. 
By  the  eleventh  century  the  fusion  of  races  was  an  accom- 
plished fact.  The  immediate  result  was  to  reveal  a  great 
power  of  expansion  in  the  new  nation.  Although  its 
political  unity  was  still  far  from  assured,  the  French  people 
was  already  finding  ways  and  means  of  giving  vent  to  its 
ambitions  and  extending  the  range  of  its  ideas.  It  was 
from  France  that  the  first  two  crusades  set  forth  ;  it  was 
the  Norman  French  that  crossed  the  seas  to  found  kingdoms 
in  England  and  in  Sicily ;  it  was  French  princes  who 
conquered  Portugal  and  made  it  an  independent  kingdom  ; 
last,  and  most  important  of  all,  it  was  the  French  genius 
which  presided  over  the  first  Renaissance  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries. 

The  centre  and  rallying  point  of  this  great  intellectual 
movement  was  Paris.  The  Paris  of  King  Philip  Augustus 
and  of  St.  Louis  was,  to  a  greater  degree  than  it  has  ever 
been  since,  the  chief  seat  of  civilised  learning.  Hosts  ot 
students  flocked  thither  from  all  quarters,  from  England, 
Germany,  Denmark,  Hungary  :  Pope  Alexander  III  sent 
students  from  Rome.  In  an  age  when  books  were  rare, 
speech  formed  the  most  important  element  in  teaching,  and 
it  was  in  speech  that  the  French  teachers  excelled.  The 
"  facundia  "  which  Martial  had  already  noted  in  the  Gauls 
of  the  Roman  age,  found  a  free  flow  at  the  University  of 
Paris.  The  French  doctors,  with  their  active  and  sociable 
temper,  were  able  to  infuse  their  teaching  with  a  liveliness 
and  a  charm,  a  subtlety  and  polish,  a  felicity  of  generalisa- 
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tion  and  a  sense  of  broad  and  spacious  horizons  not  to  be 
met  with  elsewhere.  Abelard,  a  Breton  by  birth,  is  a 
striking  example  of  this  new  French  learning,  which  com- 
bined extreme  boldness  and  originality  of  thought  with 
that  peculiar  native  moderation,  tinged  with  scepticism 
and  shot  through  with  a  vein  of  satire  that  is  characteristic 
of  modern  French  writers.  Such  was  the  atmosphere 
which  attracted  all  the  best  intellects  of  Western  Europe — 
Albert  the  Great,  Roger  Bacon,  and,  later,  Dante,  Boccaccio 
and  Petrarch.  One  important  element  in  this  influence 
of  the  French  genius  upon  Europe  must  not  be  forgotten. 
Although  disdained  by  the  doctors,  the  vernacular  speech 
of  central  France,  the  so-called  langue  d'oil,  which  was 
destined  to  become  the  French  language,  had  already  taken 
on  that  character  of  combined  vivacity  and  clearness  which 
assured  its  spread  in  the  surrounding  lands.  Dante's 
master,  it  will  be  remembered,  spoke  French  because,  as 
he  said,  "  French  speech  is  the  most  current  among  all 
sorts  of  people."  French  epic  poetry,  with  the  Chanson  de 
Roland,  French  allegorical  and  satiric  poetry,  with  the 
Roman  de  la  Rose,  were  already  becoming  known  well 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  langue  d'oil,  and  the  ideas  of  which 
they  were  the  vehicle  were  characteristically  French.  Jean 
de  Meung,  in  the  Roman  de  la  Rose,  exhibits  a  view  of  life 
which,  if  not  correctly  described  as  pagan,  is  at  any  rate 
singularly  modern  and  free  in  its  outlook.  The  prose 
romances  which  date  from  the  same  period  reveal  their 
French  origin  in  qualities  of  another  kind,  in  a  new  con- 
ception of  love.  Love  appears  there  for  the  first  time  not 
as  a  passion  and  a  torment,  a  brutal  stroke  of  fate,  but  as  a 
gentle  and  disinterested — in  a  word,  a  chivalrous  emotion, 
the  joyful  surrender  of  a  free  heart  and  spirit,  "  a  strange 
idolatry,  a  strange  rival  religion." 

But  perhaps  the  best  testimony  of  all  to  the  great  force 
of  expansion  in  the  French  people  at  this  time  is  the 
wonderful  effloresence  of  Gothic  architecture.  The  new 

*kWalter  Pater. 
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style  of  church-building,  which  originated  north  of  the 
Loire,  soon  spread  over  the  whole  of  southern  France, 
crossed  the  Channel,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Alps,  and  was 
carried  by  colonies  of  artists  as  far  as  Sweden.  Wherever 
it  went  it  brought  with  it  an  originality  which  was  skilful 
enough  to  combine  boldness  of  design  and  vigour  of  con- 
ception with  elegance  of  execution.  Moreover,  it  com- 
municated to  the  workmen  of  other  countries  the  charac- 
teristic "  joyance  "  of  the  French  artisan,  who  on  a  stained 
glass  window  expresses  his  love  of  light  and  of  harmonious 
composition,  and  who  in  wood  and  stone  alternately  dis- 
plays or  conceals  his  simple  faith  and  his  satirical  or  seditious 
wit.  Thus  in  a  variety  of  directions,  by  force  of  arms, 
through  literature  and  the  arts,  as  well  as  through  the 
political  influence  exercised  by  the  noble  and  exalted 
figure  of  St.  Louis,  recognised  in  his  time  as  the  arbiter 
of  public  right,  the  influence  of  the  French  spirit  permeated 
Europe  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

But  this  great  effort  of  expansion  was  destined  to  be 
abruptly  arrested.  War  with  England  broke  out,  and  for 
a  century  and  more  the  fields  of  France  were  a  battleground. 
Once  more  the  resisting  powers  of  the  nation  were  called 
into  play.  Yet  even  this  proved  a  landmark  in  national 
progress.  As  a  strong  constitution  may  find  in  a  long 
sickness  a  remedy  for  many  obscure  disorders,  and  even 
sources  of  fresh  strength,  so  France  derived  some  benefit 
from  this  century  of  distress.  What  the  French  kingdom 
chiefly  lacked  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War 
was  not  this  or  that  province  in  the  south  and  east,  but  a 
genuine  national  sentiment.  It  is  true  that  from  the 
eleventh  century  onwards  the  nobility  had  manifested  a 
feeling  of  devotion  towards  the  King  and  of  affection  for 
their  native  land  in  all  its  length  and  breadth  :  "  Douce 
France  "  is  the  appellation  which  the  poets  are  fond  of 
putting  in  their  mouths.  But  the  patriotism  of  the  common 
citizen  had  not  yet  risen  above  the  level  of  municipal 
spirit.  Some  of  the  French  towns  were  free  ;  others,  the 
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majority,  were  engaged  in  a  continuous  struggle  with  the 
neighbouring  feudal  lord  or  bishop  to  maintain  a  pre- 
carious independence.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the 
King  realised  his  opportunity.  He  saw  that  in  helping 
the  towns  to  secure  their  liberty,  in  assuring  himself 
thereby  of  the  goodwill  of  the  wealthy  merchants  and  small 
proprietors  alike,  and  in  sustaining  them  at  need  against 
the  inroads  of  turbulent  feudal  chiefs,  he  would  be  building  a 
firm  and  lasting  rampart  for  his  own  power.  The  achievement 
of  this  end  proved  to  the  King's  profit.  One  by  one  the 
towns  surrendered  their  charters  to  the  royal  power, 
receiving  in  return  the  right  of  voting  their  contributions, 
and,  soon  afterwards,  under  Philip  the  Fair,  that  of  being 
represented  in  the  States-General. 

These  various  and  frequent  negotiations  led  naturally 
to  an  increase  in  public  spirit ;  but  the  anxiety  of  the 
towns  to  escape  from  feudal  domination  had  an  even  more 
precious  gift  to  bestow  upon  the  monarchy  in  the  theories 
of  the  French  lawyers.  From  the  twelfth  century  onwards 
a  new  civil  law  made  its  appearance  in  France.  Originating 
in  the  charters  of  the  communes,  it  was  inspired  by  the 
same  principles  of  reason  and  justice  which  had  traced  the 
great  outlines  of  Roman  Law.  The  predominant  conviction 
of  the  old  French  lawyers  was  that  "  in  the  society  of  that 
day  nothing  was  legitimate  but  two  things,  the  Kingship 
and  the  Estate  of  the  Bourgeoisie."  In  the  face  of  a 
feudalism  still  maintaining  its  ascendancy  they  proclaimed 
the  theory  of  one  absolute  public  authority  equal  for  all 
men,  the  sole  source  of  justice  and  law.  Thus  opened 
what  Thierry  called  the  great  conflict  "  of  ideas  against 
facts,"  which  gave  the  towns  an  invaluable  experience  of 
political  life  and  paved  the  way  for  the  reforms  and 
revolutions  of  the  future.  One  memorable,  if  prema- 
ture, experiment  we  owe  to  the  working  of  these 
new  ideas.  The  Commune  of  Paris,  led  by  Etienne 
Marcel,  attempted  in  the  course  of  the  great  war  to 
establish  a  new  monarchy  on  a  basis  which  would  have 
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made  it  no  more  than  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
bourgeoisie. 

But  the  real  strength  of  France,  the  element  which  was 
to  feed  the  life  of  a  country  that  was  before  all  things 
agricultural,  must  be  looked  for  lower  down  in  the  social 
scale.  The  French  peasant  of  that  day  was  still  known  by 
the  name  of  "  manant,"  the  man  that  "  dwells  "  or  "  in- 
habits." The  "  manant,"  firmly  fixed  on  the  soil,  seemed 
outside  the  range  of  civilisation  and  progress  ;  yet  it  was 
he  that  sustained  its  weight,  and  then,  as  always,  had  to 
pay  its  costs.  His  superiors  took  from  him  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  :  nay  more,  they  despoiled  and  maltreated  him, 
and  if  he  blazed  up  for  a  moment  in  anger  they  laughed  at 
the  weakling's  temper.  "  'Jacques  Bonbomme  crie,  mais 
Jacques  Bonhomme  patera,"  was  a  refrain  they  sang  in 
his  ear. 

Jacques  Bonhomme,  the  typical  peasant,  is  indeed  an 
obscure  yet  an  all-important  figure  in  the  development  of 
French  history.  From  the  day  when  the  Roman  legionary 
first  set  foot  on  Gallic  soil  the  long  chaos  of  alternating 
conquests  and  incursions,  victories  and  defeats  passed 
over  his  head,  bringing  him  no  relief,  but  a  change  of 
masters.  Patiently  he  continued  his  traditional  servile 
working  life.  Hardly  ever  is  the  historian  conscious  of  his 
voice  being  raised  in  complaint.  Who  was  there  to  listen 
to  his  grievances  ?  For  centuries  he  remained  the  "  paga- 
nus,"  the  man  of  the  country,  still  clinging  to  the  old  gods 
of  the  countryside.  Then,  by  the  force  of  events  and  in 
obedience  to  his  masters,  he  embraced  the  new  religion. 
But  he  wove  into  his  Christianity  as  many  survivals  of  the 
old  faith  as  he  dared  :  for  he  was  already  somewhat  con- 
servative, and,  since  mysticism  made  little  appeal  to  him, 
the  strange  ideals  of  this  new  Eastern  faith  often  discon- 
certed his  simple  mind.  Nevertheless  he  found  much 
comfort  in  Christianity,  and  in  this  new  faith  he  continued 
to  live — to  work  and  to  suffer.  And  since,  in  spite  of  all, 
his  cheerfulness  and  raillery  never  deserted  him,  he  laughed 
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at  his  distresses  and  at  those  who  caused  them,  the  priest 
and  the  baron,  and,  on  occasion,  even  at  himself.  But  a 
time  came  when  he  awoke  to  a  new  fact.  He  realised  that 
above  his  immediate  lord  there  was  another  more  powerful 
lord — the  King,  and  that  between  the  King  and  the 
peasant  there  was  a  direct  relationship.  Generally,  no 
doubt,  when  the  King  stretched  out  his  hand  to  the 
peasant  it  was  to  take  something  from  him.  The  peasant 
was  known  to  be  thrifty  and  a  good  worker,  and  it  was  his 
wealth  the  King  needed.  But  at  least  the  King  accounted 
him  a  human  creature,  a  Frank  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 
So  the  peasant  went  on  working  as  before,  for  wealth  was 
more  needed  than  ever,  and  purchased  from  his  immediate 
lord  the  right  to  give  his  service  to  a  more  exalted  and 
distant  master.  Thus  it  was  that  by  the  fourteenth 
century  Jacques  Bonhomme  had  become  the  subject  of 
the  King  of  France.  It  was  at  this  point  that  the  Hundred 
Years'  War  broke  out.  To  the  peasant  it  brought  more 
suffering  than  he  had  ever  yet  endured.  But  he  recked 
little  of  it.  He  had  a  new  motive — his  allegiance  to  the 
King.  For  the  first  time  in  French  history  the  peasant 
disdained  to  stay  passive  and  silent,  but  rose  to  defy  the 
invader.  While  the  noble  turned  traitor  or  weakling  and 
the  bourgeois  yielded  or  fled,  the  peasant  flew  spontaneously 
to  arms  to  uphold  the  standard  of  the  King.  Jacques 
Bonhomme  had  become  a  French  citizen. 

This  new  and  unlooked-for  unity  of  the  French  people 
is  symbolised  in  history  by  the  immortal  name  of  Joan 
of  Arc.  Through  her,  the  peasant's  daughter,  the  sense 
of  the  dedication  of  the  citizen  to  his  State,  his  willingness 
to  do  all,  to  suffer  all,  and  to  surrender  all  for  the  love  of 
his  country  passed  up  the  social  ladder,  from  the  humblest 
to  the  highest,  even  to  the  King  himself.  The  pyre  that 
consumed  the  body  of  this  daughter  of  Lorraine  lit  an 
undying  flame  in  the  heart  of  a  new  France. 
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THE  close  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War  synchronises 
with  the  fall  of  Constantinople  and  the  beginning  of 
modern  history.  France  had  become  politically  a  new 
country.  She  saw  around  her  a  new  world — a  world 
physically  greater,  thanks  to  the  explorations  of  the  Navi- 
gators, and  spiritually  larger,  thanks  to  the  rediscovery  of 
classical  antiquity  and  the  invention  of  printing.  The 
great  Renaissance  found  its  way  across  the  Alps,  from 
Italy  into  France.  But  even  in  France  it  remained  Italian  : 
it  never  lost  the  peculiar  imprint  of  Italian  humanism. 
French  scholars  wrote  imitations  of  Petrarch,  of  Virgil  and 
Horace,  Pindar  and  Homer ;  but  their  compositions 
smacked  of  the  lamp.  The  most  notable  representatives 
of  the  movement  in  France  were  the  group  of  writers  known 
as  the  Pleiad.  Their  work  testifies  to  the  debt  France 
owed  to  Italy  in  the  domain  of  literary  form.  But  in  their 
study  of  formal  perfection  they  allowed  the  essence  to 
escape  them  :  only  occasionally  did  they  seek  inspiration 
in  the  currents  of  personal  emotion  and  national  thought 
or  feeling.  The  love  of  the  fatherland  was  sung,  it  is 
true,  by  Du  Bellay,  the  exile,  in  Les  Regrets,  and  by  Ronsard, 
the  patriot  mourning  over  his  country  torn  by  civil  wars,  in 
Les  Discours,  and  by  d'Aubigne  in  some  fine  passionate 
verse  ;  but  in  all  of  them  the  art  of  poetry  had  ceased  to 
be  popular,  as  it  had  been  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
was  still  with  Villon  and  even  Ronsard's  immediate  pre- 
decessor, Marot. 

But  it  would  be  unfair  to  reproach  the  poets  of  the  Pleiad 
purely  on  the  ground  that  they  broke  away  from  the  old 
mediaeval  poetry.  A  poet  may  well  forget  the  literary 
tradition  of  his  country.  Yet  if  he  has  the  soul  to  feel,  to 
love,  and  to  assimilate  the  full  and  abundant  vitality  of 
the  people  itself  he  will  rediscover  the  poetic  tradition  in 
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his  fellow-countrymen  in  a  more  powerful  and  vivifying 
form  than  in  mere  books*  Shakespeare  was  a  national  poet, 
small  as  was,  no  doubt,  his  acquaintance  with  Beowulf. 
So  was  Moliere,  although,  so  far  as  is  known,  he  had  read 
neither  the  Chanson  de  Roland  nor  the  works  of  Rutebceuf. 
The  true  criticism  of  the  poets  of  the  French  Renaissance 
is  that,  with  their  gaze  fixed  obstinately  on  Italy,  they  had 
neither  eyes  nor  ears  for  the  world  around  them,  and  were 
led  astray  by  a  too  literal  interpretation  of  Horace's  "  odi 
profanum  vulgus,  et  arceo." 

Happily,  the  rupture  between  literature  and  the  deeper 
thought  of  the  time  was  not  complete.  Two  names  are 
sufficient  to  prove  that  the  French  genius  was  not  incapable 
of  adapting  itself  to  the  new  knowledge.  Rabelais  and 
Montaigne  seal  the  alliance  between  Humanism  and  the 
French  spirit.  To  sound  the  praises  of  common  sense,  to 
cast  off  the  fetters  of  the  Middle  Ages,  to  prick  the  bubble 
of  megalomania,  to  shower  criticism  on  the  growing  super- 
stition for  the  classics,  to  search,  with  or  without  their 
help,  for  the  secrets  of  Nature  in  all  their  extension,  and 
to  accept  them  without  reserve  when  once  they  have  been 
fully  understood — all  this  is  a  part  of  the  vast  programme 
of  wisdom  offered  us  by  Rabelais.  Acute  psychological 
observation,  study  of  that  "  specimen  of  humanity  which 
every  man  bears  within  him,"  the  unwearied  and  sym- 
pathetic curiosity  of  the  moralist  who  fastens  on  to  the 
customs  of  countries  distant  both  in  time  and  space,  and 
goes  so  far  as  to  "  willingly  give  and  accost  of  himself  unto 
the  meaner  sort,"  the  eagerness  to  use  only  words  that 
are  current  coin  in  the  markets  of  Paris,  a  distrust  of  every 
novelty  in  religion,  and  of  "  this  coile  and  hurly-burly  of 
philosophical  wits  " — in  other  words,  of  metaphysics — 
such  are  the  qualities  and  preferences  which  Montaigne 
set  forth  for  his  readers  in  his  own  inimitable  manner  in 
the  successive  editions  of  his  Essays,  at  once  one  of  the  most 
thoroughly  French  books  ever  written  and  one  which  has  had 
the  most  fortunate  career  among  readers  of  other  countries. 
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To  read  and  reread  Montaigne  is  to  understand,  better 
than  through  any  study  of  the  politics  of  the  time,  why 
the  Reformation  failed  to  win  a  secure  footing  in  France. 
The  wars  of  Religion  which  convulsed  France  at  the  time 
of  the  great  Reformation  struggle  in  Europe  were  due  in 
large  part  to  the  jealousies  of  the  last  great  feudal  barons 
under   the   reign   of  incapable   kings.     To   the   ordinary 
thinking  Frenchman,  who  read  Montaigne  and  Rabelais, 
neither  Luther  nor  Calvin  appealed  as  a  gospel.     They 
seemed  to  deliver  the  soul  from  the  yoke  of  a  traditional 
authority  only  to  plunge  it  into  a  new  slavery  still  more 
narrow  and  repugnant — grace,  justification  by  faith,  pre- 
destination.    They  left  the  body  more  fettered  than  ever. 
Luther    applauded    the    extermination    of   the    German 
peasants.     Calvin  proclaimed  the  benefits  of  the  strictest 
system  of  authority,  and  was  even  ready  to  welcome  pure 
theocratic  rule.     The  French  Protestant  publicists  (such 
as  Hotman  and  Hubert  Languet)  spoke  of  the  people  with 
contempt  and  distrust.     Calvinism  was,  in  fact,  in  the 
words  of  the  historian  Louis  Blanc,  "  a  new  kind  of  oppres- 
sion, suitable  only  for  a  feudal  military  State."     Its  failure 
to   convert    France   meant   the   triumph   of  Montaigne's 
ideas.     It  was  "  les  politiques "  who    restored    peace    to 
the  kingdom,  and  leadership  passed  with  them  into  the 
hands  of  men  who  were  both  humane  and  tolerant — a 
tolerance   due   partly    to   selfishness,    but    more   still   to 
scepticism,  to  an  indifference  to  religion  and  a  fear  of 
over-confident  convictions. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this  failure,  French  Protestantism  has 
won  a  definite  and  honourable  place  in  the  history  of 
French  thought :  though  it  only  achieved  it  by  departing 
from  its  early  Calvinistic  teaching.  Calvin  regarded  liberty 
as  a  weapon  only  to  be  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  chosen 
few.  His  later  disciples  transformed  it  into  a  powerful 
instrument  which  even  their  religious  opponents  were  not 
ashamed  to  use  in  attacking  tyrannies  of  every  kind. 
Moreover,  France  owes  another  debt  to  her  Protestants. 
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Their  moral  life  has  always  been  true  to  the  austere  com- 
mands of  their  master,  thus  supplying  a  precious  and 
powerful  counterpoise  to  the  Frenchman's  natural  apathy 
in  such  matters  amounting  almost  to  repugnance  to  any- 
thing that  limits  or  hampers  his  freedom  of  conduct. 

In  the  domain  of  thought  and  of  art  sixteenth-century 
France  might  seem  to  be  receiving  more  than  she  gave. 
The  same  could  not  be  said  of  the  field  of  politics.  In 
the  reign  of  Francis  I  France  became  involved  in  a  great 
struggle  which  concerned  the  interests  of  Europe  as  a  whole. 
"  Is  it  the  fault  of  France  or  her  inherent  genius  which 
has  set  her  at  the  prow  of  Europe  ?  " — such  is  the  question 
broached  by  a  recent  writer,  M.  Suares.  However  this 
may  be,  France  has  never  shrunk  from  accepting  the 
responsibilities  of  her  position.  It  is  to  the  honour  of 
the  French  monarchy  that  from  the  first  moment  it  never 
bowed  before  the  formidable  danger  to  Europe  involved 
in  the  Austrian  hegemony.  It  was  from  Charles  of  Austria, 
already  King  of  Spain  and  elected  Emperor  of  Germany  in 
1519,  that  the  menace  came.  The  French  monarchy  had 
faced  a  similar  danger  forty  years  before.  Charles  the 
Bold  of  Burgundy,  with  his  ambition  of  reviving  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Lorraine,  had  been  the  bugbear  of 
Louis  XL  But  the  dream  had  been  dissipated  by  the 
heroic  resistance  of  the  Swiss  and  the  skilful  policy  of  the 
French  King.  It  was  now  to  be  revived  in  a  new  and  far 
more  dangerous  form.  It  will  soon  be  four  hundred  years 
since  the  first  clash  of  arms  between  France  and  the  House 
of  Austria  :  and  although,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  the 
centre  of  the  Eastern  Power  has  shifted  to  Berlin,  it  is  the 
same  contest  that  is  still  being  fought  out  to-day. 

The  French  King's  course  was  clear.  He  saw  at  once 
that  his  safety  consisted  in  a  combination  of  alliances 
sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  power  of  Charles  V.  In 
order  to  establish  what  has  since  been  called  the  European 
Balance  of  Power  he  sought  the  help  of  the  two  most 
powerful  States  which  were  then  sufficiently  independent 
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of  Austria — England  and  Turkey.  England,  he  calculated, 
would  always  be  willing  to  attack  the  Empire  through  the 
Low  Countries  ;  while  Turkey  would  menace  it  in  Hungary, 
where  Ferdinand,  the  brother  of  Charles  V,  was  King. 
Henry  VIII  hesitated  for  a  moment ;  but  after  Francis 
had  been  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at  Pavia  he  took 
alarm  at  the  growing  power  of  Austria,  and  took  up  the 
cause  of  France.  While  Francis  was  in  captivity  at  Madrid, 
Henry  made  the  Regent  promise  to  refuse  any  cession  of 
territory.  It  was  the  first  time  that  a  King  of  England 
had  recognised  that  the  integrity  of  France  was  a  safeguard 
for  English  security.  But  the  new  relationship  between 
the  two  Powers  was  of  short  duration.  Henry  VIII  had 
other  preoccupations  which  diverted  him  from  Continental 
affairs.  Francis,  having  regained  his  liberty,  concluded 
other  alliances  which  were  momentarily  more  effective. 
He  urged  on  the  Turks,  who  had  reached  the  walls  of 
Vienna,  took  up  the  cause  of  the  Protestant  princes  of 
Germany,  and,  later,  made  further  treaties  with  Denmark 
and  Sweden. 

The  great  lines  of  French  foreign  policy  were  thus  laid 
down.  In  the  century  that  followed,  Henry  IV  and 
Richelieu  did  no  more  than  adhere  to  them.  The  general 
aims  of  the  policy  remained  unchanged  :  in  the  south-west, 
to  detach  Spain  from  the  Empire ;  in  the  south-east,  to 
free  Italy  from  the  influence  of  Austria  ;  in  the  north  and 
east,  to  push  back  as  far  as  possible  from  Paris  the  ever- 
vulnerable  line  of  the  frontier. 

From  1520  onwards  it  was  Austria  that  France  en- 
countered on  every  side.  The  wars  undertaken  by 
Francis  I  and  Henry  II,  whilst  warding  off  the  immediate 
peril,  had  not  solved  the  problem.  At  the  close  of  the  reli- 
gious wars  Henry  IV  dreamed  of  a  more  durable  settlement. 
His  design  was  to  consolidate  the  defence  of  France  against 
Austria  by  the  establishment  of  a  new  European  organisa- 
tion, a  sort  of  Court  of  Arbitration,  which  would  have 
placed  the  political  and  religious  independence  of  the 
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peoples  under  the  guaranteed  protection  of  the  great 
States.  In  other  words,  it  would  have  been  a  bold  recon- 
struction of  the  map  of  Europe  in  which  account  would 
have  been  taken  of  the  desires  of  the  peoples.  "  The  reign 
of  law  would  have  replaced  the  reign  of  force,"  writes 
Duruy.  "  The  project  was  the  application  of  a  great 
principle  hardly  yet  dreamed  of  at  that  time,  the  respect 
for  Nationality."  Henry  relied  for  success  in  this  task 
on  the  goodwill  of  England  and  on  his  own  large  material 
resources.  Unhappily  his  premature  death  put  an  end  to 
the  project. 

Doubtless  the  dream  was  on  too  vast  a  scale  to  have 
become  a  reality  at  that  stage ;  but  Henry's  successors, 
first  Richelieu  and  later  Mazarin,  at  least  followed  its  main 
outlines  and  succeeded  in  giving  France  the  security  which 
she  had  been  seeking  for  over  a  century.  The  Treaty  of 
Westphalia  in  1648,  followed  by  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees, 
put  an  end  to  the  power  of  Austria  in  Germany  and  caused 
Spain  to  pass  within  the  orbit  of  French  influence. 

But  an  epoch  of  history  cannot  be  closed  like  the  chapter 
of  a  novel.  Louis  XIV,  finding  the  path  level  before  him, 
became  in  his  turn  a  danger  to  the  liberty  of  Europe.  In 
the  pride  of  power  he  abandoned  all  the  political  traditions 
of  his  house.  Turning  against  the  Turks,  he  helped  the 
Emperor  to  win  the  battle  of  St.  Gotthard  and  thereby 
relieve  Austria,  and  then  helped  the  Venetians  to  retake 
Crete.  He  abandoned  the  alliance  with  the  German 
Protestants,  and  even  expelled  the  Protestants  from  France. 
Finally  he  adopted  the  policy  which  drove  England  for 
generations  into  an  attitude  of  frank  hostility.  Lord 
Stanhope  remarked  to  Dubois  in  1717,  when  the  relations 
between  the  two  Powers  had  for  a  moment  become  friendly : 
"  France  and  England  acting  in  unison  would  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  all  the  other  Powers.  They  could  maintain 
the  peace  of  Europe  and  even  govern  the  Continent." 
Such  an  alliance,  had  it  lasted,  would  certainly  have  been 
profitable  to  France.  It  would  have  preserved  her  colonial 
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Empire  ;  and,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  it  would  have 
enabled  a  skilful  diplomatist,  had  there  been  one  available, 
to  prevent  the  successive  losses  of  Austria  in  her  struggle 
against  Turkey,  in  Italy,  and  in  Silesia  from  turning  so 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  her  Prussian  neighbour.  When 
Choiseul  arrived  on  the  scene  it  was  too  late. 

It  is  true  that  the  marriage  of  the  Dauphin  with  the 
daughter  of  Maria  Theresa  was  calculated  to  draw  together 
the  two  great  rival  Powers,  France  and  Austria.  Marie 
Antoinette  became  Queen  of  France.  But  the  alliance  was 
not  to  last.  The  Revolution  broke  out,  and  the  chief 
political  effect  of  the  ill-fated  marriage  was  to  precipitate 
the  fall  of  the  French  royal  house  by  driving  the  weak  King 
into  anti-national  courses  and  furnishing  the  people  with 
one  reason  the  more  for  detesting  the  Queen,  whose  nick- 
name "  1'Autrichienne  "  sounded  in  French  ears  as  a  term 
of  gross  opprobrium. 

The  French  Revolution  proved  so  terrible  a  shock  to 
the  world  that  all  ancient  landmarks  of  policy  seemed  to 
be  effaced.  Yet  when  monarchical  Europe  issued  threats 
to  the  French  people  from  Pillnitz,  when  Austria  and 
Prussia  forced  the  Legislative  Assembly  into  war,  their  aim 
was  surely  not  simply  the  salvation  of  the  French  monarchy. 
France  herself  at  least  refused  to  believe  so.  She  recog- 
nised in  the  invaders  pouring  through  her  eastern  frontier 
the  successors  of  the  hosts  of  Attila,  long  since  sent  flying 
from  Chalons  ;  of  the  armies  of  Otto,  defeated  at  Bouvines  ; 
of  Charles  V,  of  Piccolomini,  and  of  Prince  Eugene.  She 
saw  them  besiege  Lille  with  futile  displays  of  barbarism, 
with  their  bombs  and  their  red-hot  cannon  balls.  She  saw 
them  checked  at  Valmy  and  sent  flying  from  Jemmapes. 
Where  had  this  improvised  army  of  townsmen  and  peasants 
found  the  strength  to  rout  the  trained  troops  of  Prussia 
and  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  ?  What  spring  of  enthusiasm 
sustained  them  ?  It  was  nothing  but  the  will  of  a  people 
that  had  resolved  not  to  perish. 

All  the  world  knows  to  what  lengths  that  will  proceeded 
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when,  freed  from  all  restraining  influences  at  home,  it  found 
itself  face  to  face  with  a  coalition  of  all  reactionary  Europe. 
The  Napoleonic  adventure  that  ensued — what  was  it 
but  the  outcome  of  the  powerful  impulse  which  follows 
the  intoxication  of  a  new  idea  ?  A  united  nation  sur- 
rendered itself  to  the  man  who  seemed  able  to  provide  it 
with  an  unending  harvest  of  triumph  and  glory.  But 
Napoleon  fell :  and  his  fall  revealed  the  jealousy  and  the 
hatred  of  the  old  enemies  of  France  so  clearly  as  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  other  allies.  The  Germans,  especially  the 
Prussians,  desired  the  dismemberment  of  France,  and 
already  the  more  extreme  among  them  were  stretching  out 
their  hands  for  Lorraine,  Alsace,  Burgundy  and  the  Franche- 
Comte.  Wellington  and  the  Tsar  intervened  to  nip  these 
projects  in  the  bud,  rightly  judging  that  France  must 
remain  strong  enough  to  be  a  counterpoise  to  the  power 
of  Germany.  Sixty  years  later,  in  1875,  when  France  had 
once  more  been  crushed,  the  same  warning,  from  the  same 
two  Powers,  again  arrested  Germany  in  her  ambitions. 
So  that,  centuries  hence,  the  philosophic  historian,  dis- 
missing other  complications,  may  regard  the  nineteenth 
century  as  a  kind  of  lull,  by  no  means  unbroken,  it  is  true, 
during  which  Germany  became  a  steadily  increasing  menace 
to  her  neighbours. 


Ill 

LET  us  now  turn  to  observe  the  development  of  the 
French  genius  in  the  centuries  preceding  and  following 
the  Revolution. 

We  left  French  thought  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century  with  Montaigne,  at  a  moment  when,  after  a  period 
of  upheaval  and  controversy  and  new  ideas,  it  was  inclined 
for  philosophic  repose.  But  the  ensuing  generations  soon 
awoke  anew  the  desire  for  a  firmer  basis  of  thought. 
Enthusiasm  for  a  deeper  and  more  austere  religion,  on  the 
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e  hand,  or,  on  the  other,  a  marked  inclination  towards 
a  heroic  stoicism,  characterised  the  French  spirit  until 
Descartes  revealed  to  it  the  single  solid  foundation  for 
which  it  was  searching. 

If  the  story  of  the  developing  thought  of  a  people  could 
be  told  in  the  form  of  a  romance  we  should  picture  French 
thought  as  an  ever-youthful  princess  who  desired  to  free 
herself  from  the  detested  authority  of  her  old  tutor 
Scholasticus  ;  the  good  giant  Rabelais  threw  open  for  her 
the  door  of  her  prison  house  :  but  she  needed  a  less 
uncouth  protector  to  take  her  out  into  the  world.  Reject- 
ing the  support  held  out  to  her  by  the  imperious  Calvin, 
she  dallied  for  a  little  while  with  Montaigne.  But  Mon- 
taigne was  too  volatile,  too  uncertain,  to  win  her  for  good- 
She  sets  out  escorted  by  them  all  and  ends  by  meeting  the 
knight,  Rene  Descartes.  The  new  champion  frees  her  for 
ever  from  old  Scholasticus.  If  she  does  not  definitely 
espouse  all  his  opinions,  she  is  nevertheless  free  for  good 
and  reasonably  "  happy  ever  afterwards." 

Descartes  proclaimed  the  intimate  union  of  the  will  and 
the  intellect.  He  set  forth  new  and  powerful  reasons  for 
the  existence  of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
But  his  greatest  achievement  was  in  resting  all  certainty 
upon  the  knowledge  that  the  mind  has  of  itself.  Setting 
out  from  this  point  to  reach  up  to  God  and  to  discover 
other  truths,  he  formed  those  habits  of  exactitude  and  of 
certainty  whence  all  modern  philosophy  is  derived.  The 
Cartesian  philosophy,  revised  and  augmented  by  Male- 
branche,  crossed  the  frontiers  of  France.  Spinoza  expanded 
and  developed  it ;  Leibnitz  built  up  his  theodicy  on  its 
basis.  In  France  itself,  after  the  obscure  controversy 
between  Malebranche  and  Arnauld,  the  eighteenth  century, 
which  professed  to  be  philosophical,  declared  itself  anti- 
Cartesian.  In  reality  it  was  anti-metaphysical.  Men 
refused  to  inquire  into  "  the  invisible  and  useless  truth," 
as  Fontenelle  amiably  called  it.  The  French  writers  of 
the  classical  period  which  opens  in  1660  are  Cartesians  in 
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so  far  as  they  accept  the  methods  and  intellectual  discipline 
of  Descartes.  Fontenelle  himself,  some  five  and  twenty 
years  later,  sees  it  clearly  enough  :  "  The  chief  charac- 
teristic of  philosophy,  that  by  which  its  influence  extends 
to  other  departments  of  thought — I  mean  its  method  of 
reasoning — has  been  greatly  perfected  in  this  century." 
And  he  adds  with  a  fine  touch  :  "  Before  M.  Descartes 
men  reasoned  in  greater  comfort :  past  ages  are  lucky 
indeed  not  to  have  had  that  man  amongst  them." 

The  supremacy  of  reason,  it  is  to  that,  or  almost  to  that, 
that  France  reduced  the  doctrine  of  Descartes.  There 
befell  Descartes  what  not  infrequently  happens  to  thinkers 
who  become  fashionable.  They  seek  to  include  all  in  their 
purview  :  their  general  outlook  is  spacious  ;  they  produce 
a  great  work  which  has  demanded  of  them  a  whole  life  of 
meditation  and  composition.  They  leap  into  fame.  Men 
turn  the  pages  of  the  book,  light  upon  one  or  two  pages 
which  they  find  brilliant,  tear  them  from  their  context 
and  regard  them  once  and  for  all  as  the  complete  doctrine. 
In  the  case  of  Descartes  the  passages  are  the  opening  page 
of  his  Discours  de  la  Mtthode,  where  he  says  that  reason 
being  equal  in  all  men  it  is  not  likely  that  it  deceives  them, 
and  the  other  passage  where  he  declares  that  the  "  Ego— 
that  is  to  say,  the  Soul — by  which  I  am  what  I  am,  is  entirely 
distinct  from  the  body,"  and  even  "  that  it  is  more,  easily 
known  than  the  body." 

It  is  rather  piquant  to  observe  that  these  passages  in  no 
way  constitute  the  real  originality  of  Descartes's  philosophy. 
What  they  contained,  however,  was  all  that  the  French 
classical  writers  asked  for.  Reason,  they  proclaimed,  the 
universal  basis  of  all  truth,  will  guide  us  to  beauty,  which 
is  the  form  that  truth  takes  when  applied  to  sensible 
objects.  This  aesthetic  philosophy,  first  set  forth  by 
Boileau,  found  general  acceptance.  The  soul,  that  human 
soul  "  more  easy  to  know  than  the  body,"  became  the  one 
subject  of  study,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  body  and  of  all 
external  nature.  The  result  was  the  contempt  or  dis- 
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regard  of  the  human  body  and  of  nature  which  was  the 
dominant  note  of  the  great  writers  of  the  time,  of  Pascal, 
La  Rochefoucauld,  Racine  and  Bossuet.  Moliere  and  La 
Fontaine,  however,  in  whom  survive  unimpaired  the 
characteristics  of  Jacques  Bonhomme,  moderation  and 
practical  sense,  do  what  they  can  to  uphold  the  body  and 
nature,  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  these  two  have  remained 
the  most  popular  writers  of  the  period.  "  Yes,  my  body 
is  myself,  and  I  mean  to  take  care  of  it,"  says  Chrysale  in 
Les  Femmes  Savantes,  in  natural  reaction  against  a 
spiritualism  which  would  mutilate  us  if  carried  to  excess. 
"  They  would  make  us  cease  to  live  before  we  are  dead," 
says  La  Fontaine,  referring  to  the  indiscreet  Cartesians, 
to  the  spiritualists  and  Jansenists  who  found  in  Descartes 
a  new  force.  The  ordinary  Frenchman  sees  nothing  but 
food  for  laughter  in  the  pedant  who  dreams  of  a  union 
of  hearts  in  which  the  body  has  no  part,  and  agrees 
whole-heartedly  with  Moliere's  Clitandre,  whose  love 
extends  to  the  whole  person.  Thus  we  find  ourselves 
back  in  the  old  track  of  "  common  sense."  If  this  means 
parting  company  with  Descartes,  so  much  the  worse  for 
Descartes. 

French  literature  of  the  classical  age  exercised  a  con- 
siderable influence  in  Europe — an  influence  all  the  more 
remarkable  because  it  came  at  a  time  when  national  litera- 
tures were  already  thoroughly  formed  in  the  neighbouring 
countries,  England,  Spain  and  Italy,  whither  its  vogue 
extended.  If  Cartesianism  reinforced  those  characteristics 
of  reasonableness  and  universality  which  attracted  foreigners 
in  French  writing,  there  was  another  and  more  novel 
element  which  contributed  greatly  to  their  success — the 
importance  which  social  life  had  assumed  for  French 
writers  subsequent  to  1660.  Men  began  to  look  to  France 
for  that  engaging  "  civilite  "  which  was  a  feature  common 
to  all  the  works  of  the  age,  and  is  still  to-day  often 
particularly  associated  with  French  letters.  This  charac- 
teristic is  often  explained  as  being  due  to  lucidity  of 
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language ;  but,  as  Brunetiere*  has  admirably  pointed  out, 
it  is  out  of  "  civilite  "  and  in  order  to  make  themselves 
accessible  to  all,  not  simply  to  their  compatriots,  but  to 
foreigners  also,  that  the  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century 
rid  French  speech  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  pedantry  which 
still  impeded  it  at  that  time.  And  he  adds  that,  if  in  the 
following  century  the  language  of  Voltaire  becomes  more 
rapid  and  more  alert,  less  grand  and  imposing  in  structure, 
"  la  civilite  "  is  still  the  object  aimed  at,  for  it  is  in  order 
to  reach  and  to  instruct  a  new  and  less  enlightened  circle 
of  readers.  If  finally  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  vocabu- 
lary is  less  dignified  and  choice  and  more  popular  than  in 
the  classical  writers,  it  is  always  with  the  same  motive  of 
securing  the  ear  of  a  public  less  aristocratic  and  refined 
than  that  of  Voltaire  and  Pascal. 

But,  to  return  for  a  moment  to  the  classical  period,  the 
critic  who  expresses  astonishment  at  the  lack  of  depth  and 
true  feeling  in  the  literature  of  the  time  is  simply  ignoring 
the  conditions  under  which  it  was  composed.  It  is  the 
literature  of  a  court — that  is  to  say,  of  a  salon — and  of  the 
most  refined  and  distinguished  salon  that  the  world  had 
ever  seen.  It  is  a  place  for  conversation,  but  that  conversa- 
tion will  not  trespass  on  those  high  regions  where  the 
clearest  minds  lose  their  bearings  and  go  astray ;  nor  will 
it  allow  men  to  discourse  of  themselves,  of  their  joys,  their 
passions  and  their  woes.  That  may  be  allowable  later  on 
for  a  plebeian  like  Rousseau,  whom  men  will  excuse  for  his 
bad  manners  in  consideration  of  his  genius.  But  genius 
and  good  manners  can,  after  all,  get  on  together,  and  it  is 
the  great  writers  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV  who  taught 
Europe  to  appreciate  this  fact.  And  it  taught  Europe 
further,  that,  without  surrendering  a  high  ideal  of  art  or 
the  inspiration  of  classical  models,  genius  could  submit 
itself,  without  any  loss  of  essential  qualities,  to  the  discipline 
imposed  by  its  contemporaries  in  a  highly  refined  society, 
in  short,  to  the  discipline  of  taste.  It  is  this  which  Europe 

*  Etudes  critiques,  fifth  series. 
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chiefly  admired,  and  strove  to  imitate,  in  the  French 
classical  writers. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  this  world-wide  distribution 
of  French  language,  the  heritage  bequeathed  by  the  classical 
period,  served  to  spread  ideas  for  the  most  part  imported 
from  England,  but  in  which  the  old  French  spirit  of  St. 
Evremond  and  other  silenced  libertins  of  the  preceding  age 
is  often  to  be  discerned.  Their  two  chief  exponents  were 
Voltaire  and  Montesquieu.  With  Voltaire  this  universality 
became  the  most  far-reaching  instrument  ever  wielded  by 
a  journalist  of  genius.  With  Montesquieu  the  originality 
of  French  thought  is  extended  to  a  new  sphere  in  the  re- 
discovery, or  rather  the  new  foundation,  of  the  science  of 
politics  and  its  definite  association  with  literature. 

Montesquieu  is  in  the  true  succession  of  the  French 
jurists  to  whom  the  absolute  monarchy  was  indebted  for 
its  title-deeds  of  Natural  and  Divine  Right.  But  whereas 
the  older  jurists,  according  to  their  temperament,  or  perhaps 
according  to  the  part  of  France  where  they  lived  and  which 
they  knew  best,  relied  either  upon  the  authority  of  Roman 
Law  or  on  some  ideal  of  law  more  or  less  consciously 
derived  from  custom,  Montesquieu  introduced  a  new 
method  of  study.  With  him  Natural  Law  is  discarded, 
and  so  is  all  discussion  of  those  laws  compiled  fifteen 
centuries  earlier  in  an  Eastern  court.  Laws  are  relations 
which  depend  on  the  nature  of  things.  It  is  things,  then, 
which  must  be  the  subject  of  study  :  soil,  climate,  manners, 
the  religion  of  the  country.  It  is  a  realistic  method, 
eminently  scientific  and  cautious  in  conception,  but  one 
that  needs  careful  handling.  A  logical  thinker  might,  for 
example,  press  this  definition  of  law  to  the  point  of  denying 
the  utility  of  any  legislation  :  for  if  laws  depend  on  the 
nature  of  things,  what  is  the  use  of  changing  laws  ?  It  is 
external  things  which  must  be  changed.  Let  men  by  all 
means  be  moralists,  scholars,  agriculturists,  propagandists, 
but  not  legislators  :  for  the  laws  will  come  right  of  them- 
selves in  proportion  as  things  right  themselves  in  the 
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external  world.  Not  so,  replies  Montesquieu :  for  if 
manners,  religion  and  all  the  arts  determined  the  laws, 
the  laws  in  their  turn  can  correct  the  arts,  religion  and 
manners,  and  even  climate  itself,  or  rather  the  effects  of 
climate.  "  The  good  legislators  are  those  who  have  opposed 
the  defects  of  climate,  while  the  bad  are  those  who  have 
bowed  to  them."  * 

Thus,  in  Montesquieu's  Esprit  des  Lois,  political  science, 
divested  of  mathematical  rigour,  became  a  supple,  pene- 
trating, infinitely  diverse  study,  a  science  of  real  life,  in 
short  a  moral  science.  Montaigne  would  have  loved 
Montesquieu's  book.  It  is  the  fountain-head  of  the 
liberal  historical  school  of  the  nineteenth  century.  "  After 
having  sought  light  at  the  opposite  pole,  France  is  returning 
to  him,"  said  M.  Faguet,  and  if  his  words  are  not  strictly 
true,  at  least  they  are  the  expression  of  a  wish  that  testifies 
to  the  perennial  influence  of  Montesquieu. 

By  "  the  opposite  pole  "  M.  Faguet  meant,  of  course, 
Rousseau.  Against  the  realist  or  positive  method  of 
Montesquieu  Rousseau  sets  a  method  that  is  purely  ideal 
and  logical.  He  starts  from  the  principle  of  Right  and 
Justice  established  by  natural  law,  and  at  once  sets  out 
his  thesis  of  the  state  of  nature,  as  Descartes  started  from 
universal  reason  and  self-knowledge  to  build  up  his  meta- 
physics. The  equality  between  men,  which  the  Roman 
lawyers  recognised  in  the  juridical  sphere  as  equality  before 
the  law,  is  developed  by  Rousseau  into  a  civil  equality,  an 
equality  of  citizenship.  Since  he  regards  society  as  a 
contract,  the  contract  only  becomes  legitimate  in  his  eyes 
when  the  contracting  parties  are  equals.  In  the  treatises 
of  Hobbes  and  Locke,  where  the  contract  idea  already  pre- 
dominates, the  people  after  agreeing  on  a  first  contract 
between  themselves  make  their  pact  with  a  chief,  either 
surrendering  all  their  rights  in  his  hands  or  reserving  a 
portion  for  themselves.  According  to  Rousseau  the  people 
contracts  with  none  other  than  itself.  Any  other  contract 

*  Esprit  des  Lois,  Book^XIV, 
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is  valueless  and  indeed  impossible,  and  the  aim  of  the  legis- 
lator is  to  prevent  any  other  contract  from  being  even  a 
temptation  to  a  single  individual  in  the  State  :  for  every 
individual  contract  would  necessarily  be  contrary  to  the 
general  will.  It  must  be  so  contrary,  because  otherwise 
there  would  be  no  reason  for  making  it :  for,  since  the 
general  will  is  the  sole,  unique  and  infinite  source  of  power 
in  the  State,  it  would  be  futile  to  endeavour  to  help  it 
through  any  lesser  agency. 

This  splendid  but  impracticable  conception  (imprac- 
ticable because  Rousseau  himself  never  succeeded  in 
showing  how,  even  in  the  smallest  State,  the  general  will 
could  find  expression)  proved  a  fruitful  seed.  With  the 
necessary  adaptations  to  circumstances,  we  can  watch  its 
influence  continually  spreading  through  the  field  of  modern 
social  and  economic  life.  It  contained  the  germ  of  nine- 
teenth-century State  socialism.  Moreover,  by  boldly  basing 
every  society  upon  a  contract — in  other  words,  on  an  obliga- 
tion, a  tie  which  the  individual  is  not  free  to  relax,  which 
he  must  feel  and  revere,  without  discussion  or  analysis, 
by  proclaiming  the  infallibility  of  the  general  will — Rousseau 
endowed  society  with  a  mystical  and  mysterious  quality 
which  exercised  a  great  power  over  certain  minds.  If 
Montesquieu  created  a  science,  Rousseau  created  what  was 
almost  a  religion. 

No  one  can  deny  the  great  influence  of  Rousseau  on  the 
men  who  made  the  Revolution  of  1789  and,  two  generations 
later,  that  of  1848.  It  is  worth  while  calling  attention,  in 
this  connection,  to  a  curious  change  that  took  place  in  the 
ordinary  French  character.  So  far  we  have  seen  the 
Frenchman  as  the  devotee  of  order  and  proportion,  inclined 
to  scepticism,  timid  in  the  application  of  his  systems  and 
general  ideas.  In  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  abstract  treatises  on  government,  of  which  the 
Social  Contract  was  the  most  widely  read,  effected  a  trans- 
formation in  this  attitude.  The  French  people  was  eager 
for  reforms,  but  the  liberty  for  experiments  was  denied 
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to  it.  It  took  to  making  reforms  in  its  head,  tried  one 
system  after  another,  and  finally  decided  in  favour  of  the 
simplest  and  most  radical.  As  de  Tocqueville  justly 
observes,  "  the  habit  has  stuck  and  is  to-day  so  completely 
incorporated  with  the  old  French  character  that  men  often 
attribute  to  us  as  a  natural  endowment  what  is  really  the 
result  of  this  singular  process  of  education."  This 
"  singular  process  of  education  "  was,  however,  not  con- 
fined to  France.  In  Russia  and  in  Prussia  the  French 
language  and  French  ideas  went  far  to  supplant  their  native 
rivals,  and  the  sovereigns  led  the  foreign  fashion.  In  Italy 
great  reformers  like  Beccaria  and  Filanghieri  took  their 
inspiration  from  Voltaire,  Rousseau  and  Montesquieu. 
Spain  and  Portugal,  Denmark  and  Sweden  were  subject  to 
the  same  influences.  Everywhere  men  became  conscious  of 
a  movement  tending  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  the  citizen 
and  to  improve  the  old  methods  of  administration.  It 
could  be  said  of  Europe  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  that, 
thanks  to  the  influence  of  French  writings,  the  continent 
presented  a  spectacle  of  moral  unity.  Yet,  if  the  Govern- 
ments here  and  there  were  endeavouring  to  effect  certain 
purely  economic  reforms,  not  one  of  them  was  disposed  to 
abandon  a  jot  of  its  despotic  authority.  It  was  perhaps  in 
France,  where  these  ideas,  as  is  natural,  had  taken  the 
deepest  root  among  the  people,  that  the  Government 
showed  least  activity.  French  political  and  social  institu- 
tions seemed  to  be  immobilised  by  the  fear  that  one  touch 
might  be  sufficient  to  bring  down  the  whole  edifice. 

Let  us  cast  our  eye  once  more  over  the  strata  of  French 
society. 

Since  the  time  of  Louis  XIV  the  wealthy  bourgeoisie 
had  taken  an  increasing  share  in  the  work  of  administration 
and  its  riches  had  enabled  it  to  force  its  way  into  the  body 
of  the  privileged  nobility.  The  lower  middle  class,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  numerous  town  population,  of  artisans  and 
small  traders,had  made  no  progress  since  the  day  of  Louis  XI. 

*  Tocqueville,  Ancien  Regime,  Bk.  Ill,  ch.  i. 
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These  men  spent  their  lives  entangled  in  a  medley  of 
corporations,  each  with  fixed  privileges,  which  stifled  all 
initiative.  They  could  neither  sell,  buy,  nor  manufacture 
as  they  pleased.  Every  day  added  to  their  discontent : 
for  by  now  they  were  "  enlightened,"  and  were  eager 
readers  of  the  pamphlets  of  Voltaire,  the  treatises  of 
Rousseau  and  of  all  the  revolutionary  economists.  In  the 
great  change  which  was  impending  they  were  to  be  the 
most  conscientious  and  not  the  least  fanatical  workers. 

Very  different  was  the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  peasants,  numbering  20  millions,  five  or  six  times  as 
numerous  as  the  town-dwellers.  Their  wretchedness 
was  such  that  the  word  "  beasts,"  often  applied  to 
them  by  strangers,  is  the  only  one  that  can  describe 
them.  They  had  the  beasts'  submissiveness  and  the 
beasts'  endurance.  On  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  their 
condition  was  more  miserable  than  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  Crushed  down  by  a  number  of  different  kinds  of 
taxes,  depriving  them  of  three-quarters,  and  sometimes 
more,  of  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  they  alone  bore  the 
burden  of  military  service  (which  was  obligatory  but  not 
universal,  selection  taking  place  by  lot,  under  a  system 
established  in  1726)  and  of  the  Corvee,  a  system  of  unpaid 
labour  on  public  works  which  was  increasingly  employed. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  all,  they  retained  a  natural  good  humour, 
an  unquenchable  source  of  hope  in  a  better  to-morrow,  the 
"  incurable  optimism "  of  the  race.  They  did  nothing 
to  prepare  the  Revolution :  but  when  it  broke  out  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  first  excesses  were  committed  by 
peasants  pillaging  and  burning  the  chateaux  and  only 
ceasing  when  the  privileged  nobility,  in  a  movement 
prompted  by  fear  as  much  as  by  generosity,  themselves 
surrendered  their  privileges. 
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TO  pass  judgment  on  a  movement  so  momentous  as 
the  French  Revolution,  the  effects  of  which  for  good 
and  ill  are  still  so  much  felt  in  our  day,  is  often  little  more 
than  to  make  an  indirect  avowal  of  one's  own  personal  and 
partisan  views.  The  Revolution  still  musters  to-day  its 
fanatical  adherents  and  its  contemptuous  assailants.  But 
for  one  and  all  it  remains  one  of  the  greatest  events  in 
history  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  comparable 
only  in  importance  to  the  Reformation.  But  what  a 
contrast  in  spirit  and  in  principle  the  two  movements 
present.  The  French  Revolution  boasted  of  being  a  new 
beginning :  it  repudiated  all  links  with  the  past  and  with 
all  authority :  it  proclaimed  an  optimistic  ideal  based  on 
the  progress  of  humanity  through  liberty ;  moreover,  while 
the  Reformation  saw  its  action  confined  to  the  lands  of 
the  North  and  North- West  of  Europe,  the  spirit  of  the 
Revolution  penetrates  throughout  the  world,  its  expansion, 
prepared  as  it  was  by  the  eighteenth-century  writers,  being 
marvellously  facilitated  by  the  wars  of  the  Revolution  and 
the  Empire.  Not  only  were  privileges  abolished  and  the 
civil  code  introduced  and  maintained  in  the  lands  momen- 
tarily annexed  by  Napoleon,  but  amongst  all  the  other 
nations  there  was  a  movement  towards  the  limitation  of 
arbitrary  power  and  the  association  of  the  people  in  the 
government. 

After  Waterloo  this  spirit  was  vainly  opposed,  first  by 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  and  then  by  the  Holy  Alliance. 
It  continued  to  make  its  influence  felt,  giving  birth  to  two 
movements  of  thought  which  are  still  alive  among  us  :  the 
Liberal  movement  in  countries  under  an  absolute  monarchy 
and  the  Nationalist  movement  among  peoples  wishing  to 
be  united  under  a  single  Government  and  disappointed  by 
the  Allies  in  1815.  In  France  the  Revolution  had  pene- 
trated too  deep  into  the  life  of  the  nation  for  any  return  to 
past  conditions  to  be  possible.  Hence  the  numerous 
regimes  that  followed  one  another  in  the  nineteenth  century ; 
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in  spite  of  the  aspirations  of  some  of  their  supporters,  all 
recognised  or  accepted  the  great  political  and  social  prin- 
ciples embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man 
of  1789.  These  principles,  which  lie  at  the  base  of  modern 
society,  are  those  of  the  existing  political  order  in  France, 
finding  expression  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  the 
right  to  vote,  and  the  separation  of  the  executive  from  the 
legislative  power.  The  first  of  these  was  explicitly  set 
forth  by  Rousseau  :  the  second  is  generally  recognised  as 
the  practical  means  of  ascertaining  the  general  will :  the 
third  is  derived  from  Montesquieu,  who  laid  it  down  after 
a  study  of  the  British  Constitution  :  it  has,  however,  not 
been  fully  put  into  execution. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  present  French  Constitu- 
tion, which  dates  from  1875,  is  the  establishment  of  Minis- 
terial responsibility  to  Parliament.  Parliament,  and  more 
particularly  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  represents  the 
country  more  directly,  thus  wields  the  legislative  power 
and  indirectly  the  executive  power  also,  Ministers  being 
unable  to  govern  without  it.  There  being  numerous 
parties,  however,  Ministerial  crises  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. The  legislators  too  often  tend  to  become  the 
patrons  of  their  electors,  the  indirect  dispensers  of 
"  bureaux-de-tabac,"  and  other  less  modest  perquisites,  and 
in  order  to  keep  some  of  their  pledges  they  try  to  influence 
the  Minister.  The  Ministers  tend  too  often  to  think  first 
of  keeping  their  portfolios,  and  this  is  not  necessarily 
identical  with  the  good  of  the  country.  The  parliamentary 
regime  has  been  described  as  a  system  of  petty  barter.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  evil  is  not  so  serious  as  might  be 
believed.  Nevertheless  the  need  for  a  remedy  was  felt, 
and  it  was  believed  to  have  been  found  in  the  project  of 
Proportional  Representation,  passed  by  the  Chamber, 
which  the  Senate  had  not  yet  ratified  at  the  outbreak  of 
war.  This  would  have  had  the  further  advantage  of 
leading  to  a  more  equitable  representation  of  the  general 
will  and  making  room  for  minorities. 
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Meanwhile  in  France,  as  in  many  other  countries, 
economic  and  social  reforms  are  occupying  the  front  of 
the  stage  ;  they  are  of  more  immediate  concern  to  the 
mass  of  the  electors,  and  also,  no  doubt,  to  the  welfare  of 
the  nation.  In  this  sphere  there  is  much  in  common 
between  England  and  France.  A  strong  democratic  im- 
pulse is  making  itself  felt  in  both  countries  before  which 
other  and  older  forces  are  giving  ground. 

If  the  nineteenth  century,  as  a  result  of  the  Revolution, 
led  to  an  increase  in  the  importance  of  the  part  played  by 
the  people,  literature,  too,  had  to  accommodate  itself  to 
these  new  conditions.  The  writers  had,  as  it  were,  to  go 
to  school  afresh.  The  thinking  public  grew  in  numbers 
and  tended  to  lose  its  homogeneity  as  education  penetrated 
to  new  social  strata.  The  result  might  easily  have  been 
two  or  more  literatures  living  side  by  side. 


UP  to  1830  it  so  happened  that  all  the  writers  of  genius 
belonged  to  a  reactionary  aristocracy.  They  rejected  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  age  of  philosophers,  turned  their 
backs  on  the  seventeenth,  admired  the  sixteenth,  redis- 
covered the  Gothic  cathedrals  of  the  thirteenth,  drew  their 
inspiration  from  foreign  literature,  read  Shakespeare  and, 
with  even  greater  enthusiasm,  Scott  and  Byron,  and  be- 
coming thus  in  spite  of  themselves  the  nephews  of  Rousseau, 
they  gave  voice  to  their  emotions  of  love  and  religion  and 
endowed  France  with  a  great  heritage  of  lyric  poetry  which 
she  had  hitherto  lacked.  The  other  school  of  writers 
found  little  hearing  in  face  of  this  gorgeous  rhetoric.  What 
is  the  prose  of  Courier,  the  vine-grower,  beside  that  of 
Chateaubriand,  Peer  of  France,  or  a  song  of  Beranger 
beside  an  ode  of  Victor  Hugo,  or  the  frail  and  uncertain 
flageolet  of  Delavigne  beside  the  harp  of  Lamartine  ? 

Meanwhile  the  Revolution  of  1830  broke  out,  and  the 
disparity  between  the  political  and  literary  leanings  tended 
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to  disappear.  The  intoxication  of  those  first  years  passed 
away  ;  and  the  aristocratic  Romanticists  turned  to  the 
people  to  find  out  where  it  was  going,  to  lend  it  the  support 
of  their  sublime  eloquence,  and  to  follow  its  footsteps 
whilst  appearing  to  lead  it.  It  was  a  wonderful  initiation 
into  democracy,  and  lovingly  did  the  devotees  submit  to 
it.  Hugo  emerged  with  a  larger  vision,  Lamartine  with  a 
less  self-centred  inspiration.  In  1848  it  looked  as  if  France 
would  put  two  great  poets  at  her  head — it  was  a  worse 
course  that  she  actually  chose.  It  was  the  moment  when 
Vigny,  working  far  from  the  crowd,  was  preparing  for  the 
future  a  religion  of  devotion  to  suffering  humanity,  when 
George  Sand  was  writing  social  novels,  when  Balzac  was 
finishing  his  colossal  effort  at  realism  "  by  the  light,"  as 
he  said,  "  of  two  eternal  truths,  religion  and  monarchy," 
in  order  to  bring  out  their  profound  social  significance. 
Everywhere  these  dreams  were  supported  and  confirmed 
by  a  movement  from  below.  Humanitarians  and  Utopians 
were  dedicating  all  the  strength  of  their  thought  to  this 
present  world.  A  great  Christian  movement  was  extending 
its  influence — a  movement  incomparably  deeper,  sincerer 
and  more  liberal  in  spirit  than  the  purely  political  move- 
ment of  1802,  in  which  Chateaubriand  and  Napoleon 
worked  so  strangely  together.  Michelet,  a  true  plebeian 
sings  the  apotheosis  of  the  people  in  the  past.  Comte 
establishes  the  hierarchy  of  the  sciences  whose  study  is  to 
suffice  the  human  spirit  for  all  time  and  leads  men  to  the 
altar  of  a  Divine  Humanity  where  their  soul  is  to  find  rest. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  people  and  the  politicians  one  barrier 
only  prevented  the  achievement  of  that  definitive  well- 
being  so  often  announced :  the  right  to  vote.  The 
Revolution  of  1848  provided  an  opportunity  for  the 
realisation  of  all  these  dreams.  By  so  doing  it  prematurely 
led  to  their  pitiful  disappointment.  Then  opened  one  of 
the  darkest  periods  of  history  and  of  French  thought. 
Looking  back  upon  it,  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  the 
French  nation,  capable  at  once  of  the  worst  excesses  and 
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the  greatest  flights  of  generous  emotion,  were  consumed 
by  an  inward  remorse.  Whether  it  was  the  crime  of  the 
2nd  of  December  which  lay  heavy  on  its  soul,  or  its  whole- 
hearted surrender  to  the  despotism  of  money,  or  its  sense 
of  the  tyranny  of  science,  from  which  it  expected  more  than 
it  could  give — whatever  the  cause,  the  result  was  a 
phenomenon  unique  in  France,  the  triumph  of  pessimism. 
The  brilliance  of  the  Tuileries,  the  comedies  of  Meilhac 
and  Labiche,  the  music  of  Offenbach  deceived  no  one  :  the 
generation  of  the  Second  Empire  could  scarcely  smile,  a 
fact  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  Journal  des  Goncourt.  It 
yawned  its  way  through  life.  It  could  not  even  pretend 
to  the  careless  elegance  of  the  last  years  of  the  Ancien 
Regime.  Talleyrand  remarked  one  day  to  Guizot :  "  No 
one  who  has  not  lived  in  the  years  round  about  1780  can 
know  what  the  joy  of  living  is."  No  intelligent  person 
could  have  said  the  same  of  the  years  round  about  1860. 

Literature  of  every  kind  bears  witness  to  a  profound  dis- 
illusionment. Apart  from  the  voice  raised  from  the  island 
where  the  veteran  Victor  Hugo  lived  in  exile— a  voice  which 
amid  all  the  thunders  of  indignant  invective  preserved  its 
faith  in  an  era  of  liberty  and  justice — what  do  the  poets 
give  us  ?  A  call  to  death  from  Leconte  de  1'Isle,  a  passive 
acceptance  of  distress  and  a  fear  of  living  from  Sully 
Prudhomme,  a  disgust  at  insatiable  pleasures  from  Baude- 
laire. The  realistic  novelists  analyse  in  man  the  passions 
which  despoil  him  of  all  nobility,  depicting  without  sym- 
pathy the  invincible  folly  and  monotony  of  the  narrow, 
selfish  life  of  the  middle  classes. 

The  thinkers  of  the  age,  men  like  Taine  and  Renan, 
present  the  same  spectacle  of  discouragement.  With 
Renan  it  takes  the  form  of  a  dilettantism  eager  to  under- 
stand everything  and  incapable  of  arriving  at  any  con- 
clusion ;  with  Taine  of  a  rigid  determinism  in  which  the 
lights  of  the  good  and  the  beautiful  are  extinguished 
beneath  the  same  grey  pall. 

Finally,  at  the  moment  when  France  would  perhaps 
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have  shaken  off  this  sombre  cloak,  she  was  overwhelmed  by 
defeat.  The  result  could  have  been  anticipated.  Con- 
scious of  her  weakness,  ashamed  of  an  odious  insurrection 
which  broke  out  actually  under  the  eyes  of  the  victorious 
invader,  the  country  fell  a  prey  more  than  ever  to  the  dis- 
integrating forces  that  had  been  undermining  its  strength 
for  the  last  twenty  years. 

The  war  of  1870,  amongst  its  other  results,  created  a 
sort  of  superstition  in  Germany's  favour  which  was  not 
confined  to  France.  Men  began  to  admire  and  to  desire 
to  imitate  German  science,  German  philosophy,  German 
music,  German  achievements  and  methods  generally.  The 
French  mind,  which  had  entered  the  path  of  scientific 
criticism,  proceeded  to  collect  facts  and  to  accumulate 
data,  often  without  any  idea  as  to  their  eventual  use. 
The  hope  of  overtaking  and  surpassing  their  German 
teachers  on  their  own  ground  buoyed  up  French  students  in 
a  work  utterly  foreign  to  their  nature  ;  they  accepted  it  as 
in  some  sort  a  punishment  due  to  defeat.  It  was  no  time 
for  the  pleasant  promenades  of  a  Montaigne,  the  huge 
laugh  of  a  Rabelais,  the  austere  hardihood  of  a  Calvin,  or 
even  for  the  spacious  generalisations  and  theories  of 
Descartes,  Rousseau  and  Comte.  These  useless  intel- 
lectual diversions  were  received  with  contempt  in  the 
schools.  Nevertheless  from  time  to  time  some  scholar,  a 
Pasteur,  a  Gaston  Paris,  or  a  Boissier,  raised  his  voice  and 
illumined  his  unimpeachable  scholarship  with  imagination 
and  charm  of  style  and  with  generous  and  heartfelt 
emotion.*  Their  readers  were  glad  to  be  reminded  of 
the  great  French  tradition  ;  yet  there  were  critics  ready 
to  warn  them,  like  the  marchioness  in  Le  Monde  ou  I'on 
fennuie  :  "  Take  care  ;  that's  almost  amusing  ;  beware  of 
that  sort  of  thing." 

*  To  these  names  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  of  Brunetiere  ;  for  instance, 
his  last  lesson  of  L' 'Evolution  lyrique  au  XIX  sitcle  is  a  fervent  plea  for  the 
general  ideas  and  systems  so  much  dreaded  at  that  time  (1893).  In  literary 
criticism  Brunetiere's  voice  has  not  a  little  contributed  to  open  large  vistas 
to  the  younger  generation  and  encourage  them  to  do  so  for  themselves. 
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It  was  about  1885  that  a  reaction  against  this  mood 
became  apparent.  It  began  in  the  domain  of  poetry. 
Justly  so,  because  it  was  poetry,  in  all  its  branches,  which 
had  suffered  most  from  the  depression.  The  poets  of  this 
period,  in  laying  stress  on  symbolism — in  other  words,  on 
the  suggestion  of  ideas  by  words  or  images — went  back  to 
the  ultimate  sources  of  all  poetry.  They  boldly  proclaimed 
that  their  aim  was  the  representation  of  mystery,  the 
desire  to  evoke  sensations  without  the  medium  of  descrip- 
tion, and  to  move  the  reader  by  touching  chords  within 
him  of  which  he  himself  was  unconscious.  The  symbolists 
were  laughed  at  and  parodied,  little  read  and  less  under- 
stood, and  it  was  largely  their  own  fault.  Their  verse- 
form  was  new  and  unfamiliar :  their  writing  was  difficult 
and  invariably  obscure  ;  it  had  not  even  the  excuse  of  being 
German  in  origin.  Certain  well-intentioned  critics  did 
indeed  do  them  the  honour — for  it  was  an  honour  then — 
of  crediting  them  with  German  tendencies  ;  but  in  reality 
if  they  acknowledged  any  master  in  metre  it  was  Walt 
Whitman,  and  if  their  individualism  had  some  relation  to 
certain  German  romantics  of  the  eighteenth  century,  such 
as  Novalis  and  Schlegel,  it  was  little  more  than  an  accident. 
Their  spiritual  ancestors,  if  any,  were  their  own  country- 
men Baudelaire  and  Vigny.  In  any  case,  one  used  occa- 
sionally to  see  Germans  come  to  Paris  to  hear  the  new 
poets  ;  they  opened  their  eyes  wide  at  them,  took  copious 
notes,  bought  the  Revue  Indtyendante  or  the  Mercure 
series,  and  returned  to  their  homes  to  found  a  "  sub- 
symbolist  school,"  of  which  no  more  was  heard.  The 
French  school,  however,  survived,  and  some  of  its  repre- 
sentatives, having  successfully  escaped  the  danger  of  sinking 
into  a  narrow  preciosity,  are  among  the  most  generous  and 
influential  spirits  of  the  day.  It  is  enough  to  recall  the 
names  of  Stuart  Merrill,  Verhaeren,  and  Paul  Fort.  The 
work  of  the  symbolists  did  not  prove  fruitless.  In  setting 
themselves  against  the  poetical  tradition  of  their  predeces- 
sors, who  did  not  venture  to  trespass  on  the  emotions 
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except  with  the  guiding  light  of  reason,  they  gave  the  first 
shock  to  the  determinist  philosophy  at  that  time  pre- 
dominant. The  blow  was  so  shrewdly  struck  that  some 
years  later,  when,  after  the  fruitful  teaching  of  M.  Boutroux, 
M.  Bergson  brought  forward  his  philosophy  of  intuition, 
it  found  men's  minds  prepared  :  only  recently  an  opponent 
of  Bergsonism,  M.  Benda,  remarked  of  that  philosophy  that 
"  it  had  come  to  tell  the  age  exactly  what  it  wanted  to  hear." 

The  first  achievement  of  the  philosophers  was  to  isolate 
the  fact  of  consciousness  by  showing  that  the  external  world, 
explained  by  consciousness,  cannot  in  its  turn  explain  that 
consciousness.  M.  Boutroux  took  away  from  scientific 
law  the  quality  of  necessity  with  which  it  had  always 
hitherto  been  invested.  Finally  M.  Poincare  went  so  far 
as  to  show  that  the  very  axioms  of  geometry  were  no  more 
than  conventions  which,  if  not  arbitrary,  yet  at  any  rate 
do  not  impose  themselves  on  the  mind  of  necessity  since 
the  mind  has  still  the  power  to  change  them. 

What  was  lost  to  science  in  all  this  was  so  much  gained 
for  liberty.  No  doubt  reproaches  can  be  cast  at  M. 
Bergson  for  his  anti-intellectualism,his  aggravating  tendency 
to  exalt  in  human  nature  the  qualities  of  intuition  and 
feeling,  of  the  heart  as  against  the  head,  of  all  that  is  vague, 
individual  and  uncertain.  But  to  the  generation  that  was 
so  eager  to  hear  his  message,  his  philosophy  rendered  the 
immense  service  of  restoring  the  moral  basis  of  action. 
The  deliverance  of  the  spirit  from  the  tyranny  of  scientific 
determination — this  was  the  philosophic  aspect  of  this 
French  renaissance.  Not  that  it  was  a  question  of  expelling 
Science ;  it  was  a  question  simply  of  putting  her  in  her 
right  place.  It  was  the  scientists  themselves  who  were  the 
leaders  of  the  movement.  No  one  greeted  it  more  warmly 
than  the  great  mathematician  Poincare.  How,  he  asks, 
could  there  be  a  conflict  between  Science  and  Morality — 
that  conflict  to  which  Taine  was  so  cruelly  conscious 
towards  the  close  of  his  life  and  which  he  was  unable  to 
resolve  (see,  for  example,  in  Vol.  IV  of  his  correspondence 
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his  letter  to  M.  Paul  Bourget  about  the  latter's  Disciple, 
in  1889).  "There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  scientific 
morality,"  replies  M.  Poincare  ;  "  but  neither  can  there  be 
such  a  thing  as  an  immoral  science.  .  .  .  The  motive  force 
of  morality  can  only  be  a  feeling."  *  These  words  indicate 
a  definite  break  with  the  parallelism,  uncontested  since 
Descartes,  between  the  life  of  the  brain  and  the  life  of  the 
mind.  And  why  should  we  not  accept  the  fact  of  this 
double  nature  with  its  implications  of  liberty  for  the  human 
conscience  and  at  least  an  apparent  determinism  in  the 
realm  of  scientific  law  ? 

In  their  reinstatement  of  free  will,  the  philosophers 
found  themselves,  moreover,  in  complete  accord  with  the 
great  current  of  fresh  energy  which  was  stirring  the  whole 
nation.  Their  teaching  came  just  at  the  epic  moment 
when,  in  Dahomey,  in  the  Congo  and  in  Madagascar,  France 
definitely  established  her  Colonial  Empire,  and  established 
it  with  the  explicit  consent  of  the  whole  country,  whereas 
fifteen  years  before,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  Ministry 
which  presented  France  with  Tunis  and  Tonkin  won 
nothing  but  unpopularity.  It  was  the  men  of  this  younger 
generation  who  accompanied  explorers  like  Marchand, 
Baratier  and  Moll  across  Africa.  This  was  the  moment, 
too,  when,  by  means  of  the  Franco- Russian  alliance,  France 
began  to  feel  that  she  was  once  more  an  important  factor 
in  European  politics.  The  same  new  spirit  revealed  itself 
also  in  the  rapid  progress  of  French  enterprise  in  auto- 
mobilism  and  aviation  and  in  the  revival  of  open-air  sports. 

Thus  in  many  different  fields  groups  of  thinkers  and 
workers  surrendered  themselves  to  the  spell  of  action,  to 
confidence  in  life — in  other  words,  to  optimism — and  so 
came  into  touch  once  more  with  the  depths  of  the  national 
soul.  For  there  is  no  other  road  to  the  heart  of  the 
people.  The  scholar,  the  philosopher,  the  writer,  can  live 
without  a  ray  of  sunlight  to  illumine  his  study  desk  :  Art, 
Truth,  Science,  are  his  supports.  But  the  people  needs 

*  H.  Poincair£,  DernUres  Pensees. 
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the  sunshine  of  to-day,  and  needs  to  have  faith  in  the 
sunshine  of  to-morrow.  Only  so  can  it  remain  the  potent 
soil  with  its  eternal  daily  gift  of  fresh  and  life-giving  dew. 
When  the  best  minds  of  a  nation  sink  into  a  disillusioned 
pessimism  the  people  naturally  draws  away  from  them, 
and  the  leaders,  for  all  their  feverish  desire  to  be  in  touch 
with  it,  lose  all  power  of  understanding  it.  That  generous 
spirit,  Flaubert,  describes  this  divorce  with  brutal  clearness  : 
"  the  people  is  an  eternal  minor."  Leconte  de  PIsle, 
sincere  republican  though  he  was,  writes  to  his  friend 
Louis  Menard  :  "  How  stupid  the  people  are,  it  is  an 
eternal  race  of  slaves."  The  greatest  victim  of  this  loss 
of  touch  was  the  French  people  itself.  Deprived  of  its 
natural  leaders  it  fell  a  prey  to  the  worst  aberrations,  of 
which  the  Boulangist  movement  of  1888  is  a  curious 
instance.  Twelve  years  later  such  a  movement  was  no 
longer  possible.  The  Dreyfus  affair  supervened,  very 
different  in  its  whole  atmosphere  and  setting. 

"  Our  Dreyfusism  was  a  religion,"  wrote  Charles  Peguy. 
"  I  use  the  word  in  its  most  exact  and  literal  meaning. 
The  Justice  and  Truth  with  which  we  were  so  much  in 
love,  to  which  we  had  given  our  all,  were  not  a  Justice  and 
a  Truth  of  abstract  ideas,  of  books  and  libraries."  *  Both 
camps  revealed  the  same  ardour  of  conviction,  the  same 
love  of  country,  well  or  evil  interpreted.  Looking  back  on 
the  great  contest  from  a  distance,  a  Frenchman  to-day  can 
see  in  it  the  indubitable  mark  of  happy  times  and  heroic  hours. 
Men  were  fighting  for  an  idea.  This  resounding  struggle, 
in  which  the  interference  of  foreigners  frequently  only  led 
to  embitterment,  should  have  made  the  world  and  French- 
men themselves  understand  what  they  had  become.  So 
these  world-wearied  sceptics  believed  in  something  after 
all !  O  Renan,  our  old  master,  how  you  were  forgotten 
in  the  turmoil !  And  there  was  no  one  to  regret  it,  for  it 
was  your  pupils,  men  like  Anatole  France  and  Jules  Lemaitre, 
who  were  among  the  most  ardent  fighters.  "  One  of  the 

*  C.  Peguy,  Notre  Jeunesse. 
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consequences  of  the  Affaire  was  that,  for  both  sides, 
France  became  less  and  less  of  an  abstraction  and  more 
and  more  of  a  reality.  She  became  for  each  man  a  reality 
outside  of  him  and  within  him,  a  reality  which  it  was  for 
him  to  enrich,  but  also  to  safeguard,  and  the  dangers  from 
abroad  showed  that  there  was  indeed  a  need  to  safeguard 
her."  These  words  of  a  young  writer,  M.  le  Cardonnel, 
written  three  years  ago,  are  strangely  significant  to-day.* 
During  the  last  fifteen  years  indeed  France  has  created  a 
new  army.  The  full  system  of  conscription,  with  equal 
liability  for  all,  dates  from  this  period.  The  presence  in 
the  ranks  of  soldiers  of  all  classes,  of  every  kind  of  education 
and  means,  effected  a  profound  modification  in  the  spirit 
of  the  officer  class.  The  French  officer,  the  product  of 
exclusive  schools,  often  a  real  student,  turned  himself  into 
a  teacher.  It  became  his  duty  to  impose  his  will  without 
arrogance  or  familiarity,  to  make  his  authority  felt  without 
exposing  it  to  injury,  in  face  of  the  peasant  and  the  bour- 
geois, the  workman,  the  lawyer  and  the  professor — a 
difficult  r6le  which  he  worthily  upheld.  The  barracks, 
where  for  some  time  there  was  a  fear  of  the  growth  of  a 
school  of  anti-militarism,  became  the  home  of  a  living 
patriotism,  the  school  of  an  army  of  free  wills  which 
cannot  be  conquered. 

No  one  therefore  was  astonished,  except  the  enemies 
who  failed  to  understand  her,  that  when  the  call  to  arms 
resounded  in  July,  1914,  France  rose  up  with  a  unanimity 
long  since  assured,  stronger  and  more  complete  than  that 
of  1793.  For  thirty  years  past  the  country  had  been 
moving,  more  or  less  consciously,  towards  the  self-confi- 
dence which  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  great  achieve- 
ment. The  war  surprised  it  at  a  moment  when  there  was 
no  force  that  could  divert  it  from  the  one  task  where  its 
duty  lay. 

"  The  essence  of  civilisation,"  says  Guizot.  "  lies  in  two 
things  :  the  development  of  the  social  state  and  of  the 

*  Mercure  de  France,  March  1913. 
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intellectual'state" — that  is,  the  development  of  the  common 
and  exterior  condition  of  mankind  and  that  of  the  inner  and 
personal  nature  of  the  individual  man.  No  completer 
illustration  of  this  definition  could  be  given  than  the 
France  of  1914. 

The  power  of  resistance  she  had  shown  in  intellectual 
life  by  suppressing  the  foreign  element  in  the  first  romanti- 
cism, has  during  the  last  generation  asserted  itself  again 
by  eliminating  the  German  and  other  Northern  influences 
from  her  literary  and  scientific  domains.  Her  influence 
in  the  world,  the  result  of  the  power  of  expansion  and  the 
spirit  of  sociability  which  she  has  always  manifested,  has 
never  been  extinguished  :  dimmed  though  it  may  have 
been  some  half  a  century  ago,  it  is  ready  to  burst  forth 
once  more  with  greater  assurance  than  ever.  The  intimate 
alliance,  so  often  projected,  postponed,  resumed  and  again 
abandoned  during  the  last  400  years,  which  France  and 
Great  Britain  have  lately  sealed  by  mingling  the  blood  of 
their  sons  in  the  same  great  cause  of  liberty  and  honour, 
will  be  of  advantage  to  both  countries  and  to  the  world  as 
a  whole.  Closer  intercourse  with  England  and  a  better 
understanding  of  the  English  character  will  help  France  to 
arrive  at  a  deeper  sense  of  individual  initiative  and  a  greater 
respect  for  the  liberty  of  others,  while  England  will  have 
the  precious  support  of  the  French  qualities  of  sociability 
and  expansiveness  in  her  task  of  spreading  the  principles 
of  a  free  civilisation.  The  hateful  idea  which  flaunts 
itself  to-day,  an  insult  to  humanity  as  a  whole,  that  a 
culture  and  a  civilisation  can  be  imposed  by  violence,  is 
too  sharp  a  violation  of  the  modern  principles  of  liberty 
both  amongst  ourselves  and  others.  The  whole  world 
will  come  to  feel — feels,  indeed  already — that  an  era  of 
unbroken  peace  will  result  from  the  victory  of  these  two 
countries,  the  most  ancient  among  modern  nations,  who 
slowly  and  at  the  price  of  such  efforts  have  achieved  their 
own  liberty,  and  it  will  not  doubt  the  good  faith  of  witnesses 
who  have  given  their  blood  in  its  cause. 
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I.  "  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  NATIONS  " 

SEVEN  years  ago  there  was  begun  a  private  "  enquiry 
into  the  nature  of  citizenship  in  the  British  Empire, 
and  into  the  mutual  relations  of  the  several  communities 
thereof."  The  first  volume  of  the  results  of  this  enquiry 
has  recently  been  published  under  the  title  of  The  Common- 
wealth of  Nations.  It  would  seem  to  be  desirable,  therefore, 
to  give  some  account  of  the  method  by  which  this  book 
has  been  prepared,  for  it  is  largely  because  of  that  method 
that  we  wish  to  commend  it  to  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  political  problems  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  enquiry  has  been  an  attempt  to  apply  the  methods 
of  scientific  study  to  politics.  It  arose  in  South  Africa, 
as  the  outcome  of  the  accomplishment  of  South  African 
Union.  The  South  African  had  found  himself  driven 
to  grapple  with  the  problem  of  Union,  because  so  long 
as  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  Transvaal  or  Cape  Colony 
only,  he  found  himself  impotent  to  deal  with  the  common 
affairs  of  South  Africa,  by  the  wise  or  unwise  handling 
of  which  he  was  himself  vitally  affected.  No  sooner, 
however,  had  he  created  a  South  African  Parliament  and 
become  a  true  South  African  citizen,  than  he  found 
himself  in  a  precisely  similar  difficulty  so  far  as  Imperial 
affairs  were  concerned.  Events,  then  recent,  had  proved 
to  him  clearly  enough  that  Imperial  policy,  as  being  con- 
cerned with  peace  and  war,  was  a  matter  vitally  affecting 
himself.  Yet  he  had  no  sort  of  effective  voice  in  deter- 
mining that  policy,  nor  did  the  Imperial  constitution 
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as  then  existing  appear  to  offer  any  hope  of  his  ever  acquiring 
a  voice  in  determining  it.  Moreover,  a  further  question 
was  manifest  to  those  who  had  had  experience  of  the 
inexorable  logic  of  war.  They  were  citizens  of  South 
Africa.  They  were  also  citizens  of  the  Empire.  If  the 
claims  of  the  two  came  into  conflict  how  were  they  to 
be  reconciled,  and,  if  they  could  not  be  reconciled,  which 
had  first  call  on  their  allegiance  ?  In  view  of  the  recent 
"  Uitlander  "  experience,  these  questions  seemed  to  them 
not  academic  in  their  nature,  but  of  urgent  practical 
importance.  To  "  v/ait  and  see "  was  to  give  a  blank 
cheque  upon  their  lives  and  resources  to  the  British 
Ministry  —  an  indefinite  liability,  the  reality  and  magni- 
tude of  which  was  certain  to  be  disclosed  by  the  next  war. 
And  it  might  also  mean  the  sudden  forcing  upon  them 
of  a  choice  between  allegiance  to  South  Africa  and  to  the 
Empire — through  the  pursuit,  for  instance,  of  a  policy 
by  the  British  Government  which  either  ignored  South 
African  interests,  or  was  misunderstood  in  South  Africa 
because  there  was  no  effective  constitutional  link  between 
the  two.  It  was  clear  that  these  problems,  in  a  form 
equally  or  even  more  acute,  faced  the  people  of  all  the 
other  Dominions.  It  was  in  order  to  throw  light  on 
these  problems,  and  to  ascertain  whether  they  were 
insoluble,  and  if  not,  what  were  the  conditions  of  their 
solution,  that  an  organised  enquiry  was  set  on  foot. 

The  basis  of  the  enquiry  was  that  its  members  were 
agreed  upon  one  thing  only — namely,  that  there  was  an 
Imperial  problem,  and  that  it  was  a  primary  duty  of  such 
responsible  citizens  as  could  find  the  time  for  serious 
study  to  endeavour  to  state  the  problem  and  the  con- 
ditions of  its  solution,  and  to  make  them  available  for  their 
fellow-countrymen.  For  that  reason  the  groups  of 
students  which  came  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  this 
Review,  and  which  by  degrees  spread  over  the 
British  Isles,  Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa,  New 
Zealand,  India,  an^l  Egypt,  have  never  been  propagandist 
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associations.  They  have  never  had  an  Imperial  policy. 
Their  sole  purpose  has  been  to  conduct  an  investigation 
of  the  Imperial  problem  on  a  scale  commensurate  with 
its  complexity,  based  upon  knowledge  of  the  peculiar 
conditions  and  needs  of  every  part  of  the  Empire  and 
representative  of  all  sections  of  opinion  within  it.  Accord- 
ingly they  have,  wherever  possible,  included  within  each 
group  members  belonging  to  all  local  parties,  and  holding 
all  shades  of  Imperialist  and  anti-Imperialist  opinion. 
There  has  been  no  secrecy  about  their  proceedings,  but 
neither  has  publicity  been  sought.  The  primary  object  of 
enquiry  has  been  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  greatest  of  all 
our  political  problems  the  methods  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion characteristic  of  a  Royal  Commission,  for  the  benefit, 
first,  of  the  members  of  the  groups  themselves,  and,  after 
them,  of  the  public  at  large. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  of  which  the  first  volume 
is  now  published,  is  the  result  of  these  researches.*  This 
volume  is  almost  entirely  the  work  of  the  editor,  Mr. 
Lionel  Curtis.  It  represents,  in  the  main,  his  opinions 
and  experience,  and  is  in  no  sense  an  agreed  document. 
It  is,  too,  issued  on  his  authority  and  commits  no  one  else 
to  the  views  expressed  in  it.  But,  as  Mr.  Curtis  says  in 
the  preface,  "  No  single  brain  could  master  the  facts 
required  for  an  adequate  survey  of  the  complicated  polity 
which  embraces  a  quarter  of  the  human  race."  Thus  the 
report  is  not  the  outcome  of  the  investigations  of  a  single 
man,  but  of  the  constructive  criticism  of  one  man's  work 
by  many  hundreds  of  minds  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  in  this  article  to  summarise 
or  review  all  the  contents  of  The  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 
The  book  covers  far  too  much  ground  for  that.  It  will 
merely  examine  briefly  the  two  fundamental  problems  of 
which  it  attempts  a  statement — namely,  what  are  the 

*  The  Commonwealth  of  Nations  must  be  distinguished  from  The  Problem 
of  the  Commonwealth,  another  book  by  Mr.  Curtis,  which  was  noticed  in  the 
ast  issue  of  THE  ROUND  TABLE. 
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duties  and  obligations  of  a  British  citizen,  and  what  is 
the  value  and  significance  of  the  British  Empire  in  the 
world. 

II.    THE  NATURE  OF  CITIZENSHIP 

AT  an  early  stage  of  the  enquiry  it  became  evident  that 
the  first  necessity  was  to  decide  what  citizenship,  or, 
in  other  words,  what  membership  of  a  State,  implied.  It 
was  impossible  to  decide  whether  citizenship  of  the  Empire 
was  different  from  citizenship  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or 
of  Canada,  or  of  Australia,  and  if  so  in  what  respects,  and 
how  the  two  were  to  be  reconciled,  until  the  nature  of  a 
State  and  of  the  obligations  which  citizenship  imposes  upon 
the  individual  had  been  determined. 

The  State  is  the  primary  and  fundamental  form  of 
association  among  men,  that  association  which  includes 
and  makes  possible  every  other  form  of  association,  whether 
it  be  a  limited  liability  company,  a  trades  union,  or  a 
municipal  or  county  government.  The  essential  nature 
of  citizenship  is  described  in  The  Commonwealth  of  Nations 
as  follows  :  "  The  quickening  principle  of  a  State  is  a 
sense  of  devotion,  an  adequate  recognition  somewhere  in 
the  minds  of  its  subjects  that  their  own  interests  are 
subordinate  to  those  of  the  State.  The  bond  which 
unites  them  and  constitutes  them  collectively  as  a  State 
is,  to  use  the  words  of  Lincoln,  in  the  nature  of 
dedication.  Its  validity,  like  that  of  the  marriage  tie,  is 
at  root  not  contractual  but  sacramental.  Its  foundation 
is  not  self-interest,  but  rather  some  sense  of  obligation, 
however  conceived,  which  is  strong  enough  to  overmaster 
self-interest."  This  doctrine  is  the  central  theme  of 
The  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  And,  subject  to  certain 
interpretations,  it  is  unquestionably  true.  It  is  obligation, 
not  privilege,  duties,  and  not  rights,  which  lie  at  the 
root  of  citizenship,  and  which,  in  consequence,  are  the 

*  The  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  Part  I.,  by  L.  Curtis,  p.  8. 
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foundations  upon  which,  every  healthy  and  progressive 
State  must  build  its  communal  life.  This  obligation,  how- 
ever, is  not  owed  to  a  monarch  or  to  an  abstration  labelled 
"  the  State,"  as  is  the  Prussian  view.  It  is  owed  to  the 
whole  body  of  one's  fellow-citizens,  organised  as  a  com- 
munity in  obedience  to  law. 

The  essential  notion  of  political  obligation  is  admirably 
expressed  in  the  original  constitution  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
in  New  England  in  which  they 

by  these  presents  and  solemnly  and  mutualy  in  the  presence  of  God, 
and  one  of  another,  covenent  and  combine  our  selves  togeather 
into  a  civill  body  politik,  for  our  better  ordering  and  preservation 
and  furtherance  of  the  ends  aforesaid  :  and  by  virtue  hearof  to 
enacte,  constitute,  and  frame  shuch  just  and  equall  lawes,  ordi- 
nances, acts,  constitutions,  and  offices,  from  time  to  time,  as  shall 
be  thought  most  meete  and  convenient  for  the  generall  good  of 
the  Colonie,  unto  which  we  promise  due  submission  and  obedience.* 

The  State  is  the  word  we  use  to  denote  this  funda- 
mental form  of  human  association,  that  which  is  based 
upon  the  irrevocable  dedication  of  the  members  to  one 
another  for  the  practical  conduct  of  social  life.  The 
common  view  that  the  State  has  the  right  to  dispose  of 
the  life  and  property  of  its  citizens  obscures  somewhat  the 
essential  truth  that  it  is  not  the  rights  of  the  community 
over  the  individual,  but  the  unlimited  duty  owed  by  the 
citizen  to  his  fellows,  which  is  the  foundation  of  citizen- 
ship. Citizenship  is  at  bottom  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  men  have  to  live  in  society,  and  that  the  primary 
duty  of  the  individual  to  his  neighbours  is  to  obey  those 
laws  which  they  together  drew  up  for  the  guidance  of  the 
communal  life,  and  which  secure  to  the  individual  his 
rights,  prescribe  his  duties,  and  protect  all  the  members  of 
the  State  from  injustice  and  wrong,  until  he  can  persuade 
his  fellow-citizens  to  amend  them.  There  may  be  times 
when  the  citizen  feels  bound  to  resist  an  unjust  law,  or 
the  wrongful  exercise  of  the  authority  of  the  State,  by  the 

*  The  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  p.  203. 
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government  of  the  day.  But  circumstances  can  never 
arise  which  release  him  from  his  obligations  to  his  fellow- 
citizens  themselves,  or  entitle  him  to  put  personal  or 
sectional  interests  before  the  welfare  of  the  whole,  or 
which  justify  him  in  repudiating  his  obligation  to 
comply  with  the  general  body  of  laws  which  represent 
the  agreement  of  the  community  as  to  the  conditions 
under  which  they  can  best  and  most  fairly  conduct  their 
common  life.  This  ultimate  truth  is  not  so  apparent 
to-day  as  it  ought  to  be,  because,  the  world  being  still 
divided  into  separate  sovereign  States,  citizens  can  migrate 
from  one  State  to  another.  But,  even  so,  the  individual 
can  get  rid  of  his  obligation  to  obey  the  laws  of  one  State 
only  by  undertaking  a  similar  obligation  in  another.  The 
"  cityless  "  man,  or  the  "  Stateless  "  man  is  an  outlaw. 
The  inescapable  obligation  of  citizenship  will  only  become 
plain  when  all  mankind  is  united  in  one  world  State. 

But  while  obligation  is  the  primary  essence  of  citizen- 
ship, liberty  is  its  essential  correlative.  If  a  citizen  is 
bound  to  obey  the  law,  he  must  have  an  equal  voice  with 
his  fellow  citizens  in  determining  what  the  law  should  be, 
once  he  is  qualified  to  use  it.  But  the  essence  of  liberty 
is  responsibility.  A  citizen  is  entitled  to  liberty,  not  in 
order  that  he  may  do  as  he  pleases,  but  in  order  that  he 
may  use  that  liberty  in  the  service  of  the  community  as 
a  whole ;  not  because  he  is  a  privileged  being,  but  because 
he  cannot  help  to  improve  the  conditions  of  communal 
life  if  he  is  the  servant  of  the  will  of  others,  and  does  not 
bring  his  own  unfettered  judgment  and  activity  into  the 
common  pool.  It  is  this  idea  of  liberty  which  distin- 
guishes a  commonwealth  from  other  States.  In  an  auto- 
cratic State  the  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  duty  of  implicit 
obedience  to  authority,  generally  reinforced  by  divine 
right,  with  results  we  can  see  in  Germany  to-day.  In 
many  modern  democracies  the  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the 
rights  of  the  citizen  rather  than  upon  his  obligations,  a 
course  which  must  ultimately  end  in  the  paralysis  or 
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dissolution  of  the  State.  In  a  true  commonwealth  the 
emphasis  is  laid  on  liberty  in  the  sense  that  the  citizen 
must  have  it  in  order  that  he  may  thereby  make  himself  a 
more  useful  citizen. 

In  practice  this  idea  leads,  by  an  inevitable  process,  to 
the  steady  transfer  of  political  power  and  political  respon- 
sibility from  a  monarch  or  an  aristocracy,  to  an  ever  widen- 
ing circle  of  citizens.  For  those  who  become  members  of 
a  commonwealth  find  that  they  cannot  fulfil  their  duty 
to  their  fellow-citizens  properly  unless  they  are  able  to 
take  an  active  part  in  helping  to  improve  the  laws  under 
which  the  community  lives,  when  once  they  are  able  to 
grasp  what  the  duties  of  citizenship  are,  and  are  sufficiently 
educated  to  be  able  to  discharge  them  properly.  A  true 
commonwealth  can  fall  neither  into  the  error  of  entrusting 
all  power  and  responsibility  to  one  or  to  a  few,  as  did  the 
later  Roman  Republic,  nor  into  the  error  of  entrusting 
responsibility  for  its  destinies  to  backward  peoples  until 
they  have  received  the  education  and  training  in  local 
self-government  to  enable  them  to  recognise  their  respon- 
sibility to  all  their  fellow-citizens.  The  principle,  indeed, 
which  guides  the  citizens  of  a  commonwealth  in  all  their 
political  actions  is  loyalty  to  the  constitution  and  the  laws 
which  unite  them  in  the  bonds  of  mutual  service  to  one 
another,  and  an  active  determination  continuously  to  amend 
those  laws  from  time  to  time,  not  in  deference  to  ever- 
varying  political  theories,  or  the  interests  of  race  or  class, 
or  nationality,  but  so  as  to  promote  in  ever-increasing 
degree  the  progress  and  welfare  of  all  its  members. 

It  is  this  combination  of  absolute  dedication  to  all  one's 
fellow-citizens  with  the  right  of  active  participation  in 
the  work  of  law-making  and  government  which  is  the 
essence  of  the  citizenship  of  a  true  commonwealth.  And, 
as  'The  Commonwealth  of  Nations  shows,  it  has  been  this 
principle,  born  in  Greece,  and  perfected  and  developed 
by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  which  has  been  the  key  to  the  political 
progress  of  the  human  race. 
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III.  NATIONALISM  v.  EMPIRE 

FROM  this  examination  of  the  nature  of  citizenship 
and  of  the  State  it  follows  that  no  one  can  be  a  citizen 
of  two  States  at  the  same  time.  For  if  the  laws  of  two 
sovereign  communities  require  an  individual  to  act  in 
conflicting  ways,  he  has  to  choose  between  the  two.  He 
has  to  repudiate  allegiance  to  one  State  or  the  other, 
because  he  cannot  obey  the  laws  of  both.  This  fact, 
owing  to  the  huge  migration  from  Europe  in  recent  years, 
has  not  always  been  clearly  understood.  But,  if  there 
were  any  doubt  on  the  subject,  it  has  been  dispelled  by 
the  recent  internment  as  enemy  aliens  in  all  belligerent 
countries  of  thousands  of  people  who,  though  long  residents 
in  these  countries,  had  never  formally  repudiated  their  old 
allegiance  and  taken  on  in  its  place  the  obligations  of 
citizenship  in  their  new  homes  by  a  formal  act  of  naturalisa- 
tion. The  war,  indeed,  has  abundantly  demonstrated 
the  searching  and  inexorable  nature  of  the  obligations  of 
citizenship. 

It  has  also  brought  out  the  fundamental  importance  of 
the  question  which  lay  at  the  root  of  THE  ROUND  TABLE 
enquiry.  If  the  primary  duty  of  the  individual  is  to  obey 
the  laws  of  the  sovereign  community  to  which  he  belongs, 
it  is  of  paramount  importance  that  he  should  know  which 
State  it  is  to  which  he  actually  belongs.  In  the  case  of 
the  British  citizen,  is  it  to  the  British  Empire,  or  to  his 
national  community  within  it,  that  his  primary  allegiance 
is  owed  ?  In  other  words,  is  the  Empire  one  State  or  is 
it  an  association  of  States  ?  If  the  laws  and  commands  of 
the  Imperial  Legislature  and  of  the  Canadian,  Australian,  and 
other  national  Legislatures  conflict,  which  is  he  to  obey  ? 

It  is  quite  clear  that  in  constitutional  theory  and  in  fact 
the  Empire  to-day  is  one  State.  It  is  one  State  because, 
when  it  is  declared  to  be  at  war  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, all  its  citizens  are  at  war;  because  the  national 
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constitutions  of  the  several  parts  are  derived  from  the 
sovereign  Imperial  Parliament,  which,  in  theory,  has  the 
power  to  revoke  or  amend  them  at  will ;  '  and  because,  if 
any  self-governing  community  determined  to  pursue  in 
regard  to  foreign  nations  in  some  matter  of  vital  importance 
a  course  which  was  inconsistent  with  the  deliberate  policy 
of  the  Imperial  Cabinet  or  the  laws  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, it  would  find  that  it  could  do  so  only  by  severing 
its  connection  with  the  British  Empire — a  severance 
which  would  be  announced  either  by  its  own  Government 
or  by  the  Imperial  Government  as  the  only  method  by 
which  the  latter  could  repudiate  responsibility  for  the 
consequences  of  its  conduct.  If,  therefore,  a  conflict 
arose  between  the  Imperial  Government  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  any  self-governing  part,  the  duty  of  the  citizen 
to-day  would  clearly  be  to  obey  the  Imperial  rather  than 
the  national  command.  From  the  constitutional  point 
of  view  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  that  is  the 
position  to-day.  To  put  it  in  its  most  familiar  form,  every 
British  subject's  allegiance  is  to  the  King. 

Yet  it  is  obvious  that  constitutional  theory,  if  it  were 
brought  to  the  test,  would  not  wholly  coincide  with 
practical  fact.  The  Imperial  Parliament  has  almost 
abdicated  its  position  as  a  sovereign  legislature  by  aban- 
doning in  practice  its  claim  to  legislate  for  or  to  tax  the 
Dominions.  It  has  not  absolutely  abdicated  it,  because, 
as  we  have  seen  in  this  war,  it  can  and  has,  put  them  into 
a  state  of  war,  with  revolutionary  results  on  their  national 
lives,  and  that  without  even  a  pretence  at  consulting  them. 
But  for  everyday  purposes  it  admits  that  it  has  no  right  to 
tax  or  legislate  for  the  peoples  of  the  Dominions.  Similarly 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  overseas  citizen  thinks  of 
himself  to-day  as  a  citizen  of  his  Dominion  first  and  of 
the  Empire  second,  and  if  a  conflict  of  opinion  arose  between 
the  Dominion  Parliament  and  the  Imperial  Parliament 
he  would  instinctively  feel  that  he  ought  to  support  his 
own  Parliament  as  against  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
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There  is  clearly  an  anomaly  here.  The  Empire  is  one 
State  in  law.  Yet  it  has  no  legislature  which  is  universally 
recognised  as  being  entitled  to  make  laws  for  all  its  members, 
and  great  communities  within  it  not  only  repudiate  its 
authority  to  legislate  for  them  but  regard  themselves  as 
almost  independent  allies  of  the  parent  community,  per- 
fectly free  to  act  as  they  choose,  rather  than  as  part  and 
parcel  of  the  same  State.  How  serious  and  disastrous 
an  anomaly  this  is,  and  how  disastrous  its  consequences 
might  be,  can  be  seen  by  considering  what  must  happen 
directly  there  is  a  conflict  of  opinion  between  the  Imperial 
Parliament  and  a  Dominion  Parliament  on  a  matter  of 
vital  importance,  in  respect  of  which  a  decision  (as  in  the 
case  of  a  war)  cannot  be  postponed,  and  in  which  agree- 
ment is  found  to  be  impossible.  The  original  dispute 
would  then  immediately  become  swallowed  up  in  a  far 
graver  question.  For  the  Dominion  people  would  then  find 
themselves  faced  with  two  alternatives,  and  two  alterna- 
tives only  :  they  would  either  have  to  submit  to  the  law 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament  or  to  separate  from  the  Empire. 
No  third  course  would  be  open  to  them,  if  agreement 
were  found  impossible.  Needless  to  say,  this  is  the  one 
issue  which  every  responsible  citizen  hopes  will  never  be 
presented,  for  however  vigorous  their  nationalism  may  be, 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  Empire 
are  not  less  proud  and  tenacious  of  their  citizenship  of  the 
Empire  than  they  are  of  their  national  rights.  Yet  the 
overwhelming  testimony  of  history,  as  we  shall  see  in  the 
next  section,  confirms  the  lesson  of  recent  events,  in 
proving  that  it  is  no  more  possible  to  shirk  this  question 
by  ignoring  it  than  it  was  possible  to  get  rid  of  the  German 
menace  by  ignoring  it. 

So  long  as  the  world  slept  in  a  peace  which  most  people 
assumed  to  be  eternal,  it  was  not  difficult  for  the  Empire 
to  jog  along  on  co-operative  lines.  Each  Dominion, 
almost  wholly  preoccupied  in  its  own  internal  development, 
was  content  to  leave  the  control  of  foreign  policy  to  the 
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British  Government.  The  Imperial  Parliament,  having 
admitted  that  it  could  not  tax  or  legislate  for  the  Dominions, 
was  so  habituated  to  carrying  the  whole  responsibility  for 
foreign  policy  that  it  was  able  to  persuade  the  people  of 
the  British  Isles  to  continue  to  bear  practically  the  whole 
burden  of  Imperial  defence  on  their  own  shoulders.  The 
war  has  made  it  impossible  that  this  situation  should  last 
much  longer.  The  Dominions  are  not  only  going  to  be 
actively  interested  in  the  peace  terms,  especially  those 
relating  to  the  disposition  of  territory  in  Africa  and  the 
Pacific,  but,  having  realised  what  war  means  to  themselves, 
they  are  going  to  be  not  less  actively  interested  after  the 
war  is  over  in  the  policy  which  secures  their  own  safety 
and  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  which  adjusts  the  growth 
and  influence  of  European  and  Asiatic  Powers.  We  realise 
now  that  wars  are  not  made  in  a  fortnight,  but  are  the 
outcome  of  the  diplomacy  of  many  years.  Great  Britain, 
on  the  other  hand,  burdened  with  an  immense  debt  will 
not  be  able  to  bear  for  ever  the  whole  cost  of  Imperial 
defence  by  herself,  nor  is  she  likely  to  be  willing  to  make  good, 
by  supplementary  estimates  of  her  own,  promised  contribu- 
tions to  Imperial  defence  from  the  Dominions  which  have 
not  been  forthcoming.  The  adjustment  of  a  common 
policy  in  Imperial  affairs  and,  still  more,  the  enactment  of 
the  laws  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  such  a  common 
policy,  if  it  can  be  arrived  at,  will  often  be  extremely  difficult. 
Everything  will  have  to  be  done  by  negotiation  between 
five  governments,  and  much  of  it  must  perforce  be  conducted 
by  letter  or  cable.  Disagreements  between  peoples  situated 
at  opposite  corners  of  the  earth,  each  looking  at  every 
question  from  its  own  angle,  and  having  no  effective 
machinery  for  ensuring  that  the  common  policy  shall 
take  into  account  its  own  views  and  needs,  are,  sooner  or 
later,  certain.  And  when  such  disagreements  do  arise  there 
will  always  lurk  in  the  immediate  background  the  uneasy 
feeling  that  at  any  moment  the  question  may  resolve  itself 
into  a  choice  between  acquiescing  in  the  decision  of  un- 
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representative  imperial  authority  and  breaking  up  the 
Empire.  Under  present  conditions  every  inter-imperial 
question  tends  to  put  a  strain  on  the  loyalty  of  the  com- 
munities of  the  Empire  to  their  common  State. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  what  the  root  of  the  trouble  is 
It  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  British  Commonwealth 
to-day  is  not  a  true  commonwealth,  it  is  an  English  Empire, 
or  rather  an  Empire  governed  by  the  United  Kingdom. 
Its  common  affairs  are  controlled  solely  by  the  people  of 
the  British  Isles,  and  the  Cabinet  and  Parliament  through 
which  they  control  them  is  the  same  Cabinet  and  Parliament 
which  is  responsible  for  the  Dominion  affairs  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  peoples  of  the  Dominions,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  liabilities  from  Imperial  policy,  but  they  have 
a  share  neither  in  the  control  over  nor  in  the  responsibility 
for  that  policy.  The  Imperial  constitution,  therefore, 
offends  against  those  canons  of  the  Commonwealth  already 
set  forth.  The  sense  of  common  obligation  has  grown  weak, 
because  the  first  principle  of  liberty,  the  sharing  of  power 
and  responsibility  in  common,  has  been  infringed.  The 
remedy  cannot  be  permanently  found  in  any  mechanism  for 
enabling  five  separate  communities  to  adjust  ther  common 
policy  and  determine  their  several  liabilities  by  co-operative 
means,  for,  apart  from  the  practical  impossibility  of  con- 
ducting a  true  government  by  the  co-operation  of  five 
governments,  no  such  arrangement  solves  the  fundamental 
difficulty  that  the  Imperial  Foreign  Secretary  and  his 
associates  must  be  responsible  to  one  Parliament  and  the 
electorate  which  chooses  it.  They  cannot  be  responsible 
to  five.  Hence,  when  the  five  fail  to  agree,  the  Imperial 
Ministers  will  inevitably  adopt  the  policy  acceptable  to 
Britain,  and  the  rest  will  once  more  be  faced  with  the 
intolerable  alternatives  of  compliance  or  secession. 

It  is  indeed  obvious  that  events  are  bound,  sooner  or 
later,  to  drive  the  peoples  of  the  Empire  into  one  of  two 
solutions  :  either  a  formal  separation  involving  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Empire  and  the  destruction  of  British 
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citizenship,  or  a  federal  reconstruction  which  will  clearly 
delimit  the  federal  and  the  national  spheres,  and  reaffirm 
the  unity  of  the  British  Commonwealth  as  a  single  State 
by  creating  for  federal  purposes  a  Legislature  and  Cabinet 
representative  of  all  its  self-governing  citizens.  Such  a 
constitution  would  separate  entirely  the  domestic  affairs 
of  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  affairs  of  the  Empire, 
by  entrusting  the  former  to  a  Dominion  Legislature  of 
the  British  Isles.  It  would  resolve  the  original  diffi- 
culty in  which  the  Transvaaler,  newly  become  a  South 
African  citizen,  found  himself,  by  defining  clearly  when  the 
Englishman,  the  Canadian,  and  the  Australian  was  to 
obey  the  national  laws  and  when  the  Imperial  laws.  And 
if  it  followed  the  principle  of  the  American  and  Australian 
constitutions,  not  only  would  Imperial  affairs  be  conducted 
by  a  truly  Imperial  Parliament,  but  the  sovereign  power 
of  the  Empire  would  be  transferred  from  the  Imperial 
Parliament  to  the  people,  by  providing  that  no  alteration 
could  be  made  in  the  spheres  of  the  national  and  the 
Imperial  Parliaments  without  a  reference  in  some  way  or 
other  to  the  people  of  the  Empire  themselves. 

IV.    THE  LESSONS  OF  HISTORY 

IT  is  hardly  sufficient,  however,  to  rely  entirely  upon 
analysis  and  argument  to  prove  the  inexorable  nature 
of  the  alternatives  which  will  thus  sooner  or  later  confront 
the  citizens  of  the  Empire.  The  Commonwealth  of  Nations 
therefore  examines  in  great  detail  the  chief  historical 
precedents,  and  it  shows  that  on  four  separate  occasions 
the  English-speaking  world  has  been  confronted  with  the 
same  issue  in  almost  identical  form. 

The  first  occasion  arose  at  the  Union  of  England  and 
Scotland.  The  two  countries  had  been  united  by  a  com- 
mon Crown  since  1603,  when  James  I  and  VI  came  to  the 
throne.  The  Parliaments  were  left  separate,  but  so  long 
as  the  King  wielded  the  supreme  power  no  serious  diffi- 
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culties  arose.  But  no  sooner  did  the  Parliaments  take 
into  their  own  hands  the  sovereign  power  than  an  acute 
controversy  arose.  To  which  Parliament  was  the  Cabinet 
which  conducted  foreign  affairs  to  be  responsible  ? 
It  could  not  be  responsible  to  both,  if  they  disagreed. 
And  even  if  the  Cabinet  were  adroit  enough  to  conduct 
for  a  time  a  policy  which  was  satisfactory  to  both,  how  was 
it  to  ensure  that  the  laws  necessary  to  give  effect  to  foreign 
treaties,  or  to  secure  the  defence  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
were  to  be  passed  simultaneously  and  in  identical  form  ? 
And  how  was  it  to  ensure  that  each  Parliament  would 
vote  promptly  its  own  share  of  the  cost  of  the  common 
defence  ?  After  repeated  efforts  to  conduct  the  common 
affairs  of  the  two  countries  by  co-operative  means,  in  which 
it  became  clear  that  the  system  meant  that  not  only  was 
the  Scottish  Parliament  always  getting  the  English  Govern- 
ment into  difficulties  with  foreign  Powers,  yet  that  at  the 
final  crisis  Scotland  always  had  to  submit  to  the  decisions 
of  the  English  Ministry,  matters  were  brought  to  a  head 
by  three  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament.  The  first 
declared  that  "  no  person  being  King  of  England  shall 
have  power  of  making  war  .  .  .  without  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  that  no  declaration  of  war  without  consent 
aforesaid  shall  be  binding  on  the  subjects  of  his  kingdom." 
The  second  provided  that  ambassadors  representative  of 
Scotland  and  accountable  to  the  Parliament  of  Scotland 
should  be  present  whenever  the  King  had  occasion  to 
treat  with  foreign  princes  or  States.  And  the  third 
enacted  that,  failing  acceptance  by  England  of  certain 
Scottish  demands,  the  Crowns  of  England  and  Scotland 
were  to  be  separated  at  the  death  of  Queen  Anne.  It 
was  clear  that  if  these  Acts  were  carried  into  effect  they 
would  divide  the  people  of  England  and  Scotland,  who  had 
already  been  united  for  one  hundred  years,  into  two 
separate  States.  When  it  came  to  the  point,  however,  of 
facing  the  inevitable  consequence — namely,  diplomacy,  and 
possibly  war,  as  the  only  means  of  adjusting  their  interests, 
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and  dangerous  weakness  for  each  in  the  face  of  continental 
perils — both  countries  hesitated.  Commissioners  were 
appointed  by  each,  and  the  problem  was  solved  by  uniting 
the  two  peoples  in  one  Parliament  representative  of  the 
people  of  the  whole  island. 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  Union  between  Ireland  and 
Great  Britain  are  very  much  the  same.  The  Union  was 
precipitated  by  the  granting  of  complete  legislative  indepen- 
dence to  the  Irish  Parliament  in  1782.  They  are  outlined 
in  another  part  of  this  issue.* 

But  for  present-day  problems  the  remaining  two  cases 
are  even  more  illuminating.  Owing  to  the  novel  circum- 
stances of  their  origin,  the  status  of  the  American  colonies 
within  the  British  realm  was  never  clearly  defined.  And 
unfortunately  during  the  long  peaceful  days  which  followed 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713  they  came  to  be  looked  on 
as  trading  settlements  rather  than  as  nascent  societies  or 
nations,  or  even  as  integral  parts  of  the  original  State  from 
which  they  derived.  The  bond  between  them  and  the 
Motherland  was  regarded  not  as  a  mutual  obligation  based 
on  common  citizenship,  but  as  a  contract  whereby  Britain 
controlled  their  trade  with  foreign  countries  in  her  own 
interest,  and  in  return  guaranteed  their  safety  from  foreign 
attack — an  arrangement  which  for  decades  commanded  the 
assent  of  both  parties. 

The  inherent  defect  in  this  arrangement  was  revealed 
after  the  long  and  exhausting  war  with  France,  a  war 
which  resulted  in  the  conquest  of  Canada,  and  the 
securing  of  the  great  American  West  as  a  hinterland 
for  the  colonists.  Almost  the  whole  expense  of  this 
war,  by  which  the  Americans  profited,  had  been  borne 
by  the  already  overburdened  British  taxpayer,  and  the 
British  Government  felt  it  imperative  that  the  colonies 
should  contribute  regularly  to  the  defence,  not  of  the 
Empire,  but  of  America  itself.  They  regarded  themselves 
the  more  justified  in  making  this  demand  because  the 

*  Ireland  and  the  Empire,  p.  614. 
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restrictions  on  trade  with  foreign  countries  which  repre- 
sented the  colonial  side  of  the  bargain  under  the  com- 
mercial system  were  being  consistently  evaded,  and  the 
colonists  not  only  traded  with  foreign  countries,  but 
even  with  the  enemy  in  time  of  war,  to  the  grave  detri- 
ment both  of  Great  Britain  and  of  themselves.  The 
sequel  is  familiar  to  everybody.  The  question  was  brought 
to  a  head  by  the  rebellion  of  the  Indians  under  Pontiac, 
the  cost  of  which  was  mainly  borne  by  British  taxpayers. 
The  British  Government  determined  to  tax  the  colonists. 
The  colonists  refused  to  pay  taxes  levied  by  a  Parliament 
in  which  they  were  not  represented.  The  quarrel  ended  in 
civil  war,  and  with  the  assistance  of  autocratic  France 
the  colonies  finally  broke  away. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Nations  points  out  that  the  split 
of  1776-83  was  due  not  so  much  to  the  special  folly  and 
selfishness  of  the  leaders  on  either  side,  as  to  the  failure  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  world  to  adapt  its  institutions  to  the 
changing  conditions  of  the  time,  mainly  owing  to  the 
demoralising  effect  of  the  doctrines  of  the  commercial 
system.  Neither  people  could  lift  itself  above  its  own 
narrow  point  of  view.  There  was  a  general  inability  to 
realise  that  both  Americans  and  British  were  members  of 
one  commonwealth,  and  that,  if  a  constitutional  impasse 
arose,  it  did  not  prove  that  the  commonwealth  should 
split  in  two,  and  its  peoples  repudiate  their  obligations  to 
one  another,  but  that  the  constitution  itself  should  be 
amended.  There  was  no  sufficient  body  of  opinion  in 
England  which  recognised  that  it  was  impossible  to  expect 
the  Americans  to  be  loyal  to  Great  Britain,  and  that  if 
any  legislature  were  to  tax  them,  it  must  be  one  represen- 
tative of  the  Americans  as  well  as  of  the  British.  Similarly, 
there  was  no  sufficient  body  of  opinion  in  America  which 
realised  that  the  essence  of  citizenship  was  responsibility 
and  that  they  could  not  claim  indefinitely  the  privileges 
of  self-government  without  assuming  their  proportionate 
share  of  its  burdens,  and  that  if  they  objected  to  taxation 
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for  their  own  defence  being  imposed  from  England  their 
proper  course  was  to  adopt  the  course  recommended  by 
the  Albany  Conference  of  1753,  and  create  a  common 
assembly  to  deal  with  their  common  affairs  and  tax  all 
Americans  for  American  defence.  Had  this  happened, 
had  the  American  colonies  undertaken  the  responsibility 
for  purely  American  defence,  can  there  be  any  doubt  that 
the  split  would  have  been  avoided,  that  they  would  have 
assisted  Great  Britain  in  the  struggle  of  freedom  against 
the  Napoleonic  autocracy,  instead  of  fighting  on  Napoleon's 
side,  and  that  at  some  later  date  when  travel  was  quicker 
and  easier  some  machinery  would  have  been  devised 
whereby  they  could  have  shared  in  common  the  tremendous 
responsibilities  which,  as  we  shall  see,  now  rest  upon  the 
British  Commonwealth.  And  had  they  done  so,  it  is 
hardly  open  to  doubt  that  the  present  attempt  of  Prussia 
on  the  liberties  of  the  world  would  never  have  been  made. 
As  it  was,  each  side  dully  persisted  in  its  own  attitude 
until  the  crash  came.  Even  then,  a  large  body  of  colonists, 
recognising  the  true  nature  of  citizenship,  migrated  to 
Canada  rather  than  forfeit  their  membership  of  the  older 
Commonwealth. 

No  sooner,  however,  were  the  colonies  separated  from 
the  British  Empire  than  they  discovered  the  fallacy  which 
underlay  the  idea  for  which  they  had  been  fighting. 
Directly  the  unity  which  had  been  given  to  them  by  their 
common  membership  of  the  original  commonwealth  was 
destroyed,  they  found  that  they  had  to  create  for  them- 
selves that  very  union,  with  its  necessary  concomitant, 
a  legislating  and  taxing  assembly  for  the  people  of  all  the 
colonies,  which  they  had  refused  to  make  while  under  the 
British  Crown.  It  was  impossible  for  them  to  go  on  their 
way  on  the  theory  that  each  colony  was  sovereign  and  could 
alone  tax  and  legislate  for  itself.  There  were  common 
American  affairs,  notably  defence,  foreign  affairs,  and 
finance  which  could  not  be  handled  by  voluntary  co-opera- 
tion between  thirteen  different  States.  The  Confederation 
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of  1781  was  an  attempt  to  deal  with  American  affairs  by  the 
free   and   voluntary   co-operation   of  thirteen   States.     It 
broke    down    hopelessly.     It    was    impossible    to    secure 
unanimity   in   the   necessary  legislation,   promptitude   in 
financial  or  military  contributions,  or  obedience  to  the 
authority  of  the  Confederation.     Every  State  necessarily 
looked  at  American  problems  from  its  own  point  of  view. 
Every  State  waited  to  see  that  its  neighbours  lived  up 
to  the  decisions  of  Congress  before  living  up  to  them 
themselves,   until  the  system   ended  in  bankruptcy  and 
the  paralysis  of  all  government.     Seven  years  of  bitter 
experience  sufficed  to  show  that  unless  America  was  to 
be  condemned  to  a  repetition  of  the  disunion  and  arma- 
ments of  Europe,  unless  the  colonies  were  to  be  for  ever 
squabbling  and  fighting  over  every  dispute  and  especially 
over  the  share  which  each  colony  was  to  have  in  the  new 
territories  to  the  West,  they  must  create  for  themselves 
a  legislature  which  could  tax  and  legislate  for  all  Americans, 
and   to  which  was   entrusted   the  sole   control   of  their 
common    affairs.     Under   the   wise   guidance    of  George 
Washington   and   Alexander    Hamilton    they   invented    a 
federal  system,   which  while  it  left   the  fullest  possible 
measure  of  self-government  to  the  States  created  also  an 
effective  common  government  for  American  affairs. 

The  full  significance,  however,  of  what  the  makers  of 
the  American  constitution  had  done  in  1787  was  not 
finally  demonstrated  until  eighty  years  later,  when  the 
question  of  whether  slavery  was  to  be  extended  to  the 
new  States  of  the  West,  brought  to  a  head  the  question  of 
whether  the  allegiance  of  the  citizen  was  primarily  owed 
to  his  own  State  or  to  the  United  States.  The  action  of 
South  Carolina  in  repudiating  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Government  made  it  impossible  for  the  issue  to  be  burked 
any  longer.  It  was  necessary  for  every  citizen  to  make 
up  his  mind  one  way  or  the  other.  And  in  the  outcome, 
under  the  steady  guidance  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  it  was 
decided,  at  the  cost  of  a  million  lives,  that  in  1787  the 
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American  people  had  created  not  an  association  of  sovereign 
States,  but  one  new  State.  The  American  Civil  War 
proved  that  the  foundation  of  a  Federal  Commonwealth, 
like  that  of  every  other  commonwealth,  is  the  dedication 
of  every  individual  to  the  whole  body  of  citizens  which 
come  within  the  boundaries  of  the  commonwealth.  In  the 
ultimate  analysis  his  allegiance  is  due  neither  to  the  State 
Legislature  nor  to  the  Federal  Legislature,  but  to  those 
constitutional  laws  which  represent  the  covenant  of  the 
whole  people  as  to  the  form  of  government  under  which 
they  should  live,  and  which  can  only  be  altered  by  a  pro- 
cedure which  is  tantamount  to  a  special  decision  of  the 
people  themselves. 

V.     THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH 

THESE  historical  precedents  abundantly  confirm  the 
conclusions  already  advanced  as  to  the  way  out  of 
the  dilemma  which  confronts  the  South  African  and  every 
other  citizen  of  the  Dominions  to-day.  Sooner  or  later 
the  self-governing  peoples  of  the  Empire  will  have  to  choose 
between  separation  into  independent  sovereign  States  or 
federation.  However  well  we  may  manage  to  get  along 
in  the  meantime  on  co-operative  lines  and  through  a 
development  of  the  Imperial  conference,  in  the  long  run 
we  shall  be  forced  along  one  course  or  the  other,  not  by 
the  activities  of  enthusiasts  or  agitators,  but  by  the  inevit- 
able pressure  of  facts.  It  is  worth  while  therefore,  in 
conclusion,  to  form  some  estimate  of  what  is  the  real 
value  to  ourselves  and  to  the  world  of  the  British  Empire, 
which  we  shall  thus  make  or  mar. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  function  of  the  British 
Empire  is  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  its  citizens  and  the 
safety  of  their  ideals.  In  a  world  in  which  ancient  States 
are  daily  becoming  greater  and  more  organised,  in  which 
new  States,  the  character  of  whose  civilisation  is  still  in 
doubt,  are  growing  steadily  in  importance  and  power,  it 
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is  manifest  that  only  in  unity  can  the  communities  of  the 
Empire  make  certain  of  their  freedom  and  make  certain 
also  that  the  institutions  and  civilisation  which  they  have 
inherited  and  which  they  have  helped  to  make  will  endure. 
Isolated  they  would  be  impotent  and  without  influence 
in  the  world.  United  they  have  resources  within  their 
territories  which,  once  properly  organised,  will  both  give 
them  an  unassailable  defence,  and  will  ensure  that  they 
will  continue  among  the  leading  nations  among  men. 

But  there  are  two  other  functions  of  the  Empire  which 
are  not  so  usually  recognised.  On  the  first  The  Common- 
wealth of  Nations  throws  a  flood  of  light.  It  shows  how 
the  Empire  came  into  being  as  the  direct  and  almost 
inevitable  outcome  of  the  discovery  by  Henry  the  Navigator 
of  a  sailing  vessel  capable  of  crossing  the  ocean,  and  that 
perhaps  its  most  important  function  has  been  and  still  is 
to  adjust  the  relations  between  East  and  West.  The  effect 
of  the  advent  of  drink  and  firearms,  the  financial  adven- 
turer and  concessionaire,  even  of  the  honest  trader  and 
missionary,  in  dissolving  the  societies  of  Asia  and  Africa 
has  often  been  set  forth  in  the  pages  of  THE  ROUND  TABLE. 
Communities  which  were  able  to  manage  their  own  affairs 
sufficiently  well  under  a  tribal  system,  or  the  great  semi- 
religious  despotisms  of  the  East,  began  to  crumble  into 
ruins  under  the  ideas  and  forces  brought  to  bear  upon  them 
after  the  seas  were  opened  by  Henry  the  Navigator.  Of 
all  the  non-European  peoples  the  Japanese  alone  have  been 
able  of  their  own  accord  to  readjust  their  national  life  to 
the  knowledge  and  methods  of  the  West.  In  all  other 
cases  the  outcome  is  still  uncertain,  as  in  Mexico,  Persia 
and  China  ;  or  there  has  been  total  collapse,  as  in  India, 
Egypt  and  Africa.  Owing  to  her  detachment  from  Europe 
and  her  sea  power,  it  fell  mainly  to  the  lot  of  Great  Britain 
to  deal  with  these  problems  as  they  developed  in  the  years 
which  followed,  with  the  result  that  under  pressure  of 
necessity  rather  than  of  set  purpose  she  gradually  came 
to  assume  responsibility  for  the  government  of  the  vast 
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tropical  territories  now  included  in  the  British  Common- 
wealth. 

The  earliest  responsibility  was  India.  After  a  pre- 
liminary period  of  mistakes  and  of  failure,  the  British  people 
realised  that  it  was  impossible  to  confine  their  relations 
with  India  to  commerce,  and  that  if  the  disorder  and 
chaos  which  followed  the  collapse  of  the  Mogul  Empire 
was  not  to  grow  continually  worse,  from  the  unrestrained 
activities  of  their  own  traders,  it  was  necessary  for  some 
civilised  nation  to  take  charge,  restore  law  and  order,  and 
protect  the  people  not  only  against  their  own  marauders 
and  destroyers,  but  against  the  far  more  powerful  influences 
for  evil  which  emanated  from  Europe.  This  function  the 
British  Commonwealth  has  continued  to  discharge  ever 
since.  For  more  than  a  century  it  has  maintained  those 
elements  of  law  and  order  which  have  enabled  the  individual 
to  enjoy  liberty  and  justice  and  reap  the  fruit  of  his  own 
labours,  and  the  foreigner  to  trade  in  security  and  peace, 
and  has  watched  over  and  assisted  the  process  by  which 
the  ancient  civilisation  of  the  East  has,  gradually  but 
without  serious  bloodshed,  begun  to  readjust  itself  to  the 
new  knowledge  introduced  from  the  West.  It  is  ridiculous 
to  suppose  that  the  British  Indian  administration  has  been 
perfect,  and  that  no  mistakes  or  crimes  have  been  com- 
mitted. But  no  dispassionate  enquirer  can  dispute  that 
since  the  Warren  Hastings  trial  conditions  have  been 
incomparably  better  for  all  concerned  than  would  have 
been  the  case  had  the  Westerner  been  left  a  free  hand  to 
do  in  India  what  he  has  done  in  the  Congo,  the  Putumayo 
and  elsewhere. 

This  same  process  has  been  going  on  in  other  parts  of 
the  tropical  world  until  the  Empire  is  now  responsible  for 
maintaining  law  and  order  among  a  quarter  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  earth.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  earlier 
problem  of  conducting  a  government  which  would  protect 
the  inhabitants  against  internal  chaos  following  on  irre- 
sponsible exploitation  from  the  West  has  been  supple- 
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mented  by  another  problem,  that  of  gradually  enabling  the 
people  to  assume  control  of  their  own  government  under 
the  new  conditions  resulting  from  contact  between  the 
older  and  the  newer  civilisations.  No  society  can  be 
permanently  healthy  which  does  not  govern  itself.  Govern- 
ment from  above  is  often  the  preliminary  necessity  in  order 
to  sweep  away  abuses,  to  protect  a  politically  backward 
people  from  outside  forces  they  have  not  learnt  to  control, 
to  enable  them  in  peace  to  learn  the  meaning  of  civilised 
law  and  order.  But  it  is  essentially  transitional,  paving 
the  way,  by  education  and  the  tradition  of  good  administra- 
tion, for  the  time  when  its  people,  having  grasped  the 
principle  of  citizenship,  can  begin  to  take  an  active  share  in 
building  a  better  world  for  themselves. 

The  business  of  transfer,  however,  is  a  matter  of  infinite 
difficulty.  Self-government  is  not  a  mere  question  of 
democratic  machinery.  It  implies  the  growth  of  a  sober 
sense  of  responsibility,  interest  in  and  knowledge  of 
public  questions,  the  breakdown  of  those  barriers  of 
creed  and  caste  which  make  any  true  democracy  impos- 
sible, and  grasp  of  the  meaning  of  the  reign  of  law. 
Every  advanced  community  has  now  come  to  realise  that 
the  democratic  form  of  government  is  liable  to  as  great 
abuses  as  the  autocratic,  that  government  by  the  passions 
of  the  mob,  or  by  unknown  political  bosses  who  buy  or 
otherwise  control  ignorant  votes,  produces  the  gravest 
evils,  and  that  the  only  security  for  democracy  is  the 
knowledge  and  public  spirit  of  the  voter  himself.  While 
actual  responsibility  is  necessary  for  the  development  of 
that  knowledge  and  public  spirit,  no  greater  injury  could 
be  inflicted  on  a  young  people  than  to  hand  over  the  whole 
responsibility  for  government  prematurely  to  local  poli- 
ticians. The  inevitable  result  is  that  the  poorest  and  most 
ignorant  are  exploited  for  the  benefit  of  the  privileged 
classes  before  they  have  reached  the  stage  when  they  have 
any  reasonable  chance  of  protecting  themselves. 

It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  imagine  a  greater  or  a  more 
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important  task  which  lies  upon  any  people  than  that  of 
helping  the  370,000,000  human  beings  of  every  grade  of 
civilisation,  who  are  now  members  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth to  acquire  that  education  and  training  which  will 
enable  them  eventually  to  govern  themselves.  Yet  that 
task  rests  upon  the  responsible  peoples  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  to-day.  It  cannot  be  handed  over  to 
any  other  Power.  The  war  has  revealed  how  fatal  it 
would  be  for  India  and  humanity  that  a  reactionary  Power 
like  Germany  should  take  over  the  charge.  It  would  not 
only  mean  the  choking  down  of  all  liberal  ideas  and  the 
teaching  of  some  inhuman  kultur,  but  that  the  resources 
and  peoples  of  these  vast  territories  would  be  organised 
and  conscribed  to  create  military  power  with  which  to 
master  the  world.  Nor  can  the  task  be  abandoned,  half 
completed.  India,  for  instance,  a  continent  in  itself, 
divided  as  Europe  is  by  race  and  language,  and  containing 
315,000,000  people,  of  whom  the  vast  majority  are  illiterate 
and  totally  unable  to  cast  a  vote  intelligently  for  anything 
but  the  narrowest  of  local  affairs,  could  not  be  suddenly 
left  to  govern  itself.  For  many  years  yet  the  responsible 
peoples  of  the  Commonwealth  must  continue  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  law  and  progress  in  India.  And  if  this 
task  is  to  be  successfully  accomplished  it  is  practically 
essential  that  the  conservative  tradition  of  Britain  should 
be  combined  with  the  initiative  and  the  robust  confidence 
in  self-government  of  the  younger  democracies  across  the 
seas. 

The  third  function  has  been  revealed  by  the  war  itself. 
The  most  obvious  lesson  of  the  war  is  the  evils  which 
inevitably  arise  from  the  separation  of  humanity  into 
separate  sovereign  States.  In  the  present  stage  of  civili- 
sation it  cannot  be  otherwise,  but  it  means  that  where  the 
interests  or  aspirations  of  these  communities  conflict,  as 
they  are  bound  continually  to  conflict,  there  is  no  final 
method  of  adjusting  them  save  a  trial  of  strength  in  diplo- 
macy or  war.  Within  a  State  the  final  settlement  between 
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the  conflicting  views  and  interests  of  sections  or  parts, 
is  the  decision  of  a  Monarchy  or  a  Parliament  which  is 
able  to  survey  the  question  with  regard  to  the  interests 
of  the  whole,  and  then  to  enact  a  law  settling  it,  which  all 
citizens  are  bound  to  obey  until  they  can  persuade  the 
sovereign  authority  to  amend  it.  In  the  international 
sphere  that  method  of  settlement,  the  sole  one  which  can 
prevent  war,  is  impossible.  Whatever  progress  may 
be  made  towards  unity  and  peace  by  means  of  arbitration, 
the  development  of  international  law,  the  insistence  on 
respect  for  public  right,  the  fundamental  difficulty  remains 
that  the  several  States  retain  their  sovereign  indepen- 
dence, that  there  is  no  final  method  of  settling  differences 
between  them,  differences  it  may  be  on  matters  of  vital 
principle,  if  they  cannot  agree,  save  recourse  to  war. 
Whatever  may  be  done  to  diminish  the  probability  of  war, 
war  itself  will  only  be  abolished  and  the  practical  brotherhood 
of  man  will  only  be  realised  when  the  separate  States, 
having  reached  the  same  standards  of  civilisation  and 
justice  in  their  laws,  agree  to  unite  their  members  irre- 
vocably to  one  another  by  common  membership  of  one 
world  commonwealth. 

The  British  Empire  obviates  the  danger  of  war  between 
a  quarter  of  the  human  race.  Within  it  are  to  be  found 
communities  of  almost  every  race  and  colour,  and  of  every 
grade  and  civilisation.  Within  it  are  to  be  found  not 
nationalities  alone,  but  nations,  acutely  conscious  of  their 
national  identity.  Yet  defective  as  its  machinery  still  is, 
it  binds  them  all  together  under  the  rule  of  one  constitu- 
tional law,  and  it  possesses  a  Legislature  and  a  Cabinet 
which  can,  in  the  last  resort,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Imperial  Conference,  review  disputes  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  welfare  of  all,  and  settle  them  by  means  of  a 
law  which  all  are  in  duty  bound  to  obey.  That  is  a  tre- 
mendous contribution  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  It 
would  be  a  terrible  set-back  if  that  unity  were  dissolved  ; 
if  its  communities  were  to  narrow  their  allegiance  to 
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themselves  alone,  to  have  no  other  method  of  finally- 
adjusting  their  disputes  save  diplomacy  and  war,  to  possess 
no  constitutional  machinery  whereby  they  could  mobilise 
their  common  resources  in  self-defence,  and  especially 
for  that  best  of  all  forms  of  self-defence,  the  vindication 
of  liberty  and  public  right.  It  would  not  only  be  a  set- 
back for  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  themselves. 
It  would  be  the  overthrow  of  the  surest  signpost  that  the 
world  has  seen,  that  it  will  eventually  be  possible  to  unite 
all  races  and  all  nations,  under  the  rule  of  law.  If  existing 
machinery  is  defective,  the  right  course  is  clearly  not  to 
dissolve  the  Commonwealth  but  to  amend  its  constitu- 
tion so  that  a  truly  representative  legislature  will  possess 
authority  in  common  affairs  in  all  parts. 

The  British  Empire,  therefore,  is  far  more  than  a  con- 
venience to  its  members,  gradually  outgrowing  its  useful- 
ness. It  is  in  fact  the  corner  stone  of  human  society. 
No  greater  disaster  to  this  world  could  be  conceived  than 
that  it  should  dissolve  in  ruins.  Yet,  if  the  conclusions 
to  which  THE  ROUND  TABLE  enquiry  and  The  Common- 
wealth of  Nations  have  led  are  true,  it  is  certain  that  sooner 
or  later  the  citizens  of  the  Empire  will  be  forced  to  adopt 
a  federal  constitution  divorcing  the  control  of  Imperial 
affairs  from  the  politics  and  the  social  system  of  the 
British  Isles,  if  the  Empire  itself  is  not  to  collapse.  With 
that  we  may  leave  the  question.  The  issue  may  not 
come  up  for  final  decision  for  many  years.  But  it  may 
be  forced  upon  us  by  events  sooner  than  any  of  us  expect. 
It  is  not  possible,  therefore,  to  begin  to  make  up  our  minds 
too  soon  on  what  is  at  bottom  the  essential  question — 
are  we  determined  that  come  what  may  the  Empire  shall 
endure  ?  Until  we  have  answered  that  question  to 
ourselves  our  road  cannot  be  clear.  But  when  we  have 
done  so,  we  shall  know  whether  at  every  crisis  we  shall 
vote  for  weakening  the  Imperial  bond,  or  for  steps,  which, 
however  long  they  may  take  to  reach  the  final  goal,  will 
end  in  the  creation  of  the  first  true  federation  of  nations. 
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A  WAR  medal  and  the  workhouse  have  too  often  been  the 
reward  of  the  men  disabled  in  former  wars,  and,  unless 
the  problem  is  tackled  boldly  and  at  once,  there  is  every 
prospect  that  this  war  will  repeat  the  scandal  of  the  past 
on  a  colossal  scale.  Already  the  question  is  urgent.  By 
the  end  of  July  more  than  forty  thousand  men  had  been 
discharged  from  the  British  Army  alone  as  physically  unfit 
for  further  service.  Of  this  number  it  is  estimated  that 
about  half  have  returned  to  their  old  employment.  Of 
the  remainder  a  considerable  section  would  still  be  under- 
going medical  treatment.  But  making  every  allowance  for 
those  who  have  resumed  employment  or  are  still  unfit 
for  work,  there  must  remain  many  who  are  unemployed 
and  are  fast  becoming  unemployable.  In  these  cases 
the  process  of  deterioration  is  terribly  rapid.  All 
who  have  experience  in  dealing  with  discharged  soldiers 
agree  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  a  man  who  remains 
unemployed  for  three  months  after  his  discharge  is  past 
praying  for,  and  what  is  true  of  the  discharged  soldier  in 
general  applies  with  special  force  to  the  disabled  man. 
It  is  not  primarily  a  question  of  pension.  The  most 
liberal  scale  of  pensions  ever  suggested  will  not  check  this 
waste  of  manhood,  which,  in  its  ultimate  effect  on  the  com- 
munity, entails  a  loss  difficult  to  over-estimate. 

The  disabled  man  deteriorates  because  he  has  no  interest 
in  life.  He  feels  himself  to  be  a  marked  man,  a  member 
of  an  unfortunate  class,  cut  off  from  the  normal  life  of  his 
fellows.  He  broods  over  his  disability,  and  too  often  he 
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is  persuaded  that  his  services  to  the  community  entitle 
him  to  be  kept  in  idleness  for  the  rest  of  his  life.     There 
will,  of  course,  be  a  considerable  number  of  men  so  com- 
pletely- crippled  as  to  be  incapable  of  any  work  at  all. 
For  these  men  the  utmost  that  can  be  done  is  to  alleviate 
their   lot    by   providing    medical    attendance    and   skilled 
nursing.     Where  a  totally  disabled  man  has  a  home  he 
will  probably  be  happier  in  it  than  in  the  most  palatial 
institution.     But  helpless  cases  need  constant  and  experi- 
enced nursing,  and  where  they  are  left  in  their  own  homes 
it  will  usually  be  necessary  to  arrange  for  some  system  of 
visiting  by  qualified  nurses.     For  helpless   cripples  who 
have  no  relatives  able  or  willing  to  look  after  them,  there 
is    no    alternative    but    institutional    treatment.     But    in 
selecting  sites  for  institutions  of  this  kind  it  is  important 
to  guard  against  what  may  be  called  the  landscape  fallacy. 
Various  owners  of  remote  mansions  in  beautiful  surround- 
ings have  offered  them  as  permanent  homes  for  the  dis- 
abled, regardless  of  the  fact  that  an  appreciation  of  natural 
beauty  is  usually  undeveloped,  and  that,  in  the  case  at  any  rate 
of  the  town-bred  man,  scenery  is  a  poor  substitute  for  society. 
But  the  real  difficulty  and  the  most  urgent  arises  in  the 
case  of  the  partially  disabled.     Here  the  whole  problem  is 
to  restore  the  man's  confidence  in  himself,  to  make  him 
realise  that  he  is  not  a  wreck  but  a  citizen  still  capable  of 
serving  the  community  to  which  he  belongs.     The  false 
psychology  of  the  sentimentalist  tends  to  encourage  instead 
of  eradicating  that  despondency  and  dependence  which 
are  usually  far  more  difficult  to  cure  than  physical  disability, 
and  inevitably  end  in  boredom  and  misery.     The  only  hope 
for  the  disabled  is  to  arouse  in  them  the  will  to  serve. 
A  useless  future  is  the  worst  reward  for  a  glorious  past. 
It  is  fatal  to  encourage  the  natural  propensity  of  the  human 
mind  to  think  that  happiness  is  to  be  found  in  plenty  and 
idleness  and  not  in  work.     The  right  that  every  disabled 
man  can  claim  is  that  the  community  should  spare  no  pains 
to  help  him  to  learn  how  to  support  himself  and  to  be  of 
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service  to  his  fellows.  The  truest  charity  is  to  enable 
a  man  to  do  without  charity,  and  to  pension  a  man  instead 
of  training  him  is  a  counsel  of  despair. 

This  co-operation  between  the  community  and  the  dis- 
abled citizen  should  begin  from  the  first  moment  the  man 
is  able  to  leave  his  bed.  The  seeds  of  many  habits  which 
he  will  find  it  difficult  to  overcome,  and  of  much  avoidable 
despondency,  are  sown  in  the  very  early  days.  The 
wounded  are  too  often  left  to  loaf  about  the  streets  or  the 
hospital  grounds  when  they  might  already  be  learning  the 
beginnings  of  a  new  life  ;  or  else  they  are  given  menial 
drudgery  which  simply  creates  in  them  the  sense  that 
they  are  already  cast  away  upon  the  scrap  heap.  Not  only 
in  institutions  specially  designed  for  the  purpose,  but  in 
many  a  hospital,  half  the  battle  would  be  won  by  making 
the  men  who  can  never  return  to  active  service  feel  that 
the  same  practical  interest  is  taken  in  training  them  for 
a  new  start  in  civilian  life  as  in  training  the  less  seriously 
wounded  for  a  fresh  turn  in  the  trenches.  A  man  who 
finds  no  one  interested  in  him  will  soon  despair  of  himself. 

In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  matters,  France  has  led  the 
way.  In  the  late  autumn  of  1914  the  energetic  Mayor  of 
Lyon  had  founded  1'Ecole  Joffre,  which  has  since  formed 
the  model  for  other  and  larger  schools  in  Paris,  Bordeaux, 
Havre,  and  other  French  cities.  L'Ecole  Joffre  was  itself 
modelled  on  the  training  school  at  Charleroi,  which  was 
founded  to  deal  with  men  disabled  by  industrial  accidents, 
and  the  guiding  principle  of  its  founders  is  summed  up 
in  the  word  "  re-education."  It  aims  at  developing  any 
latent  capacities  of  its  pupils,  and  it  starts  on  the  assumption 
that  a  man  whose  incapacity  prevents  him  from  returning 
to  his  old  occupation  can  and  ought  to  be  taught  a  new 
one.  The  sacrifice  these  men  have  made  has  earned  them 
the  right  to  a  fresh  start  in  life.  In  France  the  establish- 
ment of  these  institutions  has  been  left  to  municipal 
enterprise,  but  there  are  obvious  advantages  in  a  co- 
ordinated system.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  our  case, 
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instead  of  leaving  the  great  industrial  cities  to  establish 
independent  institutions  each  on  its  own  lines,  some 
correlation  in  system  and  inspection  will  be  secured.  For 
instance,  there  should  be  one  principal  centre,  which 
would  serve  not  only  for  experimental  purposes  but  also 
as  a  school  for  instructors,  who  could  be  trained  under  the 
supervision  of  medical  and  surgical  experts  familiar  with 
the  methods  so  successfully  adopted  at  Lyon  and  St. 
Maurice.  Qualified  instructors  could  then  be  drafted  to 
other  training  centres,  and  in  this  way  the  experience  of 
the  central  institution  would  become  generally  available. 
The  principal  institution  would  serve  both  as  a  model  and 
as  a  centre  for  research. 

It  is  essential  that  these  instructors  should  be  of  the 
right  type.  The  perfunctory  instructor  who  teaches  by 
rote  is  worse  than  useless.  The  work  needs  enthusiasts 
who  will  be  sympathetic  without  being  sentimental,  who 
realise  the  importance  of  thoroughness,  order  and  discipline, 
and  who  will  be  able  to  inspire  their  pupils  with  a  zeal  for 
work  and  a  belief  in  their  own  ability  to  do  good  work. 
These  instructors  must  in  the  first  instance  be  able-bodied 
men,  but  wherever  disabled  men  show  conspicuous  aptitude 
they  should  be  trained  to  act  as  instructors  in  their  turn. 
The  experience  of  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  at  St.  Dunstan's  has 
shown  that  the  blind  themselves  make  the  best  teachers 
for  the  blind.  This  is,  of  course,  an  extreme  case,  but 
generally  speaking  it  will  be  found  that  at  any  rate  the 
minor  instructional  posts  should,  wherever  possible,  be 
filled  by  men  who  are  themselves  disabled.  The  first 
difficulty  with  any  disabled  man  is  to  persuade  him  that 
he  can  learn,  and  the  example  of  an  instructor  who  is 
himself  a  disabled  man  cannot  fail  to  have  a  stimulating 
effect.  Every  man  under  training  ought  at  the  earliest 
possible  stage  to  be  given  some  special  duty,  however  un- 
important. He  should  be  made  to  feel  that  he  is  individually 
responsible  for  something,  and  that  he  owes  a  duty  to  his 
fellows  to  carry  out  his  task. 
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It  seems  best  that  institutional  training  should  be  limited 
to  special  cases  and  to  men  whose  health  is  so  far 
impaired  that  they  cannot  hope  to  obtain  employment 
under  ordinary  commercial  conditions.  Institutions,  how- 
ever, should  also  be  available  for  the  treatment  of 
neurasthenics.  Neurasthenia  cases  are  already  very 
numerous,  and  if  neurasthenics  are  allowed  to  return 
to  their  own  homes  without  any  provision  for  their 
after-treatment  they  will  become  the  victims  of 
sentimental  charity,  and  in  a  few  months'  time  will  be 
in  fact  as  incapable  of  work  as  at  the  time  of  their 
discharge  they  believe  themselves  to  be.  The  difficulty 
in  cases  of  this  kind  is  to  persuade  the  men  that  they 
really  can  work,  and  the  most  hopeful  method  of  doing 
this  would  be  to  treat  them  institutionally.  It  is  not 
desirable  to  establish  special  institutions  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  men  could  be  treated  more  effectually  if  they  were 
employed  in  company  with  other  disabled  men. 

But  a"s  a  general  rule  it  is  not  desirable  to  take  men 
away  from  their  homes,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  it 
ought  to  be  possible  to  provide  adequate  facilities  in  the 
larger  towns.  The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Murray 
Committee's  policy  of  utilising  as  far  as  possible  the 
facilities  for  technical  instruction  which  already  exist  are 
unanswerable,  if  only  because  any  alternative  policy  would 
probably  be  ruled  out  on  financial  grounds.  But  the  suc- 
cessful adaptation  of  existing  technical  training  institutes 
to  "  re-education  "  depends  upon  three  conditions  :  the 
proper  training  of  instructors,  the  formation  of  separate 
classes  for  the  disabled,  and  a  judicious  selection  of  trades. 
The  first  point  has  already  been  discussed.  The  necessity 
for  separate  classes  for  disabled  men  is  obvious,  though  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  in  the  interests  of  economy  there  will 
be  a  tendency,  where  the  number  of  disabled  men  is  small, 
to  compel  them  to  attend  the  ordinary  classes.  This 
would  be  a  most  unfortunate  arrangement.  The  French 
experiments  have  shown  clearly  that  once  a  certain  point 
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is  reached  the  disabled  man  often  learns  a  new  trade  with 
astonishing  rapidity.  But  in  the  early  stages  he  is  naturally 
slow,  and  liable  to  fits  of  depression  which  make  the  initial 
steps  in  training  very  difficult.  Success  depends  on 
restoring  a  man's  confidence  in  himself  by  a  gentle  but 
continued  encouragement,  exactly  as  in  the  new  orthopaedic 
hospitals  muscular  control  is  revived  by  the  stimulus  of  a 
relatively  mild  electric  current.  If  a  disabled  man  is 
forced  into  an  ordinary  class  and  required  to  compete  with 
the  ambitious  young  apprentice  he  will  soon  become  dis- 
couraged, and  the  result  will  be  inevitable  failure.  As, 
however,  technical  classes  are  usually  held  in  the  evening 
and  the  buildings  are  rarely  required  for  other  purposes 
during  the  day,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
arranging  special  classes  for  disabled  men  in  the  day. 
The  cost  would  be  limited  to  the  instructors'  fees  and  the 
cost  of  heating  and  cleaning. 

The  choice  of  trades  must  obviously  be  determined  not 
only  by  the  aptitude  of  the  individual  but  also  by  local  con- 
ditions, and  the  demand  for  labour  in  any  particular  trade. 
It  is  manifestly  useless  to  train  men  for  already  overcrowded 
employments.  But  subject  to  these  qualifications,  it  is 
desirable  in  the  case  of  men  who  have  been  trained  to  a 
skilled  trade  to  select  new  trades  more  or  less  analogous  to 
those  in  which  they  were  formerly  engaged.  This  has  the 
advantage  that  the  men  will  start  with  a  certain  familiarity 
with  the  new  work  and  will  therefore  learn  quicker.  The 
success  of  the  recent  Toynbee  Hall  experiment  in  converting 
upholsterers  into  saddlers  goes  to  show  that  a  man  who  has 
learned  one  skilled  trade  can  be  taught  another  analogous 
to  it  in  a  surprisingly  short  time.  A  further  advantage  of 
selecting  a  new  occupation  akin  to  the  old  one  is  that  it 
will  help  the  men  to  find  employment  in  the  same  area 
and  the  same  environment  as  that  in  which  they  formerly 
worked.  This  point  is  important  as  there  is  a  consensus 
of  opinion  in  favour  of  getting  the  men  back,  wherever 
possible,  to  something  like  their  old  conditions.  It  is 
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essential  that  the  disabled  man  should  be  made  to  regard 
himself  as  a  normal  member  of  society.  Nothing  could 
be  worse  for  him  than  to  be  constantly  reminded  of  his 
disability,  and  this  is  one  of  the  gravest  objections  to 
schemes  which  aim  at  herding  the  disabled  together  in 
residential  colonies.  The  object  of  all  training  should  be 
to  make  the  man  forget  his  disabilities  or,  though  this  is 
rather  a  counsel  of  perfection,  to  regard  them  as  a  handicap 
which  only  adds  to  the  credit  of  success. 

It  ought  not  to  be  assumed  in  regard  to  any  disabled 
man  that  he  is  incapable,  with  proper  training,  of  acquiring 
a  trade  which  demands  more  skill  or  intelligence  than  his 
former  occupation.  The  results  already  obtained  in  France 
show  that  a  man  with  natural  intelligence  but  a  defective 
education  is  far  more  adaptable  than  might  have  been 
supposed.  But  in  spite  of  striking  instances  to  the  contrary 
it  may  be  assumed  as  a  rough  working  rule  that  a  man's 
aptitude  for  learning  a  new  trade  varies  inversely  with  his 
age,  and  that  the  great  majority  of  those  over  30  who  were 
unskilled  labourers  or  had  no  trade  before  enlistment  will 
have  to  be  absorbed  in  unskilled  or  relatively  unskilled 
occupations. 

Certain  occupations  requiring  a  good  character  and  habits 
of  punctuality  and  orderliness  might  to  a  large  extent  be 
reserved  for  disabled  soldiers.  The  success  of  the  Corps 
of  Commissionaires  shows  what  can  be  done  in  this  direc- 
tion, but  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  the  assets  of  the 
commissionaire  are  his  good  character  and  his  habit  of 
discipline.  Much  can  be  done,  no  doubt,  by  reserving  for 
disabled  soldiers  posts  as  messengers,  door-keepers,  and 
lift-attendants  in  Government  offices,  and  if  the  Govern- 
ment sets  an  example  in  the  matter  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  securing  similar  posts  in  banks,  insurance  and 
other  large  offices.  But  in  all  these  cases  a  good  character 
and  orderly  habits  are  essential,  and,  while  local  War 
Pensions  Committees  can  hardly  go  as  far  as  the  Corps  of 
Commissionaires,  which  practically  guarantees  its  men,  it 
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must  be  recognised  that  the  policy  of  limiting  minor  posts 
of  trust  to  disabled  men  will  break  down  unless  care  is 
taken  to  select  trustworthy  men.  It  is  a  matter  for  con- 
sideration whether  men  selected  for  posts  of  this  kind 
should  not  be  required  to  deposit  some  caution  money  to 
be  forfeited  in  the  event  of  misconduct. 

A  movement  has  already  been  started  in  Lancashire  to 
induce  manufacturers  to  reserve  a  proportion  of  the  lighter 
posts  for  disabled  men,  and  this  is  all  to  the  good  as  long 
as  employers  do  not  tempt  the  pensioner  to  undersell  his 
able-bodied  competitor.  But  the  question  of  wages  bristles 
with  difficulties.  It  is  clear  that  in  any  work  involving 
much  physical  exertion  the  disabled  man  cannot  usually  over 
a  prolonged  period  maintain  the  same  output,  and  con- 
sequently be  worth  the  same  wage,  as  his  able-bodied 
competitor.  The  possession  of  a  pension  will  tempt  him 
to  accept  a  lower  wage.  Where  piecework  payment  is 
applicable,  this  offers  the  simplest  solution,  but  where 
payment  has  to  be  made  on  a  time  basis  the  equitable 
adjustment  of  rates  will  be  no  easy  matter. 

Various  schemes  are  in  contemplation  for  placing  dis- 
abled men  on  the  land,  and  it  is  no  doubt  important  that 
the  rural  workers  should,  wherever  possible,  be  brought 
back  to  the  land.  It  is,  however,  much  more  doubtful 
whether  men  brought  up  in  towns  can  ever  usefully  be 
settled  on  the  land,  and  any  schemes  for  co-operative  small 
holdings  for  disabled  men  will  probably  have  to  be  limited 
to  country-bred  men.  There  is  undoubtedly  room  for 
experimental  work  here,  but  before  large  sums  are  spent 
in  setting  up  permanent  colonies,  practical  tests  should 
be  made.  No  disabled  man  should  be  settled  on  the 
land  until  he  has  been  through  some  qualifying  course  at 
an  experimental  farm,  and  this  qualifying  course  should  be 
sufficiently  long  to  make  certain  that  the  man  has  a  real 
chance  of  earning  some  sort  of  livelihood.  Market- 
gardening  and  poultry-farming  should  afford  employment 
quite  suitable  to  many  cases. 
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Special  arrangements  will  have  to  be  made  to  deal  with 
incurable  cases  in  which  the  nature  of  the  disease  allows 
of  light  work  being  done.  In  tuberculous  cases  in  particular 
there  will  undoubtedly  be  an  appreciable  number  of  men 
who  will  never  recover  sufficiently  to  be  discharged  to 
their  homes.  If  they  are  treated  merely  as  hospital  cases 
they  will  lose  hope  and  consequently  any  power  of  resistance 
to  the  disease,  and  for  this  reason  they  should,  wherever 
there  is  no  prospect  of  ultimate  recovery,  be  removed  to 
special  institutions  which  should  be  regarded  as  homes 
rather  than  as  hospitals.  Here  it  will  be  necessary  to 
provide  them  with  some  occupation,  not  because  any  work 
that  they  are  able  to  do  is  likely  to  be  of  any  commercial 
value,  but  in  order  to  afford  them  some  distraction  and  to 
save  them  from  brooding  over  their  misfortune. 

In  considering  the  cost  of  establishing  and  running 
institutions,  whether  residential  or  otherwise,  it  is  unwise 
to  over-estimate  the  value  of  the  work  which  they  are  likely 
to  produce.  They  will  no  doubt  turn  out  a  certain  quantity 
of  articles  which  can  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  applied  in 
reduction  of  current  expenditure.  But  in  estimating  the 
extent  to  which  these  institutions  can  be  made  to  pay  their 
way,  too  much  allowance  should  not  be  placed  upon  the 
past  experience  of  organisations  like  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Help  Society.  There  has  always  been  a  certain 
sale  for  articles  produced  by  disabled  soldiers,  and  no  doubt 
for  a  short  time  after  the  war  the  market  for  products  of 
this  kind  will  be  considerably  increased.  But  this  sale  is 
to  a  large  extent  a  sentimental  sale,  and  as  the  recollection 
of  the  war  begins  to  grow  dim  the  sale  will  correspondingly 
decrease.  After  a  few  years,  articles  produced  in  these 
institutions  will  only  sell  on  their  own  merits  and  at  com- 
mercial prices.  As  these  institutions  cannot  be  run  on  a 
commercial  basis,  there  will  be  a  temptation,  as  the  purely 
charitable  sales  fall  off,  to  dispose  of  the  output  by  under- 
cutting the  ordinary  market.  So  far  as  the  institutions 
are  merely  competing  against  foreign  products,  this  is 
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immaterial.  But  in  all  cases  where  they  are  likely  to  com- 
pete against  the  home  producer  any  attempt  to  cut  prices 
is  to  be  deprecated.  It  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to 
allow  workshops  endowed  out  of  State  funds  or  private 
charity  to  compete  against  the  home  manufacturer,  and 
any  policy  of  this  kind  must,  in  the  end,  re-act  against  the 
institutions  themselves,  and  would  lead  inevitably  to  friction, 
both  with  capital  and  labour.  It  might,  however,  be 
possible,  following  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Prison 
Commissioners,  to  arrange  for  certain  articles  required  for 
Government  purposes  to  be  supplied  exclusively  or  mainly 
from  these  institutions  for  the  disabled. 

A  question  of  great  importance  which  is  bound  to  arise 
in  connection  with  the  training  of  disabled  men  is  the 
question  of  apprenticeship.  Many  skilled  trades  require 
a  certain  prescribed  period  of  apprenticeship  before  the 
man  is  recognised  by  the  trade  organisations  as  a  skilled 
workman.  The  normal  apprentice  enters  as  a  boy  and  the 
period  of  apprenticeship  is  therefore  fixed  on  the  assumption 
that  during  the  earlier  years  the  apprentice  will  be  too 
young  to  learn  at  all  rapidly.  Apprenticeship  has  also 
become  a  means  of  limiting  the  number  of  persons  allowed 
to  enter  a  particular  trade.  This  restriction  of  entries  can 
of  course  be  paralleled  in  nearly  all  the  learned  professions. 
But  it  is  admitted  that,  given  some  natural  aptitude,  an  adult 
can  learn  most  skilled  trades  in  a  much  shorter  period  than 
is  prescribed  for  a  normal  apprenticeship,  and  if  disabled 
men  are  to  begin  to  work  at  new  trades  within  any 
reasonable  time  the  consent  of  the  trade  unions  must 
be  obtained  to  their  being  classed  as  skilled  men  as  soon 
as  they  are  in  fact  capable  of  passing  the  necessary  trade 
tests. 

It  is  essential  that  the  arrangements  for  training  should 
be  closely  linked  up  with  the  hospital  treatment.  Before  a 
man  is  discharged  the  local  War  Pensions  Committee 
should  receive  a  notification  indicating  the  nature  of  the 
disability.  Provisional  arrangements  for  training  should 
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be  made  at  once,  and  the  man  should  be  visited  as  soon  as 
he  reaches  his  home.  In  many  cases,  of  course,  patients 
are  discharged  before  they  are  fit  for  employment,  but  as 
soon  as  the  man  is  able  to  work  he  should  be  encouraged 
to  make  a  start.  No  doubt  many  men  will  not  at  first  be 
disposed  to  work,  but  every  effort  must  be  made  to  induce 
them  to  do  so.  Every  week  that  is  lost  after  recovery  is 
complete  will  add  to  the  difficulty  of  training.  The  co- 
operation of  the  hospital  staffs  in  this  work  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  it  would  be  an  immense  help  if  the  doctors 
would  encourage  all  men  who  obviously  cannot  return  to 
active  service  to  make  up  their  minds  what  work  they  would 
like  to  undertake.  A  sensible  doctor  could  do  much  to 
interest  the  man  in  his  future  career.  If  the  desire  to  take 
up  some  definite  type  of  employment  is  once  aroused  a  real 
advance  has  been  made. 

These  notes  on  the  problem  of  the  disabled  have  been 
pieced  together  not  because  they  are  particularly  new,  but 
partly  because  they  are  an  attempt  to  summarise  the 
available  experience  on  the  subject,  and  partly  because  the 
problem  is  daily  becoming  more  urgent.  The  first  necessity 
is  the  active  and  understanding  interest  of  people  who 
realise  that  the  principle  of  treatment  is  to  enable  these 
shattered  men  to  help  themselves.  The  second  is  the 
introduction  of  some  immediate  co-ordination  and  system 
into  the  still  too  undirected  effort  which  is  now  being  put 
forth,  or  is  ready  to  be  put  forth.  Perhaps  the  gravest 
danger  of  the  time  is  the  tendency  to  rush  into  well- 
intentioned  schemes  to  which  philanthropic  notabilities 
give  their  patronage  without  examining  the  merits  of  the 
proposals  they  so  impulsively  adopt.  The  problem  is  still 
in  the  experimental  stage,  and  it  offers  a  fruitful  field  for 
private  enterprise,  which,  if  properly  directed,  is  capable 
of  more  elasticity  than  is  possible  under  State  control. 
But  private  enterprise  which  is  ignorant,  unregulated  and 
unco-ordinated,  may  work  irreparable  harm ;  and  the 
danger  lies  not  in  the  waste  of  money  but  in  the  waste  of 
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men.  The  question  of  the  relative  spheres  to  be  filled  by 
State  action  and  private  enterprise  is  not  easy  to  determine. 
But  the  clear  principle  is  to  adopt  that  system  which  will 
best  enable  the  disabled  individual  to  feel  and  prove  that 
he  is  still  a  useful  and  a  valued  citizen. 
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RECONSTRUCTION 

DURING  the  last  two  months  a  change  has  come  over 
the  people  of  this  country  so  noteworthy,  and  yet  so 
silent  and  indefinable,  as  to  deserve  attention  in  these 
pages  ;  for  no  outside  observer  could  discover  it  for  him- 
self from  our  newspapers,  nor  could  he  easily  interpret  it 
from  the  external  demeanour  of  the  population  in  street 
or  train  or  office.  It  is  a  change  of  which  most  men  and 
women  are  aware  within  themselves  and  of  which,  if  they 
are  observant  and  sensitive,  they  are  conscious  also  in 
those  around  them,  but  which  few  care  to  acknowledge, 
still  less  to  analyse,  for  to  do  so  would  stir  the  depths,  and 
that  the  Englishman  dislikes.  This  silent  revolution  is  the 
reaction  upon  Britain  of  the  great  advance. 

The  greatest  revolutions  in  this  country  have  always 
been  silent  revolutions.  We  have  always  realised  that 
outward  changes  are  of  no  avail  unless  men's  minds  have 
been  prepared  beforehand  to  profit  by  them.  We  know 
that  new  social  classes  cannot  be  created  in  a  moment  to 
undertake  the  new  tasks  which  may  be  ready  for  them. 
We  have  always  believed  in  progress  as  a  broadening  down 
from  precedent  to  precedent,  and  attempted  to  make  ready 
the  workmen  before  summoning  them  out  to  the  harvest- 
field.  English  history  is  a  record  of  startling  achievements 
ushered  in  by  silent  revolutions.  Without  Wiclif  and 
the  Lollards  there  would  have  been  no  Reformation ; 
without  the  Puritans  no  Revolution  ;  without  Wesley  and 
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the  Evangelicals  no  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  and  no 
Factory  Acts  ;  without  the  philosophic  Radicals  no  colonial 
self-government ;  without  Thomas  Arnold  and  the  public 
school  system  no  Indian  Civil  Service  ;  without  the  forty 
years'  devoted  labour  of  the  elementary  teacher  no 
Kitchener's  Army.  It  is  the  quiet  work  of  the  mind  that 
makes  revolutions  possible.  Without  a  change  of  outlook 
all  external  change  is  meaningless.  But  if  the  inner  change 
has  taken  place,  everything  is  possible,  even  the  moving  of 
mountains.  And  it  is  this  silent  inner  change  which  is 
preparing  the  way  for  the  new  world  after  the  war. 

It  is  a  change  which  is  strangely  compounded  of  the 
spirit  of  hope  and  the  spirit  of  sacrifice — of  the  sense  of 
coming  victory  and  the  ache  of  personal  loss.  We  know 
now  that  the  Empire  and  what  it  stands  for  are  saved, 
that  the  old  country  will  "  carry  on  "  for  generations  to 
come.  But  we  know  too  that  for  tens  of  thousands  life 
has  henceforth  lost  much  of  its  personal  meaning,  that 
there  are  gaps  in  the  home  circle  which  will  never  be  filled, 
and  that  life  will  be  a  lonely  pilgrimage  to  the  end.  Personal 
affections  and  ambitions  have  made  way  for  a  bigger  cause. 
Life  seems  wider  and  more  impersonal.  Our  fellow- 
countrymen  seem  nearer  to  us.  Rank  and  class  seem  to 
count  for  less.  All  have  suffered  alike  and  all  have  served 
alike,  and  all  have  the  same  world  to  live  in  and  to  repair — 
a  world  that  seems  lonely  at  times  beyond  all  bearing,  yet 
is  lit  up  with  the  flame  of  sacrifice  and  the  undying  memory 
of  those  who  are  gone. 

How  can  we  best  bear  our  testimony  to  the  spirit  in 
which  they  died  ?  That  is  the  question  which  underlies 
the  activity  which  has  sprung  up  during  the  last  few 
months  round  the  idea  of  reconstruction  after  the  war. 
When  reconstruction  was  first  publicly  mentioned  in  a 
House  of  Lords  debate  last  December  the  idea  that  was 
in  most  men's  minds  was  the  difficulty  of  the  sudden 
transition  from  a  war  to  a  peace  footing.  The  Govern- 
ment was  urged  to  prepare  a  "  Peace-book  "  on  the  analogy 
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of  the  "  War-book  "  prepared  by  the  Committee  of  Imperial 
Defence.  But  in  the  months  that  have  since  intervened 
reconstruction  has  taken  on  a  wider  scope.  People  have 
come  to  realise  that  what  is  needed  is  not  a  mere  transitory 
programme  to  enable  life  to  resume  its  normal  pre-war 
channel,  but  some  larger  and  more  permanent  policy,  con- 
ceived in  the  spirit  which  the  war  has  revealed.  Less  and 
less  do  we  feel  inclined  to  go  back  to  "  Business  as  usual," 
with  all  the  narrow  habits  of  thought  and  action  that  it 
implies.  It  cannot,  we  feel,  ever  really  be  "  business  as 
usual  "  with  so  many  gone.  There  is  a  sense  that  an  effort 
must  be  made  to  lift  our  whole  public  life,  both  on  its 
political  and  economic  sides,  above  the  petty  and  disastrous 
contentiousness  which  disfigured  it  before  the  war.  Men 
who  have  breathed  the  larger  air  of  common  sacrifice  are 
reluctant  to  return  to  the  stuffy  air  of  self-seeking. 

There  is  another  respect  in  which  a  change  is  to 
be  felt.  We  have  become  more  acutely  conscious  than 
ever  before  that  there  have  been  two  Englands — one  the 
England  of  tradition,  of  the  public,  of  the  Army,  of 
Parliament,  in  later  years  of  industry  and  finance,  the  other 
the  England  of  individuals  who  have  maintained  their 
personal  independence,  but  have  had  but  a  dependent  share 
in  the  great  historic  past.  Many  have  discovered  for  the 
first  time,  what  every  foreigner  sees,  and  what  every  Briton 
from  across  the  oceans  knows,  that  the  British  are  not  a 
nation  as  the  French  are  a  nation,  because  the  revolution  of 
social  equality  has  never  yet  been  made.  The  great  mass 
of  the  nation  are  fighting  even  now  not  for  an  England 
which  is  themselves,  but  for  an  England  which  inherits 
noble  traditions  and  fine  qualities,  but  which  is  separated 
from  them  by  the  impalpable  barrier  of  caste.  This 
separation  which  has  added  bitterness  to  every  political 
and  economic  dispute,  has  been  wonderfully  bridged  in  the 
trenches.  There  is  a  growing  sense  that  it  must  be 
bridged  at  home.  Social  superiority  and  privilege  must 
give  way  to  common  humanity  and  common  sacrifice.  In 
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future  we  must  be  a  more  united  and  a  more  equal  people 
than  we  have  been  in  the  past. 

The  effects  of  these  tendencies  are  still  obscure,  but  they 
are  already  to  be  seen  in  the  programme  of  the  work 
allotted  by  the  Government  to  the  Reconstruction  Com- 
mittee presided  over  by  the  Prime  Minister.  The  subjects 
that  are  being  enquired  into  by  that  body,  working  through 
a  number  of  carefully  manned  sub-committees,  cover  a 
wide  range  of  social  and  economic  interest.  Its  investiga- 
tions are  not  confined  merely  to  problems  of  demobilisa- 
tion, but  cover  "  the  entire  range  of  subjects  which  will 
call  for  immediate  treatment  at  the  close  of  the  war." 
The  two  most  important  of  these  are  certainly  education 
and  the  organisation  of  industry.  It  has  already  been 
announced  that  a  Committee,  presided  over  by  Lord 
Crewe,  the  new  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  has 
been  appointed  to  review  the  whole  question  of  national 
education  in  the  light  of  the  war.  The  industrial  enquiry, 
it  may  be  imagined,  will  be  on  a  similarly  comprehensive 
scale,  designed  to  probe  into  the  causes  of  the  contrast 
between  the  spirit  of  public  service  which  the  war  has  so 
strikingly  revealed  in  all  classes  of  the  community  and  the 
habits  and  traditions  of  self-interest  and  class-antagonism 
which  have  become  endemic  in  our  commercial  and  indus- 
trial life. 

Such  enquiries  go  down  to  the  very  roots  of  our  national 
life.  If  the  recommendations  put  forward  are  wise  and 
far-reaching,  and  the  country  is  in  a  mood  to  adopt  them, 
we  may  see  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  of  regenerative 
activity.  For  the  most  critical  points  in  our  national 
defences  are,  and  have  been  for  some  time,  the  school,  the 
workshop,  and  the  slum.  The  war,  as  a  whole,  has  been  a 
triumphant  vindication  of  the  spirit  of  the  country.  But 
it  has  brought  to  light  grave  shortcomings,  which  it  will 
need  a  generation  of  active  work  to  repair.  And  it  is  work 
that  needs  most  of  all  to  be  set  on  foot  in  the  homes  in 
which  our  children  are  reared,  both  in  town  and  country, 
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in  the  class-room  and  the  teachers'  training  college 
whence  their  education  proceeds,  and  in  the  office  and 
workshop  where  they  spend  the  greater  part  of  their 
lives. 

With  the  question  of  housing  we  do  not  propose  to  deal. 
It  is  a  large  and  complex  problem  for  itself.  What  was 
wrong  with  our  pre-war  organisation  of  industry  can  be 
stated  in  one  word.  It  was  inhuman.  The  coming  of  the 
joint  stock  company  and  the  growth  of  large-scale  under- 
takings had  destroyed  the  old  personal  tie  between  masters 
and  men  and  the  sense  of  common  service  to  the  community 
that  was  associated  with  it.  It  has  been  replaced  by 
mechanical  profit-making  organisations,  which  have  not  yet 
either  been  humanised  or  related  to  public  service.  Trade 
Unions  and  Employers'  Associations  are  necessary  parts  of 
the  organisation  of  a  modern  State,  and  collective  bargaining 
is  clearly  an  advance  on  the  old  unequal  system  of  individual 
wage-contracts.  But  collective  bargaining  between  large- 
scale  organisations  of  employers  and  workmen  involves  a 
piling  up  of  armaments  on  both  sides  not  unlike  that  of  the 
rival  European  groups  before  the  war.  At  its  best  it 
preserves  the  peace  by  establishing  a  precarious  balance  of 
power  :  at  its  worst  it  precipitates  a  disastrous  conflict : 
and,  in  either  case,  whether  it  works  well  or  ill  for  the 
moment,  it  is  non-moral  and  inhuman,  for  it  has  no  basis 
in  a  sense  of  common  service  or  public  duty.  Hence  it 
creates  a  feeling  of  divided  interest  and  permanent  estrange- 
ment which  has  been  all  too  visible  to  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity during  the  recurring  industrial  crises  of  the  last 
ten  years. 

In  this  vicious  situation  a  great  national  responsibility 
rests  upon  the  leaders  of  both  groups  of  combatants. 
"  The  future  of  the  community  depends  on  them  working 
with  and  into  one  another."  "  The  issues  are  too  tremen- 
dous to  be  left  to  tests  of  strength."  These  words  are 
quoted  from  the  last  book  written  by  one  who  was  both 
an  employer  and  a  teacher  of  economics,  the  late  Professor 
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Smart  of  Glasgow  *  :  and  he  goes  on  to  give  his  own 
remedy  for  improving  the  relations  between  Capital  and 
Labour.  "  If  they  are  not  to  be  regulated,"  he  says,  "  by 
a  kind  of  martial  law  from  above  "  (and  Professor  Smart, 
who  was  no  Socialist,  had  no  love  for  State  intervention), 
"  they  must  be  regulated  by  conscience"  It  is  a  very  simple 
remedy — but  how  much  more  effective,  if  men  would 
adopt  it,  than  Compulsory  Arbitration  or  the  Munitions 
Act !  And  Professor  Smart  goes  on,  out  of  his  own 
experience,  to  make  a  special  appeal  to  employers. 
"  Personally,"  he  says,  "  I  count  it  (the  employers'  function) 
the  noblest  profession  of  all,  though,  as  a  rule,  it  is  taken 
up  from  anything  but  the  noblest  motives  :  and  what  I 
ask  is — -just  this  and  no  more — that  the  tradition  of  the 
professions  be  transferred  to  it — the  noblesse  oblige  of  living 
for  their  work  and,  if  necessary,  dying  for  it.  If  an  em- 
ployer has  any  faith  in  the  well-worn  analogy  of  an  '  army 
of  industry '  he  must  believe  in  the  necessity  of  Captains 
of  Industry,  who  think  first  of  their  country  and  their  men, 
and  only  second  of  their  pay.  .  .  .  He  must  take  the  sins 
of  his  order  upon  himself  and  win  back  the  confidence  that 
meanwhile  has  disappeared.  His  task  to-day,  in  fact,  is 
very  much  that  of  a  philosopher-king  who  comes  to  his 
throne  after  many  days  of  misrule  by  his  predecessors. 
He  has  no  right  to  his  honourable  position  but  that  he 
governs  divinely.  And,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  first 
thing  that  will  test  his  worthiness  for  high  office  is  the 
attitude  he  takes  up  to  Trade  Unionism." 

Partnership  and  a  sense  of  common  duty,  in  other  words, 
can  only  spring  up  out  of  mutual  knowledge  and  under- 
standing ;  and  these  cannot  arise  except  as  a  result  of 
ordinary  unrestrained  human  intercourse — of  frank  and 
open  conference  by  the  leaders  of  both  sides  in  the  questions 
of  common  interest  to  them  both.  The  first  step  to  put 
into  action  the  aspirations  towards  good  will  which  the 
sacred  memories  of  the  war  are  stirring  on  both  sides  is 
*  Second  Thoughts  of  an  Economist,  1916,  pp.  152-3. 
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the  establishment  of  joint  representative  Committees  in  the 
various  industries  to  meet  and  discuss  the  problems  of  their 
common  work.  While  we  are  thinking  of  reconstruction 
and  of  re-establishing  the  Public  Law  of  Europe  let  us  not 
forget  the  work  of  constructive  organisation  on  similar  lines 
that  awaits  us  at  home. 

The  work  that  lies  before  us  in  the  field  of  national 
education  is  of  a  somewhat  different  kind.  Here  it  is  not 
so  much  a  change  of  spirit  and  system  that  are  required, 
but  encouragement,  consolidation,  invigoration.  The  war 
has  indeed  revealed  grave  shortcomings  of  detail  in  English 
education,  especially  in  its  higher  branches  ;  but  on  the 
whole  it  has  been  a  vindication  of  its  essential  soundness. 
It  has  proved  us  a  nation  not  only  sound  and  strong  in 
character  but  far  more  adaptable,  both  in  soldiering  and  in 
industry,  than  either  we  or  our  enemies  suspected.  The 
number  of  our  volunteers  and  the  success  of  the  New  Army 
in  France  are  a  historic  tribute  not  only  to  our  homes  but 
to  our  schools.  Whatever  may  be  said  in  criticism  of 
British  education,  let  this  outstanding  fact  always  be 
remembered. 

But  the  grave  defect  of  our  national  education  is  that 
there  is  not  enough  of  it.  There  are  not  enough  children 
in  our  elementary  schools.  There  are  not  enough  teachers 
to  teach  them.  There  is  not  enough  provision  for  educating 
the  teachers,  either  before  or  after  they  have  begun 
teaching.  There  are  not  enough  classrooms  to  make  good 
teaching  in  small  classes  possible.  There  are  not  enough 
playing  fields  to  enable  the  elementary  schools  to  develop 
the  corporate  spirit  by  which  battles  are  won.  There  are 
not  enough  secondary  schools  available  for  the  children  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  population  or  sufficient  facilities  for 
the  children  of  poor  parents  to  reach  those  that  exist. 
There  is  not  enough  access  to  the  Universities,  either  from 
the  schools  or  for  adult  students.  There  is  not  enough 
support  for  voluntary  agencies,  such  as  the  Workers' 
Educational  Association  and  the  Adult  Schools,  which  are 
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trying  to  make  democracy  a  reality  by  creating  an  educated 
public  opinion  on  current  problems.  There  is  not  enough 
contact  between  the  great  organised  professions,  including 
commerce  and  industry,  and  the  national  centres  of  know- 
ledge. In  a  word,  we  have  a  system  of  education  which, 
excellent  in  many  of  its  parts,  and  filled  with  devoted 
workers,  is  lacking  in  unity  and  coherence,  and  testifies  to 
a  want  of  thought  or  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  nation  as 
a  whole. 

Such  a  condition  of  affairs  cannot  continue  into  a  time 
when  men's  minds  will  be  concentrated  on  making  up  in 
the  next  generation  what  they  have  lost  in  their  own. 
Great  and  far-reaching  developments  and  extensions  will 
be  demanded.  Three  only  can  be  mentioned  here.  The 
status  of  the  teaching  profession  will  need  to  be  raised  so 
as  to  attract  more  teachers.  Already  before  the  war  and 
its  wastage  began  the  prospects  for  the  profession  were  not 
bright.  Of  the  14,000  elementary  teachers  annually  required 
to  fill  up  vacancies,  only  about  5,000  were  forthcoming, 
leaving  an  annual  deficiency  of  9,000.  Moreover,  of  the 
total  of  160,000  only  some  60,000  were  fully  trained.  These 
deficiencies  can  only  be  redressed  by  very  largely  increasing 
the  present  rates  of  pay  and  pension — especially  for  assistant 
teachers.  Teachers  should  be  paid  enough  to  have  money 
for  books  and  a  good  holiday  and  ordinary  social  intercourse. 
It  is  the  monotony  and  loneliness  of  so  many  teachers'  lives, 
especially  in  the  country,  which  deters  so  many  from  the 
profession.  Secondly,  no  class  should  contain  more  than 
30  pupils  except  in  subjects  where  practically  no  individual 
teaching  is  required.  This  would  transform  the  whole 
conditions  of  elementary  school  life  and  would  attract  to 
the  profession  thousands  of  "  born  teachers  "  who  dare  not 
face  it  at  present.  Thirdly,  all  exemptions  under  14 
should  be  abolished  and  provision  should  be  made  for  part- 
time  continuation  education  up  to  the  age  of  17  or  18. 
The  years  between  14  and  18  are  perhaps  the  most  important 
in  life,  and  our  social  and  industrial  problems  will  never 
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be  solved  so  long  as  we  continue  to  waste  the  fruits  of  the 
elementary  school  and  to  throw  our  young  people  out  into 
the  competitive  struggle  just  at  the  age  when  they  most 
want  shielding.  We  have  only  to  think  of  the  children  of 
the  poor  as  though  they  were  our  own  to  realise  what  this 
means.  The  New  Army  has  shown  us  how  what  is  called 
"  the  public  school  spirit  "  can  develop  in  new  soil  when 
it  gets  the  chance.  The  Boy  Scout  Movement  points  the 
same  moral.  A  Continuation  School  system  not  devoted 
to  purely  technical  ends  but  laying  stress  on  corporate  life 
and  on  character  will  mean  giving  everybody  the  oppor- 
tunity of  passing  through  the  stage  of"  public  school  life." 
These  changes  will  cost  much  money  and  we  shall  all  be 
poorer  after  the  war.  They  may  more  than  double  our 
education  estimates.  But  even  if  the  richer  classes  have  to 
live  much  more  wholesomely  than  they  have  hitherto,  we 
must  secure  the  health  of  the  coming  generation  so  that 
they  can  hand  on  the  torch  which  the  dead  have  so  nobly 
borne. 
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I.  FRENCH  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 

DURING  the  last  few  months  issues  have  appeared 
which  may  have  permanent  effects  in  Canadian 
politics.  Perhaps  incidents  rather  than  issues  is  the 
truer  word  of  interpretation.  For  the  issues  are  as  old  as 
the  Confederation.  Four  years  ago  regulations  governing 
the  teaching  of  French  in  the  public  and  separate  schools 
of  Ontario  were  adopted  by  the  Legislature.  These 
regulations,  with  the  historical  background,  are  described 
with  insight  and  true  historical  temper  in  THE  ROUND 
TABLE  for  December,  1913.  Briefly,  it  is  provided  that 
in  communities  where  French  is  the  prevailing  language 
it  shall  be  for  two  years  the  language  of  instruction  in 
elementary  classes,  and  for  a  further  period  if  the  inspectors 
so  order.  After  two  years  of  school  life  the  language  of 
instruction  becomes  English,  but  French  is  taught  as  a 
subject  for  at  least  an  hour  a  day,  and  more  if  the  inspectors 
so  decide.  It  is  argued,  however,  that  these  regulations 
apply  only  to  schools  in  which  French  teaching  was  per- 
mitted "  hitherto,"  and  that  the  organisation  of  new  schools 
in  French  communities  is  thus  prohibited.  The  Ontario 
Government  does  not  so  interpret  the  regulations.  But  it  is 
the  deliberate  intention  to  sanction  French  schools  only 
where  French  is  the  prevailing  language,  and  to  provide 
for  new  schools  by  regulation  rather  than  by  statute. 
The  Legislature  acted  four  years  ago  not  so  much  at  the 
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instance  of  opponents  of  French  teaching  as  in  response 
to  the  appeal  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  element.  Bishop 
Fallen,  of  London,  the  most  eloquent  and  aggressive 
of  their  spokesmen,  insisted  that  in  separate  schools 
attended  by  French  and  English  speaking  Catholics  none 
of  the  pupils  could  obtain  a  decent  education,  and  that 
the  schools  were  distinguished  for  inefficiency  and  illiteracy. 
Substantially  the  Bishop's  charges  were  sustained  by  a 
Commission  appointed  by  the  Government  to  investigate 
and  report.  Hence  the  new  regulations  and  the  rebellion 
at  Ottawa.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  French  Educa- 
tional Association  the  schools  at  the  federal  capital  were 
closed  to  the  Provincial  Inspectors.  Submission  to  the 
new  regulations  was  refused.  The  Separate  School  Board 
of  Ottawa  went  so  far  in  defiance  of  the  Government  that 
a  Commission  was  named  to  take  over  its  duties.  The 
authority  of  this  Commission  was  disputed.  Five  or 
six  hundred  pupils  finally  withdrew  from  the  schools 
altogether,  and  there  have  been  parades  of  children  and 
parents  in  protest  against  the  action  and  policy  of  the 
Ontario  Government. 

From  the  first  the  movement  has  had  the  benediction 
and  support  of  Mr.  Bourassa  and  the  Nationalist  group  of 
Quebec.  Throughout  the  churches  of  Quebec  collections 
have  been  taken  for  the  "  wounded  of  Ontario,"  as  the 
French  Canadians  of  the  Province  are  described.  A 
measure  was  adopted  in  the  Quebec  Legislature  authorising 
municipalities  to  make  grants  of  money  out  of  the  parish 
taxes  in  order  to  assist  the  agitation  against  Ontario. 
The  St.  Jean  Baptiste  Society,  the  national  organisation 
of  French  Canadians,  makes  this  appeal :  "  In  its  capacity 
as  a  national  society,  and  being  sure  of  speaking  for  the 
immense  majority  of  the  population,  the  St.  Jean  Baptiste 
Society  asks  you  to  say  what  you  think  on  this  question, 
and  also  if  you  are  ready  to  engage  yourself  to  grant  by 
voice  and  vote  an  allowance  to  the  French  Ontario  minority. 
Many  of  the  French  clergy  have  denounced  the  Ontario 
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regulations,  and  even  urged  that  French  Canadians  should 
not  enlist  until  the  regulations  were  amended  or  rescinded. 
A  demand  for  Disallowance  by  the  Federal  Government 
was  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  Province  of  Ontario 
had  not  exceeded  its  constitutional  authority.  According 
to  the  Constitution  French  has  equal  status  with  English 
only  in  Quebec,  in  the  Federal  Parliament  and  in  Federal 
Courts  and  documents.  In  a  legal  opinion  prepared 
by  Senator  Belcourt  of  Ottawa,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
agitation  against  Ontario,  the  constitution  is  so  inter- 
preted. In  the  Debates  at  Confederation  there  is  no 
suggestion  that  French  should  have  legal  recognition  in 
the  English  Provinces.  French,  however,  has  generally 
been  treated  with  consideration  in  the  English  communities, 
and  the  Ontario  Government  declares  that  it  has  no  dis- 
position or  intention  to  enact  or  enforce  regulations  which 
will  be  unjust  to  French  Canadians.  In  proof  of  this  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  regulations  may  be  relaxed  in  any 
community  where  additional  French  teaching  is  necessary 
or  desirable.  In  litigation  arising  out  of  the  legislation 
seven  judges  of  the  High  Court  of  Ontario  have  affirmed 
its  validity,  while  no  single  judge  has  supported  the  con- 
tention of  its  opponents. 

Despite  all  this,  however,  a  resolution  was  submitted 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  conciliatory  treat- 
ment of  French  Canadians  in  Ontario.  Disallowance  was 
not  demanded.  No  exact  concessions  were  suggested. 
The  constitutionality  of  the  Provincial  legislation  was  prac- 
tically admitted.  The  resolution  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Lapointe,  a  Liberal  member  from  Quebec,  and  supported 
by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  in  a  speech  of  much  vigour  and  elo- 
quence. The  Prime  Minister  opposed  the  resolution  on 
constitutional  grounds  but  said  nothing  to  excite  racial 
feeling.  He  deplored  the  discussion  as  enlarging  the  area 
of  controversy  and  as  calculated  to  make  any  concession 
by  Ontario  more  difficult.  He  did  not,  however,  suggest 
concession  nor  pass  any  judgment  upon  the  Provincial 
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legislation.  The  whole  debate  was  maintained  upon  a 
high  level.  This  was  as  true  of  French  as  of  English 
members.  There  was  tense  feeling,  but  no  inflammatory 
words  were  spoken.  It  is  understood  that  there  was  acute 
division  of  opinion  in  the  Liberal  caucus.  It  was  announced 
by  Liberal  newspapers  before  the  vote  was  taken  that  if 
the  English  Liberal  contingent  from  Ontario  refused  to 
support  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  he  would  resign  the  Liberal 
leadership.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  believed  that  even 
the  French  members  of  the  Cabinet  had  determined  to 
vote  for  the  resolution.  This  would  have  left  the  Govern- 
ment with  a  bare  majority  or  possibly  in  an  actual  minority. 
Sir  Robert  Borden,  however,  is  never  so  resolute  as  in  a 
crisis,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  resolved 
to  dissolve  Parliament  if  the  Cabinet  did  not  vote  as  a 
unit.  Probably  by  no  less  decisive  action  could  he  have 
held  any  of  his  French  supporters.  The  resolution  was 
defeated  by  107  to  60.  Eleven  of  the  Western  Liberal 
Members  and  one  of  the  Liberal  Members  from  Ontario 
voted  with  the  majority.  Nineteen  English-speaking 
Liberal  members,  seven  of  these  from  Ontario,  supported 
the  resolution.  It  was  opposed  by  the  entire  English- 
speaking  Liberal  representation  from  Manitoba,  Saskatche- 
wan, and  Alberta,  but  secured  the  support  of  seven  French 
Conservatives  from  Quebec.  The  resolution  upon  which 
Parliament  voted  reads  : 


It  has  long  been  the  settled  policy  of  Great  Britain  whenever  a 
country  passed  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Crown  by  treaty  or 
otherwise,  to  respect  the  religion,  usages  and  language  of  the 
inhabitants  who  thus  become  British  subjects  : 

That  His  Majesty's  subjects  of  French  origin  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  complain  that  by  recent  legislation  they  have  been  to  a  large 
extent  deprived  of  the  privilege  which  they  and  their  fathers  have 
always  enjoyed  since  Canada  passed  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
British  Crown,  of  having  their  children  taught  in  French. 

That  this  House,  especially  at  this  time  of  universal  sacrifice  and 
anxiety,  when  all  energies  should  be  concentrated  on  the  winning  of 
the  war,  would,  while  fully  recognising  the  principle  of  provincial 
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rights  and  the  necessity  of  every  child  being  given  a  thorough  English 
education,  respectfully  suggest  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  the 
wisdom  of  making  it  clear  that  the  privilege  of  the  children  of  French 
parentage  of  being  taught  in  their  mother  tongue  be  not  interfered 
with. 

An  appeal  to  the  imperial  Privy  Council  against  the 
decisions  of  the  Ontario  Courts  was  argued  only  a  few  days 
ago.  Judgment  is  awaited  with  profound  interest  and 
grave  expectation.  There  are  those  in  Canada  who  dis- 
trust the  Judicial  Committee  on  Canadian  constitutional 
questions.  It  is  argued  that  its  decisions  are  sometimes 
governed  by  political  rather  than  by  legal  considerations. 
In  the  famous  Manitoba  School  question  the  judgments 
of  the  Canadian  Courts  were  not  sustained.  There  is 
apprehension  that  again  the  Courts  of  Canada  will  be 
overruled.  This  apprehension  is  quickened  by  the  bold 
declaration  of  French-Canadian  leaders  that  the  Judicial 
Committee  is  impervious  to  the  prejudices  and  animosities 
which  govern  the  Courts  of  Canada  when  the  interests  of 
racial  and  religious  minorities  are  at  stake.  Unfortunately 
there  will  be  dissatisfaction  and  a  disposition  to  resist 
whatever  judgment  may  be  pronounced.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  evidence  accumulates  that  the  authorities 
at  Rome  sustain  the  position  of  the  English-speaking 
Catholics  of  Ontario. 

It  is  curious  that  the  resolution  submitted  to  Parliament 
made  no  mention  of  Manitoba,  which  has  adopted  regula- 
tions affecting  the  French  language  less  liberal  than  those 
which  prevail  in  Ontario.  Naturally  the  Conservative 
Press  points  out  that  Manitoba  has  a  Liberal  Government 
and  Ontario  a  Conservative  Government.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  explain  the  position  of  Western  Liberals.  The  popula- 
tion represents  so  many  races  and  languages  that  it  is 
impossible  to  maintain  an  efficient  elementary  school 
system  if  a  multiplicity  of  languages  is  recognised.  Since 
there  is  no  constitutional  reason  to  give  French  priority 
or  pre-eminence  other  languages  would  have  to  be  con- 
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sidered  if  French  were  recognised.  It  may  be  added  that 
in  some  of  the  English- French  schools  of  Ontario  the 
regulations  which  have  encountered  such  violent  opposition 
at  Ottawa  are  working  satisfactorily.  There  is  no  doubt 
strong  and  general  feeling  in  Ontario  that  English  must 
be  maintained  as  the  dominant  language,  but  the  authorities 
disclaim  any  desire  to  deal  harshly  with  French-Canadians 
The  legislation  which  is  assailed  was  enacted  under  the 
Premiership  of  Sir  James  Whitney,  who  had  regard  for 
the  French  people.  No  doubt  the  action  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  in  Parliament  will  bring  the  whole  French  popula- 
tion of  Canada  to  his  standard,  whatever  may  be  the 
effect  in  the  English-speaking  communities.  Opponents 
of  the  French  demands  suggest  that  it  is  sought  to  take 
advantage  of  a  crisis  in  the  fortunes  of  Canada  and  the 
Empire  to  secure  new  rights  and  privileges  for  the  French 
people,  and  they  insist  that  these  cannot  be  conceded, 
however  unseemly  and  untimely  is  the  dispute  which  is 
dividing  the  two  races  into  hostile  factions.  Feeling, 
perhaps,  is  also  aggravated  by  unsatisfactory  recruiting  in 
Quebec,  or  at  least  by  a  response  which  the  English 
Provinces  regard  as  unsatisfactory.  When  the  war  began, 
it  was  thought  that  the  appeal  of  France  would  be  irre- 
sistible in  Quebec,  and  that  the  common  sacrifices  of  France 
and  Great  Britain  would  unite  French  and  English  in 
Canada  in  a  common  patriotism  and  a  common  devotion 
to  the  ideals  for  which  the  free  nations  contend  on  the 
red  fields  of  France  and  Flanders.  Instead  we  have  a 
racial  quarrel,  stimulated  by  Nationalists  in  Quebec, 
aggravated  perhaps  by  occasional  unwise  utterances  in 
the  English  Provinces,  and  of  ominous  import  for  the 
future.  At  the  moment  compromise  is  difficult,  and  all 
the  more  difficult  because  the  issue  has  become  involved 
in  federal  politics. 
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II.  PROVINCIAL  GENERAL  ELECTIONS 

NEW  Legislatures  have  been  elected  in  Quebec  and 
Nova  Scotia.  In  both  Provinces  the  Conservative 
party  sustained  decisive  defeat.  Out  of  85  members  only 
seven  Conservatives  were  elected  in  the  French  Province. 
Twenty-three  Liberal  candidates  were  returned  without 
a  contest.  The  Provincial  Conservative  Leader  was 
defeated  by  a  1,700  majority  in  the  constituency  which  he 
held  at  the  dissolution.  The  contest  followed  closely  upon 
the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  over  the  status  of 
the  French  language  in  Ontario.  The  Provincial  Con- 
servative leader  had  opposed  the  measure  to  tax  munici- 
palities for  assistance  to  the  French  campaign.  The  St. 
Jean  Baptiste  Society,  the  French  Canadian  national 
organisation,  sought  to  pledge  candidates  in  favour  of 
financial  support  for  the  movement  to  extend  French 
teaching  in  Ontario.  Mr.  Bourassa  and  the  Nationalists 
united  with  the  Liberals  against  the  Conservative  Opposi- 
tion. In  the  speeches  of  Sir  Lomer  Gouin  and  his  Ministers, 
however,  there  were  few  if  any  references  to  the  situation 
in  Ontario.  There  is  evidence  that  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment was  generously  supported  in  the  English  com- 
munities of  the  Province.  The  Roman  Catholic  eccle- 
siastics were  generally  favourable  to  the  Government. 
Undoubtedly  the  Government  was  strengthened  by  the 
educational  issue,  but  with  Liberals  and  Nationalists  co- 
operating the  position  of  the  Opposition  was  hopeless. 
Moreover,  Sir  Lomer  Gouin  is  strongly  entrenched  in  the 
confidence  of  Quebec.  His  administration  of  Provincial 
affairs  has  been  economical  and  efficient.  He  has  much 
resolution  of  character.  His  personal  integrity  is  beyond 
suspicion.  Nor  has  his  administration  been  disfigured  by 
any  serious  scandals.  With  the  racial  educational  question 
altogether  eliminated  he  would  have  been  sustained. 
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For  the  time  the  Conservative  party  has  little  strength 
in  Quebec.  The  Imperialism  of  the  Conservative  leaders 
is  suspected.  Autonomy  is  still  a  word  of  meaning  in  the 
French  Province.  For  the  war  in  many  French  communities 
there  is  only  passive  support.  The  hierarchy  does  not 
forget  that  the  Church  was  harassed  by  the  French  Republic. 
For  generations  French  Canadians  have  been  warned 
against  "  militarism,"  against  acceptance  of  responsibility 
for  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  against  the  assumption  of 
any  obligation  or  burden  for  any  object  or  enterprise 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  Dominion.  They  are  mainly  a 
rural  people,  loving  easy  ways  and  quiet  days,  without  the 
military  temper  or  the  spirit  of  adventure.  There  are 
those  who  demand  conscription  for  Canada,  but  any 
attempt  to  apply  compulsion  in  Quebec  would  only  pro- 
duce bitter  domestic  discord  and  leave  a  legacy  of  division 
and  dissension  for  the  time  of  peace. 

In  Nova  Scotia  the  defeat  of  the  Conservative  party  was 
only  less  decisive  than  in  Quebec.  Out  of  33  constituencies 
only  ii  were  carried  by  the  Opposition.  In  the  old 
Legislature,  with  fewer  seats,  there  were  24  Liberals 
against  14  Conservatives.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Conservatives  counted  upon  a  more  satisfactory  result. 
There  was  even  an  expectation  that  the  Government 
would  be  defeated.  For  33  years  the  Liberal  party  has 
controlled  the  Nova  Scotia  Legislature.  This  even  ex- 
ceeds the  long  period  of  ascendancy  which  the  Liberal 
party  enjoyed  in  Ontario.  In  Nova  Scotia,  as  in  Ontario, 
there  is  apparently  a  profound  reluctance  to  change 
Governments.  Indeed,  this  is  a  characteristic  of  Canada. 
We  have  had  only  four  changes  of  Government  at  Ottawa 
in  the  half-century  of  Confederation.  But  while  there 
have  been  revolutionary  changes  of  feeling  in  Federal 
contests,  the  Liberal  party  has  held  office  continuously  in 
Ontario  and  Nova  Scotia  for  32  and  33  years  respectively. 
In  Nova  Scotia  in  the  recent  contest,  as  in  Quebec,  the 
Provincial  leader  had  in  exceptional  degree  the  confidence 
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of  the  people.  Hon.  George  H.  Murray,  like  Sir  Lomer 
Gouin.  commands  the  loyal  support  of  his  own  party  and 
the  respect  of  his  opponents.  This  perhaps  is  an  adequate 
explanation  of  the  results. 

It  may  be  worth  while  also  to  emphasise  a  by-election 
in  Ontario.  In  North  Perth,  in  which  Germans  are  very 
numerous,  the  Conservative  candidate  for  the  Legislature 
was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  583,  where  in  June  before 
the  war  there  was  a  Conservative  majority  of  1,117.  The 
chief  issue  in  the  contest  was  the  measure  abolishing 
liquor  licences  in  the  Province,  which  takes  effect  in 
September.  The  constituency  includes  the  city  of  Strat- 
ford, where  the  liquor,  interest  has  considerable  strength, 
and  where  a  Conservative  majority  of  638  became  a 
minority  of  106.  The  German  voters  are  also  generally 
unfavourable  to  Prohibition,  as  is  an  element  of  the 
regular  Conservative  Party.  It  is  also  said  that  appeal 
was  made  to  the  Germans  against  the  Provincial  war 
taxes,  but  one  can  only  speculate  as  to  how  far  this  con- 
sideration prevailed.  The  issue  was  settled  in  the  private 
canvass,  for  only  one  public  meeting  was  held  by  the 
Liberal  candidate. 

In  the  nine  Provinces  of  Canada  the  Conservatives 
now  have  power  in  Ontario,  New  Brunswick,  British 
Columbia,  and  Prince  Edward  Island.  There  is  not  much 
in  the  history  of  Confederation  to  suggest  that  Provincial 
elections  foreshadow  the  result  of  a  Federal  election. 
There  is  a  common  party  organisation  for  Provincial  and 
Federal  affairs,  but  it  often  happens  that  a  province  gives 
a  majority  for  a  provincial  Liberal  Government  and  votes 
as  decisively  for  a  Conservative  Government  at  Ottawa. 
This  was  true  under  Sir  John  Macdonald,  but  less  true 
under  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  Whether  or  not  the  recent 
Provincial  contests  have  Federal  significance  only  the 
General  Election  for  the  Commons  will  determine.  Wars 
disturb  political  calculations  and  try  the  souls  of  Ministers. 
At  least  Federal  Ministers  feel  stronger  when  political 
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allies  control  the  provinces,  as  Provincial  Governments 
feel  more  secure  when  the  party  to  which  they  belong  has 
power  at  Ottawa. 


III.  LABOUR,  RECRUITING,  AND  RECONSTRUCTION 

IN  recruiting,  Canada  still  adheres  to  the  voluntary 
system.  There  are  demands  for  national  registration 
and  even  for  conscription,  but,  as  has  been  said,  to  apply 
either  system  is  difficult  in  a  country  with  so  many  racial 
elements  as  are  embraced  in  the  population  of  Canada. 
There  is,  however,  a  serious  scarcity  of  labour  alike  for 
farms  and  factories.  It  has  been  suggested  that  manu- 
facturers should  supply  recruiting  agents  with  lists  of 
indispensable  employees,  and  in  cases  some  such  method 
has  been  adopted.  Generally,  between  manufacturers 
and  recruiting  agents  there  has  been  sympathetic  co-opera- 
tion. It  is  recognised  that  we  can  do  no  greater  service 
than  to  provide  munitions  if  this  is  done  at  the  credit  of 
the  Dominion.  By  joint  action  of  the  Government  and 
the  banks  $150,000,000  has  been  provided  for  this  purpose, 
while  it  is  estimated  that  contracts  for  munitions  for 
$400,000,000  have  been  placed  with  Canadian  factories. 

In  the  autumn  subscriptions  to  a  new  domestic  loan 
for  $100,000,000  will  be  invited.  There  is  hardly  a 
doubt  that  the  response  will  be  satisfactory,  and  possibly 
there  may  be  a  further  credit  for  munitions. 

It  is  estimated  that  200,000  workmen  are  now  engaged 
in  the  production  of  munitions.  Necessarily,  therefore, 
as  a  consequence  of  the  industrial  demand  and  the  require- 
ment of  labour  for  the  harvest,  recruiting  has  slackened. 
We  have,  however,  enrolled  an  army  of  over  350,000, 
largely  from  an  English-speaking  population  of  4,500,000. 
It  is  not  suggested  that  this  exhausts  the  supply  of  men 
available  for  military  service.  During  the  first  two 
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weeks  of  July  5,000  recruits  were  obtained.  The  total 
figures  show  an  enlistment  in  Ontario  of  145,195,  in 
Quebec  of  36,890,  in  the  three  Eastern  Provinces  of 
31,633,  and  in  the  four  Western  Provinces  of  136,939. 
In  the  Toronto  district  the  total  enrolment  is  79,715. 
In  the  West  there  has  been  proportionate  recruiting. 
In  many  of  the  battalions  there  is  a  high  percentage  of 
native  Canadians.  Returns  from  various  rural  towns 
and  villages  show  that  60  or  65  per  cent,  of  the  recruits 
were  born  in  the  Dominion.  Labour,  organised  and 
unorganised,  is  strongly  represented,  although  no  exact 
statistics  are  available.  There  have  been  few  labour 
disputes  since  the  war  began.  This  is  the  more  remarkable 
since  the  demand  for  labour,  save  in  the  building  trades, 
exceeds  the  supply.  The  Canadian  railway  organisations, 
affiliated  with  international  unions,  have  refused  to  join 
in  a  movement  for  higher  wages  from  the  railway  com- 
panies until  peace  is  restored.  This  finely  illustrates 
the  spirit  of  Labour  throughout  the  country.  A  revision 
of  the  scale  of  pensions  has  produced  general  satisfaction, 
and  there  is  universal  approval  of  the  decision  to  have 
pensions  administered  by  an  independent  National  Com- 
mission. An  Economic  Commission,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Sir  James  Lougheed,  is  deeply  engaged  with 
the  problems  of  settlement  and  reconstruction  which  will 
test  the  resources  of  Canadian  statesmanship  when  peace 
comes.  In  this  connection  there  will  be  an  early  con- 
ference between  the  Dominion  and  Provincial  Govern- 
ments. It  is  recognised  that  common  action  is  essential 
if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained.  The  problems 
are  the  more  difficult  because  the  lands  and  natural  resources 
of  the  Middle- Western  Provinces  are  controlled  by  the 
Federal  Government,  while  in  British  Columbia  and  the 
older  Provinces  authority  over  land  and  natural  resources 
is  vested  in  the  Provincial  Governments.  As  yet  we  have 
no  definite  forecasts  of  actual  policy,  save,  perhaps,  a 
general  understanding  that  any  special  provision  for 
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Canadian  soldiers  should  extend  to  all  soldiers  of  the 
Empire.  The  Economic  Commission  is  also  investigating 
problems  of  marketing,  of  transportation,  and  of  immi- 
gration. Under  the  direction  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  the 
Liberal  Party  also  has  an  independent  National  Council, 
engaged  upon  the  various  problems  which  are  before  the 
Government  and  the  Economic  Commission.  In  the 
various  Provinces,  too,  preparations  for  peace  engage  the 
attention  of  the  Governments. 

In  the  Federal  field  there  is  no  general  political  activity, 
although  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  abstention  from 
partisan  controversy.  Since  the  prorogation  of  Parlia- 
ment Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  delivered  two  or  three  speeches 
in  Quebec.  In  these  he  has  urged  recruiting  in  the  French 
Province.  At  Brome  he  said  : 

I  especially  ask  my  French-Canadian  friends  to  do  their  part. 
There  are  men  amongst  them  who  tell  them  they  must  not  enlist 
because  they  claim  to  have  grievances  in  Ontario.  Let  me  tell  them 
that  grievances  must  be  settled  by  the  Law  Courts,  and  that  they 
have  their  duties  and  obligations  as  well  as  rights,  and  that  those  who 
want  to  have  their  rights  recognised  as  citizens  of  the  Empire  must  be 
prepared  to  do  their  duty  to  the  full. 

The  Prime  Minister  has  not  spoken  since  Parliament 
rose.  Nor  are  any  of  his  colleagues  active  on  the  platform. 
During  the  two  years  of  war  they  have  been  worn  to 
exhaustion,  but  there  is  little  prospect  of  relief.  Even 
peace  will  bring  onerous  and  vexing  problems.  No 
Government  in  the  history  of  Canada  has  been  so  severely 
tested  as  that  which  came  into  office  five  years  ago,  and 
upon  the  Prime  Minister  particularly  the  strain  has  been 
tremendous.  There  is  reason  to  expect  a  reorganisation 
of  the  Cabinet  before  Parliament  reassembles. 

From  day  to  day  long  columns  of  casualties  appear  in 
the  newspapers,  but  the  temper  of  the  country  was  never 
more  resolute.  There  is  no  vain  mourning.  There  is 
no  cry  for  peace.  There  is  no  shrinking  from  cost  or 
sacrifice.  If  there  is  any  apprehension  it  is  that  a  pre- 
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mature  and  inconclusive  peace  may  be  arranged.  This  is 
not  because  we  have  grown  to  love  war,  but  because  of 
the  deep  conviction  that  we  cannot  have  a  free  and  quiet 
world  until,  on  land  and  sea,  Germany  is  taught  that  she  is 
not  the  world's  master. 

Canada.  July,  1916. 
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I.  RECRUITING  FOR  THE  AUSTRALIAN  ARMY 

AS  was  pointed  out  in  the  March  number  of  THE 
ROUND  TABLE,  the  evacuation  of  Gallipoli,  though  in 
some  ways  a  keen  disappointment  to  Australia,  was  also  a 
definite  source  of  relief.  After  the  reaction  which  followed 
the  long  months  of  suspense  and  anxiety  regarding  the 
safety  of  her  Army,  Australia's  attention  was  engrossed  by 
three  main  subjects  :  her  exact  obligation  to  the  Empire 
in  the  matter  of  troops,  the  advisability  of  immediately 
adopting  Universal  Service,  and  the  utterances  of  her 
Prime  Minister  in  England.  Her  duty  under  the  first 
heading  had  apparently  been  put  beyond  doubt  by  the 
attitude  of  the  Federal  Government,  which  on  November 
26,  1915,  offered  the  Imperial  authorities  a  further  force  of 
50,000  men,  this  consisting  of  entirely  new  units,  and  being 
independent  of  the  9,500  men  a  month  who  had  been 
declared  necessary  as  reinforcements.  "  This  further 
contribution,"  ran  the  official  cablegram,  "  will  bring  the 
total  number  of  men  supplied  by  Australia  by  next  June 
to  something  like  300,000  men."  This  estimate  was  again 
quoted  by  Mr.  Hughes  at  Ottawa  as  the  contribution  which 
Australia  would  have  made  by  the  end  of  June.  To  the 
surprise  and  disappointment  of  many  people,  Senator 
Pearce,  Minister  for  Defence,  who  has  been  acting  as  Prime 
Minister  in  Mr.  Hughes's  absence,  declared  on  March  23, 
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1916,  that,  in  view  of  certain  arrangements  made  with  the 
Home  authorities,  this  estimate  had  been  reduced,  and  the 
approximate  total  to  be  sent  by  the  end  of  June  was 
209,500  men.  The  Minister  alleged  that  the  British  War 
Office  had  sent  a  message  expressly  reducing  the  number  of 
reinforcements,  apparently  in  consequence  of  the  evacuation 
of  Gallipoli,  and  had  further  suggested  that  two  of  the  new 
divisions  should  be  formed  in  Egypt,  and  only  one  in 
Australia.  Such,  according  to  Senator  Pearce,  were  the 
reasons  for  the  reduction.  It  should  be  clearly  noted  that 
he  only  referred  to  the  lowered  figure  as  comprising  the 
number  of  men  who  would  have  actually  left  Australia  by 
June,  and  contemplated  that  from  50,000  to  60,000  men, 
in  addition,  would  be  in  training  throughout  Australia  by 
this  date.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  date  of  Senator 
Pearce's  pronouncement,  150,000  soldiers  had  actually  left 
Australia,  while  60,107  more  were  in  training  throughout 
her  camps.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Minister's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  wishes  of  the  Imperial  authorities  has  not  been 
borne  out  by  the  documents  which  he  subsequently  dis- 
closed. The  moral  effect  of  his  utterances  has  been 
deplorable,  and  has  exercised  the  most  prejudicial  effect 
upon  recruiting.  It  gave  Australia  a  lead  in  the  false 
"  optimism  "  which  she  has,  from  the  beginning,  all  too 
readily  entertained  regarding  the  war's  seriousness  and 
probable  duration,  and  caused  hundreds,  perhaps  even 
thousands,  of  young  men  to  believe  that  it  was  going 
splendidly,  that  the  original  estimate  had  been  found  ex- 
cessive, and  that  their  services  were  no  longer  required  by 
the  Australian  or  Imperial  authorities.  The  recruiting 
committees,  which  have  been  doing  sterling  work  since  the 
war  began,  were  thoroughly  disheartened,  and  their 
disappointment  found  expression  in  resignations  and 
resolutions  condemning  the  Minister's  utterance.  He  and 
others  have  since  made  efforts  to  retrieve  the  blunder,  but 
recruiting  continues  unsatisfactory,  although  in  Victoria 
and  South  Australia  the  State  Recruiting  Committee  has 
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actually  toured  the  country  in  a  special  train  with  the 
accompaniment  of  bands  and  flags. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  on  May  6  last  the  troops 
already  despatched  from  Australia  numbered  189,206,  while 
62,181  were  in  training  within  the  Commonwealth. 

The  unsatisfactoriness  of  the  later  results,  under  the 
voluntary  system,  has  accentuated  the  interest  of  Australia 
in  conscription.  The  League  which  had  been  formed  in 
several  States  with  the  object  of  securing  Universal  Service 
suspended  its  operations  during  several  months  in  order  to 
avoid  prejudicing  the  work  of  the  recruiting  committees. 
It  has  recently  resumed  activity  in  Victoria,  and  is  there 
conducting  a  vigorous  campaign  in  conjunction  with  the 
Australian  Natives'  Association.  This  body  is  a  non-party 
organisation,  devoted  to  the  furthering  of  national  objects 
and  ideals.  By  a  large  majority  its  delegates  passed  a 
resolution  towards  the  end  of  March,  to  the  effect  that 
compulsory  service  should  be  adopted  by  the  Common- 
wealth. Since  then  it  has  been  working  for  this  object 
through  meetings,  petitions,  and  the  circulation  of  litera- 
ture. On  the  other  hand,  leading  Labour  organisations 
have  definitely  pronounced  against  conscription.  In  some 
cases  the  rejection  is  unqualified  :  in  others  it  is  indicated 
that  "  conscription  of  life  "  may  possibly  be  accepted  in 
the  last  resort  if  accompanied  by  "  conscription  of  wealth." 
To  the  extremists  this  means  nothing  short  of  confiscation 
of  all  capital :  they  reject  as  inadequate  the  unlimited 
taxing  powers  reposed  in  the  Government  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  is  almost  certain  that  this  irreconcilable  attitude 
of  the  Labour  "  bosses  "  does  not  fairly  represent  the  point 
of  view  of  the  majority  of  Australian  workers.  Many  of 
these  would  doubtless  be  opposed  to  conscription  at  all 
costs  and  hazards  :  but  very  many  more  are  beginning  to 
see  that  Australia  is  still  in  deadly  peril,  and  that  the  workers 
of  Australia  have  a  unique  stake  in  the  war.  The  Australian 
Army  is,  of  course,  wholeheartedly  in  favour  of  conscription, 
and  the  soldiers  may  be  trusted  to  bring  strong  influence 
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to  bear  upon  their  friends  and  relatives.  The  average 
Australian  is  deficient  neither  in  common  sense  nor  the  sense 
of  fair  play,  and  his  natural  independence  makes  him  dislike 
the  idea  of  letting  others  do  his  "  bit  "  for  him.  It  is 
probable  that,  if  Australia  were  polled  to-morrow,  a  large 
majority  would  be  in  favour  of  conscription. 

So  far  the  attitude  of  the  Government  on  this  subject 
has  been  non-committal.  In  March,  indeed,  Senator 
Gardiner,  Assistant  Minister  for  Defence,  declared  defi- 
nitely against  conscription.  More  recently  Senator  Pearce 
has  declared  that  the  Government  has  no  immediate 
intention  of  changing  the  present  method  of  securing 
reinforcements.  But  he  has  also  publicly  rebuked  those 
who  say  they  will  not  have  conscription  at  any  price,  has 
pointed  out  that  Australia  is  at  present  being  defended 
in  Europe  by  conscript  armies,  has  declared  that  "  con- 
scription of  wealth,"  as  defined  by  the  extremists,  means 
robbery,  pure  and  simple,  and  has  reminded  his  following 
that  Labour  cannot  cut  itself  loose  from  nationalism,  and 
national  obligations.  Mr.  Hughes,  moreover,  has  recently 
declared  in  England  that  "  the  defence  of  his  country  is 
the  primary  duty  of  every  man."  It  must  never  be  for- 
gotten that  Mr.  Hughes,  Senator  Pearce,  and  the  former 
Labour  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  J.  C.  Watson,  were  the  men 
who  several  years  ago  converted  a  previously  pacifist 
Labour  Party  to  the  necessity  of  compulsory  service  for 
national  defence.  A  fairly  general  impression  prevails 
that  the  Ministry  is  only  waiting  the  return  of  Mr.  Hughes 
to  follow  Great  Britain's  lead  and  adopt  conscription. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  significant  that  the  Parliamentary  War 
Committee  has  declared  Australia  to  be  inadequately 
represented  at  the  front,  and  has  advised  that  if  a  satis- 
factory number  of  recruits  is  not  forthcoming  by  an  early 
date  the  whole  question  of  the  voluntary  system  be 
reviewed  by  Parliament. 
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II.  MR.  HUGHES  IN  ENGLAND 

THE  other  main  topic  of  interest  throughout  Australia 
during  the  last  few  months  has  been  Mr.  Hughes, 
that  remarkable  spirit  begotten  by  Australian  democracy 
upon  the  teaching  of  Matthew  Arnold.  The  apostle  of 
"  Culture,"  one  imagines,  would  have  been  somewhat 
astonished  at  the  evolution  of  his  protege,  in  whom  force  and 
fire  certainly  predominate  over  "  sweetness  and  light,"  and 
whose  speeches  are  perhaps  expressed,  to  use  Arnold's 
favourite  distinction,  rather  in  the  "  Corinthian  "  than  the 
"  grand  "  style.  Yet  Arnold  would  have  recognised  and 
acknowledged  the  rare  quality  of  this  Achitophel  of  the 
South,  this 

fiery  soul  which  working  out  its  way 
Fretted  the  pigmy  body  to  decay, 
And  o'erinformed  the  tenement  of  clay. 

As  far  as  Australia  is  concerned,  there  are  various  views 
concerning  her  Prime  Minister's  reception  and  recent 
utterances  in  England.  There  are,  of  course,  the  ex- 
tremists on  each  side,  one  set  of  whom  considers  Mr. 
Hughes's  visit  to  Windsor  Castle  derogatory  to  the  Castle 
and  the  Crown,  whereas  the  other  deplores  it  as  unworthy 
of  Mr.  Hughes  and  of  the  Sydney  Trades  Hall.  But  with 
these  negligible  exceptions  Australia  is  wholeheartedly 
pleased  and  proud  that  he  whom  she  has  chosen  to  honour 
should  have  been  honoured  in  full  measure  by  the  Mother 
Country,  and  this  not  merely  because  he  is  the  figure-head 
of  one  of  the  great  Dominions,  but  because  he  has  been 
recognised  as  a  statesman  worthy  of  a  tremendous  issue. 
There  are  politicians  who  reject  Mr.  Hughes's  methods  ; 
there  are  precisians  who  boggle  at  his  metaphors  ;  many 
patriotic  Australians  consider  that  his  references  to 
Australian  valour  are  unduly  braggart  in  tone ;  while 
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certain  trusting  souls  even  go  the  length  of  declaring  that 
his  criticism  of  British  methods  will  not  bear  examination. 
But  every  generous  heart  throughout  Australia  recognises 
that  the  Prime  Minister's  whole  being  is  swayed  and 
dominated  by  this  war,  and  that  all  he  has  said  and  done 
since  its  beginning  is  the  outcome  of  a  great  idealism  and 
passion  for  the  future  of  the  British  race.  Mr.  Hughes  in 
the  past  has  given  up  to  Party — the  Labour  Party  of 
Australia — the  fierce  energy  which  was  apparently  meant 
for  the  whole  of  civilised  mankind  ;  but  to-day  the  balance 
is  redressed,  and  the  agitator  has  become  the  prophet. 
The  new  manifestation,  as  has  just  been  hinted,  has  had 
a  discomforting  effect  upon  certain  sections  of  Australian 
opinion ;  Labour  has  not  taken  altogether  kindly  to 
advanced  Imperialism,  nor  Imperialism  to  its  new  ally. 
The  approval  meted  out  to  the  Prime  Minister  in  certain 
sections  of  the  Australian  Press  has  been  strictly  guarded 
and  qualified.  Even  with  the  war  to  help  them, 
many  Australian  editors  have  learnt  nothing  and  for- 
gotten nothing,  while  others  have  felt  and  imagined 
nothing,  now  or  heretofore.  Before  discussing  particular 
verdicts,  it  may  be  well  to  recapitulate  briefly  the  main 
principles  which  Mr.  Hughes  has  been  advocating  in  Eng- 
land. The  first  and  most  obvious  of  these  has  been  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  to  an  absolute  finish  ;  the  second 
the  immediate  destruction  of  German  trade  within  the 
Empire,  and  when  the  struggle  is  over,  the  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  a  tariff  war  against  Germany  ;  the  third  a  closer 
and  more  effective  bond  of  Imperial  union  ;  and  the  fourth 
insistence  on  the  vital  interest  of  Labour  in  the  present 
struggle. 

Each  of  these  suggestions  has  been  differently  received 
by  the  various  Australian  newspapers  :  but  it  must  be 
emphatically  stated  that  in  certain  of  the  Liberal  journals 
there  is  a  tendency  to  avoid  judging  them  on  their  national 
and  Imperial  merits,  and  an  eagerness  to  discount  them  on 
account  of  Mr.  Hughes's  connection  with  the  Labour  Party. 
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The  converse  tendency  is  noticeable  in  the  Labour  Press. 
The  Melbourne  Labour  Call  and  the  Sydney  Worker  attack 
Mr.  Hughes  for  supporting  English  Toryism  and  Capitalism 
and  forgetting  Australia  and  Labour — or,  rather,  Labour 
and  Australia.  These  papers  deprecate  the  idea  of  closer 
Imperial  Federation,  and  clamour  for  closer  Industrial 
Unionism.  The  Sydney  Bulletin,  which  has  done  excellent 
work  in  making  Australia  realise  the  German  peril  and  her 
own  interest  in  the  war,  blames  Mr.  Hughes  for  neglecting 
Australia,  and  attacks  the  whole  conception  of  Imperial 
Federation,  root  and  branch.  The  Sydney  Daily  Telegraph 
declares  that  any  scheme  of  Federation  must  "  evolve  " 
instead  of  being  "  fashioned  precipitately  or  by  artificial 
pressure."  How  in  human  affairs  evolution  can  operate 
without  the  "  artificial  pressure  "  of  purposive  action  this 
journal  does  not  trouble  to  explain.  The  strongly  protec- 
tionist Melbourne  Age  expresses  satisfaction  at  Mr.  Hughes's 
apostasy  from  Cobdenism,  but  doubts  whether  he  is  truly 
converted  to  high  tarirHsm,  and  describes  him  as  a  protec- 
tionist rather  through  opportunism  than  conviction.  In 
another  leading  article  the  same  journal  says  :  "  On  a 
basis  of  trade  the  British  Empire  may  quite  easily  be  fused 
into  a  powerful  economic,  naval  and  military  identity.  On 
the  basis  of  politics  it  can  never  become  more  solidly  or 
permanently  united  than  it  is  now."  The  Age  also  claims 
that  protection  should  begin  at  home,  and  appears  to  think 
that  it  does  not  greatly  matter  if  it  ends  there.  It  con- 
tinues :  "  We  are  one  autonomous  nation.  Britain  is 
another.  We  are  linked  together  by  strong  sentimental 
and  commercial  interests,  and  we  covet  no  other  sort  or 
form  of  association."  The  Melbourne  Argus  states  that 
"  both  remote  and  recent  experience  are  against  Mr. 
Hughes  "  in  his  opinion  "  that  the  Empire  can  be  strength- 
ened by  the  formation  of  a  closer  organic  union."  The 
Brisbane  Courier,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that  such  a 
union  is  possible,  and  even,  in  the  abstract,  desirable,  but 
that  the  Dominions  will  have  to  reflect  carefully  as  to 
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whether  they  are  prepared  to  give  up  so  much  of  demo- 
cratic self-control  in  order  that  they  may  have  an  effective 
voice  in  Imperial  affairs.  More  intelligent  than  all  these, 
and  more  truly  representative  of  the  best  Australian  opinion, 
is  the  comment  of  the  Sydney  Sun  : 

Mr.  Hughes  goes  to  England,  and  as  part  of  his  mission  declares 
what  he  conceives  to  be  Australia's  economic  faith.  We  aspire 
(he  thinks  and  says)  to  national  self-development  within  Australia 
and  within  the  British  Empire.  We  do  not  want  to  feed  Germany's 
growth.  We  should  willingly  join  in  all  British  schemes  to  protect 
our  nationalism  against  that  of  Germany  by  means  of  tariffs,  naviga- 
tion laws  and  other  obvious  machinery.  Mr.  Hughes  is  able  to 
state  this  case  with  such  precision  and  force  that  he  has  arrested 
the  attention  of  all  England.  Naturally  the  strongest  Protectionist 
and  Imperialist  groups  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  delighted  by  the 
appearance  of  so  picturesque  an  ally,  and  they  join  in  a  chorus  of 
praise  for  Mr.  Hughes.  Then  comes  the  amazing  reaction  of 
prejudice  among  British  Liberals,  whose  fetish  is  Free  Trade,  and 
British  Socialists  who  hate  Protection  because  they  associate  it 
chiefly  with  the  Conservative  land-owning  interests.  That  party 
press  in  Australia  which  is  hostile  to  the  Labour  Government  seizes 
eagerly  upon  the  same  excuses.  "  Mr.  Hughes  is  the  tool  of 
British  Conservatives,"  they  shout.  "  Mr.  Hughes  is  disavowed  by 
British  Radicals  and  Socialists."  As  though  such  parrot  cries 
mattered  1  The  question  is  not  whether  Mr.  Hughes  is  more 
pleasing  to  the  National  Review  or  to  the  Manchester  Guardian,  but 
whether  in  fact  he  has  in  his  speeches  in  London  expressed  Imperial 
as  well  as  Australian  sentiment. 

As  has  just  been  indicated,  there  is  a  large  and  weighty 
body  of  opinion  in  Australia  which  is  only  imperfectly 
represented  by  the  Australian  press  :  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  best  part  of  this  world  not  only  admire  Mr.  Hughes 
for  his  spirit  and  determination,  but  would  subscribe  in 
outline  to  the  general  policy  advocated  in  his  speeches. 
To  deal  with  this  in  detail  under  the  different  headings 
indicated  above,  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  Mr. 
Hughes's  suggestions  regarding  a  new  form  of  organic  unity 
for  the  Empire  have  been  vague  and  general  in  outline, 
and  that  although  they  have  been  construed  both  by  the 
British  and  Australian  press  as  implying  some  form  of 
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Imperial  Federation,  Mr.  Hughes  has  himself  expressly 
declared  that  he  "  has  said  nothing  regarding  the  political 
relations  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions."  His 
utterances  on  this  subject  are  indeed  chiefly  interesting  owing 
to  the  Australian  comment  which  they  have  elicited  regard- 
ing the  general  question  of  closer  Imperial  Union.  There  is 
certainly  less  general  enthusiasm  in  Australia  for  Imperial 
Federation  than  for  the  general  anti-German  policy  outlined 
in  Mr.  Hughes's  speeches.  The  average  Australian  has  not 
tried  to  think  out  to  a  conclusion  the  various  problems  of 
Imperial  administration,  and  imagines,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
that  the  naval  and  military  achievements  of  this  war  justify 
the  continuance  of  the  existing  order.  The  loyalty  and 
trust  which  he  reposes  in  the  British  Government  make 
him  willing  to  leave  the  right  of  diplomatic  negotiation, 
and  the  decision  of  peace  and  war  in  its  hands,  and  he  is  apt 
to  forget  that  such  a  right  also  imposes  a  fundamental 
obligation  which  it  must  sooner  or  later  be  his  bounden 
duty  to  share.  So  far  in  the  history  of  Australia  no  war 
issue  has  arisen  in  which  the  primary  factor  has  been  her 
own  interest  or  honour  or  peril :  Great  Britain  has  always 
been  the  first  mover.  The  possibility  of  the  reverse  case, 
or  of  a  war-issue  in  which  Australia's  convictions  might 
differ  from  those  of  Britain,  necessarily  suggests  the 
advisability  of  some  permanent  Imperial  tribunal  for  the 
discussion  of  foreign  affairs,  a  tribunal  in  which  the 
Dominions  shall  say  their  say,  and  learn  through  discussion 
their  precise  obligation. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  discuss  the  remaining  phases  of 
what  Mr.  Hughes  has  called  "  organic  union  " :  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  Australia's  imagination  in  this  regard  has  been 
quickened  by  the  "  imperium  in  imperio  "  created  by  her 
new  responsibilities  in  the  Pacific,  and  there  is  no  reason 
for  believing  that  she  would  reject  Imperial  Federation  once 
she  were  convinced  that  this  would  entail  no  infringement 
of  her  internal  autonomy. 

Of  far  more  immediate  appeal   to  Australia   are  Mr. 
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Hughes's  proposals  regarding  German  trade.  She  herself 
has  suffered  grievously  in  her  primary  industries  at  the 
hands  of  Germany,  her  chief  grievance  here  being  the 
strangle-hold  obtained  upon  her  metal  industry  by  certain 
German  organisations.  Her  difficulties  in  this  regard  have 
already  been  described  in  THE  ROUND  TABLE  (December, 
1915)  and  need  not  be  further  detailed  here.  Australia 
feels  acutely  on  this  subject,  and  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Hughes  "  has  shown  her  earnestness  by  tearing  out  the 
cancer  of  German  influence,  annulling  contracts  and  pro- 
hibiting Germans  from  being  shareholders  in  companies." 
Mr.  Hughes  is  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  construction  must 
follow  destruction,  and  a  scheme  is  in  hand  which  will 
enable  Australia  to  refine  a  portion  of  her  own  zinc  and  to 
send  the  rest  for  treatment  to  other  parts  of  the  Empire, 
or  to  allied  countries.  A  Commonwealth  Institute  of 
Science  and  Industry  is  also  in  process  of  creation,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  this  will  still  further  help  to  secure  for  Australia 
the  fruits  of  her  own  labour.  Regarding  the  domination 
by  Germany  of  the  Empire's  "  key  industries  " — Mr. 
Hughes  has  cited  aniline  dyes  and  tungsten — Australia  is 
wholeheartedly  on  the  side  of  her  Prime  Minister.  Australia 
has  also  been  aggrieved  by  the  operation  of  the  German 
Delbriick  law,  and  its  attempts  to  neutralise  the  obligations 
created  by  the  oath  of  British  naturalisation. 

With  regard  to  trade  with  Germany  after  the  war 
Australia  is  also  in  accord  with  Mr.  Hughes.  Predominant 
Australian  opinion  is  determined  that  after  its  conclusion 
the  old  fiscal  order  shall  not  continue  unimpaired.  Much 
preconceived  prejudice  against  preferential  trade  has  been 
thrown  over  :  it  is  generally  believed  that  whatever  be  the 
result  of  the  present  struggle  the  conclusion  of  military 
hostilities  will  be  followed  by  a  trade  war  with  Germany, 
and  that  if  the  Empire  is  to  survive  in  this,  it  must  be 
organised  thoroughly  and  at  once.  Australia  for  her  part 
will  protect  herself  against  any  wholesale  dumping  of 
accumulated  manufactured  goods  which  Germany  may 
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attempt  when  the  war  is  over ;  but  the  majority  of 
Australian  citizens  are  anxious  for  far  more  than  this,  and 
would  almost  certainly  favour  any  fiscal  measure  which 
would  help  the  Empire  towards  a  greater  degree  of  inde- 
pendence and  self-sufficiency.  They  would  share  the 
satisfaction  expressed  by  Mr.  Hughes  before  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce  "  that  this  Chamber  in  the  Mecca 
of  laissez-faire  policy  has,  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
declared  that  the  economic  policy  which  has  been  regarded 
with  almost  religious  veneration  for  three-quarters  of  a 
century  is  inadequate  in  this  great  crisis."  Mr.  Hughes 
has  declared  that  a  measure  of  tariff  reform  may,  and  pro- 
bably will,  follow  the  war's  conclusion.  He  has  also 
pointed  to  the  widespread  general  feeling  that  "  after  the 
war  we  shall  not  be  able  to  enter  into  friendly  trade 
relations  with  our  enemies,"  and  has  declared  that  Australia 
and  the  Dominions  are  anxiously  awaiting  a  sign  from 
Great  Britain  that  her  policy  after  the  war  will  be  such 
"  as  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  finances  of  Germany  which  are 
her  most  vital  part."  The  general  trend  of  these  utterances 
would  be  endorsed  by  representative  Australian  opinion. 
It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  discuss  here  the  precise  means 
for  their  realisation.  Probably  the  average  Australian  has 
not  yet  faced  the  great  difficulties  and  sacrifices  involved 
in  this  ideal,  nor  taken  steps  to  ensure  that  national 
organisation  and  efficiency  which  must  be  its  first  condition  : 
but  his  instincts  tell  him  that  the  alternative  to  such  a 
scheme  must  be  not  only  commercial  failure  for  the  Empire 
and  herself,  but  the  growth  of  a  Germany  swollen  with 
wealth,  and  bent  on  the  destruction  of  the  one  thing  that 
can  keep  the  British  Empire  free — British  supremacy  at 
sea. 

In  more  than  one  of  his  speeches  Mr.  Hughes  has 
referred  to  the  Labour  Party  in  Australia  and  elsewhere, 
and  to  the  vital  interest  of  the  worker  in  this  war.  He 
justly  claims  to  have  shared  in  Labour's  struggles,  and  to 
have  fought  its  battles,  and  those  who  know  his  history 
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realise  that  he  speaks  from  full  knowledge  and  experience. 
Mr.  Hughes  has  certainly  done  fine  work  in  Australia  in 
forcing  the  Labour  Party  to  grapple  manfully  with  some 
of  the  essential  problems  of  existence.  In  England  he  has 
remarked  :  "  Labour  has  long  realised  that  war  is  a  great 
fact  which  talk  about  the  brotherhood  of  man  cannot 
sweep  aside.  We  have  not  deluded  ourselves  with  the 
belief  that  by  offering  the  other  cheek  to  our  enemy 
1  brother '  we  can  avoid  the  stiletto  which  the  dear 
*  brother '  holds  behind  him."  Utterances  such  as  this,  and 
the  warning  quoted  above  by  Senator  Pearce  regarding  the 
necessity  of  Labour's  allying  itself  with  nationalism,  show 
that  the  present  Labour  leaders  in  Australia  have  repu- 
diated the  anti-nationalistic  propaganda  of  such  of  their 
following  as  have  been  dominated  by  the  I.W.W.  and 
kindred  organisations.  Mr.  Hughes,  speaking  to  the 
Labour  Members  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  has 
declared  "  that  the  secret  of  Labour's  success  in  Australia 
is  the  fact  that  the  driving  force  is  the  spiritual  enthusiasm 
of  the  fighters  under  Labour's  banner,"  Elsewhere  he 
remarked  :  "  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  Labour 
is  materialistic.  There  are  materialists  in  our  Labour 
politics,  but  these  are  not  representative  of  the  Labour 
movement  in  Australia." 

Students  of  Australian  politics  may  permit  themselves 
to  be  a  little  sceptical  as  to  the  accuracy  of  these  statements. 
Australian  Labour  "  idealism  "  has  coincided  in  the  past 
too  closely  with  the  pursuit,  through  class  warfare,  of 
definite  material  benefits  to  justify  completely  its  release 
from  the  detention  of  inverted  commas.  Mr.  Hughes  has 
in  the  past  been  one  of  the  few  men  who  have  had  the 
courage  to  point  it  to  the  duties  as  well  as  to  the  rights 
of  Labour,  and  to  its  national  obligations.  His  recent 
utterances  show  that  he  is  prepared  to  continue  in  this 
course,  and  to  hold  up  to  Australian  Labour  a  more  virile 
and  disinterested  ideal  than  it  has  hitherto  pursued.  How 
far  the  Australian  Labour  Party  will  respond  to  his  lead 
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remains  to  be  seen.  Its  rank  and  file  have  yet  to  learn  that 
the  unparalleled  conditions  of  economic,  political  and 
social  existence  which  they  are  at  present  enjoying  are 
rendered  possible  by  one  thing  only — their  participation 
in  the  British  Empire  and  the  protection  of  British  sea 
power.  Perhaps  Mr.  Hughes  may  succeed  in  bringing 
home  to  them  this  fact,  and  their  consequent  Imperial 
obligations.  Little  need  be  said  on  the  remaining  point 
— Mr.  Hughes's  insistence  on  the  necessity  of  our  carrying 
this  war  through  to  a  clean  finish  in  the  interests  not  only 
of  ourselves  but  of  civilisation.  All  healthy  Australian 
opinion  is  behind  the  Prime  Minister  on  this  point,  and  is 
prepared  to  back  its  opinion  by  effort  and  sacrifice.  Despite 
the  hostility  of  certain  Labour  sections,  there  is  good 
reason  for  believing  that  if  conscription  were  introduced 
in  Australia  to-morrow  it  would  meet  with  less  practical 
opposition  than  it  has  encountered  in  Great  Britain. 


III.  POLITICAL  DEVELOPMENTS 

THE  last  few  months  have  witnessed,  particularly  in 
New  South  Wales,  several  developments  of  great 
importance.  It  would  seem  that  we  are  moving  towards 
the  culmination  of  a  distinctive  phase  in  things  political 
and  economic.  Price-fixing  and  the  prohibition  of  certain 
exports,  the  general  enlargement  of  Government  control, 
the  petrol  incident  in  New  South  Wales  (too  readily 
assumed  to  indicate  widespread  Ministerial  corruption), 
the  sharp  cleavage  that  has  disclosed  itself  between  the 
political  and  industrial  sections  of  the  Labour  Conference 
in  that  State,  the  steady  decline  of  Parliament  as  the 
essential  governing  body,  recent  Arbitration  Awards, 
industrial  unrest  and  its  expression  in  strikes,  are  all  matters 
demanding  careful  consideration  and  generally  bearing 
some  relation  to  one  another. 

War  conditions  have  greatly  increased  the  powers   of 
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intervention  and  control  by  Governments,  but,  in  view  of 
the  disclosures  of  the  Petrol  Inquiry,  there  seems  to  be 
little  assurance  that  such  an  enlargement  of  their  powers 
is  likely  to  be  intelligently  exercised  by  Ministerial  De- 
partments. We  are  reminded  of  the  recent  controversy 
between  the  Federal  Treasurer  and  the  Adelaide  Steam- 
ship Company,  when  the  Minister  threatened  to  seize  the 
Company's  fleet  and  take  over  its  business  if  it  did  not 
accept  his  terms  for  the  carriage  of  sugar  from  Queensland 
to  other  States.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  fear  of 
being  requisitioned  to  carry  at  Government  rates  is  a 
contributory  cause  of  the  shortage  of  shipping  in  Australia. 
While  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  war  measures 
and  the  general  policy  of  nationalisation,  the  somewhat 
truculent  attitude  of  Ministers  towards  the  commercial 
interests  involved  induces  a  general  sense  of  insecurity,  and 
stifles  the  criticisms  of  those  best  fitted  to  offer  an  opinion. 
The  acting  Prime  Minister's  recent  statement  that 
Government  might  well  control  the  direction  of  capital 
investment  after  the  war  is  hardly  reassuring.  Federal 
Ministers  have  given  no  indication  that  they  possess  the 
tremendous  knowledge  essential  for  such  a  highly  respon- 
sible and  difficult  business  as  that  of  determining  which 
investments  should  be  allowed  and  which  prohibited.  On 
this,  as  on  many  similar  occasions,  the  Australian  politician 
seems  to  have  failed  to  realise  that  things  whose  nature 
and  scope  are  international  cannot  be  safely  handled  with 
a  narrowly  national  end  in  view.  While  the  country  cheer- 
fully endures  the  economic  inhibitions  imposed  upon  it  by 
a  state  of  war,  there  is  a  certain  feeling  of  alarm  at  Senator 
Pearce's  airy  talk  about  "  burning  our  books  on  political 
economy."  There  is  little  sign  that  anyone  in  authority 
is  thinking  out  the  economic  problem  as  a  whole.  No 
Australian  Government  has  shown  much  understanding 
of  or  regard  for  the  economics  of  production — -the  ordered 
development  of  the  productive  resources  of  this  country. 
Their  chief  concern  has  been  the  interest  of  the  consumer 
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of  our  primary  products.  The  effect  of  the  many  forms 
of  Government  intervention  upon  the  efficiency  and  output 
of  production  has  still  to  be  worked  out,  but  it  is  beyond 
dispute  that  the  results  have  largely  been  such  as  to  throw 
doubt  upon  the  desirability  of  extending  these  methods  to 
times  of  peace. 


IV.  THE  SPLIT  IN  THE  LABOUR  MOVEMENT 

THE  Annual  Conference  of  the  Political  Labour 
Leagues  of  New  South  Wales  held  at  Easter  witnessed 
an  actual  cleavage,  developing  for  some  time  past,  between 
the  political  and  industrial  sections  of  the  Labour  movement. 
The  Political  Labour  League  is  the  local  organising  unit 
for  elections  and  any  other  political  effort,  and  the  Annual 
Conference  frames  the  platform  of  the  party  and  discusses 
the  actions  of  Ministers  and  Members  of  Parliament  with 
the  utmost  frankness.  As  the  membership  of  the  Leagues 
includes  not  merely  Trade  Unionists  but  any  person  who 
subscribes  to  the  platform  of  the  Party,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  complexion  of  the  Party  as  a  whole  might  become 
very  far  removed  from  the  purely  industrial.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  political  machine  has  for  some  time  been 
largely  under  the  control  of  the  more  bourgeois  members 
of  the  Party,  and  the  newly  conscious  section  of  Indus- 
trialists represent  the  more  militant  Trade  Union  element. 
The  reasons  for  their  revolt  may  be  briefly  stated  :  (i) 
Irritation  at  the  delay  in  giving  effect  to  certain  planks  on 
the  Labour  Party's  platform  of  special  concern  to  Trade 
Unionists — e.g.,  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  Eight 
Hour  Bill,  Amended  Industrial  Arbitration  Act,  Hut 
Accommodation  Act,  and  other  measures.  (2)  Alleged 
neglect  of  industrial  needs  by  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ment Departments.  There  is  a  strong  suspicion  that  the 
Labour  Party,  regarding  the  industrial  vote  as  safe,  has 
been  spending  its  main  energies  on  attracting  the  support 
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of  other  sections  of  the  electors.  (3)  The  Government 
has  made  no  attempt  to  abolish  the  Upper  House,  which 
it  seems  to  find  useful  in  amending  or  rejecting  legislation 
embarrassing  to  the  leaders  of  the  Party,  as  well  as  pro- 
viding a  convenient  means  of  patronage.  (4)  Increasing 
resentment  that  the  Unions,  which  provide  most  of 
the  political  funds  and  the  voting  of  the  Party,  have  an 
inadequate  share  of  political  control.  It  was  felt  therefore 
that  only  by  capture  of  the  Party  machine  could  they  force 
the  Cabinet  and  Caucus  to  recognise  their  claims  and 
carry  out  the  platform.  (5)  Personal  antagonism  to  many 
Ministers.  The  Industrialists  felt  that  the  sacrifice  neces- 
sary for  the  full  execution  of  the  platform  was  hindered 
by  the  desire  of  leaders  to  cling  to  office.  Many  Indus- 
trialists wished  to  go  to  the  length  of  forcing  the  Premier 
and  his  Government  to  resign.  The  Conference  actually 
did  enforce  a  decision  to  this  effect  from  the  Cabinet,  but 
the  sense  of  the  majority  immediately  arranged  a  com- 
promise by  providing  for  a  Referendum  on  the  abolition  of 
the  Upper  House.  (6)  The  entry  into  the  Labour  Party 
of  a  number  of  wealthy  men,  whose  interests  cannot  be 
deemed  identical  with  those  of  Labour,  has  increased  the 
feeling  of  distrust  in  the  industrial  ranks. 

It  would  be  reasonable  to  hope  that  this  split  might 
bring^about  a  healthy  rearrangement  of  parties  and  a 
general  improvement  of  political  life.  It  is,  however, 
almost  certainly  no  more  than  the  accustomed  cleavage, 
inevitable  at  a  certain  stage,  between  rank  and  file  and  a 
successful  parliamentary  party.  On  the  one  side  Labour 
Members  of  Parliament  have  been  affected  by  the  usual 
conservatising  atmosphere  of  legislatures,  and  the  im- 
mense difficulty  of  turning  programmes  into  laws.  On  the 
other,  the  rank  and  file,  ignorant  of  the  difficulties  of 
practical  politics,  with  exaggerated  faith  in  political  power 
and  exposed  to  various  forms  of  economic  pressure,  have 
readily  followed  the  leadership  of  the  most  militant 
Unionists.  But  they  have  evolved  no  new  opinion  or 
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policy,  and  have  shown  no  gift  of  leadership.  It  seems 
that  the  Labour  movement  is  now  rapidly  settling  down  again 
after  this  dispute.  The  Industrialists  are  realising  that 
they  could  not  possibly  carry  the  country,  for  the  Labour 
Party  is  in  power,  not  on  the  industrial  vote  alone,  but  on 
that  of  a  large  section  of  the  general  public,  who  find  the 
Labour  Party's  programme  in  comparative  accord  with 
national  needs.  Of  more  interest  to  the  public  is  the 
constitutional  aspect  of  the  crisis.  Beneath  the  spur  of 
Conference  criticism,  the  Cabinet  spoke  and  acted  as  if  the 
Labour  Caucus  and  the  Conference  were  bodies  to  whom 
their  resignations  should  be  tendered.  Throughout  the 
discussion,  Conference  was  treated  as  the  dictator  of 
Parliamentary  legislation.  This  increasing  tendency  to- 
wards the  elimination  of  Parliament  as  an  essential  part 
of  the  Government  of  the  country  is  a  most  serious  menace 
to  Representative  Government.  This  particular  instance 
has  formed  the  subject  of  a  special  report  from  the  Governor 
to  the  Colonial  Office.  Not  only  is  this  development 
discouraging  the  best  men  from  entering  public  life,  but 
it  also  entails  the  neglect  of  large  minorities  of  electors. 

Australia.    June,  1916. 
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I.  THE  SESSION 

PARLIAMENT  was  prorogued  on  June  19  after  a 
session  of  which  the  total  working  period,  including 
the  preliminary  three  weeks'  sitting  before  Christmas,  was 
just  under  five  months.  During  this  period  forty-eight 
public  Acts  were  passed.  These  included  twenty  financial 
measures,  dealing  with  appropriation  and  taxation,  a  number 
of  minor  amending  Bills,  certain  emergency  measures  con- 
nected with  the  war,  rebellion,  and  relief  of  distress  caused 
by  flood  and  drought — of  which  the  most  controversial 
was  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Bill — and  at  least  eight 
measures  which,  in  view  of  their  character  and  the  subjects 
with  which  they  dealt,  may  be  ranked  as  important  con- 
tributions to  the  legislation  of  the  country — viz.,  three 
University  Bills,  intended  to  settle  the  thorny  and  long- 
postponed  University  problem  ;  four  bulky  consolidating 
Bills  (Insolvency,  Patents,  Designs  and  Trade  Marks, 
Mental  Disorders,  and  Railway  Regulation  and  Manage- 
ment) ;  and  a  Miners'  Phthisis  Bill,  recasting  the  whole 
system  of  compensation  for  miners'  phthisis,  and  making 
important  provisions  for  checking  the  prevalence  of  the 
disease.  In  addition  to  the  consolidating  Bills  which  were 
actually  passed,  three  others — an  Electoral  Bill,  which  was 
designed  to  deal  with  registration  of  voters  and  procedure 
at  elections  without  interfering  with  the  franchise ;  a 
Criminal  Procedure  Bill,  and  a  Magistrates'  Courts  Bill — 
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received  detailed  consideration  in  Select  Committees,  and 
under  a  new  Standing  Order  may  be  resumed  next  session 
at  the  stage  which  they  have  reached. 

This  legislative  output  is  hardly  suggestive  of  a  War 
Session,  or  of  such  a  condition  of  internal  disturbance  and 
unrest  as  justified  General  Smuts's  phrase  in  the  debate  on 
the  supplementary  war  vote  in  December :  "  We  are 
sitting  on  the  edge  of  a  volcano."  That  South  African 
legislators  should  have  been  able,  in  the  middle  of  a  great 
war  and  in  a  country  where  the  embers  of  rebellion  were 
still  smouldering,  to  devote  their  attention  to  such  subjects 
as  have  been  mentioned  above,  is  evidence  not  only  of 
their  powers  of  detachment,  but  also  of  their  strong  faith 
in  the  stability  of  their  institutions  and  their  sense  of 
security  under  the  British  flag.  Some  people  have  been 
inclined  to  criticise  Parliament  for  devoting  attention  to 
so  many  matters  which  are  remote  from  the  War,  but  there 
were  heavy  arrears  of  legislation  to  overtake,  and  "  business 
as  usual,"  as  long  as  it  was  not  party  business,  and  did  not 
divert  energies  which  should  have  been  applied  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  was  a  good  motto  for  Parliament 
to  act  upon. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  peculiar  parliamentary  conditions 
were  unusually  favourable  to  the  passage  of  the  long 
consolidating  Bills  which  are  needed  to  unify  the  laws  of 
the  different  provinces,  many  of  which  are  long  overdue. 
All  ordinary  controversies  between  the  Government  party 
and  the  Unionists,  as  the  official  Opposition,  were  in 
abeyance  owing  to  the  necessity  of  co-operation  during 
the  war,  and  members  of  both  parties  were  glad  to  devote 
their  energies,  released  from  the  ordinary  occupations  of 
party  warfare,  to  tackling  subjects  which  involved  no 
acute  party  questions.  The  Labour  Party  in  the  Assembly, 
for  the  time  being  reduced  to  three  members,  though 
they  often  voted  against  the  Government,  were,  on  the 
War  issue,  ranged  on  its  side  against  the  Nationalists  : 
the  edge  of  Labour  criticism  was,  therefore,  some- 
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what  blunted,  and  the  claims  made  by  the  party  on 
the  time  of  the  House  were  far  less  heavy  than  in 
previous  sessions.  The  Nationalists,  who  are  to-day 
the  real  Parliamentary  Opposition,  were  handicapped  not 
only  by  the  smallness  of  their  numbers,  but  also  by  their 
inexperience  and  lack  of  effective  leadership.  On  votes  of 
money  for  the  war,  and  other  measures  directly  connected 
with  the  war,  they  raised  long  debates,  and  they  obstructed 
the  progress  of  the  Railway  Regulation  Bill  by  vehement 
onslaughts  on  the  Government  on  the  question  of  pro- 
viding separate  accommodation  on  the  railways  for  coloured 
persons  ;  but  they  had  few  members  who  could  make  any 
claim  to  be  adepts  in  the  ordinary  work  of  parliamentary 
criticism,  and,  where  they  were  anxious  to  distinguish 
themselves  as  obstructionists  rather  than  critics,  they 
lacked  both  the  perception  to  seize  and  the  skill  and 
pertinacity  to  make  full  use  of  their  opportunities. 

In  spite  of  the  many  difficulties  incidental  to  the  situa- 
tion, the  nature  of  which  has  been  partly  indicated  in 
previous  articles,  co-operation  between  the  Government 
and  the  Unionists  was  successfully  maintained  to  the  end 
of  the  session.  After  the  Unionists  had  stood  the  first 
severe  strain  on  their  powers  of  forbearance  and  self- 
repression,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  debate  on  the 
question  of  the  pay  of  the  Overseas  Contingent,  things 
worked  more  smoothly.  There  was  a  greater  readiness 
among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party  to  recognise  the 
essential  facts  of  the  situation,  and  when  a  division  was 
likely  to  be  forced  by  the  Nationalists,  on  some  point  on 
which  Unionist  sympathies  would  naturally  have  led  them 
to  vote  against  the  Government — e.g.,  on  questions  affect- 
ing the  Government's  taxation  proposals  or  its  administra- 
tive methods — Sir  Thomas  Smartt  had  only,  while  stating 
the  party's  attitude,  to  remind  his  followers  of  the  true 
object  of  the  Nationalist  tactics  to  bring  them  to  the 
support  of  the  Government. 

General  Botha  succeeded  in  bringing  the  South  African 
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Party  through  the  session  with  ranks  unbroken,  and  his 
own  position  in  Parliament  was  undoubtedly  stronger  at 
the  end  of  the  session  than  at  the  beginning.  The  absence 
of  General  Smuts  on  service  in  East  Africa  during  the  whole 
of  the  second  part  of  the  session  rendered  it  necessary  for 
General  Botha  himself  to  take  a  more  continuously  active 
part  in  debate  than  he  has  been  accustomed  to  do  when 
he  could  always  rely  on  the  services  of  his  able  lieutenant. 
He  has  shown  a  readiness  and  a  vigour  in  dealing  with 
Nationalist  attacks  and  in  asserting  and  justifying  the  war 
policy  of  the  Government — as  dictated  not  only  by  con- 
siderations of  South  Africa's  duty  to  the  Empire,  but  also 
by  regard  for  her  own  interests  and  the  preservation  of 
her  own  liberties — which  has  heartened  his  own  supporters 
and  caused  confusion  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  At  times 
he  has  adopted  towards  the  younger  Nationalist  members 
a  tone  of  fatherly  reproof,  which  is  evidence  that  he  has  by 
no  means  abandoned  the  hope  of  bringing  the  erring  sheep 
back  into  the  fold.  So  far  the  attitude  of  the  Nationalists 
has  not  given  ground  for  believing  that  this  hope  is  well 
founded.  Despite  some  loyalist  protests,  the  Government 
introduced  and  passed  a  Bill  limiting  the  period  during 
which  actions  may  be  brought  for  wrongful  acts  to  persons 
and  property  committed  during  the  rebellion ;  and  there 
has  also  been  a  further  exercise  of  clemency,  whereby  more 
than  twenty  of  the  remaining  rebel  prisoners  have  been 
released,  so  that  only  about  that  number  are  now  left  in 
prison.  These  approaches  on  the  part  of  Government 
have  been  met  by  the  Nationalists  with  a  bad  grace  : 
their  attacks  in  Parliament  have  increased  rather  than 
diminished  in  bitterness,  and  they  have  consistently  spoken 
with  an  eye  to  their  propaganda  in  the  country.  The 
object  of  all  their  tactics  at  present  is  to  draw  over  to 
their  side  all  waverers  in  the  ranks  of  the  South  African 
Party  who  will  allow  themselves  to  be  persuaded  that 
Generals  Botha  and  Smuts  have  by  their  loyalty  to  the 
Empire  in  this  crisis  betrayed  the  true  interests  of  their 
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own  people.  The  situation  will,  however,  wear  a  different 
aspect  as  soon  as  the  triumph  of  the  arms  of  the  Allies  is 
so  visibly  assured  as  to  convince  even  the  most  unwilling 
believers  in  such  a  result,  and  it  may  then  prove  that  some 
of  those  who  are  now  most  irreconcilable  are  not  unwilling 
to  lend  an  ear  to  General  Botha's  pleadings. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  kind  of  difficulty  in  which  the 
Government  has  found  itself,  both  in  Parliament  and  the 
country,  in  dealing  with  subjects  connected  with  the  war, 
a  short  history  of  the  "  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Bill  "  may 
not  be  without  interest.  It  will  strike  readers  in  other 
Dominions  as  somewhat  remarkable  that  it  was  not  until 
June,  1916,  that  any  law  was  passed  in  South  Africa  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  trading  with  the  enemy.  It  is  true 
that  the  Royal  Proclamations  on  the  subject  were  duly 
issued  in  the  Union  Gazette,  and  certain  precautions  were 
taken  by  the  Treasury,  with  the  assistance  of  the  banks,  to 
see  that  the  provisions  of  these  proclamations  were 
observed,  but  little  or  no  information  was  vouchsafed  to 
the  public  as  to  the  nature  of  these  precautions,  and  no 
machinery  was  set  up  for  taking  enemy  property  into 
Government  custody.  There  was,  therefore,  no  visibly 
growing  fund  to  serve  as  evidence  to  the  public  that  the 
precautions  taken  were  effective.  The  slowness  of  the 
Government  to  introduce  legislation  was  partly  due  to 
preoccupation  with  the  rebellion  and  the  campaign  in 
German  South- West  Africa,  and  partly  also  to  the  peculiar 
difficulties  of  the  situation  in  South  Africa  owing  to  the 
presence  in  the  country  of  a  number  of  traders  and  settlers 
who  were  German  subjects  or  of  German  origin,  and  to 
the  fact  that  measures  directed  against  these  people  were 
likely  to  cause  dissatisfaction  and  resentment  among  some 
sections  of  the  country  population. 

The  failure  of  the  Government  to  satisfy  the  public  that 

it  was  taking  effective  action  with  regard  to  trading  with 

the  enemy  and  the  control  of  enemy  property,  and  its  lax 

policy  with  regard  to  the  internment  of  enemy  subjects, 
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were  partly  accountable  for  the  unfortunate  outbreaks 
which  occurred  in  various  urban  centres  in  May,  1915, 
immediately  after  the  news  of  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania 
was  received,  and  which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  property,  the  greater  portion  of 
which,  as  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee 
which  inquired  into  the  subject  during  the  session,  belonged 
not  to  enemy  subjects,  but  to  British  subjects  and  to  sub- 
jects of  allied  countries.  After  these  outbreaks  there  came 
into  existence  a  movement  known  as  the  "  British  Citizen 
Movement,"  which  carried  on  an  active  "  anti-German  " 
agitation  throughout  the  country  and  made  exaggerated 
demands  as  to  methods  of  dealing  with  the  property  of 
enemy  subjects,  and  even  included  in  its  proposals  the 
denaturalisation  of  all  Germans  who  had  become  naturalised 
as  British  subjects. 

The  question  of  enemy  trading  and  enemy  property 
was,  of  course,  raised  during  the  elections,  and  the  Unionist 
candidates,  while  declining  as  a  rule  to  go  as  far  as  the 
promoters  of  the  British  Citizen  Movement,  pledged  them- 
selves to  secure  adequate  legislation  on  the  subject  on  the 
lines  of  the  British  Acts.  The  subject  was  raised  from  the 
Unionist  side  of  the  House  shortly  after  Parliament  had 
met,  and  the  Government  undertook  that  a  Bill  would  be 
introduced.  In  fulfilment  of  this  promise  Mr.  Burton 
introduced  a  Bill  in  March  which  was  modelled  on  the 
British  legislation,  and  was  in  substance  a  codification  of 
the  British  Acts  passed  up  to  that  date.  In  moving  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill,  Mr.  Burton  said  that  the  Govern- 
ment took  the  view  that  it  must  regard  the  British  Do- 
minions as  one  unit  for  the  purpose  of  the  war ;  that  it 
had  followed  the  same  practice  with  regard  to  the  intern- 
ment of  enemy  subjects  as  had  been  followed  in  Great 
Britain,  and  that  this  proposed  legislation,  which  was 
designed  to  defeat  the  power  of  the  enemy,  must  be  regarded 
not  so  much  as  a  South  African  as  an  Imperial  matter.  "  It 
has  been  suggested,"  he  said,  "  to  us  by  the  Imperial 
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Government,  suggested  as  these  things  always  are  and  left 
entirely  to  our  own  discretion  and  to  our  own  voluntary 
action,  and  suggested  purely  as  a  voluntary  matter  without 
the  slightest  hint  of  dictation,  that  it  would  be  desirable 
in  the  interests  of  the  British  Dominions  if  we  were  to  pass 
analogous  legislation.  It  is  obviously  desirable  that  similar 
acts  prohibited  in  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  pro- 
hibited in  the  Dominions.  The  whole  of  the  Empire  is  at 
war.  We  cannot  separate  one  part  of  it  from  another." 
He  then  referred  to  the  programme  of  the  British  Citizen 
Movement,  and  intimated  that  the  Government  were  by  no 
means  prepared  to  accept  their  proposals.  He  proceeded  : 
"  What  is  good  enough  for  the  United  Kingdom,  in  respect 
of  legislation  of  this  nature,  is  good  enough  for  us,  and  we 
propose  to  take  the  United  Kingdom  legislation  on  this 
matter  but  nothing  further." 

Notwithstanding  the  studied  caution  of  this  speech,  it 
provoked  General  Hertzog  into  making  a  violent  attack  on 
the  Government  policy  of  the  now  familiar  type.  He 
accused  Mr.  Burton  of  having  "  practically  said  that  *  South 
African  interests  need  not  be  considered,  but  only  Imperial 
interests  should  be  looked  at.'  The  Minister  had  intimated 
that  what  was  good  enough  for  the  United  Kingdom  was 
good  enough  for  the  Union.  That  was  a  fatal  policy,  and 
it  was  the  policy  of  the  Government."  Apart  from  this 
general  line  of  attack  the  Nationalist  opposition  to  the  Bill 
was  based  on  the  contention  that,  while  nobody  would 
object  to  steps  being  taken  against  the  enemy  getting 
advantage  through  trade  with  South  Africa,  the  Bill  went 
much  too  far  and  would  prove  the  greatest  source  of  misery 
and  hatred  if  passed.  Respectable  German  settlers,  such 
as  those  in  the  Eastern  Province,  would  be  ruined.  "  Men 
who  had  been  in  South  Africa  for  fifty  years  were  now  to 
be  regarded  as  pariahs."  This  line  of  attack  unfortunately 
received  some  encouragement  from  Mr.  Merriman,  who  in 
his  speech  on  the  second  reading  indicated  that  in  his 
opinion  the  Bill  went  unnecessarily  far  in  interfering  with 
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rights  ot  property.  He  expressed  emphatic  disapproval  of 
the  propaganda  of  the  British  Citizen  Movement,  and, 
while  supporting  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  hinted 
that  it  was  in  some  respects  too  nearly  in  accord  with  that 
propaganda,  and  that  its  provisions  ought  to  be  substan- 
tially modified  so  as  to  meet  the  conditions  of  South 
Africa.  The  result  of  the  Nationalist  attack  and  Mr. 
Merriman's  speech  was  to  create  considerable  alarm  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  South  African  Party 
as  to  what  would  be  the  real  effect  of  the  Bill  if  passed, 
and  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  second  reading  was 
allowed  to  stand  down  for  nearly  a  month  while  efforts 
were  being  made  to  allay  these  anxieties.  A  promise  was 
given  when  the  debate  was  resumed  that  the  Bill  would  be 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  and  this  promise,  together 
with  a  recital  by  General  Botha  of  the  much  more  drastic 
measures  taken  in  Germany  with  regard  to  the  persons  and 
property  of  British  subjects,  was  sufficient  to  secure  the 
united  support  of  the  South  African  Party  for  the  second 
reading.  The  two  Nationalist  members  of  the  Select 
Committee  made  desperate  efforts  to  emasculate  the  Bill, 
but  it  eventually  returned  to  the  House  without  any  of  its 
essential  provisions  being  seriously  impaired  ;  the  principal 
concession  which  Mr.  Burton  found  it  wise  to  make  in 
order  to  meet  the  objections  of  his  own  followers  was  to 
provide  that  the  Treasury,  which  is  the  department 
entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  law,  before 
exercising  in  any  individual  case  some  of  the  more  drastic 
powers  which  are  conferred  upon  it,  must  apply  to  the 
Supreme  Court  for  authorisation.  After  one  more  demon- 
tration  in  the  House  by  the  Nationalists,  the  Bill  was  passed 
in  its  amended  form. 

The  carrying  of  this  Bill  through  the  House  was  one  of 
the  many  difficult  tasks  which  Mr.  Burton  successfully 
accomplished  during  the  session.  A  very  heavy  burden 
fell  upon  him  in  his  double  role  of  Minister  of  Railways 
and  Minister  of  Finance,  and,  owing  to  General  Smuts's 
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absence,  he  also  had  to  take  a  very  large  share  in  the  general 
conduct  of  the  business  of  the  House. 

His  patience,  firmness,  and  tactical  skill  in  dealing  with 
critics  stood  the  Government  in  good  stead.  His  speeches 
have  usually  been  strictly  confined  to  the  question  of  the 
moment,  but  occasionally,  in  touching  on  larger  issues,  he 
has  shown  a  breadth  of  outlook  which  is  of  good  augury  for 
the  future.  His  justification  of  the  Government's  action 
in  asking  the  House  to  pass  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy 
Bill  has  already  been  quoted.  It  is  worth  while  to  add  the 
following  passage  from  his  speech  in  a  debate  on  a  motion 
introduced  by  a  Unionist  member  on  the  necessity  of  steps 
being  taken  by  South  Africa,  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
British  Dominions  and  the  Allies,  with  regard  to  trade 
relations  after  the  war :  "  I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Hen- 
derson "  (Unionist  member  for  Durban)  "  that  without 
question  this  war,  and  all  that  the  war  has  taught  us,  has 
created  a  tremendous  revolution  in  the  position  of  the 
Empire  and  the  units  of  the  Empire.  ...  I  believe 
that  the  bonds  are  bound  to  be  strengthened  between  the 
various  units  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  central  autho- 
rity, and  strengthened  in  an  entirely  wholesome  manner  by 
the  great  events  through  which  we  are  passing,  but  to  my 
mind  much  more  important  than  this  question  of  trade 
relations,  a  much  more  important  and  much  more  lasting 
cementing  of  the  bonds  of  the  British  Empire,  is  along  the 
lines  of  common  defence."  He  added  that  he  looked  for- 
ward to  "  a  carefully  considered  and  worked-out  scheme, 
under  which  we  shall  be  able  to  mobilise  more  rapidly,  more 
effectively  and  more  organically  as  a  whole."  Such  senti- 
ments as  these  may  be  generally  accepted  commonplaces  in 
other  Dominions,  but  they  cannot  be  so  regarded  in  South 
Africa,  and  they  are  therefore  of  importance  when  given 
utterance  to  by  a  prominent  member  of  General  Botha's 
Ministry. 
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II.  FINANCE 

A.  The  Budget 

THE  Minister  of  Finance,  in  his  Budget  speech,  was  able 
to  present  to  the  House  a  much  more  satisfactory 
statement  in  regard  to  the  year  1915-16,  just  ended,  than 
had  been  anticipated  by  his  predecessor  a  year  before.  At 
the  beginning  of  that  year  the  Revenue  had  been  estimated 
at  £15,900,000  exclusive  of  receipts  from  bewaarplaatsen, 
to  meet  an  expenditure  of  .£16,484,000,  so  that  a  deficit  had 
to  be  faced  of  .£584,000.  This  was  after  taking  account 
of  the  proceeds  of  such  additional  taxation  as  the  Govern- 
ment had  felt  able  to  impose,  and  after  suspending  the 
sinking  fund  applicable  to  portions  of  the  debt  taken  over 
from  the  old  Cape  Colony.  The  only  proposals  which  the 
Government  could  make  for  meeting  the  deficit  was  to 
appropriate  one  half  of  the  accumulated  proceeds  from  the 
bewaarplaatsen — viz.,  £342,000 — and  to  carry  over  an 
estimated  deficit  of  .£242,000.  This  unsatisfactory  outlook 
was  fortunately  not  borne  out  by  actual  results.  The  actual 
collections  of  revenue  for  1915-16,  again  excluding  the 
bewaarplaatsen,  amounted  to  £16,529,000,  while  the  actual 
expenditure,  including  supplementary  votes,  amounted  to 
£16,258,000,  so  that,  without  touching  the  accumulated 
receipts  from  the  bewaarplaatsen,  there  was  a  surplus  of 
£271,000. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  explain  what  these  bewaarplaatsen 
receipts  are,  which  have  of  recent  years  so  often  been  called 
in  as  a  sort  of  deus  ex  machina  to  restore  a  semblance  of 
equilibrium  to  the  national  finances.  Under  the  Gold 
Law  of  the  South  African  Republic  mining  was  prohibited 
under  certain  areas — e.g.,  areas  required  for  storage  purposes 
(which  is  literally  the  meaning  of  bewaarplaats),  for  dump 
heaps,  water  rights,  etc.  As,  however,  the  gold-mining 
industry  passed  from  the  outcrop  reefs  to  the  deeper 
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levels,  it  became  evident  that  many  of  these  areas  which 
had  previously  been  reserved  could  with  safety  be  under- 
mined.    The  only  difficulty  about  it  was  in  deciding  by 
whom  and  for  whose  profit  they  were  to  be  undermined. 
Before  the  Anglo-Boer  War  the  question  of  disposing  of  the 
right  to  undermine  these  areas  was  frequently  under  dis- 
cussion, but,  owing  to  the  many  difficult  problems  con- 
nected with  it,  nothing  was  actually  done.    After  the  war 
the  Crown  Colony  Administration  refrained  from  opening 
the  question  pending  the  grant  of  responsible  government. 
In  1908  a  new  Gold  Law  was  passed  by  the  Transvaal 
Parliament,  which,  among  other  things,  empowered  the 
Government  to  deal  with  the  mining  rights  under  the 
bewaarplaatsen  by  way  of  sale  or  lease,  but  provided  that 
the  proceeds  to  be  derived  from  such  sales  or  leases  should 
be  carried  to  a   separate   account  until  Parliament   had 
decided  as  to  their  ultimate  disposal.     Many  of  these  rights 
have  been  disposed  of,  but  neither  the  Transvaal  Parliament 
nor  the  Parliament  of  the  Union  has  yet  dealt  with  the 
question  of  disposing  of  the  proceeds,  which,  in  the  mean- 
time, are  accumulating  in  the  Treasury.     The  question, 
briefly,  is  whether  these  proceeds  belong  to  the  Crown, 
in  virtue  of  the  general  provisions  of  the  law,  which,  after 
giving  certain  rights  to  the  owner  of  proclaimed  gold  fields, 
vests  in  the  State  the  right  of  mining  for  and  disposing  of 
the  precious  metals,  or  whether  the  owner  of  the  land  is  still 
entitled  to  a  share  of  the  proceeds  of  these  areas,  which 
were  excluded  from  the  original  mining  area  in  respect  of 
which    he    got    his    compensation.    A    Commission    has 
inquired  into  the  matter  and  has  reported  that  half  the 
proceeds  should  go  to  the  State  and  half  to  the  owner  of 
the  ground,   and  the  Government  has  more  than  once 
announced  that  this  is  the  principle  on  which  it  intends  to 
proceed.     Nothing  can  be  done,  however,  until  the  neces- 
sary legislation  has  been  passed,  and  until  that  has  been  done 
the  proceeds  are  accumulating.     They  would  amount  at 
March  31  next  to  £1,067,000. 
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The  improved  revenue  receipts  for  1915-16  were  due 
mainly  to  a  large  increase  in  the  Customs  and  Excise  over 
the  estimate,  and  also  to  an  increase  in  the  postal  and 
telegraph  receipts.  This  was  rightly  regarded  as  evidence 
of  an  unexpected  growth  of  business  and  general  prosperity. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  cause  is  to  be  looked  for 
in  the  large  expenditure  of  borrowed  money  which  took 
place  in  connection  with  the  campaign  in  South-West 
Africa  rather  than  in  an  expansion  of  wealth  or  of  the 
productive  powers  of  the  country.  To  that  extent  the 
increase  in  revenue  must  be  regarded  with  some  doubt 
as  to  its  permanence.  Its  immediate  result,  however, 
was  that  the  Minister  was  able  to  finance  the  year's  expendi- 
ture without  having  recourse  to  the  bewaarplaatsen  receipts, 
and  without  diverting  from  the  sinking  fund  the  revenues 
already  referred  to  which  properly  belong  to  it. 

For  the  year  1916-17  the  Minister  estimated  a  revenue 
of  £16,336,000,  exclusive  of  bewaarplaatsen  receipts 
(amounting  approximately  to  £188,000).  The  expenditure 
for  the  year  is  put  at  £17,871,000,  so  that  he  had  to  provide 
for  an  estimated  deficit  of  £1,535,000.  This  he  proposed 
to  do  in  the  first  place  by  appropriating  half  of  the  accumu- 
lated bewaarplaatsen  receipts,  less  certain  amounts  already 
appropriated  under  the  Acts  providing  for  the  compen- 
sation of  the  victims  of  miner's  phthisis,  and,  for  the  rest, 
to  have  recourse  to  increased  taxation.  From  these 
sources  he  expected  to  get  during  the  financial  year  1916-17 
the  following  amounts : 

£ 

Accumulated  bewaarplaatsen  receipts   ....  433,000 

Renewal  of  the  special  levy  on  gold-mining  profits  .         .  320,000 

Super  tax  on  income  .......  270,000 

Excise  on  spirits         .......  160,000 

Customs  on  spirits     .......  90,000 

Diamond  export  tax  .......  50,000 

Postal  charges  ........  30,000 

£1,353,000 
There  is,  therefore,  left  to  be  carried  forward  to  next 
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year  a  deficit  of  .£182,000  after  appropriating  the  accumu- 
lated bewaarplaatsen  receipts.  These  receipts  cannot 
strictly  be  said  to  be  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  year,  and, 
properly,  ought  not  to  be  used  for  meeting  ordinary  annual 
expenditure.  In  any  case  they  are  not  yet  available,  until 
Parliament  has  passed  the  necessary  legislation.  The  super 
tax  on  incomes  takes  the  form  of  an  additional  income  tax 
at  the  same  rates  as  the  existing  tax — viz.,  is.  per  pound 
plus  one  two-thousandth  of  a  penny  on  every  pound  of 
taxable  income.  It  is  levied  on  incomes  over  .£2,500, 
subject  to  an  abatement  of  £2,500,  but  the  abatement 
diminishes  at  the  rate  of  los.  for  every  pound  over  £2,500. 
The  tax  on  diamonds  is  something  of  a  novelty,  and  not, 
perhaps,  a  very  successful  one.  It  has  long  been  a  popular 
idea  that  revenue  could  be  raised  by  an  export  tax  on 
diamonds,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  an  article  of  luxury, 
that  South  Africa  almost  holds  a  monopoly  of  production, 
and  that  an  export  tax  on  uncut  diamonds  would  lead  to 
the  establishment  in  South  Africa  of  a  diamond-cutting 
industry.  So  far  no  tax  of  this  nature  has  been  imposed, 
partly,  it  may  be,  owing  to  serious  fluctuations  in  the 
diamond  market  which  have  taken  place  in  recent  years,  and 
partly  owing  to  the  fact  that,  under  the  diamond  law  of  the 
Transvaal,  the  Government  became  interested  to  the 
extent  of  six-tenths  of  the  net  proceeds  in  the  Premier 
Diamond  Mine,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  producers,  but 
which,  owing  to  its  peculiar  conditions,  would  probably  be 
disproportionately  handicapped  by  an  export  tax  on  uncut 
diamonds  in  comparison  with  other  mines,  such  as  De  Beers. 
The  tax  now  proposed  is  in  form  an  export  tax,  but  it  is 
graduated  on  a  scale  from  one-half  per  cent,  up  to  five  per 
cent,  on  the  value  of  the  diamonds  according  to  the  ratio  of 
profit  to  total  yield  of  the  mine  from  which  the  diamonds 
were  produced.  The  tax  in  consequence,  although  in  form 
an  export  tax,  is,  in  reality,  a  sort  of  profits  tax,  and  under 
present  conditions  it  will  in  practice  only  affect  the  De 
Beers  mines. 
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It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  Finance  Minister  has 
not  not  been  able  in  his  Budget  for  1916-17  to  free  himself 
entirely  from  those  financial  "  expedients  "  by  which  an 
apparent  equilibrium  was  sought  to  be  introduced  in  the 
Budget  of  the  preceding  year.  The  country  in  fact  is  not 
paying  its  way,  in  the  sense  of  meeting  its  annual  expendi- 
ture from  annual  revenue.  Nor  is  this  state  of  affairs  due  to 
a  temporary  inflation  of  expenditure  for  war  purposes.  On 
the  contrary,  the  whole  of  the  war  expenditure  except  the 
interest  on  money  borrowed  for  war  purposes  has  been  and 
is  being  defrayed  from  loan.  A  contribution  has  indeed 
been  taken  from  revenue  equal,  more  or  less  nearly,  to  the 
estimated  expenditure  on  defence  purposes  in  normal 
times.  This  contribution  for  1916-17  is  put  down  at 
£1,300,000,  and  that  must  be  regarded  as  a  moderate 
estimate. 

B.  The  Loan  Account 

We  may  pass  now  to  consider  the  loan  account.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  financial  year  1915-16  the  debt 
of  the  Union  amounted  to  £138,210,000.  The  expenditure 
on  loan  account  during  that  year,  after  allowing  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  debt  amounting  to  £405,000,  brought  the  total 
indebtedness  to  £150,805,000,  and  there  was  a  debit  balance 
on  loan  account  of  £874,000.  For  1916-17  loan  expenditure 
is  estimated  at  £5,943,000,  of  which  £3,225,000  is  allocated 
for  war  expenditure,  £1,250,000  for  railway  construction, 
and  the  rest  for  irrigation  and  various  public  works.  To 
finance  this  expenditure  it  is  proposed  that  about  £6,000,000 
should  be  borrowed  from  the  Imperial  Government  in 
respect  of  war  expenditure,  past  and  current,  and  the 
balance  raised  by  local  borrowings. 

The  total  expenditure  on  war  purposes,  actual  and 
estimated,  from  August,  1914,  up  to  March  31,  1917,  is 
put  at  £26,693,000.  This  includes  expenditure  on  the 
expedition  to  German  South-West  Africa,  the  garrisoning 
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and  administration  of  the  conquered  territory,  the  cost  of 
equipping  contingents  from  the  Union  to  German  East 
Africa  and  bringing  up  the  pay  of  the  men  belonging 
to  these  contingents  from  Imperial  rates  to  Defence  Force 
rates  ;  on  internment  camps  ;  and,  last  but  not  least,  on 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in  the  Union.  Of  this 
total  of  .£26,693,000  it  is  estimated  that  about  £1,500,000 
will  come  back  to  the  Exchequer  in  the  form  of  recoveries 
from  sales  of  animals,  equipment,  etc.  In  the  meantime 
it  has  been  financed  to  the  extent  of  £23,454,000  from  loan 
account,  and  £3,239,000  from  revenue. 

No  doubt  these  figures  in  respect  of  war  expenditure 
appear  small  in  comparison  with  the  enormous  burdens 
undertaken  by  Australia  and  Canada.  Before  making  any 
comparison,  however,  between  South  Africa  and  other 
Dominions,  in  regard  to  their  share  of  the  burdens  of  the 
war,  the  exceptional  circumstances  of  this  country  must 
never  be  lost  sight  of.  In  the  first  place  the  European 
population  of  South  Africa  is  a  comparatively  small  one, 
in  the  midst  of  a  native  population  five  times  as  great. 
Secondly,  that  white  population  has  not  been  able  to 
regard  the  war  and  the  cause  for  which  the  Empire  is  fighting 
with  the  same  single-mindedness  as  is  exhibited  in  Aus- 
tralia and  Canada.  It  is  needless  to  go  back  over  the  events 
of  the  past,  which  may  be  regarded  as  accounting  for  this 
particular  condition  of  things,  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  attitude  towards  the  cause  of  the  Allies  of  a  con- 
siderable section  of  the  European  population  has  been  at 
best  one  of  neutrality.  This  found  expression  in  the 
attitude  of  the  Nationalist  members  of  Parliament  during 
the  recent  session,  which  was  one  of  unfailing  hostility 
towards  any  proposal  of  assisting  the  Empire  either  with 
men  or  money  on  the  ground  that  the  war  does  not  concern 
South  Africa.  Having  regard  to  past  events,  more  espe- 
cially those  of  comparative  recent  history,  out  of  which  this 
attitude  has  grown,  and  considering  also  that,  shortly  after 
the  war  began,  a  large  number  of  the  European  population 
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went  into  rebellion  against  the  Government  and  had  to  be 
suppressed  by  armed  force,  those  who  may  be  interested  in 
comparing  what  has  been  done  in  South  Africa  with  the 
contributions  of  other  Dominions,  will  do  well  to  remember 
that  South  Africa's  contribution  cannot  fairly  be  measured 
solely  by  the  expenditure  incurred  by  her  for  war  purposes 
or  by  the  numbers  of  men  sent  to  the  battlefields  of  Europe. 
They  must  also  take  account  of  the  statesmanship  which  has 
brought  the  country  through  a  period  of  great  political 
difficulty,  of  racial  division,  and  of  actual  armed  rebellion. 

The  figures  given  above  in  respect  of  the  revenue  and 
expenditure  do  not  include  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of 
the  railways.  Under  the  Act  of  Union  the  Railway 
Administration  has  a  separate  exchequer.  The  railway 
revenues  are  used  solely  for  railway  purposes  and  are  not 
available  in  any  way  towards  the  general  expenditure  of  the 
Government.  For  the  current  year  the  estimated  expendi- 
ture of  the  Railway  Administration,  after  providing  a  war 
bonus  for  the  staff,  is  put  at  £15,066,000.  To  meet  this 
it  is  estimated  that  the  working  for  the  year  would  produce 
a  revenue  of  £15,024,000.  No  increase  has  been  made 
on  the  freight  tariffs  existing  before  the  war,  except  that 
the  freight  on  coal  from  the  collieries  to  the  ports  for 
bunkering  purposes  has  been  raised  so  as  to  produce  an 
estimated  increase  of  £500,000.  The  Administration, 
therefore,  has  an  estimated  deficit  on  the  current  year's 
working  of  £42,000,  but  it  should  be  added  that  the 
estimates  of  expenditure  provide  only  for  a  contribution  of 
£750,000  for  depreciation  of  permanent  way,  plant  and 
rolling  stock.  Opinions  differ  considerably  as  to  what  an 
adequate  contribution  from  annual  revenue  for  depreciation 
would  be,  and  it  seems  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  scientific 
determination.  According  to  the  best  available  evidence, 
however,  it  is  probable  that  an  amount  of  from  £1,200,000 
to  £1,400,000  would  be  adequate,  and,  on  these  figures,  it 
is  clear  that  the  railway  budget  for  the  current  year  falls 
materially  short  in  regard  to  this  item. 
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The  total  debt  of  the  Union  is,  as  has  been  said,  upwards 
of  .£150,000,000  in  round  figures.  Against  this,  however, 
must  be  taken  into  account  the  asset  which  the  State 
possesses  in  the  railways  and  harbours  of  the  Union.  The 
capital  account  of  the  railways  and  harbours  stands  at  the 
present  time  at  slightly  over  .£100,000,000.  Of  this 
approximately  .£85,000,000  is  included  in  the  public  debt  of 
the  Union  and  the  balance  represents  contributions  from 
revenue  both  before  and  after  union.  The  actual  in- 
debtedness of  the  Union,  therefore,  although  apparently 
large  if  measured  per  head  of  the  European  population,  as 
is  sometimes  done,  is  by  no  means  a  serious  burden  if  we 
look  to  the  assets  which  it  represents  and  to  the  unde- 
veloped wealth  of  the  country.  At  the  same  time  the  policy 
of  swelling  the  national  debt  by  unproductive  expenditure, 
as  has  been  done  during  the  war  period,  is  one  which  only 
circumstances  of  extreme  financial  difficulty  can  excuse. 

South  Africa.     July,  1916. 
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I.  THE  PEOPLE  AND  THE  WAR 

IN  the  March  number  of  THE  ROUND  TABLE  reference 
was  made  to  the  prosperity  of  New  Zealand  and  the 
difficulty  a  stranger  would  have  in  realising  that  these 
islands  are  part  of  an  empire  engaged  in  a  struggle  for 
existence.  The  comments  then  made  hold  good  to-day, 
notwithstanding  the  march  of  great  events.  The  cost  of 
living  has  undoubtedly  increased,  and  the  householder 
grumbles  accordingly,  but  amusements  flourish  as  they  did 
six  months  ago,  and  the  demeanour  of  the  people  gives  no 
outward  indication  of  deep  preoccupation  in  the  waging  of 
war,  or  serious  consideration  of  the  ultimate  consequences. 
Certain  occupations  have,  of  course,  suffered,  and  some 
trades  have  been  hampered  by  the  lack  or  delay  of  supplies 
from  Great  Britain,  but  the  country  as  a  whole  continues 
to  be  prosperous  and,  except  for  the  loss  of  so  many  men, 
cannot  yet  be  said  to  have  felt  the  pinch  of  war.  Races  and 
picture  shows  still  draw  their  accustomed  crowds,  and  it  is 
hardly  a  matter  for  wonder  that  people  of  a  more  serious 
cast  occasionally  express  the  opinion  that  a  few  bombs 
dropped  in  New  Zealand  would  have  more  than  a  merely 
destructive  effect. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  spending,  roughly,  a 
million  a  month  on  the  war ;  we  have  sent  nearly  50,000 
men  to  service  overseas,  and  we  have  some  10,000  in  camp 
in  New  Zealand,  There  is  not  the  slightest  wavering  in 
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our  determination  to  keep  our  reinforcements  up,  and  if 
need  be  we  will  increase  them.  Everybody  readily  admits 
that  the  war  is  far  from  being  over,  and  that,  before  it  is,  a 
huge  proportion  of  our  manhood,  whether  married  or 
single,  will  have  left  New  Zealand  upon  active  service.  As 
proof  of  our  sincerity  the  third  reading  in  the  popular  house 
of  a  Bill  to  introduce  compulsory  service  has  been  carried 
by  more  than  ten  to  one,  and  at  least  an  equal  majority  of 
our  citizens  is  rejoicing  at  the  adoption  of  a  measure  the 
principle  of  which  is  heartily  approved,  however  much  we 
may  differ  as  to  details.  If  it  be  true  that  we  take  our 
pleasures  sadly  we  certainly  take  our  burdens  lightly.  The 
man  in  the  street  and  in  the  clubs  is  almost  invariably 
optimistic,  inclined  to  undue  elation  at  incidental  successes, 
and  to  put  the  best  construction  on  any  reverses. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  people  have  not  paid  much 
heed  to  warnings  to  economise.  Except  that  public  sub- 
scription lists  have  made  some  slight  temporary  inroads 
upon  the  income  of  the  average  man,  and  that  social  func- 
tions have  almost  entirely  ceased,  the  life  of  the  people  goes 
on  very  nearly  as  usual.  In  justification  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that,  so  far  as  men  are  concerned,  there  is  little  outlet 
for  patriotic  enthusiasm  except  through  the  gateway  of  the 
recruiting  station,  and  while  we  have  not  yet  curtailed  our 
personal  comforts  in  life  we,  as  a  taxpaying  body,  are  keen 
upon  liberal  treatment  to  our  soldiers  and  liberal  contribu- 
tions to  anything  which  will  assist  the  empire's  cause. 
More  than  one  Minister  of  the  Crown  has  been  startled  by 
the  insistence  of  all  classes  upon  the  necessity  for  increased 
taxation  in  order  to  enable  greater  liberality  on  the  part  of 
the  Government.  The  women  of  the  Dominion  have 
responded  finely  to  the  call  for  women's  work. 

Those  administering  the  various  patriotic  funds,  which 
have  reached  a  very  considerable  figure,*  have  done  valuable 

*  In  his  Financial  Statement  delivered  on  June  16  Sir  Joseph  Ward  speaks 
as  follows  of  the  War  Relief  Funds  : 

"  Extremely  valuable  gifts  in  money  and  in  kind  for  various  relief  purposes 
in  connection  with  the  war  have  been  contributed  during  the  past  financial 
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work  both  in  granting  the  temporary  relief  required  before 
the  slower  wheels  of  Government  machinery  can  be  moved, 
and  in  supplementing  in  some  cases  the  provision  made 
by  the  State  for  wounded  soldiers  and  those  dependent 
upon  men  who  have  fallen.  There  is,  however,  a  commend- 
able desire  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  see  a  greater 
liberality  displayed  by  the  State,  although  it  is  recognised 
that  this  means  increased  taxation.  Proposals  to  put 
returned  men  upon  the  land  meet  with  very  general  ap- 
proval, and  the  Government  has  already  purchased  several 
areas  for  this  purpose,  while  other  purchases  will  doubtless 
follow. 

The  visit  of  Sir  Rider  Haggard  to  New  Zealand,  although 
his  mission  is  connected  rather  with  provision  for  emigrants 
from  Great  Britain  after  the  war  than  with  the  question  of 
assisting  our  own  soldiers,  cannot  fail  to  stimulate  activity 
in  this  direction.  In  a  recent  interview  he  made  some 
timely  observations  which  will  call  attention  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  matter  upon  broader  grounds  than  the  mere  duty 
of  helping  the  wounded.  After  referring  to  the  reasonable 
anticipation  that  after  the  war  there  would  be  a  wave  of 
emigration  from  Great  Britain,  he  said  : 

It  should  be  quite  clear  to  anyone  who  will  think  that  the  time 
will  come,  and  soon,  when  that  wave  must  be  directed.  What  we  are 
anxious  to  see  is  that  the  men  who  leave  Great  Britain  will  be  bound 
by  the  shores  of  the  British  Empire  and  remain  somewhere  within 
the  shadow  of  the  British  flag,  and  not  settle  in  the  United  States 
and  Argentine  or  some  other  foreign  country.  We  know  that  after 
the  Boer  War  an  enormous  number  went  to  the  United  States.  The 
empire  cannot  afford  to  lose  these  people,  and  it  is  a  very  evil  state 
of  affairs  for  us.  We  have  rich  lands  lying  idle  and  it  is  absolutely 
unnecessary  that  we  should  lose  them. 

year.  The  monetary  gifts  received  by  the  Government,  almost  entirely 
for  purposes  outside  New  Zealand,  amounted  to  £340,335.  .  .  .  Re- 
turns sent  in  by  the  various  patriotic  societies  show  that  up  to  December  31, 
1915,  the  sum  of  £1,588,280  had  been  raised  by  them,  of  which  over 
£980,890  was  then  in  hand  ;  but  the  funds  of  a  number  of  societies  have  been 
considerably  augmented  since  then,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  funds 
now  in  the  hands  of  patriotic  organisations  amount  approximately  to 
£1,250,000." 
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I  have  stressed  what  I  may  call  the  appalling  problem  of  our 
empire — an  empire  that  covers  a  quarter  of  the  globe,  with  so  great  a 
population  of  coloured  races  and  an  inadequate  white  population. 
See  our  danger  should  that  population  decrease,  and  if  you  think  there 
is  no  danger  of  that,  study  the  birth-rate.  No  expense  is  too  great 
and  no  thought  too  high  to  give  to  the  crux  of  the  whole  problem, 
which  is  how  to  retain  within  the  empire  our  own  citizens.  The 
end  of  the  war  will  not  shut  off  the  dangers  to  which  the  empire  has 
been  exposed,  and  will  remain  exposed.  Defeated  nations  are  not 
always  crushed,  and  if  the  British  Empire  goes  to  sleep  again  after 
the  victory  she  may  find  herself  in  a  very  different  position  when  she 
is  roused — she  might  find  herself  face  to  face  with  red  death. 

This  is  curiously  like  Froude's  appeals  in  1870,*  with 
the  difference  that  while  Froude  appealed  to  England  alone, 
Sir  Rider  Haggard  is  addressing  himself  to  a  self-governing 
Dominion,  though  upon  Imperial  grounds. 

Speaking  of  substantially  the  same  remarks  made  by  Sir 
Rider  Haggard  on  another  occasion,  the  Auckland  Star 
said  : 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  sound  common  sense  in  what  Sir  Rider 
Haggard  says.  We  are  going  to  crush  the  military  power  of  Ger- 
many, but  we  cannot  crush  the  German  people.  A  great  people  like 
the  Germans  cannot  be  removed  from  the  list  of  nations.  But 
Germany  will  not  be  our  only  rival  in  the  world.  New  times  may 
bring  new  enemies.  We  will  have  to  maintain  armies  and  navies 
and  develop  our  resources  in  the  wisest  way.  The  material  progress 
and  strength  necessary  for  safety  depend  on  man-power,  and  the 
empire  must  see  that  that  power  is  conserved  by  every  possible 
means.  Emigration  to  places  beyond  the  empire  must  be  vigorously 
discouraged.  Britain  has  been  sadly  indifferent  in  this  respect. 
Until  a  few  years  ago  the  Emigrants'  Information  Office  in  London, 
which  is  under  the  Colonial  Office,  actually  gave  as  much  encourage- 
ment to  would-be  emigrants  to  go  to  the  United  States  as  to  go  to 
British  Dominions  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  issued  information  quite 
impartially  about  America  and  the  Colonies.  This  extraordinary 
policy,  which  must  have  cost  the  British  Empire  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  citizens,  has  been  altered,  and  the  vigorous  immigration 
policy  of  the  Dominions  has  caused  a  considerable  decrease  in  the 
number  of  British  people  seeking  their  fortunes  in  the  United 

*  "  England  and  Her  Colonies  "  and  "  The  Colonies  Once  More,"  re- 
printed in  Vol.  II.  of  Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects. 
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States.  The  net  balance  of  outward  over  inward  passengers  of 
British  nationality  to  the  United  States,  which  roughly  represents 
the  number  of  emigrants,  was  52,000  in  1913,  a  decrease  of  about 
50,000  from  the  figures  for  1907.  The  net  balance  outward  to  all 
British  possessions  was  77  per  cent,  of  the  total.  This  percentage 
must  be  increased.  We  have  shown  that  owing  to  the  needs  of 
Britain  the  emigration  question  is  not  so  simple  as  it  looks,  but  the 
point  to  be  emphasised  now  is  that  men  and  women  desirous  of  a 
change  must  be  kept  within  the  empire. 

The  attitude  of  the  Government  on  the  question  was 
indicated  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  a  recent  speech  in 
Parliament,  when  he  stated  that  he  had  told  Sir  Rider 
Haggard  that,  although  the  wants  of  our  own  must  come 
first,  any  help  we  could  give  to  his  scheme  would  be  forth- 
coming. New  Zealand,  he  said,  would  welcome  any 
soldiers  or  sailors  after  the  war,  and  he  had  assured  Sir 
Rider  Haggard  that  preference  would  be  given  to  such 
soldiers  and  sailors  and  their  families  over  any  other  persons 
who  desired  assisted  passages  to  New  Zealand. 


II.  PARLIAMENT — COMPULSORY  SERVICE 

THE  most  important  news  emanating  from  New  Zealand 
since  the  last  letter  was  written  is  that  the  country 
is  definitely  committed  to  the  application  of  compulsion 
if  the  existing  system  proves  insufficient  to  fulfil  our 
commitments  in  the  matter  of  reinforcements.  For  a 
long  time  the  principle  of  compulsory  national  service  has 
been  growing  in  popular  favour  ;  public  opinion,  indeed, 
has  on  this  point  kept  well  in  advance  both  of  the  Press 
and  the  politicians.  Newspapers  and  members  of  Parlia- 
ment alike,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  have  been  most 
diplomatic  and  cautious,  contenting  themselves  with 
general  statements  as  to  the  possible  necessity  for  com- 
pulsion if  the  voluntary  system  failed,  and  carefully  avoiding 
any  definite  advocacy  of  the  immediate  introduction  of 
conscription.  How  far  this  timidity  on  the  part  of  re- 
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sponsible  politicians  was  due  to  a  desire  to  see  how  public 
opinion  would  go,  and  how  far  to  a  certainty  that  public 
opinion  would  come  round  in  time,  and  that  it  was  unwise 
to  appear  to  force  the  adoption  of  conscription  too  soon, 
is  a  delicate  question  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss 
here.  The  essential  fact  remains  that  we  are  now  definitely 
committed  to  a  measure  which  will  ensure  that  our  whole 
strength  is  available  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

The  voluntary  system  has  done  well  in  New  Zealand. 
This  must  be  admitted,  even  by  those  who  hold,  with 
Mr.  Oliver,  that  the  voluntary  system  is  neither  voluntary 
nor  yet  a  system.  Under  it  some  60,000  men  have  been 
raised  for  service  overseas.  For  a  long  time  past  our 
reinforcements  have  stood  at  2,500  a  month,  and  although 
at  times  big  efforts  have  been  required  to  send  away  the 
monthly  contingent  at  full  strength,  there  has  been  no 
serious  difficulty  down  to  the  present  on  this  score.  As 
time  has  gone  on,  however,  the  faults  of  the  present  system 
have  become  apparent,  and  under  the  stress  of  a  serious 
struggle  for  existence  we  have  realised  that  no  considera- 
tions can  properly  weigh  against  the  prime  necessity  of 
efficiency.  In  the  first  few  months  of  the  war  it  was,  in 
many,  though  not  all,  cases,  an  adventurous  spirit  jumping 
at  the  prospect  of  a  soldier's  life  which  prompted  young 
men  to  enlist,  but  for  many  months  past  men  in  large 
numbers  have  gone  from  a  pure  sense  of  duty,  giving  up 
position,  emoluments  and  ease,  because  they  felt  the 
inward  call  to  go.  And  when  one  recollects  that  the  vast 
majority  of  these  men  have  never  been  outside  New 
Zealand,  and  that  our  national  development  has  been  along 
lines  which  have  diverted  the  attention,  especially  of 
artisans,  labourers,  and  wage  earners  generally,  to  questions 
of  immediate  material  import,  it  is  a  matter  of  pride  that  so 
many  have  been  inspired  by  the  wider  views  and  seen  or 
felt  their  imperial  duty.  But  in  a  struggle  like  the  present 
one  the  enormous  effort  required  of  every  part  of  the 
commonwealth  makes  clear  the  unfairness  and  inefficiency 
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of  the  voluntary  system.  In  a  small  country  like  this,  far 
removed  from  the  conflict,  and  concentrating  only  on  the 
task  of  sending  a  monthly  quota  of  men  and  attending  to 
the  wounded  who  come  back  to  us,  the  unfairness  is  seen 
perhaps  more  clearly  and  at  an  earlier  stage  than  where 
other  collateral  problems — munitions,  shipbuilding,  the 
supply  of  vital  necessities — confront  the  people,  and  absorb 
a  large  part  of  their  energies. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  conscription  has  long  had  a  numerous 
and  steadily  increasing  body  of  supporters  in  New  Zealand, 
and  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  if,  as  far  back  as 
last  November,  a  referendum  had  been  taken  on  the  broad 
question  there  would  have  been  a  large  majority  in  favour 
of  compulsory  service.  The  public,  however,  is  inarticu- 
late. No  leader  of  any  prominence  arose,  and  it  was  left 
to  the  gradual  growth  of  individual  opinion,  finding  expres- 
sion in  conversations  and  occasional  meetings  of  societies, 
to  convince  the  Government  that  it  was  time  it  took  some 
step.  Events  shaped  much  as  they  did  in  England,  and 
no  doubt  our  course  of  action  was  very  largely  influenced 
by  what  happened  there.  Instead  of  Lord  Derby's  scheme 
we  had  a  desperate  attempt  by  the  Recruiting  Board  to 
stir  up  eligible  single  men  to  enlist.  Local  bodies  were 
pressed  into  the  service  and  a  personal  canvass  by  them 
implored.  For  one  thing  it  was  hoped  that  recruiting 
would  thereby  be  stimulated,  for  another  that  the  returns 
made  under  the  National  Registration  Act  would  be 
checked,  revised,  and  brought  up  to  date.  Different 
methods  were  adopted  by  the  various  local  bodies,  and  the 
results  were  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  expected.  Un- 
doubtedly recruiting  was  stimulated,  and  some  revision  of 
the  national  registration  returns  effected.  Ministers 
throughout  emphasised  the  fact  that  if  the  voluntary  system 
failed  they  would  not  hesitate  to  introduce  compulsion  : 
the  only  hesitation  on  their  part  seemed  to  be  a  hesitation 
to  recognise  that  the  voluntary  system  had  ceased  to  be 
voluntary,  that  it  could  not  with  any  certainty  continue  to 
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give  the  required  result,  and  that  the  country  was  ripe  for  • 
a  change.  Gradually,  however,  the  pressure  of  facts  and 
public  opinion  grew  stronger.  The  decision  was  announced 
that  Parliament  would  be  called  together  earlier  than  usual 
in  order  to  deal  with  measures  in  connection  with  the  war, 
and  a  clear  indication  was  given  that  some  measure  of 
compulsion  would  be  submitted  for  consideration. 

Parliament  usually  meets  in  the  last  week  of  June.  This 
year  it  was  convened  for  May  9.  The  Governor's  speech 
on  the  opening  day  was  notable  for  its  brevity.  After 
referring  in  a  few  words  to  the  conduct  of  the  New  Zealand 
troops  at  the  Dardanelles,  and  to  the  fact  that  when  the 
withdrawal  was  ordered  they,  with  the  Governments  and 
peoples  of  New  Zealand  and  the  Commonwealth,  quietly 
and  without  demur  acquiesced  in  and  accepted  the  neces- 
sity of  retirement  from  the  battlefield  where  so  much 
honour  had  been  won,  His  Excellency  simply  informed 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  they  would 
be  asked  to  make  full  provision  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  in  addition  to  ordinary  expenditure,  and  stated  that 
Parliament  would  be  invited  to  direct  the  whole  of  its 
energies  to  a  consideration  of  measures  which  had  direct 
relation  to  the  war. 

After  about  a  fortnight's  debate  on  the  Address  in 
Reply,  the  first  measure  was  introduced — a  War  Pensions 
Amendment  Bill,  covering  many  matters  which  need  not 
be  enumerated  or  referred  to  here.  The  Minister  found 
that  his  proposals  were  not  sufficiently  liberal  to  satisfy  the 
House,  and  he  had  to  add  half-a-crown  a  week  to  the 
allowance  (53.)  previously  granted  to  soldiers'  children. 
This  was  still  not  liberal  enough  for  some  members,  but  it 
was  pointed  out  that  the  Government  was  merely  laying 
the  foundations  of  our  pension  legislation,  and  that  later  on, 
when  it  knew  what  the  claims  would  be,  Parliament  might 
see  its  way  to  do  better  for  pensioners.  With  this  the 
House  was  forced  to  be  content. 

Then  came  the  most  important  measure  of  the  session — 
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the  Military  Service  Bill,  concerning  which  there  had  been 
much  curiosity  and  speculation.  This  is  not  the  place  for 
a  detailed  statement  of  its  provisions,  but  the  main  features 
of  the  scheme  can  be  sketched  in  a  few  words,  and  as  it 
has  now  passed  the  Lower  House  with  a  few  amendments, 
to  be  noted  presently,  it  is  convenient  briefly  to  sum- 
marise its  provisions  here. 

Stripped  of  technicalities  and  details  of  machinery,  the 
Bill  provided  for  the  establishment  of  an  Expeditionary- 
Force  Reserve,  consisting  of  every  male  natural  born  British 
subject  who  is  for  the  time  being  of  military  age — i.e.  not 
less  than  20  and  under  46,  and  who  is,  or  subsequently 
becomes,  resident  in  New  Zealand. 

The  only  exemptions  are  : 

(a)  Members  of  the  Expeditionary  Force. 

(b)  Men  discharged  from  that  force  after  service  over- 
seas. 

(c)  Men  undergoing  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  one 
year. 

(d)  Men  in  confinement  as  being  of  unsound  mind. 

The  Reserve  consists  of  two  divisions.  The  first  com- 
prises : 

(a)  Unmarried  men. 

(b)  Men  married  since  August  4,  1914,  unless  they  have 
children  by  a  former  marriage.     (This  date  was  amended 
in  Committee  to  May  i,  1915.) 

(c)  Widowers  with  no  children. 

(d)  Divorced  husbands,    or   those  judicially   separated, 
having  no  children. 

The  second  division  includes  all  others,  power  being 
given  to  the  Governor  in  Council  to  subdivide  it  into 
classes.  No  subdivision  is  attempted  in  the  Bill.  The 
first  division  of  the  Reserve  may  be  enrolled  by  Proclama- 
tion by  the  Governor  at  any  time  after  the  passing  of  the 
Act.  At  any  time  after  the  first  division  has  been  enrolled 
the  second  division  may  be  enrolled  by  means  of  a  Pro- 
clamation approved  in  the  Executive  Council.  The  com- 
mandant, acting  by  direction  of  the  Minister,  shall  call  up 
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such  number  of  men  as  may  be  required,  and  the  men  who 
are  to  serve  are  selected  by  lot.  These  must  report  at  the 
time  and  place  specified,  and  become  subject  to  military 
law  as  if  they  had  voluntarily  enlisted  and  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  Special  provision  is,  of  course,  made  to  cover 
the  case  of  those  who  are  medically  unfit. 

The  fundamental  penal  section  provides  that  if  a  man 
is  found  in  New  Zealand  after  the  unit  to  which  he  is 
attached  has  left  the  Dominion  for  military  service  beyond 
the  seas  he  is  guilty  of  desertion  and  punishable  accord- 
ingly. A  Military  Service  Board  or  Boards  are  to  be  set 
up  to  consider  appeals.  No  special  occupations  are 
exempted  and  no  provision  made  for  religious  or  con- 
scientious objectors.  The  only  grounds  of  appeal  which 
may  be  urged  by  a  man  are : 

(a)  that  when  called  up  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  Reserve, 

(b)  that  he  is  a  member  of  a  division  or  class  not  called 
up, 

(c)  that  by  reason  of  his  occupation  his  calling-up  is 
contrary  to  the  public  interest, 

(d)  that  by  reason  of  his  domestic  circumstances  or  for 
any  other  reason  his  calling-up  will  cause  undue  hardship 
to  himself  or  others. 

As  to  (c)  and  (<£)  the  Board  must  act  in  accordance  with 
regulations  (if  any)  which  may  be  made.  The  system  of 
voluntary  enlistments  continues  until  otherwise  pro- 
claimed, either  generally  for  the  Dominion  or  for  any 
district  or  districts. 

Very  early  in  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  it  became 
apparent  that,  although  there  were  differences  of  opinion 
on  matters  of  detail,  the  only  opposition  to  the  principle 
of  the  Bill  came  from  the  Labour  members.  Opposition 
from  this  quarter  was  known  beforehand  to  be  coming,  for 
four  of  the  six  Labour  members  had  attended  a  trade  union 
meeting  a  day  or  so  earlier,  and  only  one  had  supported 
the  principle  of  compulsion.  This  one  member  proved  a 
staunch  supporter  of  the  Bill  in  the  House. 
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The  Minister  of  Defence  moved  the  second  reading  in  a 
short  and  able  speech,  in  the  course  of  which  he  made  the 
candid  admission  that  in  his  own  personal  judgment  the 
most  just,  the  most  democratic,  the  most  scientific,  and 
the  surest  way  of  securing  the  necessary  men  would  have 
been  compulsory  national  service  right  from  the  start.  A 
definite  test  of  the  opinion  of  the  House  was  made  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  debate,  when  a  Labour  member  moved 
that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  three  months. 
This  amendment  was  lost  by  54  to  5.  Those  who  opposed 
the  measure  did  so  mainly  upon  the  ground  that  if  better 
provision  was  made  for  soldiers  the  voluntary  system  would 
fill  all  requirements — that  the  trouble  was  merely  that 
many  men  fit  and  ready  were  financially  unfit  to  go.  One 
member,  in  an  interview  prior  to  the  debate  in  the  House, 
put  it  tersely  that  the  choice  lay  between  conscripting  a 
man  at  53.  a  day,  or  conscripting  another  303.  a  week  from 
some  other  patriot  who  might  not  be  able  to  go  to  the  front. 
These  views  were  vigorously  pressed,  but  the  opposition 
proved  quite  unavailing,  and  the  second  reading  was  carried 
by  49  to  5. 

The  Bill  was  well  and  diplomatically  handled  in  Com- 
mittee by  the  Minister.  The  only  important  amendment 
was  that  men  who  had  married  after  the  outbreak  of  war 
but  before  May  I,  1915,  were  removed  from  the  first 
division.  It  was  felt  that  to  include  men  who  had  married 
before  the  call  to  service  was  unmistakable  was  too  drastic 
a  provision.  An  attempt  to  secure  a  general  exemption  for 
Quakers  failed,  but  according  to  recent  reports  opinion 
on  this  point  has  undergone  some  change,  and  if  an  oppor- 
tunity for  reconsideration  occurs  the  voting  may  go  the 
other  way.  A  hopeless  stone  wall  was  attempted  by  the 
Labour  minority,  but  the  only  result  was  a  wearisome  waste 
of  time.  After  the  Bill  had  been  dealt  with  in  Committee 
it  was  read  a  third  time  in  the  small  hours  of  June  10,  and 
the  announcement  of  the  division  (44  to  4)  was  followed  by 
the  singing  of  the  National  Anthem.  The  Bill  has  still 
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to  pass  the  Upper  House,  but  there  is  no  possibility  of  its 
being  rejected  there. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  introduction  of  the  measure 
was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  recruits.  Many  single 
men — including,  no  doubt,  a  number  who  had  had  good 
reasons  for  deferring  enlistment — came  forward  rather 
than  wait  to  be  conscripted,  and  this  effect  will  probably 
continue  for  some  time.  The  Prime  Minister,  indeed, 
appears  to  think  that  compulsion  will  not  have  to  be 
applied ;  that  with  the  measure  in  reserve  upon  the 
Statute  Book  ready  to  be  brought  into  operation  by  a 
proclamation,  a  sufficient  number  of  men  will  be  forth- 
coming to  keep  up  our  supply  of  reinforcements.  This, 
however,  is  not  a  matter  of  great  practical  importance — 
our  reinforcements  will  be  kept  up,  if  not  by  voluntary 
enlistment,  then  by  lot  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 
It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  calculations  based  upon  the 
registration  returns,  and  allowing  for  the  number  of  young 
men  who  will  be  reaching  military  age  each  year,  there  will 
be  no  necessity  to  draw  upon  married  men  for  the  next 
twelve  months  at  the  least. 

There  are  still  many  important  matters  to  be  dealt  with 
by  Parliament,  and  it  has  been  resolved  that  for  the 
remainder  of  the  session  Government  measures  shall  take 
precedence  of  all  other  business  excepting  local  and  private 
Bills.  At  the  moment  of  writing  a  War  Regulations 
Amendment  Bill  is  before  the  House.  This  is  of  some 
interest  because  it  contains  the  Ministerial  proposals  with 
regard  to  the  sale  of  liquor  during  war  time,  a  subject 
which  is  bound  to  arouse  a  vigorous  discussion.  The 
Bill  authorises  the  Governor-in-Council  to  make  regula- 
tions governing  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  women 
and  for  the  suppression  or  control  of  the  practice  of"  treat- 
ing." These  provisions  are  sure  to  meet  with  strong  sup- 
port, except  that  some  members  will  prefer  that  treating 
should  be  suppressed  by  direct  legislation  instead  of  being 
left  to  regulations,  but  in  the  opinion  of  many  the  Bill  does 
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not  go  far  enough  and  should  make  provision  for  early 
closing  of  hotels  in  war-time.  In  this  connection  there 
has  arisen  a  vigorous  movement  in  favour  of  six  o'clock 
closing,  and  a  petition  containing  100,000  signatures  has 
been  presented  to  Parliament  praying  that  legislation  should 
be  passed  accordingly.  This  petition  is  now  being  con- 
sidered by  a  Committee,  the  report  of  which  is  not  likely  to 
be  ready  for  some  time. 

The  general  opinion  is  that  while  there  is  little  chance  of 
Parliament  being  in  favour  of  six  o'clock  closing,  there 
is  quite  a  possibility  of  the  closing  hour  being  fixed  at  eight 
or  nine  o'clock.  In  any  case,  there  is  no  likelihood  of  the 
Australian  precedent  of  a  referendum  upon  the  subject 
being  followed.  A  course  which  may  be  adopted  is  to  leave 
the  closing  hour  as  it  is — viz.,  ten  o'clock — but  to  give 
wide  powers  to  close  at  any  hours  such  hotels  in  the  vicinity 
of  military  camps  as  may  be  considered  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  soldiers.  The  Attorney-General,  in  replying 
to  remarks  made  on  the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  made  it 
clear  that  he  himself  (and  he  was  probably  speaking  for 
the  Cabinet)  was  opposed  to  six  o'clock  closing. 

New  Zealand.     June,  1916. 
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